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pnocEEDiisras- 


FIRST    DAY. 


STATE     INSTIT 

Tuesday,  8eptemB^Hi^3,  1862. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  cH^  Public 
Instruction,  a  large  number  of  Teachers,  School  Officei^  imd 
friends  of  Education  generally,  assembled  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, in  the  State  Capitol  building,  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  on 
Tuesday,  September  23,  1862. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  State  Teachers*  Institute  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  ex  officio  President  of  the  Institute,  who 
then  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Address  of  Superintendent  Moulder. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institltk  : 

It  afforda  me  pleasure  to  meet  yuu  onec  more  in  Convention.  Although  an  experi- 
ment, our  first  session  was  sueccssful,  and  its  printed  proceedings,  embodying  the 
valuable  instructions  of  the  able  gentlemen  who  addros»ed  jou,  distributed  largely 
throughout  the  State,  hare  been  favorably  received  by  all — warmly  commended  by 
many,  interested  in  the  cause  of  Public  l;^chool  Education.  The  useful  and  practical 
information  so  lucidly  and  so  agreeably  presented  in  those  addresses,  could  not  fail, 
and  has  not  failed,  to  animate  the  Teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  many  new  ideas,  and  many  new  modes  of  reaching  the  understanding  of  their 
pupils.  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  intelligent  friends  of  our  cause,  speak- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  the  little  work  containing  our  proceedings, 
and  the  excellent  effect  it  has  produced.  One  of  our  most  experienced  and  zealous 
County  Superintendents  writes : 

"Were  not  my  report  already  too  lengthy,  I  would  like  to  «|>eak  of  the  high  opinion 
r  entertain  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  and  Educational  Convention,  held  in  San 
Francisco.  I  have  perused  the  proceedings  with  not  only  much  p]cni<ure,  but  with 
mach  profit  to  myself.     In  them  I  find  many  gems  to  arouse  the  mind  to  reflection, 
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PROCEEDIlSraS- 


FIRST    DAY. 


STATE    INSTITF^UE. 

Tuesday,  SepteinB^Hi^S,  1862. 

In  responfie  to  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  (X  Public 
Instruction,  a  large  number  of  Teachers,  School  OffieeiV,  "Etnd 
friends  of  Education  generally,  assembled  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, in  the  State  Capitol  building,  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  on 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1802. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  called 
to  order  by  lion.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  ex  officio  President  of  the  Institute,  who 
then  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Address  of  Superintendent  Moulder. 

Ladies  and  Oextlemkn  of  the  Institi  tk  : 

It  afibrdii  me  pleasure  to  meet  yuu  onec  more  in  Convention.  Although  an  experi- 
mont,  our  firttt  t<e8Aion  was  Hueccsriful.  and  \i»  print<id  proceedings,  embodying  the 
valuable  in^tructiona  of  the  able  gentlemen  who  addrcfiscd  you,  distributed  largely 
throughout  the  State,  have  been  favorably  received  by  all — warmly  commended  by 
aiany,  interested  in  the  cause  of  Public  i^chool  Education.  The  useful  and  practical 
information  so  lucidly  and  so  agreeably  presented  in  those  addresses,  could  not  fail, 
and  has  not  failed,  to  animate  the  Teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  to  furnish  them 
wiUi  many  new  ideas,  and  many  new  modes  of  reaching  the  understanding  of  their 
pupils.  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  intelligent  friends  of  our  cause,  speak- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  the  little  work  containing  our  proceedings, 
and  the  excellent  effect  it  has  produced.  One  of  our  most  experienced  and  zealous 
County  Superintendents  writes : 

**  Were  not  my  report  already  too  lengthy,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  high  opinion 
r  entertain  of  the  State  Teachers*  Institute  and  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Ban 
Francisco.  I  have  perused  the  ]>roceedings  with  not  only  much  pleasure,  but  with 
mach  profit  to  myself.     In  them  I  find  many  gems  to  arouse  the  mind  to  t«fL«<idQii, 
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and  many  valuable  hints  and  saggestions  worthy  the  study  of  every  Teacher,  whether 
old  or  young/* 

Another  County  Superintendent,  active  and  earnest,  writes : 

"I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  largo  supply  of  the  '  Reports  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tnto  and  Convention.'  I  wish  to  furnish  every  one  who  may  teach  in  this  county  during 
the  next  year  with  a  copy.  I  consider  them  invaluable ;  and  I  shall  say  t^>  our 
Teachers  that  they  cannot  study  them  too  much.  It  is  certain  that  great  service  huH 
been  done  the  State  by  the  publication  of  these  reports.'' 

Others  have  writt«n  in  the  same  strain,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
seed  sown  has  fallen  upon  fruitful  ground,  and  that  our  labors  have  produced  a  harvest 
of  profit  to  Teachers  and  to  pupils  throughout  the  State. 

Our  experience  last  year  has  taught  us  wherein  our  exercises  we're  deficient,  and 
how  to  apply  the  remedy.  I  have  so  arranged  for  our  present  meeting  that  we  shall 
devote  much  more  time  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Institute,  and  much  less  to  desultory 
debate  in  Convention. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  each  day,  an  able  Instructor  will  address  the  Dele- 
gates upon  some  topic  of  practical  interest,  illustrating  his  views,  whenever  possible, 
by  classes  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Institute.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  instruction. 
the  subject  treated  will  be  open  for  discussion,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  elicit 
the  results  of  other  Teachers'  experience  and  study.  By  these  means  full  light  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  the  combined  information  of  aU  the  members  will  be- 
come the  property  of  each  individual  present. 

At  one  of  our  sessions,  last  year,  we  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan  for  one  member 
to  call  upon  another  to  explain  what  method  he  considered  best  to  obtain  certain  valua- 
ble results  in  School.  The  speaker,  in  turn,  called  upon  another,  and  the  result  was  a 
discussion,  conducted  in  a  conversational  style,  (other  members  frequently  interrupting 
the  speaker  for  explanation  and  information,)  that  proved  in  the  highest  degree  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  We  shall  adopt  this  plan  at  our  present  session,  it  being 
understood  that  discussion  will  not  be  limited  to  the  topic  of  the  morning's  address. 
It  may  take  a  wide  range,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  Public  School  Education, 
prompted  by  an  inquiry  put  by  any  member  to  the  body  of  the  Institute. 

In  Convention,  the  State  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  uniform 
system  of  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools  will  report  the  results  of  their 
examination,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Convention  to  adopt,  amend,  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee.  It  is  scarcely  ncocssaty  to  enlarge  upon  the  neces>ity 
of  enforcing  unifonnity  in  the  Text- Books  used  in  our  Schools.  Every  Teacher's  expe- 
rience has,  doubtless,  convinced  him  that  the  changes  in  books,  so  frequently  made  in 
onr  State,  are  productive  of  unmixed  evil.  They  burden  parents  with  unnecessary 
expense,  prevent  proper  classification  in  School,  harass  Teachers,  and  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  their  pupils. 

For  a  brief  period  the  law  conferred  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  Schools,  but  it  was  repealed  through  the  infiuence 
of  interested  parties  before  the  Board  could  act  upon  it.  Although  we  cannot  enforce 
the  recommendations  of  the  Convention,  there  is  not  a  doubt  those  recommendations, 
emanating  fVom  so  large  and  intelligent  a  body  of  experts,  will  carry  groat  weight 
and  will  be  generally  adopted  by  Teachers  and  School  OflScers.  I  have  thus  laid  down 
the  programme  of  onr  exercises.  It  will  be  for  you  to  fill  up  and  enlarge  it  by  your 
lealous  co-operation.  We  expect  no  oratorical  claptrap,  no  rhetorical  pyrottM'hnics  in 
our  discussions.  None  need  hesitate,  therefore,  to  participate.  All  wo  seek  is  practi- 
cal information  upon  the  art  of  Teaching,  no  matter  how  plain  and  matter-of-fact  the 
f  tyle  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  President  introduced  to 
the  Institute,  as  Instructor  of  the  day,  John  Graham,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tuolumne  County,  who  delivered  the  following 

Lecture  on  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  President,  Ladikh  and  Grntlriien: 

Mental  Arithmetic  la  the  subject  to  which  I  flhall  call  your  attention  for  a  short 
time.  Thi^<  is  a  subject,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  great  practical  importance,  but 
one  which  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  many  of  our  Schools.  Mental  Exercisea 
are  the  best  that  can  be  introduced  to  teach  the  scholar  how  to  think,  because  they 
compel  him  to  do  so  :  and  it  has  been  said,  '*  When  a  groat  thinker  is  let  loose  on  the 
world,  look  out.**  There  is  no  other  exercise  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  so 
well  calculated  to  train  the  mind  to  be  expert — to  bo  quick  in  the  dispatch  of  \t»  work. 
Of  thi:»  I  will  give  you  further  proof  in  the  exercises  that  will  follow. 

The  Accountant  will  tell  you  that  it  was  only  by  much  labor  and  practice  that  he 
learned  how  to  add  long  columns  of  figures  with  rapidity  and  c(»rrectness.  How  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  duo  attention  be  given  to  whatever  will  implant  in  the  minds 
of  youth  principles  of  action  that  will  develop  with  their  growth,  and  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  desirable.  To  be  a  ready  reckoner  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  person 
Every  individual,  in  every  condition  of  life,  from  the  most  humble  occupation  to  the 
most  honorable — the  teacher,  the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
■tatesman,  each  finds  it  to  be  (»f  great  practical  importance  to  be  able  to  make  calcu- 
lations in  the  mind  quickly  and  accurately. 

How  often  do  we  hear  persons  of  good  education,  when  they  visit  our  Schools,  and 
hear  scholars  an^iwer  and  explain  diflicult  jiropositious  c<»rreetly,  from  the  mind,  express 
a  wish  that  they  had  received  such  mental  training.  It  frequently  h>ip)>cns  that  more 
time  is  consumed  in  searching  for  materials  upon  which  to  make  the  figures  than 
would  be  occupied  in  solving  ton  propositions  more  difficult,  if  people  generally  had 
studied  Mental  Arithmetic.  I  have  seen  the  farmer,  otherwise  intelligent,  search  be- 
neath the  shade  tr«»e  and  among  the  stables,  for  a  smooth  boanl  or  stone  to  figure  on, 
and  having  faile*!  to  find  the  thing  desireil,  stoop,  and  on  the  top  of  his  dusty  boot 
write  the  figures  with  the  handle  of  his  penknife,  and  -make  his  calculation.  How 
many  frugal  farmers*  dames  reckon  the  price  of  their  butter  and  eggs  with  their  fin- 
gers ?  Even  the  Teacher — I  cannot  let  him  pass  unnoticed — but  too  frequently  makes 
use  of  the  black-board  and  slate,  when  the  mind,  unaided,  should  do  the  work. 

Every  Teacher  who  has  watcl.od  tho  growth  of  the  young  mind,  can  understand 
how  weU  this  mental  training  is  ailapted  to  develop  and  strengthen  it,  and  consequently 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  children  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  other  branches  of 
itudy.  But  it  is  particularly  efiective  in  fitting  the  mind  for  the  study  of  Practical,  or 
Written  Arithmetic.  Indeed,  it  is  cruel  to  start  a  child  in  that  difficult  study,  and  give 
it  a  book  and  command  it  to  prepare  a  lesson  there  when  it  has  not  had  that  training 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  this  step.  As  well  might  the 
Teacher  expect  that  the  scholar  could  take  a  Reader  and  prepare  a  reading  lesson, 
without  ever  having  learned  how  to  read.  Yet  the  former  has  been  done  in  every 
School  where  Mental  Arithmetic  has  not  been  introduced. 

ISelect  twelve  scholars  of  about  tho  same  age,  aud  with  attainments  etiual,  as  near  as 
may  bo.  Divide  them  into  two  classes  ;  give  one  of  these  classes  instruction  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  hereafter  explain,  for  a  few  minutes  each  day 
for  several  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we  will  suppose  that  all  these  scholars 
have  made  suitable  proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  aud  other  studies,  to  commence  the 
■tady  of  Practioal  Arithmetic.     They  receive  their  books,  and  the  first  lesson  is  shown 
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to  them,  with  some  explanation,  pcrhapn,  hy  the  Teacher.  All  are  plca^iod.  Thcj 
have  taken  one  more  »tc\>.  The  new  books  are  opeue«l.  and  the  lej»8(»n  that  has  juet 
been  given  is  read  by  every  sehohir.  But  now  mark  the  diflerence.  Those  scholars 
who  have  studied  Hental  Arithmetie  tind  in  that  leeson  K'rm8  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar, and  which  they  can  partly  uinlerytand.  They  become  interested,  and  soon  learn 
that  they  can  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide.  This  f^'ivcn  them  confidence, 
and  with  pleasure  they  pursue  that  dilficult  study  that  even  Benjamin  Franklin 
**  failed  entirely  in  "  learning.  Pa^c  after  pajje  is  read,  and  the  examples  arc  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  promptly  and  correctly.  They  study  diligently.  Each  tries  to 
excel  the  others. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  the  other  class.  Those  who  have  not  studied  Mental  Arith- 
metic find  things  in  the  same  lesson  that  they  are  not  familiar  with,  and  which  they 
cannot  understand.  They  find  the  terms,  abstract,  concrete,  plus,  minus,  quantity, 
etc.,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  or  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  They  soon  become  tired,  because  they  cannot  be  interested  in 
what  they  cannot  comprehend.  But  these  young  and  active  minds  must  be  employed  : 
and  when  they  quit  the  lesson,  they  seek  employment  in  some  other  way,  perhaps  in 
mischief,  and  ere  long  the  members  of  this  class  will  be  jis  earnestly  engaged  in  keep- 
ing other  scholars  fn»m  study  ns  the  members  of  tlie  first  class  are  in  preparing  their 
lesson.  Even  the  most  diligent  grow  dull  and  get  discouraged,  because  they  can  ac- 
complish nothing.  Thus  they  go  on,  session  aftt;r  .se.-'sion,  each  day  leading  them 
further  into  inextricable  difiiculties,  until  they  really  dread  the  recitation  of  Arith- 
metic. 

1  need  not  follow  this  class  further.  But  of  this  be  assured,  that  scholars  so  treated 
will  never  find  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  Practical  Arithmetic.  The  Teacher  is  mca;^- 
urably  responsible  for  all  this.  We.  who  liave  v.»luntarily  assumed  the  res])onsibility 
of  directing  the  minds  of  children  to  principles  of  truth  and  right  action,  have  no 
right  to  make  such  mistakes.  On  us  rests  the  responsibility  <»f  rendering  the  '•  thorny 
path  of  knowledge ''  easy  and  pleasant,  as  it  lies  witliin  our  i>ower  to  make  it. 

1  have  said  that  this  branch  of  learning" has  been  very  much  neglected  in  many  of 
the  Public  Schools.  One  caus'j  of  this  neglect  is  found,  lu.  d<»ulit.  in  the  fact  that 
man^'  persons  who  are  engaged  in  these  Scho«»l»  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  subject  themselves  ;  and  such  Teachers  generally  conclude  that  as  they  have  b»»cn 
guccessful  without  it,  the  children  with  whose  instruction  they  are  entrusted,  can  get 
along  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 

This  is  Calse  reasoning.  Such  Teachers  shouhl  reflect  that  their  mode  of  action,  if 
adopted,  would  bring  us  to  a  standstill.  Improvements  would  stop.  If  that  course 
ha«l  been  pursued  bj-  Teachers  in  other  dcjiartments  of  Education  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  we  would  to-day  have  those  old-fashioned  Schools,  in  which  the 
boys  studied  aloud  their  spelling  lessons — such  as  Mr.  Minns  spoke  of  at  the  last 
session  of  this  Institute,  "  in  which  the  old  hat  was  sluiwn  to  be  a  pronoun  by  being 
used  as  the  noun  glass."  Advance  !  is  the  watchword  of  th*;  present  generation  in  all 
things. 

I  will  not  stop  to  give  all  the  causes  why  Mental  Arithnu''i<*  is  neglected.  But  1 
desire  U)  say, -that,  with  the  system  n(»w  adopted  in  a  majority  of  !\Ii\cd  Schools,  time 
cannot  be  found  for  this  important  elementary  study. 

("•hildren  in  the  A,  B.  C,  and  the  Primer,  must  receive  due  attention.  Then  there 
are  the  clivsscs  in  the  First,  Second,  Third.  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers.  History,  (geog- 
raphy, (trammar.  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Comp<»sition.  Decliimation.  Singing,  and  the 
(4eneral  Exercises.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  some  have  Algebra,  Spanish,  and 
Latin.  No  wonder  there  is  no  time  for  Mental  Arithmetic  where  all  these  things  are 
attended  to  by  one  Teacher. 

1  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should  bo.     I  will  refer  you  to  the  very 
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ffoofl  advice  piven  by  Mr.  Minns,  at  our  last  Convention,  on  this  point  He  9B.\i\  '*  We 
shoald  carefully  avoid  having  t^oo  many  studies  in  our  Schooli«.  'Non  mnlta  tied  »im/- 
'«m'  is  a  good  maxim  of  sound  senne.  Do  a  few  things  well,  not  many  things  poorly." 
When  should  a  child  roraraenee  thi.-<  study?  I  answer,  when  it  is  5*ixor:«oven  yearH 
old.  But  the  Teacher  must  he  very  careful  and  us«k  little  questions  tx>  small  mind;*. 
He  shouM  strictly  watch  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and  not  increase  the  ques- 
tions faster  than  the  mind  expands;  for,  if  he  does,  the  little  scholar  will  be  unable  to 
answer  without  too  great  a  mental  effort,  which  will  be  a  lasting  injury  to  it.  Drop 
the  gems  of  truth  jusit  within  itd  reach,  and  as  the  mind  expands  increase  the  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Graham  tlion  resolved  the  whole  Institute  into  one  cla8», 
and  illustrated,  hy  black-board  exereines,  his  system  of  teachinj^ 
Mental  Arithinetie.  It  consisted  in  writing  a  multitude  of 
figures  on  the  hhick-board,  and  then  requesting  the  class  to  call 
out,  if  the  exorcise  was  in  addition,  the  sum  of  the  number  to  be 
kept  mentally  present  and  the  number  pointed  to.  Thus,  if  the 
number  5  was  presented  to  the  class  as  the  mental  number,  and 
the  number  \S  was  pointed  to  by  the  Teacher,  the  class  should 
exclaim  14.  If  the  exercise  was  in  subtraction,  and  the  number 
pointed  to  was  2<).  lh»  mr/<^// number  being  12,  the  class  woidd 
exclaim  14 ;  if  the  number  15  was  pointed  to.  the  class  would 
answer  3.  The  same  exercise  might  be  ])ursued  in  multiplica- 
tion and  tiivision  of  simple  numbers,  as  well  as  in  fractions,  with 
beneficial  results. 

Ue  also  presented  purely  mental  exercises  to  the  class;  as. 
5  and  5  and  5  and  10  and  20  and  5.  are  how  many?  If  a 
scholar  gave  the  ^^um  correctly,  he  was  then  requested  to  give 
the  analvsis  of  his  work,  or  in  other  words,  commence  ami 
repeat  the  question  ])recisely  as  presented  by  the  Teacher. 

I^ev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Sacramento,  in(piired  of  the  Instiiictor  if 
young  pu|)ils  could  be  made  to  master  lengthy  questions  in  the 
nmnner  just  refiMM*e<l  to,  and  what  time  would  be  necessary  for 
that  pur[)o.<e. 

Mr.  (iraiiam  rei)lied  that  pupils  would,  in  about  one  year, 
become  very  proficient  in  all  the  exercises  he  had  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Institute. 

M.  I.  Itvan,  of  Stockton,  stated  that  he  had  fullv  tested  during 
the  past  year  the  system  set  fortii  by  Mr.  Graham  at  the  last 
session  of  the  C-onvention,  and  had  found  it  to  work  admirably. 
It  was  a  very  expeditious  mode  of  drilling  pupils  in  the  ground- 
rules  of  Arithmetic. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  of  Sacramento,  initiated  a  critical  l)adinage. 
in  which  T.  W.  J.  Ilolbrook,  of  Stanislaus.  Cyrus  Collins  and 
William  S.  Hunt,  of  San  Joaquin,  took  part. 
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The  President  deplored  the  prevalence  of  cant  phrases,  and 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  pronunciation  and  orthography 
among  our  Teachers  and  literati.  He  spoke  at  considerahlt* 
length,  and  his  remarks  were  attentively  received. 

E.  J.  Schellhouse,  of  Sacramento,  then  received  permission  of 
the  President  to  read  an  Essay  on  Education,  which  was  placed 
on  file. 

M.  I.  Eyan  remarked,  that,  as  uniformity  in  pronunciation 
could  be  only  obtained  by  having  a  uniform  pronunciation  of 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  as  the  advantages 
and  necessity  of  such  uniformity  had  been  so  palpably  pointed 
out  by  the  President,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
the  name  of  W.  S.  Hunt  as  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  ad- 
dress the  Institute  on  the  Phonetic  Elements  of  the  English 
Language. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Hunt  might  consider  himself  in- 
vited, and  that  gentleman  was  about  to  take  the  floor  when 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill  suggested  a  recess  till  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Accordingly,  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  President 
adjourned  the  Institute. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Institute  to  order  at  two  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  and  introduced  William  S.  Hunt,  who  deliveyed  the  fol- 
lowing address  on 

The  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English  Language. 

In  giving  my  views  upon  this  subject  to  this  intelligent  audience,  I  am  fuUy  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  wiU  naturally  arise.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  is  an  intri- 
cate one,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  meet  with  objections  from  those  who  have  not 
made  Elementary  Sounds  a  subject  of  study.  There  is  much  attention  paid  to  this 
subject  in  the  East,  and  many  persons  are  qualifying  themselves  to  become  Teachers 
by  the  aid  of  living  Instructors,  from  whom  alone  the  pure  elementary  sounds  can  be 
learned.  Of  such  an  opportunity  have  I  avaUed  myself,  and  have  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  for  several  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  steadily 
advancing  towards  perfect  uniformity. 

It  is  important  that  a  child  should  be  taught  to  explode  and  articulate  each  of  the 
elements  of  sound  as  early  as  pofusible,  in  order  that  they  may  make  an  early  impres- 
sion upon  its  mind.  By  observation  we  may  learn  that  the  mind  of  a  chUd  is  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions  of  this  kind  at  a  very  early  age.  No  one  observes  attentively  the 
operations  in  the  minds  of  infants  and  young  children,  without  being  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thoy  receive  aU  their  early  knowledge  from  an  outward  source,  and  that 
thoy  are  very  materially  affected  by  the  things  around  them.  Every  object  and  every 
sound  makes  its  impression  upon  the  child's  mind.  When  the  Instructor  makes  a 
statement  to  children  of  some  past  event,  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  it ;  they 
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liaten^  perhaps,  with  apparent  attention,  but  you  may  see,  by  the  confusion  and 
vacancy  of  their  countenances,  that  little  or  no  impression  has  been  left  But  bring 
an  ohji;t:t  bv'forc  theiu.  or  make  a  ttnind  in  their  hearing,  and  the  impression  is  left  on 
their  plai>tic  miudii.  The  Teacher,  then,  receives  the  children^  whose  minds  are  almost 
l>erfcct  blanks,  and  instructs  them  :  and  it  can  readily  be  perceived  how  necessary  it  is 
that  their  first  instruction  should  be  rightly  given. 

Many  persons  hold  out  the  idea  that  almost  any  one  has  sufficient  ability  to  teach  a 
Primary  School  ;  but  the  results  of  incompetent  teaching  are  more  discernible  hero 
than  in  any  other  part  of  a  child's  education.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  best  Teachers 
should  be  employed  for  our  Primary  Schools,  so  that  first  impressions  may  be  rightly 
made,  and  the  chthrs  education  rightly  commenced.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that 
no  one  ui  us  is  perfect  in  enunciation  and  articulation,  yet  tacitly  we  produce  our  own 
imperfections  and  those  we  have  received  from  our  instructors,  and  array  them  as  a 
grand  phalanx  in  opposition  to  any  change  for  improvement,  thus  making  our  imper- 
fections a  nioilel  for  instruction.  Our  principal  lexicographers  seem  to  have  been 
alive  to  this  fact,  knowing  that  if  they  exposed  the  defects  of  our  "  best  writers  and 
speaker:;,"  upon  whom  they  were  primarily  dependent  for  the  introduction  of  their 
works  into  the  literary  world,  they  would  meet  with  very  little  8ucec«»8  for  all  their 
labors.  In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  the  introduction  of  the  term  '*  obscure 
sound  '*  by  some  lexicographer.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  unaccented  syllables 
the  vnwelrj  do  not  have  the  same  quantity  of  sound  as  in  those  which  arc  accented  ;  but 
the  quafitff  of  the  sound  is  pure,  nevertheless,  and  every  vowel  that  haii  any  sound  at 
all  has  a  pure  sound  of  its  own,  the  difference  being  in  the  qvnntity  and  not  in  the 
qtiality. 

The  plan  of  teaching  this  branch  consists  in  enunciating  clearly  and  di.^tiuctly  each 
of  the  elements  found  in  our  language,  and  afterwards  in  giving  each  element  in  the 
word  of  a  .spelling  or  reading  lesson,  and  pronouncing  each  word  in  aeeonluuce  with 
its  elonieut.-".  There  are  sixteen  vowel  sounds  and  twenty-three  consonant  elements, 
each  of  wliich  i*'  separate  and  distinct,  and  in  each  articulation  we  make  u.re  of  some 
one  of  these  vowel  sounds,  usually  connected  with  one  or  more  consonant  elements. 
When  th«-  j»uj»il  ha.s  been  drilled  thoroughly  upon  these  elements  by  a  livinix  Teacher, 
and  br-cn  tuiixht  to  combine  them  into  words,  the  superiority  of  his  utrernne'-  speaks 
for  it*«rlf.  1  am  jiersiiailcd  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  a  person  ean  ae<juire  a  clear 
and  diptinct  articulation,  and  that  it  will  take  much  less  time  and  Ial><,r  Im  impart 
instruction,  and  that  by  its  attractiveness  it  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mind,  and  th'»roughly  establishes,  at  the  commencement,  habits  of  aieeuraey  in  pro- 
nunciation. When  u  is  a  vowel,  I  see  no  reason  for  pronouncing  it  with  a  y  sound 
before  it.  In  cutrli  words  as  duke,  mute,  and  rude,  many  persons  either  pronounce  tlie 
u  like  oo,  or  with  the  sound  of  y  before  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  diflieulty  that  all 
persons  have  in  ae(iuiring  this  sound,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  pra<.^tice, 
under  llio  tuition  of  an  accomplished  Teacher.  It  is  best  for  the  Teacher  to  pronounce 
the  word  an<l  then  select  the  element,  and  drill  the  class  in  concert.  It  will  then  be 
aclvant/'zeous  to  take  the  scholars  individually  and  notice  the  proficiency  of  each,  in 
turn  ;  a'.'tvr  which,  drill  upon  the  difficult  combinations  of  consonant  elements  as  found 
in  most  Headers  and  Spellers. 

At  the  do.se  of  the  address,  Mr.  Hunt  gave  the  sounds  of  the 
language  himself,  and  requested  some  one  present  to  give  them 
also. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Baker,  of  El  Dorado,  complied  with  the  request,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  audience. 

B 
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A  lively  debate  on  the  subject-matter  presented  then  followed 
between  the  Lecturer,  J.  D.  Bicknell,  of  Yolo,  and  J.  A.  Simons. 
of  Sacramento. 

The  President  said,  that  as  securing  the  attention  of  pupils 
during  recitations  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
Teacher,  a  narration  of  the  various  methods  employed  by  mem- 
bers to  attain  this  desideratum  might  not  be  uninteresting.  lie 
desired  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  con.sider  themselves 
assembled  in  class-meeting,  and  to  speak  their  views  freely.  To 
break  the  ice,  he  would  call  on  S.  A.  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  to 
give  his  experience. 

Mr.  Smith  said  his  plan  of  securing  attention  was  to  direct 
his  class  to  remain  perfectly  silent  and  regard  him.  lie  would 
then  direct  his  glance  toward  the  pupil  whom  he  desired  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

John  Graham  said  he  secured  attention  in  Spelling  recitations 
by  sending  a  number  of  pupils  to  the  black-board,  having  them 
to  write  the  same  words  or  sentences  on  it,  and  then  change 
positions  and  mark  corrections  in  each  other's  work. 

A.  L.  Fuller,  of  Tuolumne,  said  he  arose  to  inquire  the  views 
of  members  as  to  the  expediency  of  employing,  in  large  Un- 
graded Schools,  some  of  the  larger  pupils  to  teach  the  less 
advanced  ones. 

Judge  Thompson,  of  Calaveras,  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  selecting  a  pupil  from  an  advanced  class  to  teach  a 
lower  class.  These  Teachers  were  generally  selected  in  rotation 
when  this  mode  was  made  use  of.  The  lower  classes  were  as 
often  taught  incorrectly  as  they  were  correctly  by  these  tyros 
in  pedagogy,  and  but  poor  order  was  maintained.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  much  of  what  they  learned  in  this  way  hail 
afterwards  to  he  unlearned.  When  a  School  became  so  large 
that  one  Teacher  could  not  hear  all  the  recitations,  it  was  time 
to  divide  the  School,  or  introduce  a  properly  qualitied  Assistant. 
Some  ten  years  since,  when  he  ha<l  been  employed  in  teaching. 
he  had  found  the  best  plan  of  secunnglhe  attention  of  scholars 
was  to  keep  them  engaged.  In  Spelling,  for  instance,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  resolving  the  whole  School  into  one,  or  at 
most,  two  classes,  and  having  them  write  the  words  on  their 
slates,  ii^  a  scholar  was  inattentive  during  the  recitation,  the 
omission  of  the  word  on  his  slate  testified  to  the  fact.  At 
the  con(!lnsion  of  the  dictation  he  had  the  slates  exchanged, 
errors  marked  by  scholars,  and  the  result  noted  by  himself. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hill  favored  the  old  New  England  method  of  exciting 
emulation  by  skipping  up  and  down,  and  awarding  promiumB. 
Regarding  the  query  propounded  by  Mr.  Fuller,  he  thought 
nuieh  depended  on  the  Teacher.  In  one  School,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  scholars  might  be  very  well  qualified  by  Nature  and  edu- 
cation to  serve  as  temporary  Instructors  to  their  junior  school- 
mates ;  whereas,  in  another,  they  would  be  totallj'  unfit  for  the 
same  office.  Respecting  the  best  method  of  securing  attention 
during  recitation,  he  might  say  that  the  same  methods  did  not 
always  work  alike  when  employed  by  different  Teachers.  Men 
he  considered  of  much  more  moment  than  methods.  Some 
Teachers  seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of  animal  magnetism,  that 
commanded  the  attention  and  respect  of  pupils,  whilst  otiiers 
seemed  incapable  of  keeping  order. 

J.  D.  Bicknell,  of  Yolo,  agreed  with  a  previous  speaker,  that 
as  much  error  probably  as  good  resulted  from  pupils  teaching 
pupils.  In  recitations  in  Reading  and  Spelling,  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  would  often  pronounce  words  incorrectly,  and  the  in- 
struction thus  communicated  would  be  afterwards  corrected  by 
the  Teacher.  The  young  pupils  would  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  such  Teachers,  when  they  discovered  that  they  would 
have  to  unlearn  a  portion  of  their  tasks. 

M.  I.  Ryan  said  that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  lamented 
Horace  Mann  for  holding  the  attention  of  a  class  appeared  to 
him  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  old-field  method  of  passing  up 
and  down,  or  taking  places,  as  it  is  generally  called.  Mann's 
method  was  to  propound  a  question  and  wait  some  seconds  be- 
fore designating  the  person  in  the  class  whom  he  desired  to 
answer  it.  The  pupil  would  not  know  at  what  moment,  or  with 
what  question  he  would  be  served,  and  would  be  necessitated 
to  maintain  continual  vigilance  during  the  entire  recitation.* 
His  (Ryan's)  plan  of  teaching  Spelling  combined  the  oral  and 
written  systems,  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  latter.  Take 
Sargent's  Standard  Speller,  for  instance,  and  have  spelled  orally 
the  various  words  in  the  classified  exercises.  Let  the  dictation 
exercises  be  written  on  the  slate  or  on  the  black-board,  but 
have  the  most  of  the  words  in  said  exercises  spelled  orally  also, 
and  defined  before  giving  out  another  lesson.  Most  of  the 
scholars  in  our  Public  Schools  are  very  deficient  in  defining, 
though  they  may  be  very  good  spellers.     A  good  definer  was 
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almost  always  a  good  speller,  but  good  spellers  wore  often  very- 
poor  definers.  It  is  a  radical  defect  in  our  system  of  Educa- 
tion that  spelling  and  defining  are  not  taught  together.  The 
dictation  exercises  in  the  Spelling-books  should  not  be  left  until 
every  diflScult  word  therein  had  been  defined.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  have  homophonous  words  written  in  the  same  sen- 
tence; it  showed  whether  or  not  the  pupil  understood  thor- 
oughly both  the  orthography  and  definition  of  the  words  he 
was  writing,  and  it  was  also  an  exercise  in  punctuation,  use  of 
capitals,  and  composition. 

The  President  then  announced  as  the  Instructor  to-morrow, 
George  W.  Minns,  and  declared  the  Institute  adjourned  till  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. 


SECONL>    DAY. 


STATE     INSTITUTE. 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1862. 

The  President  called  the  Institute  to  order  at  ten  o'clock. 
A.  M.,  and  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  Mr. 
Minns,  he  would  appoint  as  Instructor  of  the  day  George  W. 
Bunnell,  of  San  Francisco,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bunnell  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  lecture 
on 

The  Art  of  Memory. 

Ladies  and  Gentleven: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Institute  I  had  the  honor  to  present  a  few  thoughts  in 
regard  to  a  plan  for  aiding  the  memory — that  of  Gouraud.  On  that  occui^ion  I 
attempted  to  demonstrate  its  utility  as  a  medium  for  impressing  permanently  upon  the 
mind,  dates,  figures  embodying  scientific  and  other  useful  statistics,  and  even  arbitrary 
numbers.  Its  adaptability  to  Modem  History,  including  that  of  our  own  country,  was 
aUuded  to,  but  not  fully  illustrated. 

I  propose  to-day  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  to 
an  easy  acquisition  of  the  facts  and  dates  of  History  ;  and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
system  as  an  agent  for  the  removal  of  the  thorns  and  brambles  that  choke  up  the  path- 
way to  this  interesting  and  valuable  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  first  great  obstacle  that  meets  the  student  at  the  outset,  is  the  difficulty  of 
learning  the  dates  that  crowd  npon  the  historic  page.  Then,  arising  from  his  inability 
to  master  this  branch  of  the  subject,  is  encountered  the  difficulty  of  associating  the 
different  events  in  the  logical  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  wherein  dwells  the  soul — 
the  philosophy  of  History.    Thus,  too.  it  becomes  impossible,  without  great  efi'ort,  to 
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form  a  correct  generalization  of  these  events.  History  may  bo  compared  to  a  vast 
territory,  diver*«ified  by  mountain,  hill,  valley,  fertile  meadow,  barren  and  repulsive 
desert,  rent  here  and  there  by  vast  chasms,  the  whole  traversed  by  paths,  some  broad, 
direct  and  well  beaten,  others  narrow,  devious  and  nigged,  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction,  some  blending  with  others  and  entirely  looing  their  identity,  but  all 
ultimately  tending  toward  the  foreground,  where  we  stand — the  Present.  The  dates 
of  History  are  monuments  of  stone  erected  at  intervals  along  these  paths,  guiding  the 
traveller  safely  through  their  intricate  windings  if  he  but  have  in  his  mind  the  key  to 
the  characters  written  upon  these  way-marks.  How  frequently  juvenile  travellers 
along  these  roads  get  confused,  and  then  completely  bewildered,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  state  to  you,  whose  duty  it  so  often  becomes  to  help  them  out  of  the  **  sloughs 
of  despond  '*  in  which  they  sink  in  their  attempts  to  explore  the  broad  fields  of  His- 
tory. Dates  are  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  without  the  support  of  which  History  were 
a  mere  pulpy  mass  of  confused  matter.  Suppose  all  knowledge  of  chronology  were 
annihilated  ;  how  vague  and  profitless  would  all  recorded  History  become.  The  more 
this  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  forcibly  is  it  perceived  that  all  the  primary  eventii 
<if  the  world's  history  are  strange  prophecies  of  those  that  succeed.  This  should  be 
so,  for  cause  and  effect  are  as  closely  allied  here  as  in  the  fixed  sciences.  Although 
cause  and  effect  are  prominent  in  the  acts  of  man,  as  recorded  in  History,  yet  the  sub- 
ject is  so  grand  that  the  human  mind  would  probably  fail  in  the  attempt  to  arrange  its 
parts  in  their  proper  order  were  it  not  for  dates,  which  fix  the  exact  relative  position 
of  every  fact.  And  on  the  supposition  that  chronology — in  very  truth  the  science  of 
fiiMfr — were  lost  to  man,  in  order  to  render  available  the  results  of  his  research  into  the 
unnals  of  the  past,  he  would  be  obliged  to  establish  a  conjectural  system  of  dat«2j. 
Li-:  US  suppose  a  child  to  have  been  taught  the  facts  of  History,  without  having  had  his 
iit.ention  directed  t«>  the  dates.  His  mind  being  yet  immature,  might  he  not  fall  into 
rh  i  error  of  imagining  that  but  a  few  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  ark  rested  upon 
Ararat,  and  that  his  own  grandfather  was  contemporary  with  Columbus? 

It  is  insisted  upon  by  some  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  dates  is  unnecessary  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  facts  and  dates  are  inseparable.  And  I  think  that  my  fellow 
Teachers  will  agree  with  me  in  my  opinion,  that  tliose  of  their  pupils  that  have  thw 
)»ost  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  History  are  also  the  most  prompt  to  give  the  dates. 
Hut  I  must  confess  I  would  have  the  children  of  our  Schools  taught  merely  a  summary 
of  the  dates,  notwithstanding  their  paramount  importance,  if  they  must  go  on  leamin;; 
them  after  the  old  method  of  humdrum  repetition.  To  this  view  I  incline  the  more 
seriously,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  even  after  they  have  been  thus  memorized  they 
are  very  soon  forgotten. 

But  I  am  occupying  your  time  in  enforcing  propositions,  the  truth  of  which  I  think 
you  have  long  since  perceived. 

It  is  not  claimed  in  favor  of  the  system  of  memory  which  I  design  to  illustrate,  that 
no  labor,  no  effort  of  the  memory,  is  requisite  to  study  History'  by  its  aid.  Patient 
labor,  both  on  the  part  of  Teacher  and  pupil,  in  this  as  in  other  studies,  is  the  neces- 
sary forerunner  of  success.  Hours  of  valuable  time  are  wasted  in  our  School-rooms  iti 
committing  to  memory  figures  that  fade  rapidly  from  the  memory.  Yes,  the  time  thus 
apcnt  is  worse  than  wasted :  for,  by  the  wearisome  effort  to  accomplish  well  nigh  an 
impossibility,  the  student  gradually  acquires  a  distaste  for  his  books.  After  hours 
spent  in  a  futile  attempt  to  commit  to  memory  lung  columns  of  figures,  he  may  well 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  *'Nil  mortalibuJt  nrdnum  e«t." 

It  is  afllrmed  that  by  the  use  of  this  system  infinitely  more  than  is  now  even  at- 
tempted can  be  really  and  permanently  accomplished,  and  that  too  in  much  let*il 
time. 

In  order  to  render  plain  my  application  of  the  system  to  United  States  History,  I 
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will  repeat  that  portion  of  my  last  lecture  which  relates  to  the  f\indamental  principles 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 

The  consonant  sounds  of  the  language  are  made  by  an  ingenious  classification  to 
represent  the  ten  Arabic  oharoctors  of  the  decimal  notation.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to 
represent  figure*  by  words,  which,  connected,  as  I  shall  presently  iilustratc^  with  the 
events  of  which  the  dates  are  to  be  memorized,  are  ten  thousand  times  more  easily 
remembered  than  the  figures  themselves ;  being,  in  fact,  daguerreotyped  upon  the 
memory  with  wonderful  permanency.  The  following  table  shows  the  connection  be- 
tween the  sounds  and  the  figures  : 


SATAN      MAY    B  E    L  I    SH      CO  FFEE-PIE. 
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*And  c  hard,  before  a,  o,  u  ;  as  in  cap,  cup,  rot.     Also,  ch  hard  ;  as  iu  character. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  table,  that  only  the  consonant  sound.-*  rc]>rc- 
aent  figures  ;  the  vowel  sounds,  together  with  the  sounds  of  w,  h  and  y  having  no 
numerical  value. 

The  event  and  the  word  or  words  whose  consonant  sounds  represent  the  figures  of 
the  corresponding  date  are  incorporated  in  an  appropriate  sentence.  This  sentence 
must  bo  introduced  by  tbe  event,  and  always  terminate  by  the  mnemotechnic  phrase. 
This  combination  is  termed,  for  convenience,  a  formula.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  homophonous.     To  compose  a  direct  formula  for  an  event,  it  becomes  necessary — 

First — To  select  one  woid  or  more  whose  consonant  sounds  correspond  with  the 
figures  that  form  the  date. 

Second — To  connect  those  words— called  the  memorjf-teord*  of  the  formula — by  as 
short  a  succession  of  words  as  possible,  with  the  event,  taking  care  to  end  the  formula 
with  the  memory-words.  For  example :  Lot  it  be  required  to  compose  a  formuhi  fur 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto.  The  figures  of  the  date  arc  1,  5,  4,  1. 
We  may  omit  in  the  memory-word  the  sound  for  the  first  figure,  (1),  as  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  an  error  of  a  thousand  years  by  supposing  that  this  event  occurred  in  the 
year  541  A.  D.  Accordingly,  in  all  such  formulas  for  Modern  Historj'  it  is  unnocoti8Hry 
to  have  the  first  figure  (1)  represented  by  the  memory-word,  as  it  can  always  be  sup- 
plied by  the  mind.  We  first  find,  then,  a  word  containing  the  sounds  of  L  (5),  II  ( 1), 
and  D  or  T  (1).  Such  a  word  is  Lord.  This  memory-word  may  then  be  joined  tu  the 
words  expressing  the  event,  thus : 

When  De  Soto  arrived  at  the  MusiMi'ppif  ho  imposed  upon  the  savages  by  telling 
them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  direct  formula ;  all  of  this  class  are  formed  in  a  kindred 
manner.  As  in  this  example,  it  is  often  possible  to  make  the  formula  an  embudimeut 
of  an  historical  truth  connected  with  the  event  to  be  memorized.  Therefore,  iu  this 
way,  three  things  are  at  once  learned,  viz  :  the  date,  the  event,  and  an  important  or 
interesting  supplementary  fact.  The  pupil  by  committing  this  formula  to  memory  <hwA 
not  alone  learn  who  discovered  the  river,  and  the  date  of  the  discovery  ;  ho  also  has 
graven  upon  his  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  the  great  discoverer  deluding  the  ignorant 
Indian  with  the  story  of  his  divine  origin.     Formulae  constructed  upon  thi;)  plan 

io  thezmtelvoB  historical  fragments.    Here  is  another  example  of  such  a  formula  : 
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The  union  of  the  New  EngUuid  Colonieu  was  of  the  American  Union  the 

Germ. 

What  child  could  read  that  sentence  without  having  awakeucd  in  hiH  mind  an  in- 
tense desire  to  trace  the  progressive  unfoldings  of  that  germ  of  promise  ?  It  was 
planted  by  strong  patriot-hands  in  the  weed-choked  soil  of  tyranny.  It  was  developed 
to  a  mi^estic  tree  by  the  heart's  blood  of  the  ancestors  of  our  noble  brothers,  who  are 
now  bleeding  and  dying  to  prevent  its  being  robbed  of  even  a  single  bough  by  trai> 
ton.  And  now  it  towers  the  mightcst  giant  in  the  great  forest  of  nations  ;  scattering 
over  a  whole  country  its  glorious  fruits  of  Liberty.  The  dates  of  distinct  historical 
events,  differing  essentially  from  each  other,  and  calling  up  in  the  mind  individualized 
pictures,  can  thus  be  memorized.  But  it  would  be  impossible  successfully  to  apply 
this  plan,  without  modification,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  dates  of  such  events  as  bat- 
tles and  treaties.  The  meutal  picture  created  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  any 
HatUe  is  that  of  multitudes  of  armed  men,  manceuvred  in  various  ways ;  now  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack,  now  scattered  and  flying  in  disorder  ;  veiled  by  clouds  of  smoke, 
rent  here  and  there  by  flashes  of  fire  from  the  throats  of  the  booming  cannon  and  the 
rattling  muskets.  Let  me  be  understood.  Such  is  the  main  idea  which  the  name  of 
any  land  battle  produces  in  the  mind.  Though  the  learner  may  be  conversant  with 
the  plan  of  each  different  combat,  yet,  so  perfect  is  its  general  likeness  to  every  other, 
that  the  meraury-words  of  a  formula  commencing  with  the  name  of  any  battle  could 
in  almost  every  instance  be  quite  as  appropriately  allied  to  any  other  battle.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  make  for  the  battles  of  Fort  McHenry  and  Iluam^ntla 
the  two  direct  formulas  : 

The  Battle  of  Fori  McHenry  could  not  well  have  been  fought  without  the 

Use  of  powder. 

At  the  BattU.  of  Hiuimantla  was  performed  many  an  Act  heroic. 

The  memory-words,  u»e  of  powdrr,  give  for  the  date  of  the  first-named  battle,  Sep- 
tember, 1814:  and  the  words  act  heroic,  for  the  date  of  the  second,  October,  1847. 
Now  it  is  evident,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  that  the  words  ukc  of  jwicder  (September, 
1814,)  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  be  taken  in  the  mind  for  the  battle  of  lluamantla, 
as  for  that  of  Fort  McHenry;  and  the  words  act  heroic  (October,  lSi7.)  might  bo 
connected  with  the  battle  of  Fort  McIIenry,  or,  in  fact,  with  any  other  battle  what- 
ever. It  is  plain,  then,  that  a  different  plan  is  required  for  formula?  relating  to  battles. 
This  need  has  been  supplied  by  the  invention  of  the  homophonous  formula.  The  term 
homophonous,  (from  two  Greek  words — Aomv«,  signifying  "  the  same,"  and  fona, 
"  sound,")  is  applied  to  those  formulae  introduced  by  an  expression  sounding,  like 
the  name  of  the  battle,  treaty,  etc.  To  compose  an  homophonous  formula — and  this 
kind  must  always  be  used  for  battles — an  expression  is  first  found  ccmtaining  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  sounds  as  the  name  of  the  battle  for  which  the  f(»rmula 
is  to  be  composed.  Thus,  for  Fort  McIIenry  we  might  choose  the  homophonous 
words  forty  mad  hem;  and  for  Huamantla,  a  tear  mantle.  The  first  homophone, 
forty  niad  hen«,  may  be  connected  with  the  appropriate  mnemotechnic  phrase,  thus  : 

Forty  mad  henn  could  be  put  to  flight  without  the  Use  of  powder. 

A  formula  is  thus  made  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  to  any  other  bat- 
tle than  that  of  Fort  McHenry.  For  the  instant  that  the  words  Fort  McIIenry  are 
mentioned,  the  homophonous  words  forty  mad  hen»  flash  into  the  mind,  and  then  the 
date  words,  use  of  pomder,  (September,  1814.) 

For  the  battle  of  Huamantla  we  may  use  the  similar  sounding  expression,  a  var 
maiuU.     The  formula  would  then  be  : 

A  tear  mantle  is  the  smoke  of  the  battle  field,  which  conceals  beneath  its  sombre 
pall  many  an  Act  heroic. 

The  memory-words,  acf  heroic,  after  the  formula  has  been  once  learned,  oould 
hardly  be  connected  with  the  homophone,  forty  mad  kena,  corresponding  to  Fort 
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McHenry.  This  ingenions  device  enables  us  to  make  a  distinctive  formula  for  every 
battle. 

The  homophonous  formula  is,  I  think,  more  easily  remembered  than  the  dirt-ict. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  formulas  give  the  months  in  which  the  battles 
occurred.  The  month  is  represented  in  a  formula  by  making  the  first  two  sounds  of 
the  memory-word  correspond  to  the  first  two  of  the  name  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  to 
denote  January,  the  mnemonic  phrase  must  commence  with  the  soutu!.-*  of  J  and  N,  or 
their  equivalent*  in  the  table ;  for  February,  with  the  sounds  of  F  and  B,  or  their 
equivalentit,  etc. 

I  will  here  state  that  the  words  and,  or,  in,  of,  for,  an,  the,  to,  at,  <»n,  as,  than, 
from,  with,  though,  and  by,  are  to  be  omitted  in  determining  the  numerical  equiva- 
lents of  the  memory- words. 

In  the  formula  for  the  battle  of  Fort  McHenry,  the  first  two  rounds  of  the  memory- 
words,  those  of  S  and  B,  stand  for  September.  The  month  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
act  herinc,  is  October,  represented  by  the  sounds  of  C  hard  and  R. 

It  is  first  necessary  for  the  sttident  to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  table,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  the  figures,  when  the  sounds  are  mentioned,  and  vice  versa.  The 
labor  of  accomplishing  this  is  very  light.  The  formula)  are  next  to  he  learned.  It 
will  be  found,  that,  after  a  formula  has  been  committed  to  memory,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary, when  a  date  is  required,  to  repeat  oven  mentally  the  whole  formula  :  for  the 
memory-words,  having  been  logically  connected  with  the  event,  when  the  formula  was 
learned,  will  flash  into  the  mind  at  once,  at  the  mention  of  the  event. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  when  any  formula  is  learned,  (whether  it  be  i<imi1ar  to 
the  one  before  cited  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  or  not.)  not  alone  the  date  is 
impressed  upon  the  pupil's  mind,  but  also  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the  event  U> 
which  the  <late  belongs.  Thus,  when  the  tyro  in  History  reads  the  formula?  for  such 
events  as  the  discovery  of  America,  of  Florida,  and  of  the  Pacific  ;  for  the  settlements 
at  Port  Royal,  the  Navigation  Act,  etc.,  he  will  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such 
things  are  parts  of  the  history  of  his  country.  Therefore,  by  learning  the  formuUe,  he 
will  acquire  a  good  general  knowledge  of  History  :  and  in  order  to  perfect  that  knowl- 
edge it  becomes  necessary  for  him  simply  to  learn  the  minutia)  of  the  events  of  which 
the  outlines  are  already  in  his  brain.  I  would  then  recommend  that  the  pu[)il  first 
commit  to  memory,  according  to  this  system,  the  dates  of  History.  He  theu  should 
be  required  to  find  the  different  events  in  his  text-book,  and  learn  thoroughly  the 
accounts  there  given,  in  this  way  forming  upon  the  dry  bones  of  History  a  rounded 
and  perfect  organism. 

At  the  mention  of  any  historical  event,  a  mental  picture  is  created  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  old  system  the  picture  is  not  connected  with 
the  date,  but  in  the  one  that  I  have  outlined  the  two  are  inseparably  united.  In  this 
lies  the  grand  difference  between  the  two  methods. 

I  have  composed  over  three  hundred  formula)  for  the  events  of  United  States  His- 
tory, including  the  battles  of  the  different  wars,  the  settlement  and  admission  of  the 
States,  the  inauguration  of  the  Presidents,  treaties,  etc.  I  have  put  the  system  into 
practical  operation  in  my  School,  and  the  result  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  grati- 
fying. Every  member  of  my  class  manifested  much  zeal  in  learning  the  principles  of 
the  new  system  and  the  formulsB.  In  one  term,  not  only  all  the  formulae  just  alluded 
to,  comprising  a  full  compendium  of  the  dates  of  United  States  History,  were  mastered 
by  each  one,  but  also  a  greater  amount  of  historical  information  exclusive  of  the  dates 
was  acquired  than  in  the  same  length  of  time  previously,  when  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  dates,  (soon  to  be  forgotten,)  were  committed  to  memory  by  the  common 
method — repetition . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  a  member  of  this  class,  Master  Charles  Clark. 
if  present  to-day,  who  will,  if  it  be  your  wish,  demonstrate  to  you  what  can  be  done  by 
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chiMren  with  tiie  n»9i9tanco  of  this  systexD.  He  ia  prepared  to  answer  a  lar/^c  Duml)er 
of  the  date:*  of  United  States  History,  a  scloctiou  of  ancient  dates,  and  the  latitudes 
and  longitude;;!  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world — 4.')1  dates  and  71  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  He  will  also  repeat,  from  memory,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circumference,  consisting  of  155  figures,  the  arrangement  of  which,  as  you  all 
know,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  then  mention  the  place  of  any  figure,  couiting  from 
the  first. 

At  the  eoncluHion  of  Mr.  Bunneirs  address,  Charles  Clark,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bunnell's, 
was  called  for  to  answer  questions  illustrative  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  embraced  in  the  address.  Questions  written  out  upon 
sheets  of  pai)er  were  distributed  throughout  the  room,  and  all 
were  invited  to  ask  the  boy  any  questions  that  might  be  found 
thereon.  These  questions  were  of  very  wide  scope,  embracing 
deaths  of  remarkable  persons  of  antiquity;  the  latitude  and 
h>ngitu(le  of  various  cities,  and  many  leading  historical  events 
of  the  world,  besides  many  of  lesser  note.  For  instance,  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Cataline  Conspiracy  was  followed  by 
asking  the  time  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Ehode  Island,  and  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Abraham  by  asking  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Moscow.  Mr.  Bunnell  challenged  any  one  to  confuse 
his  pupil,  which  he  chiimed  to  be  an  impossibility,  as  the  for- 
mula* by  which  he  had  learned  these  dates  and  facts  were  not 
liable  to  confusion.  The  result  of  the  examination  showed  the 
truthfulness  of  the  statement,  as  the  examination  of  Master 
(/lark  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
never  failed  to  answer  almost  immediately  every  question  put 
to  him. 

Mr.  Bunnell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  Master 
Clark,  said  that  as  this  was  his  second  lecture  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  would  state,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  full  set  of  formula* — over  three  hundred — containing  all 
the  leading  events  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
if  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education  were  desirous  of 
procuring  them  he  would  have  them  printed,  provided  he  could 
have  sufficient  money  subscribed  to  pay  for  the  printing,  which 
would  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  said  ho  would  like  to  make  one 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Bunnell,  and  that  was  whether  he  thought  that 
method  of  cultivating  the  memory  had  advantages  over  and 
above  any  other  system. 

Mr.  Bunnell  said  he  had  always  found  that  when  you  crowd 
th(^  minds  of  your  pupils  with  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  and  arbi- 
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trary  figures  that  it  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  aid  the  niom- 
ory ;  whereas  any  one  could  see  that  by  this  system  of  formula* 
no  confusion  could  result  from  it.  The  memorization  of  the 
formula)  was  certain  to  result  in  the  acquisition  of  tiie  knowl- 
edge inl^nded  to  be  acquired,  and  must  be  a  superior  method  of 
cultivating  the  memory. 

Dr.  Peck  wished  to  inquire  the  cost  per  copy  of  the  formuhc, 
provided  the  amount  necessary  to  get  them  printed  was  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Bunnell  said  that  he  would  put  the  price  of  each  copy  at 
fifty  cents,  as  he  supposed  the  sale  would  be  very  limited,  and 
confined  alone  to  this  State. 

Dr.  Peck  said  he  had  been  veiy  much  pleased  with  the  exam- 
ination of  Master  Clark,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of 
the  instruction  imparted  by  means  of  these  formula*.  He  should 
subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  furnish  a  class,  of 
which  his  little  girl  was  a  member. 

The  President. — At  the  close  of  the  Institute  all  who  arc  de- 
sirous of  procuring  the  formula*  can  see  Mr.  Bunnell  here,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  sum  required  can  be  raised  without  any 
difficulty. 

Eev.  Wm.  H.  Hill  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  system  which 
these  formulffi  would  inaugurate  was  good.  Some  of  them  were 
humorous,  which  would  tend  to  help  the  mind  along.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  a  devotion  to  a  particular  arbitrary  set  of 
characters  was  rather  injurious  to  the  memory.  He  had  been 
associated  with  a  stenographic  reporter,  now  dead,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  and  while  the  stenographic  reporter  confined 
himself  entirely'  to  his  arbitrary  chanicters,  he  only  used  the 
consonant  characters  of  the  language,  and  while  his  own  memo- 
ry' was  strengthened  thereby,  that  of  the  stenographic  repor- 
ter was  weakened,  as,  after  being  associated  with  him  somi' 
years,  he  came  to  rely  upon  him  entirely'  for  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  had  participatnl  in  the  debates  which  they  were 
required  to  write  out. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  organir.e 
at  that  time  into  an  Educational  Convention. 
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STATE    EDUCATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

At  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  l»y 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  delegates  in  attendance.  [The 
Post-Office  address  of  such  delegates  as  handed  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  their  names,  is  given.] 

List  of  Delegates. 

ALAMEDA     COI^NTY. 

KSRAEL  JONES.  F.  M.  BARTLETT. 

J.  W.  JOSSELYN.  Miss  SARAH  LAKE. 

AHAPOK    COl'NTY. 

LANSING  TOOKER.  HARVEY  E.  BABCOCK. 

BUITK   COrNTY. 

T.  L.  VINTIN,  Chcrokoo  Flat 

CALAVKRAS    COUNTY. 

Hon.  ROBERT  THOMPSON SuperiiiUMident,  Mokelumue  Hill. 

W.  E.  CROWELL.  Mokelumne  Hill.  J.  H.  WELLS,  Caiui^  Seco. 

P.  PATTLK,  Mokelumno  Hill.  R.  E.  COMINS,  Angel's. 

Mi88  E.  HASKINS,  Mokclamne  Hill.  FETER  LEONARD,  Vallecito. 

Mm.  E.  FOSTER,  Mokelumne  Hill.  Miss  ROSA  LYNXWILER,  AngelV. 

COLUSA    COUNTY. 

lOHNSON,  Colusa.  Mw.  MARY  SPRINUSTED,  Colu>:^. 

Miss  LAURA  COOPER,  Colusu. 

CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY. 

Rfcv.  H,  RICHARDSON,  San  Pablo.  L  N.  BURKE,  Pachooo. 

EL   DORADO    COUNTY. 

M.  A.  LYNDE Superintendent,  Diamond  Springs. 

S.  D.  BAKER.  Diamond  Springs.  LEANDER  CUMMINGS,  Mud  Spring 

CYRT'S  BARTLETT,  Placervillo.  Misr*  I.  0.  IRVING,  Placerville. 

MiHH  ANNA  MILLER.  Plaecrvillo. 

NAPA    COUNTY. 

WILLIAM  DOVEY.  Seba^topol.  R.  N.  STURM. 

B.   W.  ARNOLD. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

WILLIAM  E.    PRESSY. 

PLACER   COUNTY. 

A.  H.  GOODRICH Superiu'.Mideo?. 

JOHN  S.  LVTY.  WILLIAM  CARROLL. 

A.  H.  McDonald.  mjss  fannie  s.  iiaswell. 

Mrs.    E.    G.     BAKER. 
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SACRAME5T0  COrNTT. 

Dr.  F.  W.  HATCH Superintendent,  Sacramento  City. 

Rev.  W.  U.  HILL.  Rev.  JESSE  T.  PECK,  D.  D., 

(Directors  Schools,  Sacramento  City.) 

S.  A.  SMITH,  Sacramento  City.  E.  G.  DOWNER. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Sacramento  City.  W.  B.  LAWLOR. 

J.  M.  HOWE,  Sacramento  City.  B.  S.  CROSBY. 

M.  L.  TEMPLETON,  Sacramento  City.  J.  M.  SIBLEY,  Polsom. 

MiRri  MARY  McCONNELL.  Sac.  City.  Misn  MAGGIE  McGREGOR. 

Miss  HATTIE  OSBORN,  Sac.  City.  Miss  FLORENCE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Miss  E.  R.  SPALDING,  Sac.  City.  Miss  MARTHA  WARREN. 

Miss  MARY  STINCEN,  Sac.  City.  Miss  MARY  A.  KEEGAN. 

Miss  KATE  COLLINS,  Saxj.  City.  Mrs.  LFBA  ORR. 

MissM.  J.  CLAYES,  Sacramento  City.  Mrs.  MARGARET  E.  WOIF. 

Miss  MARY  HOWE,  Sacramento  City.  Mrs.  L.  A.  BOOTHBY. 

Miss  J.  G.  KERCHEVAL,  Sac.  City.  Miss  MARY  A.  DUNN. 

J.  A.  SIMMONS.  Miss  E.  M.  MILLAN. 

A.  S.  DUBOIS,  Mormon  Island.  Miss  8.  A.  WILLIAMS. 

R.  D.  H.  YECKLEY.  Miss  CARRIE  HALL. 

E.  J.  SCHELLHOUSE.  Mrs.  JULIA  FOLGER. 

W.  A.  ANDERSON.  Mrs.  A.  M.  MITCHELL. 

Mrs.  EMILY  J.  CLARK. 

SAX  FRANCISCO  COUNTY. 

GEORGE  TAIT City  and  County  Superintendent. 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS,  San  Francisco.        HUBERT  BURGESS,  San  Francisc. 
GEO.  W.  BUNNELL,  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  JOHN  SWETT.San  Francisco. 

JOHN  SWETT,  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  GEO.  W.  BUNNELL,  Sa»  Fran 

J.  C.  PELTON,  San  Francisco. 

SAW  J0AQ4:iX   COUNTY. 

I.  S.  LOCKE Stockton  City  Superintendent. 

CYRUS  COLLINS County  Superintendent,  Stockton. 

M.  I.  RYAN,  Stockton.  W.  CARTWRIGHT,  Stockton. 

W.  S.  HUNT,  Stockton.  Mrs.  E.  A.  MITCHELL,  St<»ckton. 

JOSEPH  HOLDEN,  Stockton.  Miss  CLARA  B.  LOOMIS,  Stockton. 

ISAAC  R.  WILBUR,  Stockton.  Miss  MATTIE  P.  MILLER.  Stockton. 

Miss  MARY  ROBINSON,   Fugitt's. 

SANTA  CLARA   COUNTY. 

J.  H.  HILL,  San  Jbs6.  S.  BUSH,  San  Jos^. 

SONOMA   COUNTY. 

C.  G.  AMES,  Santa  Rosa.  E.  S.  STOCKWELL,  Hoaldsburj;;. 

JAMES  J.  MAXWELL,  Healdsbnrg. 

8TANI8LAU8    COUNTY. 

T.  W.  J.  HOLBROOK,  Knight's  Ferry.        GEO.  W.  SCHELI*.  KnightV  Ferry  . 

TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

JOHN  GRAHAM,  Columbia.  A.  L,  FULLER,  Shaw's  Flat. 

YOLO    COUNTY. 

H.  J.  SPENCER,  Woodland.  W.  S.  REAVIS,  Cnehe  Creek. 

H.  A.  PIERCE,  Woodland.  J.  D.  BICKNELL,  Woodland. 
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8TATE  AT  LARGE. 

J.    H.    SUANNON. 

NEVADA  TERRITORY. 

W.  G.  BLAKELY SupcrintcDdent,  Virginia  City. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  suggested  a  motion  to  ap- 
point a  temporary  Secretary. 

M.  I.  Ryan  was  then,  on  motion,  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 
The  following  Vice-Presidents  were  then  elected : 

F.  W.  HATCH,  Saijramento.  GEORaE  TAIT,  San  Francisco. 

A.  H.  GOODRICH,  Placer.  SOLOMON  BUSH,  SanU  Clara. 

I.  8.  LOCKE,  San  Joaquin.  ISRAEL  JONES,  Alamoda. 

M .  A.  LYNDE,  El  Dorado.  llou.  R.  THOMPSON.  Calaverac. 

Rev.  H.  RICHARDSON,  ContraCoata.  J.  B.  McCHESNEY,  Butte. 

E.  S.  STOCKWELL,  Sonoma.  D.  C.  STONE,  Yuba. 

T.  W.  J.  UOLBROOK,  Stanislaus.  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Yolo. 

JOHN  GRAHAM,  Tuoluinno.  CYRUS  BEARD,  San  Mutoo. 

WILLIAM  DOVEY,  Napa. 

On  motion  of  John  Graham,  M.  I.  Ryan  was  then  elected  per- 
manent Recording  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  George  W.  Minns  was  elected  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

The  President. — In  the  permanent  rules  of  our  organization 
we  are  required  to  have  a  Ti^easurer,  to  take  charge  of  our 
funds.     [Laughter.] 

M.  I.  Ryan  was  then  chosen  Treasurer. 

The  President. — The  Convention  is  now  fully  organized. 
The  first  husiuess  in  order  will  be  the  consideration  of  Text- 
Books.  There  is  a  report  upon  this  subject,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Minns,  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  inquired  of  the  President  who  were  entitled  lo 
membership  in  the  Convention. 

The  President  stated  that  any  person  engaged  in  teaching,  or 
who  was  connected  with  any  Educational  Board,  and  any  past 
Trustees  of  Boards  of  Education,  were  eligible  to  membership 
on  coming  forward  and  signing  the  Constitution. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill. — Do  you  understand  that  the}'  are  eligible,  or 
:ire  members  when  they  present  their  names  ? 

The  President. — When  'they  have  been  favorably  reported  on 
by  a  Committee,  and  have  signed  the  Constitution.  * 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill. — That  should  have  been  attended  to  yesterday. 
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By  that  decision,  Dr.  Pock  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  here, 
as  he  has  not  been  before  a  Committee.  I  have  not  yet  signed 
the  Constitution,  myself;  and  as  there  may  be  others  present  in 
the  same  condition,  I  move  that  all  Teachers  and  Members  of 
Boards  of  Education  present  be  admitted  to  membership  with- 
out at  this  time  undergoing  the  formality  of  signing  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Peck  said  that  was  quite  unnecessary,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  floor  and  make  motions. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried — more  than  two  thirds  of 
tlie  members  present  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

The  next  business  in  order  being  the  reports  of  Committees, 
the  President  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Text-Books,  George  W.  Minns,  was  in  tho 
hands  of  a  member  of  that  Committee.  Not  more  than  one 
tifth  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  were  at  this  Conven- 
tion, and  the  report  had  not  been  as  yet  submitted  to  them. 
Probably  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  report  to  be  presented  to 
the  Convention,  to  be  considered  seriatim. 

Mr.  Swett  hoped  that  the  report  would  bo  first  read  entire. 
Afterwards  the  distinct  reports  which  it  embodied  might  bo 
cuusidered  understandingly  by  the  Convention. 

M.  I.  Ryan,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  then 
connnence4  the  reading  of  the  follows ing  report. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  Committ4'e  appoiuted  at  the  la^t  uiLHitinjac  of  the  Californiu  State  Teachers' 
Iit:«titutc,  to  recoinmend  a  uuif(»rm  syMcm  of  Tcxt-Bookt^  forufie  in  the  Puhlk*  Schools 
throughout  the  State,  have  had  the  suhjtct  under  ronaidcration,  and  Jiulmiit.  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

The  j;reat  variety  of  Text-Books  u^od  in  th<.'  different  Scho<dH  of  the  Stnte  is  a 
fiource  of  much  embarrassment  to  Teachers,  and  Boriously  retards  the  progress  of 
itoholars.  It  not  unfre(|uent1y  happens  that  parent.**,  having  moved  from  one  county 
to  another,  arc  calleil  npon  to  purchai«o  almost  an  entirely  new  set  of  Text-Bonks  for 
their  children  in  the  Schocds  to  which  they  have  been  transferred.  In  many  Schools 
in  the  country,  several  different  Text-Books  on  the  same  subject  are  used  by  thi-  sanii* 
class.     Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  groat  evil. 

The  Committoe  therefore,  ap})reciating  the  impor-^ance  «>f  th?  subjoirt,  have  given  it 
great  attention.  The  (»bject  desired  is  two-f<dd:  Fir.'t,  to  have  a  nnif(»nn  system  of 
Text-Books  adopted  in  the  Public  Schools  :  and,  Secondly,  if  possilde,  to  h:«ve  each 
btHik  the  bc-.«t  of  its  kin<l.  If  nil  were  agreed  which  are  the  best  Tixt-Boi'ky.  and 
were  correct  in  their  "pinion,  both  object^i  would  be  attained  without  difficulty.  But 
it  is  precisely  upon  this  point  that  there  is  room  for  difference  of  (H)inion.  Every 
Teacher  may  have  his  favorite  work,  and  if  he  should  insist  upon  the  Convention 
approving  his  ch'tiee,  nothing  would  Ik;  accomplished.  In  order  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  whirh  the  Committee  were  appointed,  the  Committee  felt  that  there  must  be  a  yield- 
ing of  opinion  to  and  from  one  another,  among  themselves,  and  among  the  members 
of  the  Institute.  Keeping  carefully  in  mind  the  <»bjeet,  namely,  to  introilucL*  a  nniform 
system  of  Text-Books  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  the  Convention  shouM  endeavor,  by  a 
candid  comparison  of  opinions,  to  determine  which  are  the  best  Text-Books  for  that 
purpose,  every  Teacher  being  willing  to  yield  or  to  modify  his  opinions,  in  order  that 
the  very  desirable  result  which  all  wish  to  accouiplisli  may  be  attained. 

The  Committee  would  state,  that  in  selecting  certain  Text-Books  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  «lis2»arage  the  work  of  any  author  on  the  same  subject.  They  do  not  il  .•ubt  the 
iMerits  of  works  not  embra4.-ed  in  the  list  which  they  recommend,  nor  that  their  authors 
are  men  of  ability  und  learning.  But  the  Committee  were  obliged,  by  the  resctluiion 
api»<»inting  them,  to  make  a  W<<7/o«,  and  were  in  fact  embarrassed  in  so  doing,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  Scho<d-books  presented  for  their  consideration,  "of  the  making  "of 
which  "there  is  no  end." 

In  submitting  the  foUowing  list  of  Text-Bi»oks  for  the  action  of  the  Convention,  the 
Committee  beg  leave  U>  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  personal  examination  and  compari- 
son of  a  very  large  number  of  Text-Books  in  all  the  ditferent  braneht's,  (which  examin- 
ation has  been  laborious,  protracted,  and  thorough:)  of  u  com])arisim  of  tliv  list  with 
the  course  of  studies  adopted  in  the  Schools  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union;  and 
of  correspondeutte  with  many  persons  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Education. 

The  Committee  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which  they  have  received 
from  the  valuable  reports  on  Text-Books  matle  by  vari«>us  ComniiUees  to  iho  In.  litiite 
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at  its  \ii»t  acsaion.  It  will  he  seen  that  in  many  re^poctii  the  predcnt  Committee  cun- 
cur  in  the  recommendations  of  their  predecessors.  In  such  ca.ses,  to  avoid  repetition, 
the  Committee  simply  state  the  fact  of  their  concurrence,  referring;  the  Institute,  for 
extended  notice  of  the  books,  to  the  published  proceedings  of  the  last  Couventiou. 
Whenever  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  Committee  give  their  reasons  for  the 
change  they  make. 

Text-Books. 

READING,    SPELLING,   AND   DEFINING. 

The  National  Series  of  Readers — being  the  National  Primer,  the  First,  Second. 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  National  Readers.  By  Richard  G.  Parker  and  J.  Madis<»u 
Watson.     A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr,  New  York. 

Russell's  Elocutionary  Chart.     By  William  Russell. 

Elementury  Spelling  Book  ;  Pronouncing  S])eUiug  Book.  By  Joseph  I].  Worces- 
ter.    Swan,  Brewer  &.  Tileston,  Boston. 

Exercises  for  Dictation  and  Pronunciation  ;  containing  a  lar«;e  number  of  the  most 
difficult  words  in  the  language,  including  nearly  three  hundred  military  and  war 
terms,  together  with  a  variety  of  useful  lessons.  For  the  use  of  higher  classes.  By 
Charles  Northend.     A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation.  By  Edward  J.  Stearns.  Crosby. 
Nichols  A,  Co.,  Boston. 

J.  E.  Worcester's  Unabridged,  Universal,  Aca^lemic,  Comprehensive,  Elementary. 
or  Primary  Dictionary.  Webster's  Unabridged,  Royal  Octavo,  The  New  University. 
The  Academic,  The  High  School,  The  Common  School,  or  Primary. 

The  Committee  prefer  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

[The  Convention  substituted  Sargent's  Spellers  for  Worcester's  Spellers,  and  Sar- 
gent's Readers  for  Parker  A  Watson's. — Ed.] 

GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Oral  Introductory  Course  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar,  for  Beginners.  By 
Samuel  S.  Greene.     H.  H.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

A  New  English  Grammar.  By  Allen  H.  Weld  and  George  P.  Quackcubos.  Phiu- 
ney,  Blakeman  A  Mason,  New  York. 

For  advanced  students.  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  For  beginners.  First 
Lessons  in  Composition.  Both  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
If  a  more  simple  work  is  desired,  the  Committee  recommend  First  Book  in  Composi- 
tion, on  a  new  plan,  by  F.  Brookfield.  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.  It  is  a  charming 
little  book,  and  will  make  Composition  easy  and  attractive. 

In  studying  the  portion  of  Quackenbos*  Advanced  Course  relating  to  Punctuation, 
it  is  recommended  that  pupils  be  required  to  write  the  exercises  under  the  more  imp(»r- 
tant  rules  only. 

S.  W.  Clark's  S^'stem  of  Diagrams,  as  explained  in  his  First  LesHons  or  Practicsl 
Grammar.     For  the  Teacher.     A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 

The  Committee  advise  Teachers  to  learn  this  system,  which  is  easily  mastered,  an«l 
practise  their  scholars  in  analyzing  according  to  it.  The  advantages  are — the  interest 
which  pupils  take  in  the  exercise  ;  every  member  of  the  class  is  employcti ;  and  the 
Teacher  can  toll,  by  a  glance  at  the  slate  of  each  pujiil,  whether  his  analysis  is  correct. 

[To  this  list  the  Convention  added  Greene's  Elements  of  English  Gntmmar. — Ed.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  New  Primary  Arithmetic.  By  James  S.  Eaton.  Warren  Colbum's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic.  New  Edition  ;  with  a  short  introduction  to  Written  Arithmetic  by  his  son. 
Warren  Colbum.     Both  works  published  by  Brown  A  Taggard,  Boston. 
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Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,  for  Comiuon  Schools.  Key  for  the  Profjrcssive 
Practical.     By  Uoruiio  N.  Robiuson.     Ivieon  k  Phinney,  Now  York. 

MATHEXATICS. 

For  a  High  J^ehocjl. — Higher  Arithmetic  ;  Klementary  Algebra,  (forgirln  ;)  Elemcntti 
of  Algebra  on  the  basis  of  M.  Bonnloii,  or  Univcrpity  Algebra ;  Key  to  the  same ; 
Elementary  Geometry,  (for  girlM:)  Eluments  of  Geometry  and  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  with  numerous  practical  Problems,  Logarithmic  Table,  and  a  Table  of 
Natural  and  Logarithmic  Sines,  Co-8ine8,  and  Tangents  ;  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
By  Horatio  N.  Ridiin.-^m  or  Charles  Davies. 

Practical  Mathematics,  with  Drawing  an<I  Mensuration,  applied  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts.     By  Charlc:*  Davies.     A.  S.  BamcH  tfc  Burr. 

In  the  higher  Mathematics,  Professor  Davies'  works  are  of  very  great  merit :  so  also 
are  those  of  Profesi'or  Robinson.  It  is  very  difficult  to  choose  between  them;  but,  as 
it  u  necessary  to  make  a  Helccti<»n,  the  Committee  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1K6I,  and  recommend  Professor  (Charles  Davies'  advanced  works,  and  a  refer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  to  Professor  II.  N.  Robinson's  course  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

[The  Convention  inserted  **  Robinson's"  before  "  Higher  Arithmofic,''  making  it  to 
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read  **  Robinsolrs  Higher  Arithmetic." — En.] 

MOKAL    AXn    IXTELLKrTITAL    SCIENCE, 

For  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  Mixe<l  Schools. — Elementary  Moral  Lessons.  By 
M.  F.  Cowdcry.     H.  Cowperthwait  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Elements  of  M«iral  Science.  By  President  Francis  Wayland.  Phillips,  Samson  A. 
Co.,  Boston.     For  High  Schools. 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  (abridged,)  for  High  Schools.  By  Thomas  C.  Up- 
ham.     Harper  k  Brothers. 

MTHIO. 

The  Musical  BoU(|uet  and  Institute  Choir.  By  William  B.  Bradbury  and  Charles  C. 
Converse.  For  High  Schools  and  the  first  class  in  Grammar  and  Mixed  Schools. 
For  other  depart mmts,  the  Golden  Wreath.     By  L.  A.  Emerson. 

The  Scho(d  Harmonium,  manufactured  by  Mason  A,  Hamlini,  271  W^ashingtou 
street,  Boston.     Price,  eighty  dollars. 

CAI.ISTIIKNI<\S    A.X1>   GYMNASTICS. 

The  Family  Gymnasium.     Fowler  k  Wells,  New  York. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  Gymnastic  Monthly  and  Bost<m  Journal  of  Physical  Culture.  One 
dollar  a  vcar. 

The  New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  By  Dr.  Dio  Li-wis.  With 
three  hundred  illustratitms.     Ticknor  k  Fiebl,  Boston.     The  best  book  oti  the  subject. 

OBJECT   TEACIIIXJ. 

Object  Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  I*rimary  Schools.  By  A.  S. 
W^elch,  Principal  cd"  Michigan  State  Normal  Scho(d.     A.  S.  Barnes  k  IJiirr. 

Primary  Objrct  Lessons,  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  Harper 
k  Brothers. 

GEoouAPny. 

A  Prinmry  Geography,  on  the  basis  of  the  Object  Meth(»d  of  Instruction.  By  For- 
dyco  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  Pcnnsvlvania.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  k  Co. 

First  Book  of  Geography,  and  Intermediate,  or  Common  S».ho(»l  Geography,  for 
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Grammar  Schools;    Phynical   Geography,  for  Iligh  Schools.     All  by  D.  M.  Warren. 
H,  H.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  San  FnineiHco. 

Th«^  only  diJDfurence  between  the  Intcrmodiatc  and  the  Common  School  Geogra]>hy  i.s. 
that  the  former,  being  det>igned  for  the  Schools  of  this  State,  contains  a  largo  map  ot 
California ;  altir),  of  the  Environs  of  Sacramento  an<I  San  Frauci.soi*. 

The  Committee  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  totho  foll<»wing  work  which  U  now  in 
preparation.  If  carried  out  on  the  eame  plan  a»  the  l^rimary  Geography,  tbe  book 
will  have  great  merit. 

An  Intermediate  Geograi»hy,  on  the  baj^is  of  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction  : 
embracing  Ancient  and  Modern  IIi«t4>ry,  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy :  philosophically  prepared  and  arranged  for  Commt)n  Schools.  By  Fordyce  A. 
Allen. 

Corneirs  Cards  for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Map  Drawing.     D.   Appletou  A  Co.. 
New  York. 

For  a  High  School. — Ancient  lieograi>hy  and  Atlas.  By  S.  Augustus  Mitchell. 
Cowpcrthwail  &  Ci>. 

Guyot'8  Slate  Ma^v-Drawing  Cards.  These  can  be  drawn  upon  with  a  slate,  soap- 
i*t4inc.  or  chalk  pencil,  and  cleaned  with  a  clean,  damp  sjionge.  when  the  card  will  be 
left  in  its  original  ttate,  and  reatly  for  use  again.  With  proper  cae,  they  can  be 
drawn  on  over  five  hun«lroil  times.  On  ono  .-ide  of  each  card  will  be  found  the  couiJ* 
lines  ;  aad  <m  the  other  side,  the  rivers  «»f  the  same  portit»n  (»f  the  eanh.  Price,  om* 
dollar  per  set. 

Ani»ther  set  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  and  will  be  known  as  (;iuyot*s 
Muji-Drawing  Cards.     Price,  thirty-eight  cents  per  set. 

Both  sets  for  sale  by  Charles  Scribner,  124  Gran<l  street,  New  York.  Wh<-le  set. 
sixteen  maps. 

Mapping  Plates,  or  Skeleton  Maj^s,  for  Map  Drawing,  three  cents  each;  bv  mail. 
pre])ai'l.  four  cents.  This  Kcries  of  Maps  con.-^ists  of  twciity->ix  ^ho^•ts,  of  School 
Atlas  size,  having  the  parallels  and  meridiaitit  printe<l.  llolbro«»k  School  Api)ari.tu> 
Company,  New  York. 

[For  Warren's  First  Book  in  Geography,  and  Wari^eu's  Intennediate,  or  Common 
Sehocjl  Geography,  the  Convention  substituted  Cornell's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
and  added  to  the  list  Pelton's  Outline  Mai>s. — Ei».] 

B4>0K-KRBI'lN(i. 

Hanaford  A  Payson's  System  of  Book-keei)ing.  conipriscd  in  three  books.  By 
L.  B.  Hanaford  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 

Single  Entry.     Common  Scho(d  Edition.     Blanks  for  the  same. 

Double  ami  Single  Entry.     High  Scho(d  Edition.     Blanks  for  the  same. 

Academic  Edition.  Comprising  Commercial  Aritlnnetic,  etc.,  etc.  Blanks  for  the 
same.     Published  by  Crosby  A  Nichols. 

PRNMANSnil'. 

A  System  of  Penmanship,  in  ten  numbers.  By  Hubert  Burgess.  H.  H.  Bancroft 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco.     This  svstein  is  Introduced  into  the  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

An  Improved  Schoid  Inkstand  an<l  Inkstand  Filler,  manufactured  by  Orrin  N. 
Moore.  Boston,  arc  highly  recommended. 

The  Perfection  Ink- Well  is  soM  by  the  HolbrO'»k  School  Apparatus  Company,  New 
York. 

DUAWIXG. 

A  System  of  Drawing,  in  four  numbers.  By  Hubert  Burgess.  Three  are  already 
conijileted  :  the  fourth  is  nearly  ready  for  use.  This  sy&tem  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco. 
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A  jsjstem  of  uxeroises  introductory  to  Drawing,  commencing  with  those  for  primary 
pupilj*,  by  the  9amc  anthor,  is  also  in  use  in  the  Schools  of  San  Franci8Co. 

Burgess'  Exercises  for  Primary  Pupils,  in  use  in  San  Vrancisoo,  are  found  admira- 
bly :<uited  to  employ  the  pupil  pleasantly  and  profitably.  They  furnish  copies  of  the 
alphabet,  largo  and  small,  written  and  printed,  also  of  figures,  and  purely  elementary 
lesson:*  in  Drawing  for  slate  and  black-board  exercises. 

All  the  works  on  Drawing  for  sale  by  Kenny  &  Alexander,  San  Francisco. 

HISTORY. 

Illustrated  School  Hitftory  of  the  United  States  and  the  a(^acent  parts  of  America, 
fr<im  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  present  time ;  embracing  a  full  account  of  the 
aborigines  ;  biographical  notices  of  ditttinguij^hcd  men  ;  numerous  maps,  plans  of 
battle-fields,  and  pictorial  illustrations.     By  G.  P.  Quackenbos.     D.  Appluton  A  Co. 

Element^  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Joseph  E.  Woroc8t4?r.  M'illiam  J. 
Reynolds  A  Co.,  lioston. 

Willanl's  Map  or  Temple  of  Time  ;  Willard's  American  Chrouograi»hcr  ;  "NVillanl's 
English  Chronographer.     A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr. 

A  Comprehensive  Chart  of  American  History-.  By  Marcius  Willsou.  Colored, 
mounte<l,  and  varnished.     Size,  five  feet  by  six.     Price,  six  dollars.     Ivison  4  Phinney. 

Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal  History  ;  from  the  German  of  Strauss. 
Forty-three  by  thirty-two  inches.  Price,  mount^^d,  three  dollars.  Holbrook  School 
Apparatus  Company,  New  York. 

NATURAL    SCIEXCES. 

For  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments. — The  Child's  Book  of  Common 
Things,  and  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Both  by  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker.  These 
books  may  be  used  by  the  children,  or  by  the  Teach  ?r  aloue. 

For  the  Grammar  Department. — Hooker's  First  Book  in  Physiology  :  Rudiments  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  V)y  Denison  Olmsted;  or  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
G.  P.  QMackciibos,  if  a  more  exttndcd  work  is  desired.  How  Plants  Grow,  by  Asa 
Gray.     Hooker's  Natural  History  may  be  used  as  a  general  exercise. 

For  a  High  School. — Quackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy  :  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  ; 
Elements  of  Astronomy,  by  John  Brocklesby,  or  Olmsted's  Scho(d  Astronomy;  Hu- 
man Physiology,  for  Colleges  and  Higher  Classes  in  Schools,  by  Dr.  Worthington 
Hooker  j  Chemistry,  by  John  A.  Porter,  with  Edward  L.  Youman's  Atlas  and  Chart 
of  Chemistry — by  means  of  which  the  Teacher  can  illustrate  to  the  eye  the  principles 
of  chemical  combination  ;  Mineralogy,  (small  edition,)  by  James  D.  Dana;  Elemen- 
tary Geology,  (last  edition,)  by  Presi<lent  Edward  Hitchcock;  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology, edited  by  .lohn  Ware,  M.  D.;  A  Manual  of  Agriculture,  by  George  B.  Emerson 
and  Charles  L.  Flint.     Swan,  Brewer  &  Tilesttm,  Boston. 

Dr.  H«n)ker  has  just  published  a  First  Book  of  Chemistry*,  which  "  can  be  readily 
comprehendeil  by  pupils  of  average  capacity,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  especially  if  tboy 
have  gone  through  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  which  it  is  intended  to  follow.  At  the 
same  lime,  it  is  fitted  for  older  scholars,  to  whom  the  subjeet  of  Chemistry  is  entirely 
new." 

Every  one  who  has  reatl  or  used  Dr.  Hooker's  books  for  the  young  has  been  de- 
lighted with  them.  H.e  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  men,  who,  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing, know  how  to  draw  from  their  groat  stock  of  knowledge  exactly  what  is  inti.dligi- 
ble  and  interesting  to  the  young.     His  style  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  clearness. 

This  book  is  to  be  followed  by  three  other  books  for  the  next  higher  grade  of  pupils. 
Part  I.,  Natural  Philosophy.     Part  II.,  Chemistry.     Part  III.,  Mineralogy. 

These  books  will  be  well  worth  the  examination  and  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Education. 
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A  v^ery  convenient  apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  cxi>erimcnts  in  Chemistry  is 
manufauturcd  and  neatly  packed  by  James  R.  Chilton,  93  Prince  street.  New  York. 
Price,  there,  twenty-three  dollarei.  It  con.«ist8  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  bell  glaos,  fun- 
nel tubes,  funnels,  retorts  and  retort-stand,  receiver,  sand-bath,  hydrogen  generator, 
crncibk'8,  a  spirit-lamp,  a  set  of  test-tubes  and  stand,  hydrogen  pistol,  a  gas-bag  and 
jets,  stop-cock,  connectors,  etc.;  together  with  some  of  the  .rare  chemicals  used. 
Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  by  Harper  A  Brothers,  should  be  purchased 
with  this  apparatus,  as  it  gives  minute  directions  for  its  use. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

For  the  First  Class  in  Grammar  Schools. — Howe's  Young  Citizens'  Manual.  A.  S. 
Barnes  A  Burr. 

For  a  High  School. — The  Constitutional  Text-Book :  a  practical  and  familiar  expo- 
sition of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Furman  Sheppard.  Childs  ct 
Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  also  notice  a  work  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  entitled 
School-Boys*  Infantry  Tactics,  with  illustrations. 

ELOCUTION. 

The  Little  Orator :  Entertaining  Dialogues.  By  Charles  Northcnd.  A.  S.  Barnes 
A  Burr. 

The  Progressive  Speaker  and  Common  School  Reader.  Published  by  Baziu  A 
Ellsworth,  Boston. 

Self-Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking  and  Conversation.  By  William  Sherwood. 
A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr. 

The  Intermediate  Standard  Speaker.     By  Epes  Sargent. 

The  Standard  Speaker.     By  Epes  Sargent. 

Original  Dialogues.     By  Epes  Sargent.     John  L.  Shorey,  Boston. 

The  New  York  Speaker.     By  Warren  P.  Edgarton.     Mason  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Humorous  Speaker.     By  Oliver  Oldham.     Ivison  A  Phinney. 

The  Book  of  Oratory.     By  Edw.  C.  Marshall.     D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

[The  Convention  added  RusseH's  Vocal  Culture  and  Bronson's  Elocution. — Ed.] 

CHARTS,    MAPS,    AND    APPARATUS    FOR    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Holbrook's  Apparatus,  consisting  of  a  numeral  frame,  geometrical  solids,  magnet, 
an  eight-iuch  terrestrial  globe,  a  five-inch  hemisphere  globe. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  purchase  of  Holbrook's  hett  apparatus,  as  the  bat 
is  the  eheapfat. 

The  Teacher's  Guide  to  Illustration  :  to  accompany  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus. 
A  very  useful  little  work. 

Holbrook's  Primary  Drawing  Slate  ;  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  each  twenty-five  cent«.  These 
slates  teach  the  right  manner  of  holding  the  pen  ;  give  copies  of  writing-letters,  both 
small  and  capitals :  and  furnish  a  variety  of  drawing  copies.  They  arc  all  mufflt:i1. 
They  are  expressly  adapted  to  the  system  of  Primary  Instruction  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bos- 
ton. Full  directions  for  using  them  will  be  given  in  the  Boston  Primary  School  Man- 
ual.    There  have  been  ten  thousand  of  these  slates  introduced  into  the  Boston  Schools. 

Foot  rule,  yard  stick,  tape  measure;  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck  and  half  bushel 
measures  :  squares  of  pasteboard,  one  inch,  one  foot,  and  one  yard  ;  beans  or  pebbles, 
for  counting  ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with  two  half-ounc«,  eight  one-ounce,  four  four-ounce, 
two  eight-ounce,  one  each  of  one-pound  and  two-pound  weights. 

A  Map  of  California. 

Colton's  Pictorial  Cards,  or  pictures  of  a  lake,  a  river,  an  island,  etc. 
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Curaeirs  Outlino  Maps^  (coDsistinfr  of  twelve,)  with  a  Key. 

Charts,  accompanied  hy  a  Munaal  of  Object  Lei>iions  and  Elementary  Instruction. 
Uy  Marcius  Willaon  A  N.  A.  Calkins.  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  Beries  cmbrnces 
twenty-two  Charts,  each  about  twenty-two  by  thirty  inches,  abounding  in  colored 
illustrations. 

I. — Elrmentnrtf  Chart*. — No.  1,  Elementary  Reading.  Nob.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6.  Lessons  in 
Reading.  No.  7,  Elementary  Sounds.  No.  8,  Phonic  Spelling.  No.  9,  Writing. 
No.  10,  Simple  Drawing.  No.  11,  Chart  of  Lines  and  Mcatiures.  No.  12.  Forms  and 
Solids*. 

II. — Color  Chartn. — No.  1.3,  Familiar  Colors.     No.  14,  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors. 

III. — Natural  HiMtory  Ckartn, — No.  15,  Economical  Uses  of  Animals.  No.  16. 
The  Classification  of  Animals.  No.  17,  Birds.  No.  18,  Reptiles :  Fishes.  No.  19, 
Botanical.  Forms  of  leaves,  stems,  roots,  and  flowers.  No.  20,  Botany.  The  Classi- 
fication of  Plants.  Nos.  21  an<l  22,  Economical  Uses  of  Plants.  These  Charts  con- 
tain colored  illustrations  of  common  fruits ;  common  root  plants  :  the  cereals ;  rare 
fruits  from  warm  countries  ;  medicinal  plants :  plants  used  for  bevemgCH.  for  manu- 
factures, for  coloring,  spices  :  miscellaneous  uses. 

The  Manual  will  be  found  indispensable  to  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of 
instruction  from  these  Charts. 

Pricen. — Elementary  Charts,  mounted,  two  Charts  on  a  board,  each  board,  sixty 
«*eut8.  Elementary  Charts,  in  sheets,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  each  Chart,  twcnty-flvo 
«»cnta. 

Color  Charts  :  the  pair,  mounted,  one  dollar  and  eighty  ccntj*.  Familiar  Color 
Charts,  in  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  ninety  cents.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors,  in 
sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  sixty  cents. 

Natural  History  Charts,  mounted,  two  Charts  on  a  board,  each  board,  ninety 
cents.     In  sheet,**,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  each  Chart,  thirty-five  cents. 

Whole  .set,  mounted,  nine  dollars.  Wh(de  set,  in  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  seven 
dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

TYPE    LKTTER    CAllDS. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises  on  the  early  Reading  Charts,  a  set  of  TyfK)  Letter 
(^ards  has  been  prepared,  combining  both  amusement  and  instruction.  Of  the  same 
•lizc  as  the  large  letters  on  the  Reading  Charts,  these  Cards  are  designed  to  be  used  by 
rhihiren  in  setting  up  a  great  variety  of  words  and  sentences,  with  their  appropriate 
capitals,  pauses,  spaces,  and  inflections.  They  will  aid  in  learning  the  al]»habet,  in 
learning  to  read,  to  sjiell,  to  count,  and  to  compose  a  great  variety  of  sentences.  One 
i<et  embraces  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces ;  but  the  set  may  be  doubled, 
trebled,  etc.     A  suitable  Frame  would  be  a  convenience,  for  sotting  up  sentences,  etc. 

THE   BOSTON   PRIMARY    SCHOOL   TABLETS;    WITH    A    MANTAL. 

Prepared  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schrmls. 
The  set  comprises  twenty  tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven 
inches.  Price  per  set,  in  sheets,  four  dollars.  Mounted,  five  dollars.  Sample  set^<,  in 
sheets,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  four  dollars.  Brown  <t  Taggard. 
Publishers,  Boston. 

These  Tablets  have  been  introduced  into  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and 
have  given  great  satisfaction. 

A  set  of  wine  measures  is  made  by  Holbrook,  expressly  for  Schools  :  in  nests,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.     Also,  a  set  of  weights  for  seventy-five  cents. 

For  any  of  the  Holbrook  Apparatus,  addresi<  F.  C.  Brownell,  2l>  Howard  street. 
New  York. 
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MAPS    ANI»    Al'PAllATUS    FOB   QUAMMAK   A5D    MIXED    SrUOOLS. 

A  Map  of  Californin. 

J.  H.  C«»lton'i<  MapH  of  the  World  and  its  grand  divisions,  aro  considered  the  best. 

A  very  good  Map  htm  boon  published  by  Jacob  Monk,  Philadelphia,  called  the 
"  Contiucntal  Map  of  North  America;  compiled  fn>m  recent  (iovcrnment  Surv»'yj^ 
and  other  tiources :  1862.*'  It  has  a  list  of  fortD,  arsenals,  et<-.;  a  Cenfiis  of  the 
United  iStates  and  (-anada^?  in  1861 :  a  Chart  of  the  Physical  Features  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas. 

There  ha«  lately  appivared  an  excellent  Map,  calletl  The  Naval  and  Military  Ma)' 
of  the  United  Stiites. 

Colton  hah  lately  fiublished  an  improved  Map  of  North  America,  the  adjac<iit 
islands  and  countries. 

Coltiin's  Map  of  the  Western  Gold-Fields,  comprised  in  the  Territories  c»f  the 
United  States  west  <>f  the  Mississippi,  and  also  in  British  Columbia,  Vancouver';- 
Island,  as  far  north  as  the  55th  parallel :  1862. 

J.  H.  Coltou's  New  Atlas  of  the  World:  1861.  This  is  an  invaluable  Atlas  to  the 
Teacher.  It  shows  most  pliic^*s  of  prominent  interest  in  botli  Ancient  and  Modeni 
History,  lato  discoveries,  new  civil  divi.'«ious,  and  has  maps  illustratini^  the  leading' 
facts  of  Physical  Geogrnphy. 

W.  Holt,  305  Montgomery  street,  has  always  i)n  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Map.- 
and  Charts. 

Hol))ro«)k*s  Apjtaratus  for  Common  Schools.  Tellurian,  geouietrical  solids,  terres- 
trial globe,  (eight-inch,)  with  horixon  and  quadrant,  celestial  sphere,  hemisphere  globe, 
(five-inch.)  magnet,  cube  root  block,  orrery — with  the  Teachers'  Guide  to  Illustration. 

Ide  &  Dutton.  Boston,  have  Loring's  Low-Stand  Globes,  at  five  dollars,  ten  dollars, 
and  thirteen  d»dlars  each  :  a  Franklin  Globe,  for  twelve  dollars  :  an«l  a  Semi-Frame 
Globe,  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

If  Apparatus  to  illustrate  Natural  Philosophy  is  desired,  N.  B.  Chamberlain  A' 
Sons,  or  E.  S.  Ritchie,  Boston  ;  the  Holbrook  School  .4pi»aratus  Co.,  or  Benjamin 
Pike,  .Jr.,  New  York  City,  will  furnish  .*»cts  for  from  one  hundred  dollars  up  to  five 
hundred  doll  art?. 


Remarks  on  Text-Books. 

The  ftdlowiug  books  receive  the  recommendation  of  (his  Committee,  and  also  of  the 
Committees  which  reported  to  the  Institute*  in  eighte.Mi  hundred  and  sixty-one: 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Scries  of  Reatlcrs  ;  R«»binsou's  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Higher  Ari'hmetio,  and  Davios'  an«l  Robinson's  course  of  Iliglier  Mathematics  ;  C«>w- 
dery's  Moral  Le.^sonn ;  Wayland's  Moral  Sciwnce  :  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy  ; 
Musical  Bouquet  and  Institnte  Choir :  Golden  Wreath  :  The  Family  Gymnasium  : 
C'lnicll's  Cards  for  the  Stmly  and  Practice  of  Map  Drawing  :  ComeU's  Outline  Map.-  : 
Burgess'  System  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing  ;  Worcester's  Elements  of  General 
History  :  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Common  Things  ;  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature, 
Natural  History.  First  Book  in  Physiology,  and  Human  Physiology — all  by  the  sanu* 
author:  Olm.-'ted's  Rudiments  of  Natural  l*hilo.»sophy  and  Astron<>my  ;  Olmsted'.*: 
School  Astronomy  :  Gray's  How  I'lants  (}row  ;  Quafkvnbos'  First  Lessons  in  Compo- 
sition, Advanced  Course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  Natural  Philosophy  : 
BnML'klesby's  Elements  <»f  Astronomy  ;  Porter's  Chemistry ;  Vouman's  Atlas  and 
Chart  of  Chemistry  :  Dana')^  Mineralogy  ;  Hitchcock's  Elementary  Ge«>logy  :  Hol- 
brook's  S'.-hool  Appjiratus  :  Colton's  Majis  ;  Rus.-'eir-*  Elocuti<inary  Chart ;  Warri-!i's 
Physical  Geojjraphy. 
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SPKLLINO    AND    DEFINING. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  National  Elementary  Si»eller,  the  National  Advanced 
Spoiler,  Smith's  Grammar  School  Speller,  Smith's  Juvenile  Deliuer,  Smith's  Defincr'j? 
Manual.  Lyml's  First  Book  of  Etymdogy,  and  Lynd's  Class-Book  of  Ktyin(»logy — 
i-ecommended  t'j  the  Institute  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-onvj — make  l*n>  long  a 
Mm  for  introduction  in  our  Schools.  They  have,  therefore,  substituted  Worce.'*ter's' 
Elementary  Spelling  Book,  Worce.-'ter'rt  Pronouncing  Speller,  and  Northend's  Dicta- 
tion ExerciscH  for  advanced  clas:?es. 

In  Worctster'.»<  Pronouuciug  Sjielling  Book,  as  in  his  Elementary  Speller,  the  dcsijrn 
is  to  give  both  the  orthography  ami  punctuatioD  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  wordn 
are  classified  so  as  to  present  irregularities  distinctly  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  that  he 
may  bcct»me  familiarized  with  them.  In  some  of  ihe  exercises  on  words  cont.iiining 
jiilcnt  letters,  the  latter  are  in  italics.  One  groat  merit  of  thise  Spellers  is.  that  the 
words  selected  arc  those  in  common  use,  and  with  which  the  pupil  ought  to  become 
ao«|uaintcd.  They  arc  also,  t(»  a  great  extent.  Defining  Spellers.  The  words  are  very 
clearly  anil  simply  explained  in  th.*  Exercises  for  Writing.  No  Dictation  Excrci>es  to 
be  compared  with  Worcester's  can  be  found  in  any  other  Spellers  of  the  same  class. 
We  dti  nut  find  in  Worcester  any  such  sentence  as — 

"  If  proof  bu  dedncible  from  these  facts,  hj  will  adjudicate  your  claim  and  grant  an 
annuity.  I  can  but  vituperate  my  undutiful  son,  if  he  repudiates  his  debts,  a?.d  reftisc 
to  remunerate  his  servants." — (,See  pp.  117  and  148,  Parker's  National  Pronouncing 
Speller.) 

DH'TIONABIES. 

The  Committee  prefer  Worcester's  Dictionaries  to  Webster's,  as  authority,  btith  in 
orthography,  etymology,  and  in  definitions.  Worcester  gives  the  language  a."  it  is  : 
Webster,  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  bo.  Webster's  peculiarities  of  spelling  are  n!»t 
adopted  in  England,  either  by  the  newspay>ers,  or  in  the  editions  of  standard  English 
author.-*,  from  Shakspeare  to  Dickens.  Neither  are  they  followed,  in  this  country,  in 
the  works  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Washington  Irving,  of  Bancroft. 
Bryant.  Hawthorne,  Prescott,  Ililliard,  Longfellow,  Fclton,  Adams,  Horace  Mann, 
Holmes.  Emerson,  Ticknor,  Motley,  Cooi>er.  Story,  or  Parsons.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  official  publication  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  the  records  of  the  United  States 
S;;nate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
nor  in  any  >»ranch  of  the  public  printing  at  Washington.  Worcester's  Dicti<»naries 
are  recommended  by  the  Presidents  of  many  Colleges  in  all  part^  (»f  the  country,  and, 
in  .iddititm  to  the  dis-inguished  authors  before  mentioned,  b^-  such  men  as  Professor 
LouiH  Agassiji.  (Jeorge  P.  Marxh,  (au'hor  of  Lectures  «»n  the  English  Language  :)  and. 
ahrc.ad,  by  Thomas  Carlylc,  by  the  Rev.  W.  WhewcU.  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
Canibridje  :  by  the  Rev.  Jostjph  Bosworth,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Oxford  Uni- 
vi-r»^i\v,  and  by  Charles  Richardr-.-.n.  the  oldest  English  Lexicographer,  and  author  (** 
ihe  best  T)icti«mary  of  the  Engli.-h  Tiauiruagc  published  in  Creat  Britain,  since  John- 

HRAMMAK. 

<rreene's  Introductory  Course,  intended  t«)  be  wholly  oral,  is  admirable  in  every 
res|»ect.  It  is,  in  fact,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  (Irammar  through  object-teaching,  and 
is  a  capital  book  even  for  the  latter  purpose  alone.  Models  arc  given  as  specimens  <»!' 
methods  which  Teachers  shouM  adopt.  The  directions,  which  should  bo  faithful!} 
fidlowed.  are  full  and  explicit,  and  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  clear,  natural,  and 
attractive  manner.  This  '*  Cour.»e,"  which  has  been  bound  up  with  (ilreene's  Elcmeiitj- 
<if  Engli:«h  (trnmmar,  is  now  published  sej.mrately. 

Weld  and  Quackenb<i&' New  English  Grammar  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  not  being 
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above  the  comprehonsion  of  young  Hcho)ar9.  If  docB  not  atteiD)>t  too  much,  and  can 
therefore  be  undorstood  throughout.  Its  rules  and  definitions  nrc  clear  :  it  has  copiouR 
cxercii«es  of  a  practical  character,  and,  throughout,  is  carefully  kept  in  view  the  main 
object  for  which  Grammar  is  studied  :  namely,  to  enable  the  student  to  express  his 
thoughts  aptly  and  grammatically.     The  work  is  unhesitatingly  recommended. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-cight  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
voted  that  "  one  treatise  on  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  one  treatise  on  Written  Arithme- 
tic, and  no  more,  shall  be  used  as  Text-Books  in  the  (irammnr  Schools."  The  Com- 
mittee prop(»se  the  same  course  for  the  Schools  of  this  State.  They  have  therefore 
recommended  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Wairren  ColburnV  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic for  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic  for  the  Primary 
Department.  The  last  book  is  the  bett  Primary  Arithmetic  that  has  come  under  the 
uotioo  of  the  Committee.  It  is  full  of  illustrations,  and  is  universally  commended. 
Warren  Colbum'a  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  well  kn<»wn  to  every  Teiu'her.  It  is  the 
first  Arithmetic,  perhaps,  ever  printed  on  the  Inductive  System.  Every  other  Mental 
Arithmetic  is  merely  modelled  on  this  )dan.  This  Arithmetic  hna  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  under  the  foregoing  resolution  the  Boston  Committee  discontinued  the  use  of 
all  other  Intellectual  Arithmetics,  and  returned  to  the  original  Mental  Arithmetic — 
Warren  Colburn's — a*  the  best  of  all. 

GEOGKAPnY. 

Allen's  Primary  Geography  is  really  primary,  and  is  a  delightful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Geography.  The  book  captivates  by  its  illustratiuus  and  pictorial  maps. 
The  Committee  agree  with  a  reviewer,  who  says  that  he  **  would  give  more  for  the 
real  impressiuus  and  knowledge  a  child  would  gain  iu  his  pastime  in  looking  over 
these  beautiful  maps,  than  for  all  he  ordinarily  gets  iu  the  Primary  School  under  the 
old  methods  of  teaching  by  question  and  answer." 

Warren's  Geographies  have  these  merits :  They  are  not  upon  the  formal  system  of 
<luestion  and  answer  ;  they  do  not  go  into  minutias  but  notice  the  grand  facts  and 
leading  principles  ;  the  questions  on  a  map  of  a  country  follow  the  description,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  instead  of  preceding  it :  the  review  questions  are  admirable,  and 
exercise  the  thoughts  of  the  learner ;  there  are  capital  exercises  in  making  voyages  to 
different  ports,  purchasing  cargoes,  etc.;  there  is  a  valuable  commercial  map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  principal  connecting  lines  V>y  railroatl,  also  the  railroad 
routes  to  the  Pacific ;  there  is  also  a  Commercial  Map  of  the  World,  exhibiting  the 
principal  routes  of  oceanic  communication  :  there  are  twenty  copper-plate  and  elec- 
trotyped  maps,  and  numerous  fine  engravings.  In  the  Intermediate,  or  Common 
School,  as  well  as  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  revised  edition, 
keeps  up  with  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    UXITKD    8TATK8. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  so  extended  that  a  work  which  should  contain  all  the 
important  facts,  properly  elucidated,  would  be  far  too  long  for  use  in  the  Common 
Schools.  The  book  suited  for  that  purpose  must  be  one  that  can  be  thoroughly  studied 
within  the  time  aUowed  ;  it  should  mention  the  leading  events  with  suflicient  detail  to 
show  their  proper  connections  :  it  should  be  accurate  in  the  recital  of  facts,  and  sim- 
ple, clear,  and  interesting,  in  style.  After  examining  many  Histories,  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  Quackenbos'  History  of  the  United  States  possesses  these  excellent 
characteristics.  Appropriate  illustrations,  i)repared  with  great  care,  to  instruct  as  well 
as  to  please,  have  been  liberally  i)rovided.  Maps  and  plans  art»  also  given.  Brief 
biographies  of  distinguished  men  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume,,  besides  furnishing 
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to  the  pupil  models  of  worth  and  patriotism.  The  progress  of  art,  Bvienoc,  and  iovon- 
tion,  the  t«tate  of  society  at  different  |)eriods,  and  other  matters  essential  to  a  complete 
view  of  a  country's  history,  receive  due  attention.  The  pronunciation  is  given, 
in  brackets,  after  foreign  and  difficult  proper  names. 

Lo(«sing'H  lIu*tory,  with  its  numerous  notes,  is  very  valuable  for  reference,  but  ap- 
peurp  to  the  Committee  to  be  too  long  for  use  in  our  ^i-hools.  In  tlii«t  opinion  the 
(\immittee  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Teachers  who  have  used  the  work. 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  FROM  WUICH  TEACIIEKS  OP  IIIUH,  GRAMMAR,  OR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 
MAY  .HKLKOT  THOSE  8DITABLK  KOR  THKNSELVK8  OR  FOR  A  LIBRARY  FOR  THEIR 
VUPILS. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant,  by  Charles  Northend:  Crosby,  Nichols  A  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Normal  Mothoddi  of  Teaching,  by  Alfred  Uolbrook  :  A.  S.  Barnes  <k  Burr.  The 
Rho<le  Island  Schoolmaster :  published  monthly,  by  Cooke  &  Danielsou,  Providence  ; 
price,  one  dollar  a  year.  The  Massachusetts  Teacher:  published  monthly,  at  No.  119 
Wahhington  f^treet.  Boston  ;  ])rice,  one  dollar  a  year. 

These  books  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher. 

Dr.    Ilo«»ker's   Primary   Geography.     Abbott's  Learning  to  Think  ;   Learning  to 
Talk  ;  Learning  to  Read  ;  Learning  about  Common  Things ;   lAiarning  about  Right 
and  Wrong.     Aikin's  Evenings  at  Home  ;  Sandfurd  A  Merton.     The  Chihlren'a  Pic- 
ture Fable  Book  ;    Picture  Book  of   Birds  :    Picture  Book  of  Quadrupeds  ;    Picture 
Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals :  Hari>er  &   Brothers.     Pleasant  Pages  for  Young 
People  :  (jrould  A;   Lincoln.     Harpers'   Story  Books,  by  Jacob  Abbott ;  The  Story  of 
Ancient  History;  The  Story  of  Modern  History.     Harry  and  Lucy,  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth.     The  Parent's  Assistant,  by  the  same  author.     Peep  of  Day.     Lino  upon  Line. 
Streaks  of  Light.     A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam.     Our  Year,  by  the  author  of  John 
Halifax.     The  Children's  Year,  by   Mary  Howit.     The   Crofton  Beys  :  Life  in  th*> 
Wilds  ;  by  yiUa  Martineau.     Uncle  Philip's  American   Forest.     Exercises  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Senses :  by  the  Harpers.    Young  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  The  Peasant- 
Boy  Philosopher ;  both  by  Henry  Mayhew.     My  Grandfather's  Chair ;  True  Stories 
from    History  and   Biography,  by   Hawth(»rno.     A  Child's  History  of  England,  by 
Charles  Dickens.     The  Student  and  Schoolmate  ;  published  monthly,  for  one  dollar  a 
year:  Galen,  Jumes  A  Co.,  Boston.     Child's  (iuide  to  Knowledge,  by  Kli/.a  Bobbins. 
Physiology  and  Cali^thenic  Exercises,  by  Catharine  E.  Beechcr.    The  Teacher.    Moral 
Influenc-c  employed  in  the  Instruction  and  Government  of  the  Young  :  Jacob  Abbott : 
Harpers.     The  Child's  Own  Toy  Maker:  The  Boy's  Own  Toy  Maker;    by  E.  Lan- 
dells:  Shepard,  Clark  A  Brown,  Boston.    The  Boy's  Own  Book.    The  American  Girl's 
Own  Book.     Country  School-Houses;  containing  elevations,  plans,  and  specifications, 
with  estimates,  directions  to  builders,  suggestions  as  to  school  grounds,  furniture,  etc., 
and  a  Treatise  on  School  Architecture  ;  by  James  Johonnot :  Ivison  A  Phiiiney.     The 
Means  and  EhjIs  of  Universal  Education,  by  Ira  Mayhew.     Education — Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Physical,  by  Herbert  Spencer.     Scho«»l  Amusements,  or  How  to  Make  the 
School  Interesting,  by  N.  W.  Taylor  Root.     Method  of  Conducting  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, by  Samuel  P.  Bates.     Harpers'  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  by  Mar- 
cius  Willson,  embracing  in  their  plan  the  whole  range  of  Natural  Hist(»ry  and  the 
Physical  Sciences.     Lectures  on  Education,  by  Horace  Mann.     School  Architecture, 
by  Henry  Barnard.     Barnard's  Papers  for  the  Teacher:  First  Series  containing  Hill's 
Tmc  Order  of  Studies,  Russell's  Intellectual  Education,  Thayer's  Letters  to  a  Young 
Teacher:  Second  Series,  Object  Teaching  and  Methods  for  Primary  Schools :  F.  C. 
Bniwnell,  25  Howard  street,  New  York.    Treasury  of  Knowledge,  embracing  Elemen- 
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Uury  Le88oD8  in  Common  Things,  by  Wm.  and  Robert  Chaml>crR  j  price,  scventy-fivt* 
cents  :  A.  8.  Bamefl  k  Riirr.  Tho  Higher  (7hrifltian  Krhioation  buth  of  Teachers  and 
Pupils,  by  Benjamin  W.  Dwight :  A.  S.  Barnes.  Practical  Christianity,  by  J.  6.  C. 
Abbott.  A  Troatiso  on  Domcriti*.*  Economy,  for  tho  use  of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and 
at  School,  by  Mids  Catharine  E.  Beechor.  The  following  arc  the  titles  of  sumo  of  the 
Chapters:  On  tho  Care  of  Health;  On  Healthful  Food  and  Drinks;  On  Clothing. 
Cleanlinesu*,  Early  Rising,  Exercise,  Manners  Uo(><l  Temper,  Habits  of  System  and 
Order,  Eooiiomy  of  Time  and  Expense,  Care  of  Infants.  Management  of  Young  Chil- 
dren, Care  of  Sick,  Accidents.  Antidotes,  Amusements,  Social  Duties,  Fires,  Lights. 
Washing,  Sewing,  On  the  Care  of  Parlor><,  (jardeuH,  etc.,  Tho  Cultivation  of  Plant«. 
Common  Things  of  Bvery-Day  Life  ;  a  Hume  Book,  for  Mothers  and  Daughters,  by 
Anno  Bowman.  Reading  Lessons,  from  Scripture,  for  Schools  and  Families,  by  E.  i\. 
Haskins. 

GEOCRAPHY. 

Elements  of  Ma])-DrRwing,  by  Curtde  :  Crosby  A  Nichols.  Odd  People — being  a 
description  of  singular  races  of  men — by  Captain  Muyne  Reid.  Arnold  Ouyot's  Earth 
and  Man.  Cornell's  High  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  The  Book  of  Commerce  by 
Soa  and  Laud :  Uriah  Hunt  <fc  Son.  Philadelphia.  (loographical  Studieii — translated 
from  the  German  of  Carl  Ritter ;  tJould  k  Lincoln,  Boston.  Elements  of  Phyj-ical 
Geography,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  Atlas,  by  Cornelias  S.  Cart6o.  [This  work 
is  valuable  also  for  its  Pnlitirnl  (Jeography.]  The  Phy.''ieal  Geography  of  the  Sea,  by 
M.F.Maury.  The  Great  Cities  of  the  World:  Harpers,  ('urlositics  of  Physical 
Geograjjhy.  A  Compli-te  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the 
World  ;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference-Book,  containing  a  notice  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most  authentic 
information  respecting  the  countries,  cities,  towns,  mountains,  islands,  rivers,  etc.,  io 
every  part  of  tho  globe,  and  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
name^s  by  J.  Thomas  and  T.  Baldwin :  J.  Liiipiueott  &  Co.  Colton's  or  Harpers' 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States. 

Tn.WF.I.H. 

Round  the  World,  by  W.  H.  tJ.  Kingston:  Cro.-^by  k  Nichols.  Tho  Grinnell  Expe- 
dition. Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expb>ratiuns.  McClintock's  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Sargent's  Lives  and  Adventures  of  Arctic  Explorers.  Commo- 
dore Perry's  Expedition  t^)  Japan.  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to(;hJna  and  Japan.  Hue's 
China.  Ellis*  Madagascar.  Dr.  Jiivingston's  Explorati'»ns  in  Africa.  Lieut.  Bur- 
ton's Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  J)r.  Barih's  Africa,  Du-Chaillu's  Equatorial 
.\frica.  Atkinson's  Upper  and  Lower  Rcgi(»ns  of  thu  Amoor.  Brace's  Hungary. 
Brace's  Norway.  Emerson's  Engli-th  Traits.  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  Travels  in 
Oregon  and  California.  Swain's  Washington  Territory.  Stuphens'  Travels  in  Central 
America,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Hillard's  iSix  Months  in  Italy.  Ht»witV 
Student^**  Life  in  Germany.  Howit's  Rural  liife  in  England.  Howit's  Land,  Labor 
and  Gold  in  Austnilia.  Hue's  Journey  through  Tartary,  Thibut,  etc.  Hue's  Chriy 
tianity  in  China.  Tartary,  etc.  Goodrich's  Man  upon  the  S«ra.  Ellis'  Polynesian 
Researches.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  by  W.  M.  Thomson.  S])ain,  her  in-ftitutions. 
etc  Forest  Scenes  and  Inridents  in  the  Wilds  of  Canada,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head.  Rough 
Notes,  <jr  the  Pampas  and  tho  Andes  :  by  tho  ^ame  author.  Layard's  Researches  amid 
tho  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  ]*umpeii,  an  account  of  its  destruction  and 
remains 

URAMVAR    AND    LANGTAOK. 

George   P.   Marsh's   Lectures  on  the  English   Language.     English    Analysis,  by 
Edward  P.  Bates:  Crosby  and  Nichols.     Live  and  Learn,  a  Guide  for  all  who  wish  to 
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speak  and  write  correctly:  Dick  i;  Fitzgerald,  Now  York.  The  Study  of  Words; 
The  Study  of  Proverbs.  Ou  the  English  Language,  Pant  and  Present.  A  Select 
Glossary  of  English  Words — used  formerly  in  senses  different  from  their  present— all 
by  Dr.  Trench.  The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  by  Guold  Brown.  English 
Synonymes,  by  G.  F.  Graham  or  George  Crabb. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic  and  its  Applications,  by  Dana  P.  Colburn.  First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 
by  Thomas  Hill.  Facts  before  Reasoning :  Uiekling,  Swan  A  Brown.  Arithmetical 
Problems,  or  Quentious  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  Schools,  by 
W.  H.  Farrar.  Key  to  the  same  :  Swan,  Brewer  A  Tileston.  Robinson's  or  Daviei*' 
entire  course  of  Mathematics. 

HISTORY. 

Lectures  on  Modern  History,  by  Dr.  William  Smyth.  Lectures  on  Modem  History, 
by  Dr.  Aniold.  Outlines  of  Universal  llist-ory,  by  Dr.  George  Weber :  Swan,  Brewer 
A  Tileston.  A  History  of  Greece,  by  William  Smith.  LiddelKs  History  of  Rome. 
The  Stu<lent's  Gibbou  :  Harpers.  A  Hand-Hook  of  Classical  Geography,  Chronology, 
Mythology,  and  Antiquities,  by  T.  P.  Allen  und  W.  F.  Allen.  Piunock's  History  of 
England  and  France  :  Charles  De  Silver,  Philadelphia.  Abbott's  Russia.  Abbott's 
Austria.  Macaulcy's  History  of  England.  Lossing's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States.  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution.  California,  Hist«iry  of,  by 
E.  S.  Capron.  Pietorial  History  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  War,  by  John  Frost. 
Romance  of  American  History.  The  American  Statesman,  a  Political  History,  exhib- 
iting the  origin,  nature,  and  practical  condition  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  rise  und  progress  of  ]inrties,  and  the  %iews  of  distinguished  states- 
men on  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  :  by  Andrew  W.  Young  :  Derby  A 
.Twkson,  New  York  :  ISOl.  (i.  P.  Putnam's  Rebellion  Record.  Everett's  Mt.  Vernon 
Papers.  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  WorM,  by  E.  S.  Creasy.  The  American 
Annual  Cyclopedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  for  tlie  Year  1801 :  D.  S.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Unit^^'d  States.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; (-onquest  of  Mexico  ;  Conquest  of  Peru  ;  Reign  of  Philip  II.  Motley's  Dutch 
Republic;  llist^»ry  of  the  United  Netherlands.  St^nier's  Central  America;  Aborigi- 
nal Monuments.  l)'Aubign6*s  Hist<»ry  of  the  Rcformatiim.  Palfrey  on  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  Antiquities.  (Jurowski's  Rus.^ia  as  It  Is.  Smucker's  History  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

bio<:kai>hy. 

Illustrated  Biographies,  by  Jacob  Abbott — of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Xerxes,  Alexander 
the  Groat,  Romulus,  Hannibal,  Julius  Ca'sar.  Hernando  Cortez,  Alfred  the  Great, 
William  the  Conqueror,  Mar>',  Queen  of  Scots,  t^ueeu  Elizabeth,  Charles  I,  Charles  II, 
Josephine,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  Henry  IV,  Columbus,  Genghis  Khan. 
They  can  be  obtained  separately.  Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges,  by  Thackeray. 
Irving's  or  Everett's  Life  of  Washington.  The  Poor  Boy  and  the  Merchant  Prince, 
or  elements  of  success  drawn  from  the  life  and  character  of  Amos  Lawrence  ;  by  Wm. 
M.  Thayer :  Gould  <k  Lincoln.  Lossing's  liives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
IndejKjndence.  Lossing's  Lives  of  Eminent  Americans.  Sargent's  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Self-made  Men,  by  C.  C.  B.  Seymour.  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Mechanics, 
by  Henry  Howe.  I).  S.  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biographies  of  Mvist  Distiuguished 
Persons  of  all  times.  Life  of  Daniel  Bo«)ne  and  the  Hunters  of  Kentucky,  by  W.  H. 
Bogart.  Irving's  Life  of  Mtdiammed.  Men  of  the  Times,  a  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Living  Characters,  (including  women) :  New  York,  56  Water  street :  1862.  Histori- 
eai  Ijectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and  explana- 
t4>ry  ;  by  C.  J.  Ellieott,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London:  Gould  &  Lin- 
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coin.  Tho  Four  Georges,  by  S.  W.  Smucker.  Smile's  Self-Help.  Smile's  Biogra- 
phies. Carlyle's  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell.  Carlyle's  Life  of  Frcflcrick  the 
(4roat.  Life  of  Kossuth.  Life  of  Garibaldi.  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus.  Hazlitt\'i 
Life  of  Napoleon. 

LOGIC. 

The  Elements  of  Logic,  by  Charles  K.  True :  Carlton  A  Porter,  New  York.  Rudi- 
ments of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,  or  Hints  on  the  Application  of  Logic :  by  the 
najao  publishers.     Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Logic. 

ORATOIIY. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  Select  British  Eloquence.  The  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratorj', 
by  Edw.  G.  Parker. 

MORAL   AND    INTELLKCTUAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.  A  Hii*torical  and  Critical  View 
of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  J.  D.  Morell : 
Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York.  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  (unabridged.) 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lect^ires  on  Metaphysics. 

ENGLISH    LITERATTRE. 

Outlines  of  Engli!«h  Literature,  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  with  a  sketch  of  American 
liiterature :  Blanchard  A  Lea,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland's  Compendinm  of  English 
Literature,  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Cleveland's 
Compendium  of  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Cleveland's  Compen- 
dium of  American  Literature:  published  by  E.  C.  A.  J.  Biddle  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
English  Humorists,  by  Thackeray :  Harpers.  Boyd's  Thomson's  Seasons,  with  notes. 
Boyd's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  notes.  Boyd's  Cowper'a  Task,  with  notes.  Hai- 
litt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  Criticisms  on  Art,  on  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Dc 
Quincey's  Historical  and  Critical  Essays.  Leigh  Hunt's  Selections  from  English 
Authors.  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Men,  Women  and  Books.  Macauley's  Essays. 
Sohlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  A  Course  of  English  Reading, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft :  James  Miller,  New  York. 

NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

Lardner's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  The  Science  of  Common  Things,  by 
David  A.  Wells.  Brocklesby's  Views  of  the  Microscopic  World.  Brooklesby's  Ele- 
ments of  Meteorology.  Reason  Why,  in  General  Science,  by  Dick  A  Fitzgerald: 
New  York.  That's  It,  or  Plain  Teaching,  by  Dick  A  Fitzgerald:  New  York.  The 
Common  Objects  of  the  Country.  The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore :  for  ia\e  at 
Roman's,  San  Francisco.  Tho  Hand-Book  of  Household  Science,  by  Edward  L. 
Youman.  Davis'  Manual  of  Magnetism :  Palmer  A  Hall,  Boston.  History,  Theory, 
and  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by  George  B.  Prescott :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  a  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  edited 
by  David  A.  Wells  :  Gould  A  Lincoln. 

NATURAL   PHILOaOPHY. 

Lardner's  or  Silliman's  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

How  to  Use  the  Globes,  by  F.  C.  Brownell,  Mclntyre,  or  Kiddle.  The  Planetary  and 
Stellar  Worlds,  by  0.  M.  Mitchell.  Popular  Astronomy,  by  tho  same  author.  Matti- 
son's  Burritt's  Geography  and  Atlas  of  the  Heavens.  The  Recent  Progress  of  As- 
tronomy, by  Elias  lioorois.  Olmsted's  or  Lardner's  large  Astronomy.  Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel. 
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OKOLOGT. 

Principles  of  Geology.  Manual  of  Geology,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Religion  of 
Geology,  by  Edward  Hitchcock. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chemistry  of  a  Candle,  by  Professor  Faraday.  The  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life,  by  James  F.  Johnston.     Silliman's  Chemistry. 

BOTANT. 

Asa  Gray*H  Lessons  in  Botany.  Botanical  Text-Book.  A  Class-Book  of  Botany, 
by  Alphonso  Wood,  1862  ;  valuable  for  the  numerous  additions  to  its  Jlora. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AXD    XATURAL    HISTORY. 

Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology.  Larduer's  Animal  Physiology. 
J.  W.  Draper's  Human  Phyf«iology.  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life,  by  George  H. 
Lewes.  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  by  P.  A.  Chadboume.  Hooker's  Natural  His- 
tory. Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoology.  William  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  with  Dr.  John  Ware's  notes,  1862.  Gosse's  Romance  of  Natural  History. 
Reason  Why,  in  Natural  History.  The  Naturalist's  Librairy,  containing  scientific  and 
popular  descriptions  of  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  by  A.  A. 
Gould.  A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  V>y  T.  W.  Harris 
and  Charles  L.  Flint — Illustrated  by  Engravings  drawn  from  Nature,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Agassiz :  Crosby  A  Nichols. 

BLACK-BOARDS. 

As  many  inquiries  are  made  respecting  the  best  manner  of  making  Black-boards, 
the  following  directions  are  given  from  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education : 

"  The  most  common  are  Black-boards  proper  ;  made  by  jointing  and  glueing  to- 
gether firmly  well-seasoned  white  wood  or  pine  boards,  (if  pine,  they  should  be  free  from 
pitch,)  and  painting  the  surface.  These  should  have  end-pieces  to  keep  them  from 
warping.  Mr.  Superintendent  Wells,  of  Chicago,  says  in  his  last  report,  that  they 
have  there  succeeded  in  making  a  good  black  for  Black-boards,  as  follows  :  '  Alcohol, 
itnc  gallon  ;  lamp-black,  one  half  pound  ;  shellac,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  pulver- 
ised pumice-stone,  one  half  pound.'  If  paint  is  used,  blue  or  dark  green  paint  is  pre- 
ferable to  black,  as  they  dry  quicker,  and  having  white  lead  for  the  bflLse  have  more 
^HHljff  and  are  therefore  more  durable." 

Plaster  Black-boards  are  prepared  as  follows :  Take  mason's  putty  and  ground 
plaster  or  marble  dust,  mixed  in  the  usual  proportions  for  hard  finish.  The  coloring 
matter  is  lamp-black  mixed  with  alcohol  to  the  consistency  of  paste.  Mix  this  well 
with  the  other  ingredients  just  as  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  wall.  The  quantity  of 
coloring  can  be  easily  determined  by  experiment  Do  not  have  a  jet  black,  but  a 
blue  black — a  slate  color.  Put  on  the  composition  rapidly.  It  should  be  well  worked 
down,  and  finished  off  by  smoothing  with  a  wet  brush. 

Uolbrf>ok's  Liquid  Slate  (furnished  by  the  Holbrook  Apparatus  Company)  is  said  to 
be  a  good  article.  It  is,  however,  expensive.  The  cost  is  one  dollar  per  pint,  or  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  quart.  One  pint  will  cover  twenty-five  square  feet  of  surface, 
making  but  four  cents  per  square  foot.     Directions  accompany  each  can. 

CRAYONS. 

Professor  Turner,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  making  Crayons :  Take  five  pounds  of  Paris  white,  one  pound  of 
wheat  flour  ;  wet  with  water  and  knead  it  well ;  make  it  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  stick 
to  the  table,  but  not  so  stiff  as  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the 
hand.  To  roll  out  the  crayons  to  the  proper  size,  two  boards  are  needed ;  one  to  roll 
(hem  on,  the  other  to  roll  them  with.  The  first  should  be  a  smooth  pine  board,  three 
feet  long  and  nine  inches  wide.    The  other  should  also  be  plne»  a  foot  lonj^  «a^  ii\xi« 
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inohes  wide,  having  nailed  on  the  under  side,  near  each  edge,  a  slip  of  wood  one  third 
of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  rau<e  it  so  much  ahoyo  the  under  board  as  that  the 
crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  size,  may  lie  between  them  without  being  flattened. 
The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  slices  are  cut  from  one  side  of  it  about  one  third  of 
an  inch  thick  :  thc.«e  slices  are  again  cut  into  strips  about  four  inches  long  and  one 
third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rolled  separately  between  these  boards  until  smooth  and 
round.  Near  at  hand  should  be  another  board,  three  feet  long,  and  four  inches  wide, 
across  which,  each  crayon,  oa  it  is  made,  should  be  laid,  so  that  the  ends  may  project 
on  one  side ;  the  crayons  should  be  laid  in  close  coutaot  and  straight.  When  the 
board  is  filled,  the  ends  should  bo  trimmed  off  so  as  to  make  the  crayons  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  board.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  sun,  if  in  hot  weather,  or  if  in  winter* 
near  a  stove  or  fire-place,  where  the  crayons  may  drif  gradually ^  which  will  require 
twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  fit  for  use.  An  experienced  hand  will 
make  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  an  hour. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS. 


About  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  the 
reading  of  the  report  was  suspended,  that  the  sub-reports  in- 
cluded therein  might  be  brought  before  the  Convention. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Grammar  and  (.Composition  be  taken  up  for  discussion.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  read. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  moved  to  substitute  Greene's  Elements  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  for  Weld  &  Quackenbos'.  He  said  that  in  Sacra- 
mento, Bullions'  Grammar  was  used  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
for  his  part  he  was  opposed  to  a  change,  because  we  did  not 
know  what  was  best  to  substitute  for  it.  There  might  be  better 
Grammars  than  the  one  we  had  here,  and  for  his  own  part,  be 
thought  we  were  in  the  condition  of  a  State  at  the  East  some 
time  ago,  in  which  no  one  liked  the  location  of  the  capital,  and 
every  one  thought  it  ought  to  be  removed,  but  as  a  vote  could 
never  be  had  to  determine  its  location,  owing  to  every  place 
wanting  it,  it  remained  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  said  he  would  like  to  know,  before 
proceeding  with  this  discussion,  what  legal  weight  this  decision 
would  have. 

The  President  replied  that  it  would  have  none  whatever ;  that 
it  would  be  nothing  but  the  recommendation  of  the  Convention. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  law  giving  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion* power  to  designate  the  Text-Books  throughout  the  State. 


*  The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  QoYomor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
■traction,  and  State  SorreycM'-Oeneral. 
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and  the  State  Board  had  said  that  they  would  leave  tjie  matter 
to  a  State  Educational  Convention;  hut,  hefore  they  had  time  to 
act  on  the  suggestion,  the  law  was  repealed.  The  State  Board 
still  have  the  right  to  recommend  what  books  shall  be  used,  and 
they  will,  unless  good  reasons  exist  therefor,  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Byan  said  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gram- 
mars at  tlie  last  Educational  Convention.  At  that  time,  both 
(rreene's  and  Clark's  were  recommended,  the  latter  the  more 
highly.  Greene's  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  was  more 
extensively  used  than  an}"  other  Grammar  in  the  State.  He 
took  the  view  of  Mr.  Hill,  however,  that  a  change  in  Text-Books 
was  costly  to  parents,  and  had  gone  back  t6  Stockton  and  con- 
tinued the  use  of  Greene's  Grammar ;  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  city  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  time  to  change 
Text-Books  was  when  a  new  class  was  formed. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  said,  this  frequent  change  of  Text-Books  was 
a  serious  matter  of  expense  to  parents.  A  parent  might  to-day 
buy  a  new  set  of  books  for  his  child,  and  next  month  the  child 
be  prepared  to  enter  a  higher  School,  when  another  new  set  of 
books  would  be  wanted.  He  wouldn't  give  a  snap  of  liis  finger 
for  all  these  recommendations  ;  they  are  all  got  up  for  certain 
booksellers.  In  the  recommendations  he  noticed  that  the  most 
of  the  books  recommended  come  from  the  "  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse." For  his  own  part  he  did  not  appear  there  as  an  advo- 
cate of  any  book.  In  his  early  life,  he  studied  Murray's  and 
Kirkham's  Grammars,  and  learned  Grammar  after  he  had  got 
through  with  them. 

George  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  said  that  the  general  principles 
of  Graminar  were  nearly  alike  in  all  works  on  the  subject.  No 
book  can  do  the  work  of  a  Teacher. 

Mr.  Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  said  that  he  was  familiar  with 
all  the  works  on  Grammar,  and,  in  his  belief,  Greene's  Philoso- 
phy of  Grammar  is  more  thorough  and  perfect  than  any  other 
work,  and  this  he  had  found  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
Teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  the  East  generally.  He  had 
used  half  a  dozen  Grammars,  but  never  one  that  had  so  largo 
an  amount  of  the  constructive  elements  in  it  as  Greene's.  Most 
Grammars  told  you  how  to  take  a  sentence  apart,  but  Greene's 
told  you  how  to  go  to  work  to  make  one.  There  were  some 
parts  of  it  which  might  well  have  been  omitted,  and  any  good 
Teacher  could  easily  distinguish  what  they  were,  and  pass 
them  by. 
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Mr.  Pelton,  of  San  Francisco,  said  he  did  not  rise  as  the 
champion  of  any  book  or  publishing  house,  he  was  sure.  Being 
connected  with  the  report,  he  wished  to  state  that,  and  to  say 
that  he  had  used  both  books,  and  gave  the  preference  to  Weld  A 
Quackenbos'  Grammar  over  that  of  Greene.  In  Ehodc  Island, 
last  year,  he  saw  Greene's  Grammar  withdrawn  from  the  Schools 
as  being  too  scientific  for  children.  He  did  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  Greene,  who  was  a  fine  scholar  and  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  the  cause  of  Education,  but  he,  nevertheless, 
gave  the  preference  to  Weld  &  Quackenbos'  Grammar,  which, 
so  far  as  ho  was  able  to  discover,  was  the  favorite  of  the  tw«> 
books  in  the  best  Schools  at  the  East. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  regretted  that  his  friend  Mr.  Pelton. 
of  San  Francisco,  should  have  made  the  remarks  he  had  in 
regard  to  his  favorite  fJrammar,  and  he  indorsed  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Swett.  lie  offered  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Hill's  motion, 
that  Greene's  entire  series  be  adopted. 

The  President  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Pelton  said  one  reason  why  he  recommended  Weld  \' 
Quakenbos'  Grammar  was,  that  it  was  all  contained  in  one 
cheap  book,  whereas  Greene's  was  contained  in  four,  and  three 
would  be  of  no  use  without  the  fourth.  He  had  used  Greene's 
ever  since  it  had  first  been  introduced  into  San  Francisco,  and 
did  not  believe  it  equal  to  the  one  he  had  recommended. 

Mr.  Swett  said  he  thought  the  only  merits  of  Weld's  had  been 
stolen  from  Greene's,  and  published  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 
at  that. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  to  substitutt' 
Greene's  for  Quackenbos'  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Pelton. — I  would  like  to  inquire  what  work  was  substi- 
tuted for  (ireene's  Quackenbos'  ? 

The  President. — A  direct  vote  was  just  taken,  and  Greene's 
Elements  of  English  Grammar  substituted  for  it. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Pelton  said  he  would  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  Greene's  was  substituted  in  place  of 
Weld  &  Quackenbos'. 

Mr.  Swett  inquired  if  the  gentleman  had  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Mr.  Pelton  said  he  did  not. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Pelton  had  no  right  to  movt* 
for  a  reconsideration. 
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The  next  business  was  declared  to  be  on  the  recommendation 
oi'  the  (^ommittce  on  heading,  Spelling,  and  Defining. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  Report  the  report  on 
Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  thought  such  a  motion  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  investigations  of  the 
(Committee. 

Mr.  Hill  said  ho  would  be  glad  to  see  the  author  of  the  report, 
and  have  his  reasons  for  his  changes. 

Mr.  Swett. — lie  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill. — I  hope  he  will  be,  and  some  others  from  San 
Francisco  who  have  been  engaged  on  this  report. 

Mr.  Swett. — It  is  not  the  number  we  send,  but  the  quality. 

Rev.  iMr.  Hill. — We  bow  to  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  but 
we  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  lesser  stars  also.  * 

Afler  some  further  discussion,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried, 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until 
two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  to-morrow. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Institute  would  meet  at 
eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


THIim     OAY. 


S  T  A  T  K      INSTITUTE. 

Thursday,  September  25,  1862. 
The  President  called  the  Institute  to  order  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  exercises  opened  with  singing  by  a  volunteer  class  of 
fourteen  gentlemen  delegates.  Mr.  S.  D.  Baker,  of  El  Dorado, 
acted  as  leader. 

The  President  then  introduced,  as  Instructor  of  the  day,  Hu- 
bert Burgess,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Burgess*  discourse  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  philosophic 
disquisition  on  Writing  and  Drawing,  giving  his  views  of  the 
best  mode  of  imparting  instruirtion  to  pupils.     The  delivery 


*  Nox  PTUt,  ct  ca'Io  fnlgotNit  lunn  screno 
Inter  miuura  sidera. — IIuback. 
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occupied  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  illustrations 
were  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Bunnell,  having  hecn  granted  leave,  gave  notice  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  had  been  subscribed  for  the  printing  of 
hiH  book  amounted  to  only  thirty  dollars,  and  that  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  undertake 
to  get  it  printed,  he  would  refund  what  he  had  received  so  soon 
as  the  Institute  should  adjourn.  Ke  would  take  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  thank  those  who  had  shown  their  confidence  in  the  new 
system  by  subscribing  their  mone}'. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  Institute  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Convention  at  half  past  one,  p.  m. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

At  half  past  one,  p.  m.,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order. 
President  Moulder  in  the  chair. 

The  President  declared  the  business  before  the  house  to  be 
the  consideration  of  the  lleport  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books 
on  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining. 

Rev.  Mr.  Uill  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  Committee's  report 
Parker&  Watson's  series  of  Headers,  Worcester's  Spelling  Book, 
and  Steam's  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation,  and  insert  in  their 
stead  Sargent's  Readers  and  Spellers,  and  McElligott's  Manual. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Yolo,  spoke  for  some  time  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  and  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

Rev.  Mr.  llill  moved  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  adopted  at  the 
last  Convention,  that  no  one  could  speak  over  five  minutes  on  a 
question  without  leave.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  then  spoke  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  his  motion. 
If  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  carried  out  and 
adopted  here,  it  would  cost  the  parents  of  this  city  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  fully  one  month's  expense  of  our 
Schools. 

Mr.  Sehollhouse,  of  Sacramento,  said  there  were  two  points  to 
be  considered  in  making  the  change  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  first  was,  the  books  already  in  use,  and  second,  the 
practicability  of  making  the  change.  As  Sargent's  Readers  and 
Spellers  wore  generally  in  use,  ho  should  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  he  believed  they  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Swott  said  he  thought  the  Parker  &  Watson  series  of 
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Readers  Homewhat  superior  to  Sargent's;  but  on  examining 
them  closely,  he  thought  their  merits  not  so  great  as  to  warrant 
a  great  change,  and  he  would  rather  wait  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  so,  until  perhaps  better  J^eaders  3'et  made  their  appearance. 
If  we  go  on  always  recommending  changes,  we  shall  bo  stultify- 
ing ourselves,  and  become  more  noted  for  our  changes  than  for 
other  qualities. 

Mr.  Tait,  of  San  Francisco,  said  he  had  examined  Parker's, 
and  knew  Sargent's  Headers,  and  yet  he  believed  Willson's  series 
of  Readers  to  be  superior  to  either;  yet  he  would  not  favor  any 
change  at  present. 

Mr.  Lynde,  on  inquiry,  was  informed  that  Sargent's  Readers 
and  Spellers  were  introduced  into  San  Francisco,  and  also  in 
Sacramento,  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Sacramento,  thought  the  Convention  could  spend 
its  time  much  better  than  it  was  now  doing.  If  a  person  could 
not  make  a  Grammar  that  would  answer  all  practicable  purposes 
for  a  Teacher,  and  not  exceed  twenty  pages,  he  could  not  make 
one  at  all.  If  he  were  to  have  his  choice  for  a  second  series  of 
Readers,  he  would  recommend  a  set  now  entirely  out  of  use. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  said  he  would  like  to  have 
questions  asked  of  Teachers  whether  Sargent's  was  mostly  in 
use,  and  also  whether  Parker's  and  Willsort's  were  in  use. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ilill  said  it  had  already  been  learned  that  Sargent's 
were  in  use  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and 
Stockton. 

Mr.  Lynde  was  surprised  to  hear  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  (Mr.  Hill)  on  the  subject  of  a  change  of  books  in  Schools. 
Improvements  were  constantly  going  on,  and  children  should 
have  the  benefit  of  them.  The  question  should  not  be  one  of 
dollars  and  cents.  If  any  town,  county,  or  community,  was 
too  poor  to  purchase  the  necessary  School-books,  the  money 
should  come  out  of  the  public  funds. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  vote  was  called  for,  and  the 
question  was  divided. 

The  question  was  taken  on  substituting  Sargent's  in  place  of 
Parker's  Readers.     Carried. 

Mr.  Swett  then  moved  to  adopt  Sargent's  Standard  Spellers 
in  place  of  Worcester's,  recommended  by  the  Committee.  He 
said  they  were  extensively  in  use  throughout  the  State,  the 
divisions  of  words  in  them  were  good  and  well  arranged,  and 
the  pronunciation  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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Rov.  Mr.  Jlill  moved  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  amended, 
be  ado})tod.     Carried. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
on  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  opposed  to  the  motion.  He  said  the  Progres- 
sive Practical  Arithmetic,  purporting  to  be  by  Horatio  N.  Robin- 
son, was  not  by  him,  and  furthermore,  there  were  errors  in  the 
book.  *  He  could  not  then  point  out  the  errors,  but  some  of  the 
answers  given  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Swett. — It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the  answers  won* 
all  wrong. 

Mr.  Lynde  said  he  had  often  thought  that  answers  given  in 
Arithmetics  wore  wrong,  but  he  afterwards  found  out  that  ho 
did  not  work  out  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Does  the  gentleman  refer  to  me  ? 

Mr.  liynde. — Not  at  all,  Sir.     [Laughter.] 

After  some  further  discussion,  and  after  a  motion  to  substi- 
tute Robinson's  Intellectual  for  Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual, 
which  motion  was  voted  down,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematics  being  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Swett  moved  that  '*  Robinson's"  be  inserted 
before  *'  Higher  Arithmetic,"  so  as  to  make  it  read  *'  Robinson's 
Higher  Arithmetic."     Carried. 

« 

I.  N.  Burke,  of  Contra  Costa,  moved  to  strike  out,  in  the  same 
report,  the  words  ^'  for  girls  "  after  "  Elementary  Algebra  "  and 
"  Elementary  Geometry."     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  Report  on  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  the  Report  on  Music  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  the  Report  on  Calisthenics  and 
Gymnastics  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  the  Report  on  Object  Teaching 
was  adopted. 

The  Report  on  Geography  being  before  the  Convention,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hill  requested  some  one  to  point  out  the  advantages  Allen's 
Primary  Geography  possessed  over  others. 

Mr.  Swett  had  heard  a  number  of  persons  who  had  examined 
the  work  spealr  highly  of  it. 


*  D.  W.*  FIhIi  \h  t)io  auUior  of  Robinson's  TntelleRtnal  Aritlunetic;  the  same  gentleman. 
MMJcUtotl  with  J.  H.  French,  of  Robinson's  Practical  and  Higher  ArithmeticH.  Th«  reputation 
of  Professor  Robi  luion  caused  his  name  to  be  attached  to  the  works  instead  of  tht  names  of  the 
real  authors. — [Ed. 
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Mr.  Ryan  said  a  late  number  of  the  "  New  York  Teaeber " 
contained  a  favorable  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Tait  had  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  examined  it  thoroughly. 
ft  was  gotten  up  on  the  object  method  of  instruction,  and  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  Primary  Geography  yet  issued.  Ho 
was  satisfied  that  no  Teacher  present  would  regret  recommend- 
ing the  work,  after  he  had  examined  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Geography,  but  he 
wjis  acquainted  with  the  author,  who  lived  in  what  is  known 
UN  the  '-Athens  of  the  United  States." 

llov.  Dr.  Peck. — That's  sufficient. 

Mr.  Graham  was  opposed  to  its  introduction,  as  Teachers 
were  not  generally  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  whicli 
it  was  based. 

Mr.  Pierce  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and  was  opposed  to  its 
recommendation  until  we  knew  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Tait  was  not  in  favor  of  making  any  sudden  change  by 
introducing  it,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  recommending  it,  as  it 
would  open  a  new  era  in  tea^^hing  Geography.  * 

[Dr.  Hatch,  of  Sacramejito.  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Moulder  thought  too  much  had  l)een  said  here  about 
economy  in  discussing  and  acting  upon  this  report.  If  our  recom- 
mendations here  were  to  result  in  adopting  a'new  series  of  School- 
Books  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  we  merely  meet  here  to 
decide  which  books  are  the  best,  and  not  for  the  purjiose  of 
making  any  sudden  change.  If  new  Schools  are  opened,  the 
books  we  recommend  will  be  the  ones  most  likclv  to  be  selected 
for  them.  Our  judgment  about  books  will  not  only  be  known 
throughout  this,  but  other  States  ;  and  if  we  judged  of  books  on 
the  score  of  economy  rather  than  upon  their  merits,  it  would 
seem  as  if  people  abroad  would  think  us  incapable  of  judging 
what  are  the  best  books.     [Applause.] 

Kov.  Dr.  Peck  said  he  had  heard  recommendations  made  in 
favor  of  Allen's  Primary  Geography,  which,  were  he  a  Teacher, 
would  cause  him  to  send  for  it,  and  if  he  found  it  equal  to  its 
recommendations,  he  would  introduce  it  gradually. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  said  he  wished  to  set  himself  right  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  economy.  He  had  asked,  when  new  books  had  been 
recommended,  for  Teachers  to  show  in  what  consisted  their 
superiority  over  books  alread}'  in  use.  Whenever  that  was  sat- 
isfactorily shown  he  had  no  objection  to  give  it  the  weight  of 
this  recommendation. 
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Mr.  Swett  said  he  would  indorse  the  recommendation  of  his 
friend  Tait,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  San 
Francisco,  and  would  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  that  part 
of  the  Committee's  report  in  favor  of  Allen's  Primary  (jeo^- 
raphy.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  Warren's  First  Book  of  Geogra- 
phy, and  Intermediate,  or  Common  School  Geography,  were 
struck  out  of  the  report  of  the  Commitlec,  and  Cornell's  Gram- 
mar School  Geography  substituted  in  their  stead. 

On  motion  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  Pclton's  Outline  Maps  were  added 
to  the  works  recommended  in  the  report. 

The  report,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Kcv.  Dr.  Peck  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  inserting  under 
the  head  of  ''Moral  Culture,"  the  Bible,  as  one  of  the  books 
recommended. 

M.  I.  Ryan  opposed  the  motion,  lie  said  the  views  of  a  re- 
spectable minority  were  always  entitled  to  weight.  Introduce 
»  the  Bible,  and  with  it  you  will  introduce  dissension  into  the 
Schools.  lie  was  a  tirm  and  honest  supporter  of  our  Public 
School  system,  and  desired  to  see  it  prosper;  but  he  believed 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  Schools  would  serve  as  an 
entcring-wedge,  and  would  result  in  the  entire  destruction  of  our 
Public  School  system.  This  question  would  do  for  the  Schools, 
what  the  Slaver}'  question  had  done  for  the  States. 

Mr.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  called  him  to  order,  and 

Mr.  Tait  called  them  both  to  order. 

Mr.  Moulder  moved  to  lay  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Peck  on  the 
table,  which  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  Reports  on  Penmanship  and  Drawing  were 
adopted . 

On  motion  of  John  Swett,  RusselTs  Vocal  Culture  was  added 
to  the  list  recommended  in  the  Report  on  Elocution. 

On  motion,  Bronson's  Elocution  was  added  to  the  list  in  the 
same  report. 

M.  1.  Ryan  moved,  the  Report  on  Political  Science  being 
under  consideration,  that  Sheppard's  Constitutional  Text-Book 
be  expunged  therefrom,  and  Mansfield's  Political  Manual  be 
substituted  in  its  stead.     Lost. 

On  motion,  the  Report  on  History  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

J.  C.  Pelton  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Grammar  and  Cojnposition.     Carried. 
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On  motion,  the  first  thirty  minutes  of  the  evening  session 
were  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

At  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  seven 
o'clock,  p.  M. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m..  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  a  song  by  a  volunteer  class  of 
the  members. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  question  before  the  house 
to  be  the  consideration  of  the  lieport  of  the  Committee  on 
Grammar  and  Composition. 

A  lively  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  works  of 
Greene,  Clark,  and  Weld  and  Quackcnbos,  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Swett,  Pelton,  Ryan  and  others,  participated. 

.  On  motion  of  J .  C.  Pelton,  Weld  &  Quackenbos'  Grammar 
.was  added  to  the  report,  as  previously  amended. 

Israel  Jones,  of  Alameda,  then  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  enthusiasticiilly  received  and  adopted: 

Kf!9olrefif  That  wo  regard  our  Auioriean  system  of  Free  Public  Schools  as  the  surest 
safefiruaril  of  thu  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  aud  of  the  prettcrvation  of  our  Republican 
form  of  govenimuut. 

Rffiohfd,  That  our  Public  Sehool.*i,  iu  thu?  great  nuti«>oal  crisis,  have  proved  thcm- 
«clTe!«  not  only  the  sources  of  general  intt'lligciicc  among  the  people,  but  aUo  th«^ 
^rand  nurseries  of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to  Constitutional  Liberty. 

Itetultfd,  That  while  all  partisan  and  seoti«)uail  influences  should  be  mo8t  carefully 
excluded  from  our  Public  Seh;»olfi,  their  truest  lessons  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
rising  generation  should  be  love  of  country,  devotion  to  tho  national  flag,  and  a 
national  euthusiadm  for  the  Union,  and  for  tho  libv'rty  which  shall  make  every  Scho(d- 
houdo  in  our  land  a  citadel  of  freedom. 

l*e»olv*d,  That  we,  as  Teachers,  pledge  ourselves  t4)  a  full  and  earnest  support  of 
the  Constitution  aud  the  Union,  under  the  proteetion  (»f  which  our  system  of  Common 
Schools  has  been  organized  and  supported  ;  and  that,  animated  by  their  spirit,  we  will 
fight  Ignorance,  and  its  twin  sister  »Scees.siuu,  until  the  last  vestige  of  both  shall  be  swept 
from  our  State. 

RcMohed,  That  the  Teachers  of  our  country  who  have  entered  the  "Army  of  the 
Union,"  and  arc  now  fighting  UTider  the  national  flag,  are  entitled  to  all  honor,  and 
that  wo  bid  them  God-sj)eed  in  the  work  of  sujtpro.ssing  a  rebellion  which  is  opposed 
alike  to  education  and  the  spirit  of  modern  civili/.ation. 

Jireolvedf  That  we  give  our  patriitti.sm  a  practi.-al  direction  Vjy  encouraging  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  our  Sch>>ols,  and  iu  tho  districts  where  we  are  employed 
as  Teaohers. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  he  did  not  present  the  resolutions  as  a 
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Kepublican,  but  as  a  Union  man.  The  Kepublican  party  was 
<lead,  and  the  Democratic  party  had  not  lived  to  see  it  buried. 
Although  some  of  his  friends  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  offering  the  resolutions,  as  being  calculated  to  create  dis- 
sension among  the  members  of  the  Convention,  he  thought  it 
eminently  proper  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  there  should 
be  an  expression  of  such  an  intelligent  body  as  the  State 
Teachers'  Convention.  These  resolutions  might  not  do  so  much 
in  directly  sustaining  the  Government,  but  they  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  and  would  reach  and  encourage  our  soldiei's 
while  fighting  on  the  battle-field  in  defcjice  of  our  glorious 
Union.  It  was  just  that  we  should  pass  these  resolutions  to 
signify  our  detestation  of  the  miserable  fiends  and  scoundrels 
who  had  inaugurated  this  most  unholy  rebellion.  [Applause.] 
He  might  feel  warmly  on  this  subject,  for  he  had  just  come 
from  scenes  where  he  had  witnessed  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  shot  of  rebel  cannon. 

The  follo\vin<x  resolutions  were  then  offered  bv  John  Swett, 
and  seconded  by  M.  I.  R^'an  : 

ReMoh'f'tf,  That  the  thanks  of  this  lustituto  ho  tendered  to  the  Bojird  of  EdncatioD 
of  the  City  of  Stockton,  to  the  Directorji  of  the  School  at  Kni;rht'8  Ferry,  and  to  vari- 
ous Sehool-Officers  in  Placer  and  Calavera?  Counties,  for  their  jjcneronity  and  puhlic 
spirit  in  continuing  the  salaries  of  their  Teachers  during  the  time  of  their  attendance 
at  the  In.stilute. 

Bewived,  That  wo  commend  the  cxara])lc  of  Stockton  t-o  the  Boards  of  Education, 
County  Superintendents,  and  School  Trustees  in  this  State,  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

Adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Swett : 

HfBoht'd,  That  at  the  next  State  Institute  the  Presidents  and  Instructors  of  Col- 
leges, and  College  Schools,  and  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools  in  our  State,  be  invited 
\o  attend^  for  the  purpose  of  lending  their  aid  and  influence  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Swett,  after  the  passage  of  his  resolution,  said  that  he 
expected  to  call  a  Teachers*  Convention  and  Institute  next  May, 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco-  lie  proposed  making  that  Insti- 
tute a  workin*'  Institute.  Ke  intended  that  the  Teachers  should 
perform  eight  hours  labor  daily,  besides  the  evening  lectures, 
which  should  be  of  a  high  character.  He  was  going  to  visit  the 
various  counties,  and  endeavor  to  bring  public  opinion  to  the 
acting  point,  or  rather  the  taxation  point.  The  present  Super- 
intendent, lion.  A.  J.  Moulder,  had  paid  such  attention  to  the 
School  Laws,  that  little  else  was  left  him  than  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  people  with  regard  to   the   cause   of  Common 
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School  Education.  We  had  a  good  set  of  Teachers,  and  he 
intended  to  labor  to  make  their  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  duties.  It  was  time  that  the  idea  that  a  Teacher  was 
worth  no  more  than  a  laborer,  was  exploded. 

Mr.  Tait,  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  said  that 
twelve  additional  Teachers  had  been  added  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year.  Each  of  those  Schools  accommodated  sixty 
scholars.  The  State  Normal  School  and  a  Model  School  were 
now  in  operation.  An  Evening  Normal  School  is  now  in 
successful  operation,  and  twenty-five  young  ladies  recently 
graduated  thereat.  He  would  impress  on  all  Teachers  the  im- 
portance of  Normal  School  training.  It  was  the  only  place  that 
young  men  and  women  could  be  properly  prepared  for  Teaching. 
The  Model  School  was  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  School, 
under  a  distinguished  lady  Teacher,  recently  graduated  from  a 
similar  institution  in  Canada.  It  was  a  sad  fact,  that  only  about 
seventeen  hundred  more  persons  were  attending  the  Public 
Schools  than  were  attending  Private  Schools.  He  hoped  that 
the  moral  culture  of  the  young  would  not  be  neglected. 
Carefully  cultivate  their  morals,  and  you  will  counteract  the 
opposition  to  our  Public  Schools.  Let  the  Teachers  throughout 
the  State  have  some  Text-Book  on  Moral  Science.  The  people 
of  San  Francisco  deserve  credit  for  now  having  a  large  surplus 
in  their  School  Fund,  and  this  after  erecting  fine  brick  School 
edifices. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Ames,  of  Sonoma,  said  he  arose  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Swctt's  assertion  that  the  School  Laws  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  payment  of  rate-bills  was  now  voluntary;  this 
should  not  be  so.  County  Superintendents  were  now  obliged 
to  examine  applicants  whenever  they  applied.  Examinations 
quarterly  should  be  sufficient,  and  Superintendents  should  be 
authorized  to  grant  a  certificate  in  the  interim  between  these 
examinations,  said  certificate  to  hold  until  the  next  regular 
examination. 

Mr.  Swett  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  of  '^ 
five  County  Superintendents,  to  report  to-morrow  whatever 
amendments  to  the  present  School  Law  they  may  deem 
necessary.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  by  the  Convention :  C.  G.  Ames  of  Sonoma,  Chair- 
man ;  A.  II.  Goodrich  of  Placer,  M.  A.  Lynde  of  El  Dorado, 
R.  Thompson  of  Calaveras,  and  F.  \V.  Hatch  of  Sacramento. 

[President  Moulder  in  the  chair.] 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Tait's  opinion  as  to  t\i^N\^^^ 
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of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  regard  to  the  standing  and 
character  of  Public  School  pupils  as  compared  with  those  of 
Private  Schools,  and  as  to  the  success  of  the  High  School. 

Mr.  Tait  said  he  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Private  Schools  as  with  that  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Many  sent  their  children  to  the  Private  Schools  because  corpo- 
real punishment  was  not  inflicted  in  them.  Often  parents  be- 
came offended  because  their  children  were  not  promoted  at  the 
end  of  a  session,  and  withdrew  them  from  the  Public  Schools 
and  sent  them  where,  perhaps,  the  Teachers  were  not  so  inde- 
pendent. As  a  class,  ho  believed  the  Public  Schools  offered 
greater  advantages  for  a  Common  School  Education  than  Pri- 
vate Schools,  though  the  former  did  not  compete  with  the  latter 
in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate  branches  of  Education.  The 
High  School  was  a  success,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session  was  thronged  by  pupils  from  Private  Schools  seeking 
admission.  These  pupils  were  seldom  able  to  equal  in  attain- 
ments graduates  of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools. 

Mr.  Graham  favored  the  formation  of  County  Institutes,  and 
offered  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  practicability  of  having  a 
uniform  system  of  Text-Books  established  by  law,  in  which 
Messrs.  Swett,  Pierce,  Richardson,  and  others  took  part. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Institute  would  be  oblii^ed  to 
close  its  session  to-morrow  morning,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
hold  a  State  Board  of  Examination,  which  would  probably 
occupy  two  days. 

H.  A.  Pierce,  of  Yolo,  then  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
four. 

Resolved,  That  we  recoramoml  tbo  pa^tsagc  of  a  Invr  providing  for  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  asries  of  Text-Booka  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  S.  A.  Smith,  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

Renuhcd,  That  a  Committee  of  twelve — three  to  reside  in  Pan  Fninci.«»co,  and  the 
remainder  in  different  parts  of  the  State — be  appointed  to  take  some  definite  action 
upon  the  resolutions  offered  at  the  last  State  Convention,  upon  a  State  Teacher's  Jour- 
nal, and  to  report  at  the  next  regular  scsaion  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Committee  : 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS San  Francisco,  Chairman. 

JOHN  SWETT San  Francisco. 
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SPARROW  A.  SMITH Sacramento. 

GEORGE  TAIT San  Francisco. 

Rev.  J.  T.  PECK,  D.  D Sacramento. 

Rev.  W.  H.  HILL Sacramento. 

H.  A.  PIERCE Yolo. 

C.  G.AMES Sonoma. 

• 

R.  K.  MARINER Sacramento. 

A.  J.  MOULDER San  Francisco. 

D.  C.  STONE Marysville. 

M.  L  RYAN Stockton. 

Ecv.  Dr.  Peck  said  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  a 
j)Osition  on  the  Committee,  but  ho  feared  for  the  success  of  the 
j)eriodical. 

At  nine  o'clock  and  fifty  minutes,  P.  m.,  George  Tait,  of  San 
Francisco,  moved  to  adjourn.     Carried. 

The  President  'announced  that  the  Institute  would  meet  to- 
morrow, at  nine  o'clock,  A.  m. 


FOURTH    DAY. 


STATE     INSTITUTE. 

Friday,  September  26,  18G2. 

The  President  called  the  Institute  to  order  at  quarter  past 

nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  volunteer  choir  sang  "  The  Flag  of  Our  Union." 

The   President  introduced  George   W.  Minns,   Professor  of 

Natural  Science,  San  Francisco  High  School,  who  delivered  the 

following  address  on 

Moral  Instruction. 

The  fervent  prayer  which  every  parent  offers  is,  that  whatever  poverty,  destitution. 
pain,  or  mi»ery,  his  children  may  be  called  upon  to  bear,  (lod  wiU  mercifully  j^raut 
that  they  may  preserve  their  purity,  and  all  be  found  at  last  worthy  to  be  reunited  in 
that  kingdom  prepared  for  the  just,  beyond  the  grave. 

The  faithful  Teacher,  occupying  as  he  does,  for  a  time,  the  parent's  place,  must  feel 
a  similar  anxiety,  as  he  looks  round  upon  those  placed  under  his  charge.  His  situa- 
tion is  inferior  in  responsibility  only  to  that  of  the  parent.  Indeed,  since  so  many 
parents  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect,  his  influence  upon  those  who  continue  for 
any  length  of  time  under  his  charge,  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
class  of  men  in  the  community.  He  must  often  seriously  ask  what  will  be  the  lot  of 
those  committed  to  his  trust.  Could  the  veil  with  which  Heaven  conceals  the  futun; 
be  removed,  should  he  behold  this  noble  and  ingenuous  boy  with  heatt  C\xl\.  oC  iql%^vv\^- 
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lions  after  all  excellence,  still  risinj;  higher  and  higher,  or  would  he  have  descended 
from  the  lofty  heights  of  honorable  renown,  and  become  dishonored,  degraded,  and 
corrupt?  This  fair  girl,  with  the  li;:ht  of  Ucaven  in  her  eye,  and  its  purity  surround- 
ing her  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  would  she  be  seen  still  the  same  in 
her  spotlessncss  and  innocence,  or  would  the  light  be  extinguished,  the  glory  hayo 
departed,  and  nothing  remain  but  the  wreck  of  what  was  once  bo  lovely  and  so  prom- 
ising ? 

It  is  related  that  an  Eastern  prince  once  offered  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  most  bcau- 
tiful  boy  io  all  his  dominions.  Many  were  presented  for  the  premium,  but  it  was 
bestowed,  by  acclamation,  upon  one  for  his  transcendent  and  angelic  loveliness.  So 
beautiful  a  boy  had  never  boon  seen  upon  the  earth  bc'fore.  Some  years  after,  the 
same  prince  again  offered  a  prize — ^but  this  time  it  was  for  the  ugliest  man  to  be  found 
in  all  his  possessions.  Diligent  search  was  made  ;  many  exhibited  themselves  to  view, 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  uglinerts,  but  among  them  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  choice, 
until  one  day  there  was  brought  into  the  royal  presence  a  being,  if  he  could  be  called 
man,  so  hideous,  so  loathsome,  so  bestial,  that  the  people  shuddered  while  they  gaxod 
upon  him.  Sin  had  stamped  its  polluting  mark  upon  every  feature ;  from  every 
wrinkle  in  that  horrible  face  stared  out  a  vice.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
this  frightful  and  disgusting  wretch  had  been  the  attractive  and  lovely  boy.  A  life  of 
intemi>crance,  sensuality,  and  iniquity,  had  made  the  awful  change.  God  save  our 
pupils  from  any  and  all  the  causes  tending  to  pn>duce  so  terrible  an  alteration. 

In  view  of  the  great  responsiliility  pressing  upon  every  Teacher  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  train  up  his  pupils  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  excellence,  I  invite  your  attention 
to  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  Moral  Instruction.  I  have  a  fear  that  some 
few  Teachers  (I  know  they  must  be  very  few,)  may  think  their  duty  done  if  they 
preserve  good  order  in  the  School,  and  give  instruction  to  their  scholars  in  the  course 
of  study  prescribed.  But  no  Teacher,  who  has  an  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  him,  can  entertain  this  opinion.  His  duty  is  not  performed  by  merely 
cultivating  the  intellect.  Ho  must  also  educate  the  heart.  No  parent  would  consider 
any  Teacher  fit  for  his  post,  who  not  only  did  not  check  even  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  morality,  but  who  did  not  endeavor  to  elevate  his  Whole  School  to  a  high 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  To  think  otherwise  is  a  great  mistake — and  the  popular 
notion  of  education  falls  in  with  and  confirms  this  mistake.  Talk  about  giving  a  young 
man  the  advantages  of  education,  and  the  thoughts  immediately  run  on  what  is  taught 
in  Schools  and  Colleges.  Speak  of  giving  a  young  lady  a  finished  education,  and 
almost  every  one  wishes  to  have  the  Seminary  pointed  out  where  she  can  accomplish, 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  Botany,  French,  and  Italian,  Music  and  Drawing,  besides 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  branches.  As  if  what  is  taught  in  Schools  and  Seminaries  were 
able,  of  itself,  to  make  one  either  great,  or  good,  or  happy. 

The  truth  is,  my  friends,  that  hitherto,  all  over  the  world,  the  cultivation  of  the 
head  has  been  regarded  as  the  principal  thing,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
c.imes  in  only  incidentally.  Speak  of  any  School,  and  most  probably  the  conversation 
will  be  upon  who  is  the  best  scholar  in  the  School.  Talk  about  College,  and  a  pertain 
young  man  is  pointed  out  to  you  as  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  Ten  prizes  arc 
otfcred  for  intellectual,  to  one  for  moral  excellence.  The  student  who  can  make  the 
best  Greek  versos,  or  run  through  a  complicated  mathematical  demonstration,  or  write 
the  most  flowery  oration,  or  deliver  it  in  the  most  eloquent  manner,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  honors,  while  one,  perhaps  infinitely  his  superior  in  moral  character,  but  not  pos- 
s;'ssing  his  precocity  or  assurance,  is  passed  by  unnoticed.  Now  this  is  surely  wrong. 
The  heart  is  of  more  importance  than  the  head.  The  essence  of  greatness,  always  and 
everywhere,  is  a  great  «7>i*riV.  Acquisitions  and  attainments  are  not  the  man;  they 
are  mere  additions  to  him.  Intellectual  talents  arc  not  the  man ;  they  are  merely  the 
iufttrumai(4  he  uses.    The  man  himgelf  is  behind  them  all ;  and  he  may  nso  thom  cither 
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for  good  or  for  evil.  The  spirit  with  which  a  man  works,  the  motives  which  prompt  his 
oonduot — these  show  us  and  constitute  the  man,  and  these  are  moral  qualities,  springing 
from  and  dwelling  in  the  heart.  The  character  is  the  man ;  the  life,  in  its  every  par- 
ticular, which  one  lives,  is  the  man  ;  and  what  is  it  that  makes  that  life  what  it  is  but 
the  man's  motives,  his  moral  qualities,  his  heart.  Therefore  wo  are  told  that  God 
jndgeth  the  heart ;  that  with  the  heart  man  belicvcth  unto  righteousness  ;  that  out  of 
that,  and  out  of  that  alone,  "are  the  issues  of  life."  And,  therefore,  I  repeat,  the 
heart  is  more  than  the  head. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  **  We  shall  never  learn,  and  feel,  and  respect  our  real  callin):? 
and  destiny,  unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  cou^iider  everything  as  moonshine, 
compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart."  When,  after  ]ii»  fruitless  journey  for 
health,  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  Abbot^ford,  as  ho  was  near  his  end,  he 
said  to  his  son-in-law,  '*  Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  with  you.  My 
dear,  be  a  good  man  ,*  be  virtuous  ;  be  religious ;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will 
give  yon  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here." 

"  Here  was  a  man,''  remarks  a  writer,  **  who  had  won  the  highest  prizes  of  life  : 
had  gained  the  most  splendid  literary  reputation  :  had  been  honored,  flattered,  and 
caressed  as  few  men  have  ever  been  ;  and  yet,  at  the  last  moment,  falls  back  for  sui>- 
port  on  moral  and  religious  faith — that  possession  which  all  may  earn." 

Horace  Mann,  as  the  shades  of  death  were  gathering  around  him,  was  heard  to  utter 
the  words  "  God — man — duty'* — and  shortly  after,  bidding  all  near  him  **  Good  night," 
«ank  quietly  into  that  last,  deep  sleep,  which  knows  no  waking  in  this  world.  But 
who  that  witnessed  his  peaceful  and  joyful  end  would  not  say,  with  the  poet, 

''That  dex-per  thade  shall  fade  away, 

That  deeper  nUtp  shall  leave  his  eyes  ; 
Thy  li(/ht  shall  give  eternal  day. 
Thy  loce  the  rapture  of  the  skies," 

The  formation  of  an  honorable,  upright,  Christian  character,  is  the  great  businc??, 
the  great  success  of  life.  This  must  be  done,  or  nothing  is  accomplished.  Do  tbi:; 
first ;  do  this  at  any  rate  ;  do  this  even  if  every  thing  else  is  left  undone  ;  though  that 
sacrifice  is  not  required  of  us.  What  parent  would  not  prefer  his  child  should  leave 
8chool  with  good  principles,  well  settled,  his  heart  in  the  right  place,  even  though  hi; 
might  be  deficient  in  knowledge,  to  seeing  him  adorned  with  all  the  accomplibhment:; 
taught  in  the  Schools,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  fears  that  he  is  compelled  to  distrust  tho 
soundness  of  his  moral  character?  What  man  or  woman  does  not  demand  of  hi» 
friend  that  he  shall  /r«/  bo  true,  sincere,  hearttf,  whether  possessed  or  not  of  any  remark- 
able intellectual  penetration  or  sagacity? 

Now,  I  am  not  decrying  intellectual  attainments — I  value  them  highly — but  I  am 
only  placing  them  on  their  true  level,  namely,  below  moral  attainments.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  tho  pupils  in  our  Schools  i^hould  be  well  instructed  in  tho 
branches  taught  in  them  ;  and  any  Teacher  who  »nceeeds  in  so  doing  has  accomplishc<l 
a  great  good.  But  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  w<* 
should  all  become  good  men  and  good  women.  For  that  purpose,  infinitely  above  all 
others,  we  were  sent  into  the  world.  For  that  puq)ose,  the  world  and  all  that  belonjci; 
to  it  were  created.  For  that  purpose,  the  sun  shines  upon  man,  the  winds  invigorate 
his  blood,  the  rains  descend  upon  his  fields,  society  surrounds  him  with  its  blessings. 
and  wife  and  children  warm  his  heart  and  strengthen  hij)  arm  to  action.  For  this 
purpose,  above  all  others,  the  School-house,  as  well  as  the  house  of  God,  was  reared. 

I  see  no  proper  use  of  language  in  those  who  >i>eak  of  the  godlike  intellect  of  such 
a  man,  or  of  another  as  having  a  gigantic  understanding.  Wo  have  all  heard  the 
observation,  "  Sir,  he  is  the  moat  remarkable  man  in  America."  You  may  bo  certain 
that  man  is  not  remarkable  for  moral  qualitie:*.  A  godlike,  a  gigantic  intellect  a»- 
oribcd  to  a  mere  creature  of  an  hour  I    When  the  more  we  know  only  aliovia  \xa  Vcvt 
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immensitj  of  our  ignorance.  How  tnie  it  is,  also,  that  purely  great  intellectnal 
ackicTement^  cannot  be  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind !  I  suppose 
there  are  not  one  thousand  persons  in  the  world  that  can  go  through  the  steps  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  Leyerner  proved  the  existence  of  the  new  planet,  and  determined 
it?  position.  But  the  triumphs  of  goodness  are  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 
Wo  are  through  them  made  personally  acquainted  with  the  individuals  by  whom  they 
are  accomplished.  Howard  and  Fforence  Nightingale  are  household  words.  Every 
deed  of  true  heroism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devoted  patriotism,  of  love  to  brother  man, 
thrills  the  heart  of  the  world.  The  heart  is  quicker,  and  keener,  and  truer  in  insight 
than  the  head. 

"  One  touch  of  goodnets  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

The  best  eulogy  over  pronounced  upon  George  Washington  was  that  which  declared 
him  to  hejir»t  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  detail  upon  the  best  methods  of  imparting  moral  instruc- 
tion to  the  young.  Here  again  the  heart  is  of  more  worth  than  the  head.  Every 
Teacher  who  really  and  earnestly  feels  the  importance  of  this  work,  will  instinctively 
select  and  adopt  the  best  methods.  One  thing  however,  may  be  said — that  moral  instruc- 
tion cannot  commence  too  early.  Its  essence  lies  in  training  children  to  do  right ; 
and  they  understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  even  before  they  can  talk. 
An  esiiayist — commenting  on  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  man,  characterized  by  genuine 
piety  during  early  and  late  manhood  and  into  old  age,  has,  when  he  fell  into  second 
childhood,  broken  out  into  profanity,  and  manifested  evil  habits  that  surprised,  if  not 
shocked  his  friends — says  that  secotid  childhood  is  but  a  repetition  oC  Jirtt  childhood, 
and  that  the  follies,  bad  habits,  and  vices,  which  were  allowed  to  pass  unchecked  in 
childhood,  will  bo  likely  to  reappear  in  dotage.  If  this  is  so,  it  shows  us  of  what 
great  importance  is  careful  and  judicious  moral  instruction  in  early  life.  The  lessons 
then  received  are  never  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  in  the  morning  of  life  that  the  seeds 
of  good  principles  must  bo  planted.  Do  not  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  meet  with 
immediate  or  speedy  good  results.  Think  how  slowly  the  world  is  improving.  A 
higher  morality,  even  more  than  a  higher  intelligence,  is  frequently  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  which  makes  a  greater  demand  upon  the  parent's 
or  Teacher's  patience  than  the  slowness  with  which  a  wayward  and  obstinate  child 
improves. 

Sometimas,  perhaps  for  years,  the  course  appears  to  be  all  down  hill.  But  perse- 
vere ;  still  exercise  love,  patience,  and  hope.  Years  after,  when  the  child  has  long 
since  left  your  care,  when  the  good  seed  which  you  sowed  seems  to  have  been  lost  for- 
ever, and  the  ground  choked  up  with  rank  and  noxious  weeds,  sTtcmpest  of  affliction 
may  rush  ovor  the  place  and  sweep  off*  the  brambles  and  thistles,  and  then  may 
appear,  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,''  until  the  fields 
are  white  with  an  abundant  harvest,  fit  to  be  gathered  into  the  granary  of  the  Lord. 

Moral  instruction  is  not  to  be  conveyed  to  the  young  by  preaching  or  lecturing.  It 
is  a  work  to  bo  performed.  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  says  the 
(Jood  Book.  The  Teacher  must  bo  diligent  in  seeing  that  the  child  acquires  good 
habits — habits  of  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  method,  neatness,  studiousness,  gen- 
tleness, courtesy,  respect  for  elders,  reverence  for  the  law,  and  a  love  and  devotion  for 
his  country,  which  knows  not  and  never  can  know  a  "shadow  of  turning."  Teach 
him  to  check  the  first  symptoms  of  envy,  jealousy,  cruelty,  arrogance  ;  to  be  honest  in 
word  and  deed  j  to  think  the  truth,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  act  the  truth,  and  to  shrink 
from  using  a  profane  word  as  he  would  from  touching  his  tongue  to  red-hot  iron. 
Show  him  that  the  brave  man  never  brags  ;  that  true  courage  is  in  daring  to  do  right ; 
that  the  man  of  high  and  noble  spirit  will  forgive  an  injury  rather  than  avenge  it, 
because  ho  Infinitely  prefers  to  suffer  rather  than  to  do  wrong.     And  finally,  impress 
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him  with  the  conviction  that  tho  greatest  victory  is  not  over  one's  enemies,  hut  over 
one's  self;  that  the  sight  upon  which  Uoavcn  smiles  is  that  of  the  good  man  relieving 
and  comforting  his  follow  man  in  distress;  and  that  the  "  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom." 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  upon  religious  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools. 
If  by  religious  instruction  is  meant  the  inculcation  of  certain  theological  doctrines,  it 
must  be  stated  at  once  that  theological  dogmas  and  discussions  are  not  only  unsuited  to 
the  School-room,  but  they  are  forbidden  in  the  Public  Schools  by  a  law  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  Common  School  in  the  land  in  which  they  are  permitted.  If 
any  one  insists  to  mo  that  there  can  be  no  religious  instruction  unless  the  creed  of 
his  particular  Church  is  taught,  I  answer,  that  with  ono  entertaining  such  opinions 
I  can  have  no  controversy.  I  maintain  that  no  such  meaning  can  be  given  to  religion, 
in  the  proper  and  true  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  can  any  one  say  there  is  sectarianism 
in  the  course  of  instruction  I  recommend.  There  are  certain  groat  principles  in 
which  all  are  agreed.  What  parent  can  object  to  his  children  being  taught  to  honor 
their  parents,  to  reverence  their  Maker,  and  to  keep  tho  Commandments  ?  What  sec- 
tarianism is  there  in  bringing  up  children  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by — to  look 
upon  God  as  their  Creator,  Preserver,  and  constant  Benefactor  ;  in  telling  them  that  He 
sees  all  their  actions ;  that  He  has  commanded  them  to  do  His  will  ;  that  He  will  hold 
them  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  will  hereafter  judge  them  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  tho  body,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

Are  not  all  Christians  agreed  upon  these  points  ?  And  this  is  a  Christian  country, 
a  Christian  Government ;  our  system  of  laws  and  our  institutions  are  founded  upon 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  this  was  very  boldly  and  positively  denied  a  few  years 
ago,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  our  country.  There- 
fore, I  maintain,  that  in  a  Christian  country  and  under  a  system  of  laws  acknowledg- 
ing Christianity  as  part  of  the  common  law,  Christian  instmction,  such  as  I  have 
explained  it  to  be— not  sectarian,  not  doctrinal  instruction — ^but  Christian  instruction, 
is  not  only  proper,  but  is  a  duty,  in  our  Public  Schools.  Indeed,  I  suppose  the  matter 
is  too  plain  for  argument.  I  mean  that  the  same  kind  of  instruction  should,  on  pro- 
per occasions,  and  wl\cn  the  golden  opportunity  offers,  be  given  by  the  Teacher  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  reading-books,  which  contain  moral  and  Christian  lessons,  but  which, 
by  the  terms  of  the  law,  arc  not  allowed  in  any  degree  to  be  sectarian. 

Again,  the  only  true  foundation  for  the  moral  virtues  is  religion.  The  Teacher 
always  urges  his  pupils  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right.  Now,  a  boy  may  have  been 
brought  up  among  those  habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  profane  language.  Tho 
Teacher  reproves  him  for  this  bad  practice.  His  reply  is,  that  he  means  no  harm  by 
it — that  his  father,  and  gentlemen  who  visit  bis  father's  house,  use  profane  language, 
and  that  if  it  were  wrong,  he  is  sure  they  would  not  do  so.  Tell  him  he  is  setting  a 
ba<l  example,  but  be  does  not  consider  it  a  bad  example,  because  it  is  set  by  those  at 
home  whom  he  is  taught  to  obey  and  respect.  Say  to  him  that  God  is  the  Great 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  his  name  ought  never  to  be  spoken  with  irreverence, 
and  his  answer  again  may  be  that  he  intends  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  will  be  driven 
at  Inst  to  the  ground  which  you  should  have  taken  in  the  first  place,  and  that  is,  that 
God  has  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ;"  that 
Chri.«t  has  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all  ;*'  and  that  the  use  of  profane  language,  being 
contrary  to  the  will  and  commands  of  God,  is  therefore  sinful. 

This  is  only  ono  out  of  many  cases  to  which  the  same  remarks  apply. 

Religious  instruction,  in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained,  and  to  the  extent  stated, 
onght  to  be  imparted  in  all  our  Schools.  Let  the  Teacher's  heart  be  earnestly  engaged 
in  this  work  ;  let  him  feel  its  incalculable  worth  ;  let  him  say  that  with  God's  blessing 
he  will  never  weary  in  winning  his  pupils  to  **  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  ;*'  that  whatever  other  lessons  tho  pupils  who  leave  his  care  may  take  with 
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them,  they  shall,  at  least,  have  this  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts,  that  a  go(Ki  life 
— a  life  full  of  love  to  God  and  man — is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  human  soul.  As  ho 
looks  upon  his  pupils,  let  him  rememhqp:  that  his  work  is  not  for  time  only,  but  for 
eternity.  We  are  Christians  ;  we  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  we  beliovcin 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  Let  the  Teacher  never  forget  that  each  child  is  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  material  universe,  and  will  live  forever,  after  the  "  heavens 
shall  have  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together.'*  But  in  what  condition  shall 
he  live?  Two  roads  now  lie  before  him — one,  the  right,  the  other,  the  wrong,  road. 
Let  us,  so  far  as  depends  upon  us,  see  to  it  that  the  youthful  feet  are  directed  to  the 
right  path.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  im- 
mortal capacities  of  the  human  soul,  that  children,  at  so  early  an  age,  can  know  the 
difiference  between  right  and  wrong  j  that  they  understand  what  is  meant  when  they 
arc  told  that  God  made  them  ;  that  Ho  lives  everywhere  ;  that  He  can  see  them  at  all 
times  ;  that  He  can  read  their  thoughts ;  that  there  is  something  in  their  little  breasts 
which  tells  them  whether  they  have  done  right  or  wrong.  Mysterious  truths  !  which 
men,  perhaps  angels,  cannot  fathom  ,*  but  which  little  children  accept,  with  implicit 
faith,  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  as  wo  are  told  by  our  Saviour,  they  receive  the 
kingdom  of  Goil.  . 

A  controversy  has  occurred  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  Bible  into  the  Common  Schools.  I  am 
told  that  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  children  bring  and  use  the  Bibles  axlopted  by 
their  respective  denominations.  I  believe  that  no  trouble  has  arisen  from  this  course. 
There  is  another  plan,  however,  which  I  prefer  to  this.  It  soems  to  me  that  all  must 
admit  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Bible  which  cannot  bo  understood  by  children, 
and  some  parts  which  are  not  proper  to  be  read  to  them.  If  so,  then  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures  might  bo  made  by  the  most  competent  persons  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions, which,  if  agreed  upon,  might  be  used  in  the  Common  Schools,  with  a  provision 
for  very  tender  consciences  that  no  scholar  shall  be  required  to  read  from  the  book 
whoso  parent  or  guardian  shall  declare  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against 
allowing  him  to  read  therefrom.  It  is  remarkable  what  tender  consciences  some  peo- 
ple have  against  the  use  of  a  good  thing — while  their  consciences  are  not  sensitive  at 
all  in  relation  to  the  use  of  bad  things. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  certain  Schools  in  Ireland  a  book  called  "  Selections 
from  the  Scriptures,"  made  by  Archbishop  Whately,  has  Iwjcn  adopted  by  agreenieut 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  is  read  in  Schools  attended  by 
children  from  both  sects.  I  witrh  that  a  similar  course  might  be  pursued  in  thi.s  State. 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  convocation  of  representatives  from  all  the  Christian  sects, 
and  also  from  the  Jewish  faith,  to  agree  upon  selections  from  the  New  and  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  read  in  our  Schools.  I  cannot  but  think  that  men,  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  true  religion,  would  find  themselves  able  to  come  to  a  mutual  good  understand- 
ing upon  this  question,  especially  when  they  considered  what  a  vast  benefit  they  would 
confer  upon  the  rising  generation  by  opening  to  them  in  some  measure  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Certainly,  no  one  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  having  extracts  from  the  Bible  read,  where  alone  they  will  reach  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people — namely,  in  our  Schools — after  listening  to  the 
following  eloquent  remarks  from  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.: 

*'  It  has  done  more  to  anchor  the  English  language  in  its  purest  state  than  all  other 
books  together.  The  fact  that  so  many  millions  of  each  succeeding  gcneratii>n,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  used,  read  the  same  great  lessons 
in  the  same  words,  not  only  keeps  the  language  anchored  where  it  was  in  its  best  state, 
but  it  preserves  its  universality  and  frees  it  from  all  material  provincialisms  and  ;)«^u>, 
80  that  the  same  wonls,  phrasjs,  and  idioms,  are  used  in  London,  New  York,  Snn  Frain- 
cisco,  Australia,  China,  and  India.  To  preserve  this  unity  and  stcadfastnert^»,  the 
Bock  of  Common  Prayer  has  done  much  ,*  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bunyan  have  done 
much  ,*  hut  the  English  Bible  hoa  done  tenfold  more  than  they  all. 
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If  the  Bible  is  not  read,  whero  so  well  can  the  principles  of  morality  and  all  the 
virtues  bo  tuught?  '  How  iniiuitely  superior/  eoys  Maurice,  *  is  a  gospel  of  facts  to  a 
g(>g{»el  of  nations !'  How  infinitely  superior  to  ahbtraet  ethics  arc  the  teachings  of  the 
narratives  nnd  parables  of  the  Bible !  What  has  ever  taken  such  a  hold  ui)un  the 
homan  heart,  and  so  inflaenced  human  action?  The  story  of  Jacob  and  Ei^au,  the 
unequalled  narrative  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  Absalom,  Noaman 
the  si^yrian,  the  old  prophet,  the  wild,  dramatic,  poetical  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
the  captivities  of  the  Jews,  the  epu<ode  of  Ruth,  unsurpassed  for  simple  beauty  and 
pathos  ;  and  time  would  fail  mo  to  tell  of  Daniel,  Isaiah.  Samuel,  Eli,  and  the  glorious 
company  of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  noblo  army 
of  Mart3rrs.  Where  can  a  lesson  of  fraternity  and  equality  be  struck  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  a  child  as  by  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives?  How  can  the  true  nature 
nnd  distinctions  of  charity  be  better  expounded  than  by  the  parables  of  the  widow 
who  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury  and  the  woman  with  the  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment  ?  Can  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  lost  sheep,  ever  bo  forgotten  ? 
Has  not  the  narrative  of  the  humble  birth,  the  painful  life,  the  ignominious  death  of 
our  Lortl  wrought  an  effect  on  the  world  greater  than  any  and  all  lives  ever  wrought 
before? 

Remember,  too,  we  beseech  you,  that  it  is  at  the  School  alone  that  many  of  these 
children  can  read  or  hear  these  noble  teachings.  If  the  book  is  closed  to  them  there, 
it  is  open  to  them  nowhere  else/' 

Would  that  all  were  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dana's  concluding  remark : 
"  If  the  book  is  closed  to  tha  children  in  the  Common  Schools,  it  is  open  to  many  of 
them  nowhere  else.*' 

Fellow  Teachers :  I  have  said  that  the  influence  of  the  faithful  Teacher  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  class  in  the  community.  Listen  to  Martin  Luther's 
words : 

**  The  diligent  and  pious  Teacher,  who  properly  instructeth  and  traincth  the  young, 
can  never  be  fully  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  oflRce  as  preacher,  I 
would  next  choose  that  of  Schoolmaster,  or  Teacher,  for  I  know  that,  next  to  preach- 
ing, this  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useful  vocation:  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better  ;  for  it  is  hard  to  reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the 
I)reai-hcr  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." 

A  distinguished  educator  remarks  : 

**  Next  in  rank  and  eflScacy  to  that  pure  nnd  holy  source  of  moral  influence,  the 
mother,  is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  already.  What  would  it  be  if,  in 
every  one  of  those  School  districts  which  we  now  count  by  annually-increasing  th{»u- 
sands,  there  was  to  be  found  a  Teacher  well  informed,  without  pedantry,  religious, 
wi  hout  bigotry,  proud  and  fond  of  his  profe.«>sion,  and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties !  How  wide  would  bo  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  body  of 
men !" 

This  is  the  opinion  of  every  cnli^^htcncd  man  upon  the  nature  of  the  Toocher*8 
oflSce.  Let  ua  endeavor  to  jui^tity  it  in  every  particular,  and  then  we  shall  elevate  our 
vocation  to  the  true  pot^ilion  whidi  it  ought  to  occupy. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  moral  instruction, 
based  upc n  our  duty  to  God,  I  do  not  menn  that  there  should  be  any  formality,  any 
affected  sanctity,  or  any  pretensions  to  superior  holiness  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher, 
(lod  forbid.  I  would  have  him  as  pleaFant,  and  cheerful,  and  honest,  as  a  fummer's 
day.  I  would  not  have  the  moral  lessons  occupy  too  much  time,  or  crowd  out  the 
other  indispensable  studies  of  the  School.  But  I  would  have  them  receive  all  the  share 
of  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  The  judicious  Tcai-her  will  avail  him* 
self  of  the  favorable  moment  for  making  the  right  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
Scholars. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  presented  this  subject  to  your  consider- 
ation. But  I  do  not  exaggerate  its  importance.  If  I  have  said  anything  which  is 
true,  anything  which  really  bears  upon  the  most  important  question  which  can  be 
submitted  to  any  human  being,  I  urge  and  entreat  you  to  give  it  careful  thought,  to 
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allow  it  all  tho  weight  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  So  ehull  your  influence  never  be 
lost,  but  go  on,  extending  and  widening.  No  sincere  effort  to  promote  the  good  of 
others  can  bo  wholly  ineffectual.  I  remember  the  kindly  tones,  tho  pleasant  face, 
the  affectionate  warning,  and  the  cheering  words  of  encouragement  of  a  Teacher  under 
whose  care  I  was  placed  when  a  small  boy.  The  influence  which  he  exerted  upon 
me  will,  I  think,  be  felt  forever ;  and  it  is  an  influence  always  leading  to  right.  I  shall 
never  forget  him.  H>w  often  do  I  see  him  in  imagination  I  He  is  living  at  the 
present  tim^,  and  if  ho  knew  that  I  have  been  thinking  and  speaking  of  him  to-dny  to 
an  audicn3e  of  Teachers  upon  the  distant  Pacific  coast,  his  first  emotion  would  be  that 
of  surprise  that  I  still  think  of  him  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  ;  the  second  would 
be  a  thrill  of  joyful  gratitude  to  God  that  his  counsels  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  th3  minds  of  his  old  scholars  that  he  had  been  remembered  with  esteem  and 
affection. 

M  ly  our  efforts  b3  such  in  relation  to  all  who  may  be  entrusted  to  our  care  that 
hereafter,  wherever  the  lot  of  our  pupils  may  be  cast  upon  the  broad  earth,  they  may 
look  back  upon  tho  School-house  which  they  attended,  as  the  place  where  they  received, 
basides  all  useful  learning,  a  love  for  all  that  is  good,  pure,  and  honorable,  which  has 
never  left  them,  but  exerts  an  abiding  influence  ou  their  characters.  So  shall  your 
memory  bo  ever  kept  green  in  their  hearts  ;  so  shall  your  faithful  efforts  be  blessed  in 
their  lives. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  said  lie  was  glad  that  such  an  address  was  to 
be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  Institute,  and  had  risen  mainly 
to  present  a  motion  which  will  not  leave  it  a  dead  letter  there. 
We  could  not  avoid  or  ignore  this  great  subject — the  introduc- 
tion of  moral  culture  into  our  Common  Schools.  It  had  to  be 
met  affirmatively,  or  our  Public  School  system  will  fall.  Ho 
was  satisfied,  from  what  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Tait  and  others, 
that  our  Public  Schools  would  furnish  all  the  intellectual  culture 
required  by  our  youth.  Intellectual  education,  however,  was 
not  all  we  needed.  We  had  as  much  intellect  in  this  State  as  in 
any  other;  but  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret,  that  intellect  in 
California  has  been  allied  to  immorality.  We  were  to  determine 
whether  the  train  was  to  continue  on  tho  downward  grade,  or 
change  tho  switch  and  send  it  on  the  upward  grade.  He  arose 
to  move  that  the  subject  of  Moral  Education  be  referred  to  the 
next  Convention. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peck  said  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Minns'  address,  and  commended  the  subject  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, to  be  by  him  presented  to  the  next  Institute  in  the 
shape  he  might  best  think  proper.  He  was  proud  that  such  an 
intelligent  body  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  van  of  civili- 
zation approved  of  the  address.     He  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President. — For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  regularity  as 
much  as  possible,  I  declare  the  Institute  adjourned,  and  the 
Convention  assembled. 
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Mr.  Swett  said,  that  as  there  was  but  little  time  loft  in  which 
to  transact  the  remaining  business,  ho  trusted  the  President 
would  restrict  speakers,  according  to  the  five-minutes  rule. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  affair  of  Moral  Education  to  the  next 
Convention  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Swett  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Polton : 

RuMolccdy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  returned  to  the  President,  Andrew 
J.  Moulder,  for  the  able  and  courteous  manner  in  which  ho  ha?  presided  over  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute  and  Convention. 

Renolvedf  That  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
during  the  past  six  years,  is  entitled  to  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Teachers  and  Friends 
of  Education  in  California  for  his  efforts  in  securing  the  passage  of  practical  School 
Laws;  for  his  able  "Commentaries  on  School  Laws;*'  for  his  efforts  in  securing  a 
consolidation  of  the  State  School  Fund ;  for  inaugurating  State  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  for  the  able  maaner  in  which  he  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Pablic  Instruction  during  his  official  terms  of  office. 

The  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Swett,  and  the  resolutions  wero 
unanimously  adopted. 

[M.  A.  Lynde,  of  El  Dorado,  in  the  chair.] 

On  motion  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Ilatch,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

lUnohed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  duo  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Captain  James  Whitney,  Jr.,  President  of  thj  California  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  through  him  to  his  associates  ,*  to  Charles  Minturn,  E.^q.,  Agent  of  the  Petaluma 
and  other  steam  lines;  to  J.  P.  Robinson,  E^q.,  Superintendent  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Railroad,  and  his  associates  ;  to  Louis  McLane  &  Co.,Dooley  &  Co.,  and  Fogan 
&  Co.,  stage  proprietors,  (the  last  two  nam3d  charging  half  faro,)  for  their  courtesy 
and  consideration  in  transferring  Delegates  to  and  from  this  Convention  free  of 
expense  over  their  respective  lines  of  conveyance. 

Rrnohedf  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  are  under  many  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Newcomb  A  Quion,  proprietors  of  the  Orleans  Hotel,  and  to  other  hotels,  in 
the  City  of  Sacramento,  for  the  liberality  manifested  in  their  behalf  in  the  reduction 
of  their  usual  prices  for  board. 

Bt$olredt  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  requested  to  communicate 
to  the  parties  herein  named  the  substance  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Minns  stated  that  the  report  he  had  presented  as  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee  on  Text-Books  was  only  intended 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  IFo  had 
spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  the  different  works,  and 
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did  not  intend,  by  recommending  any  of  them,  that  they  were 
to  supersede  other  books  now  in  use,  but  that  they  might  at 
some  future  time  do  so,  perhaps  a  year  or  so  hence.  lie  moved 
that  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  Keport  bo  referred  to  the 
next  Educational  Convention.     Carried. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Moidder  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Remhed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Teachers 
and  Friends  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Sacramento^  for  the  Complimentary  Party 
given  in  this  hull. 

Besolcrdf  That  to  the  ladies  who  graced  this  Chamber  by  their  presence  on  that 
occasion,  and  who  have  from  day  to  day  encouraged  us  during  our  labors  by  their 
smiles,  our  most  hcart-fclt  thanks  are  duo,  and  hereby  tendered. 

Mr.  Tait  said  many  inquiries  had  been  put  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been  started  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; such,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  pupils  had  to  pay 
their  own  tuition,  etc.,  and  he  thought  the  best  mode  of  letting 
all  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  School  was  to  state  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  it.  It  was  established  by  a  law  of  the  last 
Legislature,  and  would  admit  one  pupil  from  each  county  free 
of  tuition,  and  as  many  more  could  attend  it  as  wished,  by  pay- 
ing a  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  a  month.  At  present  there  is 
but  one  Teacher,  Ahira  Holmes,  the  Principal.  The  number 
of  scholars  now  in  it  is  twenty-four — two  gentlemen,  and 
the  rest  ladies.  Scholars  have  to  be  sixteen  years  old  to  be 
admitted ;  the  average  ago  of  the  ladies  now  there  is  seventeen 
years.  There  were  only  seven  or  eight  scholars  there  from 
interior  counties;  the  remainder  resided  in  San  Francisco. 
Only  three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  last  year  for  the 
School,  which  was  too  small  a  sum  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
friends  of  Education  must  work  to  make  the  next  Legislature 
appropriate  more  liberally. 

[President  Moulder  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Swett  moved  that  the  Convention  request  the  next  Legis- 
lature to  give  material  aid  to  the  Normal  School.     Carried. 

Mr.  Graham,  of  Tuolumne,  moved  that  the  amendment 
which,  under  the  caption  of  Moral  Culture,  recommended  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  Text-Book,  be  taken  from  the  table  and 
referred  to  the  next  Convention.     Carried. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  when  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, the  State  Board  of  Exaipination*  would  meet  in  the 

•  Vide  C,  In  Appendix. 
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same  place,  and  endeavor  to  pjet  through  with  their  labors  in 
season  to  leave  by  to-morrow*8  boat.  The  object  of  the  session 
of  the  Board  of  Examination  at  this  time,  was  for  tlie  purpose 
of  giving  Teachers  an  opportunity  to  undergo  an  examination 
and  receiv^e  State  certificates,  if  found  competent. 

II.  A.  Pierce,  of  Yolo,  moved  to  reconsider  the  Report  on 
Text- Books. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill  moved  that  the  motion  be  tabled.     Carried. 

C.  (Jr.  Ames,  of  Sonoma,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Amend- 
ments to  School  Laws,  appointed  on  the  preceding  evening, 
presented  the  following  report : 

lir**}hfd.  That  Sec.  31  be  so  amended,  that  full  power  be  coufcrrcd  upon  tho 
Trufctccs  of  any  School  Di.strict,  to  bring  suit  against  any  person  (not  exempt)  who 
shall  refuse  to  pay  the  amount  due  by  him  upon  a  rate-bill  made  out  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  recover  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of  any  other 
aum  or  debt  due  upon  a  judgment  obtained  in  a  Ju^tio^'s  Court,  with  costs  of  suit : 
and  if  said  Trustees  fail  to  bring  suit,  when  in  their  opinion  tho  delinquent  is  fully 
able  to  pay  the  amount  charged  again^^t  him  in  said  rate-bill,  then  the  Trustees  to 
become  personally  responsible  to  the  Teacher  in  the  amount  due  upon  such  rate-bills 
as  they  shall  have  failed  to  recover  in  tho  manner  provided. 

lic^fred.  That  See.  11  be  amended  by  introducing  tho  following:  And  the  Teach- 
ers so  selected  to  form  a  Board  of  Examination  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of 
five  dollars  per  day  for  every  such  examination — such  sum  to  bo  paid  out  of  the 
General  Fund,  upon  tho  recommendation  of  tho  County  Superintendent. 

Renohedj  That  Sec.  11  bo  further  amended,  as  follows :  And  be  it  further  pro- 
vided, That  if  it  be  not  possible  or  convenient  to  convene  a  full  Board  of  Examina- 
tion between  the  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board,  then  the  County  Superin- 
tendent shall  havo  power  to  examine  any  applicant,  and  grunt  a  certificate  of  approval, 
to  remain  in  force  until  suoh  County  Board  of  Examination  shall  be  convened. 

Judge  Thompson,  of  Calaveras,  was  opposed  to  the  first 
resolution,  in  tofo.  He  thought  the  best  plan  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  of  this  kind,  was  not  to  collect  it  by  rate-bills,  but  to 
have  it  paid  by  the  pupils,  monthly,  in  advance. 

Messrs.  Lynde,  Pierce,  and  others  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peck  moved  to  refer  the  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.     Carried. 

AY.  S.  Ilunt  moved  that  the  Convention  adjourn  sme  <Ue. 

Tho  President  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

Bemarks   of   Hon.  A.   J.  Moulder. 

Ladies  axd  Gextlemkx  op  the  Ixstitute  : 

Before  putting  the  question  to  adjourn  9\n€  die,  I  desire  to  express  my  earnest  thanks 
for  the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have  exhildtcd  toward  your  pre;?iding  oflBccr, 
and  more  especially  for  the  warm  and  flattering  terms  in  which  you  have  seen  fit  to 
apeak  of  my  official  aotiou  during  the  past  six  years. 
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It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  find  that  I  have  mot  the  approval  of  tho^e  who  ought 
best  to  know  how  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  whose  good  opinion 
iis  therefore  most  to  be  desired. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  fancied  I  knew  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  known.  I  had  taught  for  many  years,  and  considered  myself  thoroughly 
competent  to  do  all  that  my  position  called  for.  I  soon  fuund  how  little  I  knew.  I 
saw,  as  I  advanced,  how  vatft  a  field  lay  open  before  me.  I  discovered  that  constant 
study  was  necessary  to  digest  the  macs  of  knowledge  that  had  been  disiieminuted  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  and  to  make  the  best  use — to  apply  it  practically  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Schools. 

I  found  our  School  system  in  confusion.  I  endeavored  to  reduce  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  your  commendation  encourages  me  to  believe  that  I  have  succeeded.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  prevail  upon  our  Legislature  to  give  our  Schools  the  benefits  of  the  adjuncts 
and  improvements  that  experience  and  study  in  older  countries  have  shown  to  be 
necessary.  It  requires  repeated  efforts  before  our  Legislators  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  is  necessary.  They  all  profess  an  anxious  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation. You  would  suppose  they  would  refuse  nothing  to  our  Schools,  but  there  is  but 
too  often  little  action  to  back  these  professions.  It  has  taken  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  years,  from  the  time  a  great  reform  was  suggested,  to  ])rocure  its  adoption. 

You,  my  friends,  can  generally  assist  in  the  good  work,  by  bringing  your  influence 
to  bear  in  your  several  counties  upon  your  members  of  the  Legislature.  Talk  to  them 
at  home  ;  endeavor  to  impress  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  our  Schools  ; 
show  them  how  little,  after  all,  ha."  been  done — what  vast  powers  for  good  they  pohsess, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  begin  to  compare  our  system  with  that  of  the  old 
settled  States,  and  when  we  can  assure  the  new-comer  that  his  children  may,  in  any  and 
all  parts  of  California,  obtain  as  good  an  education  as  in  the  State  from  which  he 
comes. 

My  connection  with  you,  fellow  workers  in  the  cause,  has  always  been  harmonious 
and  agreeable.  In  retiring  to  private  life,  I  shall  retain  a  pleasing  recollection  of  our 
long  association.  But,  though  in  ]>rivate  station,  I  shall  l>e  with  you  still.  Your  ]>ro- 
grcss,  your  success,  will  always  interest  me,  nnd  whenever  opportunity  offers,  in  j-cur 
future  gatheriugs.  futli  as  this,  I  hope  and  expect  to  be  with  you,  to  co-operate  In  all 
your  efforts,  to  labor  in  ccnimcn  with  you  for  the  advancement  of  your  cause — the 
improvement  and  exaltation  of  your  profession.  From  the  bottcm  of  my  heart  I  wi^h 
you  all  a  prorperous  and  ha]>py  curecr.  Ibankiiig  you  again  for  your  unvarying 
courtesy,  and  your  kind  expressions  of  approval,  I  bid  you  farewell,  and  declare  this 
Convention  adjourned  Butr  die. 
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[A] 

MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 


In  his  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  IX,  Iloracc  Mann  alludes  to  several  very 
objoctionable  methods  of  conducting  recitations,  then  much  in  vogue,  and  after  point- 
ing out  their  defo<.-ts,  recommends  the  following  as  the  latest  and  altogether  the  best 
method  yet  discovered  : 

"  It  is,  to  ask  the  question  generally,  to  the  whole  class,  without  giving  the  slight- 
est indication,  cither  by  look,  gesture,  or  position,  who  will  be  callc<l  upon  to  answer, 
or  on  what  portion  of  the  cla^  the  duty  of  an^wc'ring  will  fall.  This  idea  is  very 
imf>ort<int.  If  the  Teacher,  by  position  or  motion,  gives  any  clue  either  as  to  the 
pcRMm  or  the  neighborhood  where  hia  question  will  ultimately  be  fastened,  or  if,  fVom 
day  to  day,  or  from  Iet>son  to  lesson,  bo  has  an  order  of  ]»roceeding  which  may  be 
discovered,  he  fails  to  comply  with  oue  of  the  essential  conditions  of  this  method,  and 
defeats  the  plans  he  should  practice.  So,  too,  if  the  scholars  adojtt  the  belief  that 
they  can  recogni/.e  a  fixed  nile  lying  underneath  vnrj'ing  circumstances,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  practise  the  art  of  divinati(m.  What  we  insist  upon  is,  that,  after  a  question 
is  put,  and  until  the  individual  is  named  whoso  duty  it  is  to  announoo  tho  answer,  k 
should  be  as  uncertain  who  that  individual  will  be,  ns  it  is  during  a  thunder  shower 
where  the  lightning  will  strike  tho  next  time.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  the  latter, 
absolute  uncertainty  should  reign  over  the  event,  until  it  comes  ;  and  when  it  comes, 
Franklin  himself  should  not  be  able  to  invent  a  conductor  that  will  turn  it  a.«ide. 

After  the  question  is  ]iropounded,  let  a  sufficient  time  elapse,  in  entire  silence  and 
without  motion,  for  each  pupil  in  the  class,  or  for  all  tho  pupils  of  ordinary  intolleoC 
in  the  class,  to  prepare  mentally  the  answer  which  he  would  give  should  it  be  bis 
fortune  to  \ye  called  upon.  No  show  of  hands  or  other  signal  should  be  allowed,  save 
that  signal  which  no  mortal  power  can  suppress — the  illumination  of  the  countenance, 
when  a  new  truth,  like  a  new  sun,  is  created  in  the  soul.  The  Teacher  must  exercise 
his  di:jf*retion  as  to  the  pr<q)cr  time  for  waiting.  He  must  be  governed  by  a  rule  made 
np  of  two  elements — the  difficulty  of  the  question  and  the  capacity  of  tho  class.  A 
proper  time  having  passed,  let  the  hitherto  unknown  pupil,  who  is  to  announce  the 
answ«'r,  be  now  made  known.  If  the  answer  be  correct,  another  question  will  follow. 
But,  if  the  answer  should  be  incorrect,  or  if  tho  one  called  upon  should  make  no  reply, 
lot  another  bo  named.  Here  is  no  occasion  for  waiting  again.  ShouM  an  erroneous 
answer  (or  no  answer)  be  received  from  the  second,  let  a  third  be  called  upon.  Should 
the  third  fail,  perhaps  this  will  be  as  fur  as  it  will  be  expedient  to  proceed  in  this 
method.  Let  the  question  be  then  thrown  open  to  the  whole  class  ;  and,  if  it  has 
been  framed  with  judgment,  some  one  in  the  class,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  will 
be  able  to  answer  it.  Should  it  ofti'U  happen  that  no  one  in  the  class  is  able  to  answer 
the  question  put,  it  will  prove  the  Teacher  to  have  been  in  fault  *,  toT  it  itvW  %Ym^  >3mX 
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be  lias  miflapprehended  the  capacity  of  tho  class.  Another  question  will  then  be  given, 
and  10  on  until  the  recitation  is  finished. 

Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  tho  method  last  described  tends  to  secure,  and.  if  con- 
dnoted  with  ordinary  skill,  will  secure  the  attention  of  the  whole  c\&99  ?  Each  mind 
will  aot  upon  each  question.  In  a  class  of  twenty,  twenty  mindti  will  be  at  work. 
But  according  to  the  method  first  described,  tho  intent,  unwavering  attention  of  not 
mora  than  one  in  a  class  of  twenty  can  be  relied  on.  As  a  mere  means  of  ncqui.^ition, 
thea,  to  say  nothing  of  intellectual  habits,  the  latter  method  is  nineteen  times  better 
than  the  former.  Wo  verily  believe,  that  if  a  change  onf^  in  this  out  pttrtirufar  could 
be  introduced  into  all  the  Schools,  it  would  forthwith  give  them  four-fold  efllciency,  as 
a  means  of  improvement. 

The  above  views  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  studies.  There  are  some 
bcanehes  where  other  means  of  securing  the  action  of  each  mind  may  be  resorted  to. 
In  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  different  questions  may  be  assigned  to  different  members 
of  the  class,  to  be  wrought  out  simultaneously.  But  we  need  not  go  into  detail. 
Srery  competent  Teacher,  in  applying  a  general  rule  to  a  variety  or  a  diversity  of 
eirramstances,  will  be  able  to  make  the  proper  allowances  and  modifications." 
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[B] 

CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE   I. 

This  Organizatiun  Hhall  be  known  as  **  The  California  SUito  Teachers'  Convention." 

ARTICLE   II. 

The  OflScors  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Cor- 
responding and  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  bo  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present — except  the  President. 

ARTICLE  ni. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  shall  act  as  President  of 
this  Convention,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  regular  meetings,  deliberate  on 
all  questions  brought  before  the  Convention,  and  to  appoint  all  Special  and  Standing 
Committees.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  preside  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

ARTICLE   IT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cou  vent  ion.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  correspond  with  the  different  County  Superintendents  on  business  relating  to  the 
Convention. 

ARTICLE   V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  entrusted  to  his  care  by 
the  Convention,  and  to  pny  out  by  order  of  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Any  person  who  is  engaged  in  Teaching  in  any  of  the  departments  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  State,  or  in  any  Private  School,  College,  or  University,  or  engaged 
in  editing  any  Educational  Periodical,  or  any  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a  city  or 
county  in  the  State,  or  any  past  State,  County,  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public 
Schools,  Trustees,  au<l  Members  of  Municipal  Boards  of  Education,  shall  be  eligibfo 
to  membership.  Applications  for  membership  shall  bo  made,  or  referred,  to  a  Com- 
mittee ;  and  all  applicants  recommended  by  said  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Ct^nvention  by  signing  the  Constitution.  Uonorary  members  may 
bo  admitted. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
designated  by  the  State  .Superintendent  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Institute. 

ARTICLE    VIIL 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirdis  vote  of  members  present. 
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[c] 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Examination  was  composed,  at  this  session,  of — 

lion.  A.  J.  MOULDER,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
A.  H.  aOODRICII,  Superintendent  Placer  County. 
M.  A.  LYNDE,  Superintendent  El  Dorado  County. 
ROBERT  THOMPSON,  Superintendent  Calaveras  County. 
Dr.  F.  W.  HATCH,  Superintendent  Sacramento  County. 
GEORGE  TAIT,  Superintendent  San  Francisco  City  and  County. 

The  Board  conferred  Grammar  School  certificates  on  the  following  gentlemen  : 

I.  N.  Burke,  Contra  Costa  County.        T.  W.  J.  Holbrook,  Knight's  Ferry. 
Israel  Jones,  Alameda  County.  M.  I.  Ryan,  Stockton. 

W.  S.  Huirr,  Stockton. 

The  Board  conferred  Mixed  School  certificates  on  the  following  persons  : 

Miss  Sarah  Lake.  Alameda  County.  Solomon  Bush,  Santa  Clara  County. 

John  A.  Simons,  Sacramento  County.  George  Smith,  Sacramento  County. 

John  Lutv,  Placer  County.  E.  G.  Downer,  Sacramento  County. 

Cyrus  M.  Bartlett,  Alameda  County.  J.  W.  Josselyn,  Alameda  County. 

J.  11.  Hill,  Santa  Clara  County.  A.  L.  Fuller,  Columbia. 

Samuel  D.  Baker,  El  Dorado  County.  A.  H.  McDonald,  Placer  County. 

The  examination,  which  was  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  was  public,  and  during 
a  portion  of  the  time  a  number  of  visitors  were  present.  The  adjournment  of  the 
Board  terminated  the  interesting  exercises  connected  with  the  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. 
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FIRST   DAY. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

MoNDAT,  May  27, 1861 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, a  largo  numl>er  of  Dele<^ales  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  the  friends  of 
E<lucali()n  gcncrall}',  assembled  in  Tucker's  Academy  of  Music, 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  May,  1861. 

At  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  State  Institute  was  called  to  order  by 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
"who  is,  b}'  law,  ex  ojficio  President  of  the  Institute. 

In  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  Institute,  the  President 
delivered  the  following 

Inaugural  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  all  lonj;  felt  the  need  of  such  an  Institute  as  tliat  we  this  day  inan^- 
rate.  Many  of  you  have,  doubtless,  participated  in  the  exercises,  and  experienced 
the  benefits  of  similar  Institutes,  in  the  Atlantic  States.  You  liavc  there  seen  their 
valuable  uses  and  their  fruitful  results. 

For  many  years  the  State  Superintendent  has  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  holding  of  State  Institutes,  and  has  vigorously  pressed  the 
reasons  in  support  thereof 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  again  and  again  the  objects  and  benefits  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  for  many  were  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  first  bill  introduced  on  the  subject,  a  few  years  ago,  was  voted  down,  bo- 
cau«e,  as  the  Superintendent  was  afterwards  told,  many  of  those  voting  thought 
that  the  Institute  proposed,  was  a  sort  of  social  club,  which  was  to  be  fitted  up  in 
club  style,  with  luxurious  lounges,  carpets,  and  mirrors,  where  Teachers  might  as- 
semble to  while  away  an  hour,  or  two,  of  lazy  leisure  each  da}',  and,  as  one  mem- 
ber expressed  it,  "  to  have  a  good  time  generally." 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Superintendent  again  urged  that  the 
object  of  the  convocation  of  the  Teachers  and  School  Offlccrs— technically  known 
•8  a  Teachers*  Institute — was  to  instruct  and  improve  them  in  their  vocation — that 
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similar  Institutes  were  regularly  licld  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  almost  every 
otlier  Slate  in  tlie  Union,  in  whieh  a  good  and  effleient  !*ystein  of  education  existed, 
and  that  they  were  there  looked  upon  as  invaluable  aids  to  the  Publie  Schools.  It 
was  t-tated  that  nearly  eight  hundred  Teachers  were  employed  in  the  Publie  Schools 
of  California— that  conceding  they  possessed  the  reipiif^ile  scholastic  attainments, 
not  all  clearly  undiTotood  how  best  to  impart  their  knowledge — not  all  compre- 
hended the  art  of  teaching. 

In  all  other  learned  professions,  in  all  trades,  and  crafts,  a  long  apprenticeship 
is  considered  nece>sary. 

But  many  imaijine  they  are  fully  competent  to  teach,  withotit  any  preparation. 
They  think  that  the  Teacher,  like  the  poet,  "  is  born,  not  made." 

Hence,  many  undertake  to  teach  according  to  their  own  crude  notions.  Thej 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  own  lifeless  and  fruitless  mode 
of  instruction  with  that  of  accomplished  masters  of  the  profession,  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  ni(^st  perfect  models,  of  the  world's  experience,  and  have  thereto 
8U}>ei-added,  a  life-long  study  of  their  vocation. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  is  intended  to  furnish  them  with  the  opportunity  of 
making  such  a  comparison,  of  protiting  by  such  models,  such  experience,  and  such 
8tudy.  The  advantages  that  must  result  to  the  children  of  the  Slate,  are  incalcula- 
ble. In  another  respect  the  inleHigent,  but  uninformed,  Teacher,  must  derive  great 
a.<sistance  from  such  an  Institute.  His  acquaintance  with  text-books  is  oftentimes 
limited  ;  limited,  perhaps,  to  those  he  was  accustomed  to  Use  when  himself  a  pupil. 

He  has  had  no  oi)portunity  of  examining  the  vast  Improvements  that  each  year 
brings  forth  ;  he  knows  not  the  facilities  and  appliances,  experience  and  science  are 
every  j-ear  placing  at  his  disposal  for  the  iustructii-n  of  the  young.  The  improve- 
ments made  during  a  few  years  past  have  wrought  as  great  a  change  in  the  labor  of 
teaching,  sis  the  cottvm-gin,  or  the  spinning-jenny,  in  manufactures  ;  and  it  would 
be  about  as  wise  for  the  modern  Teacher  to  disregard,  or  reject,  the  former,  as  for 
the  planter  to  return  to  hand-picking,  or  the  manufacturer  to  the  primitive  spin- 
ning-wheel. A  Teachers'  Institute  should  make  all  who  attend,  familiar  with  these 
improvements,  and  the  best  mode  of  putting  them  in  practice,  and  thereby  gre;itly 
augment  their  usefulness  and  the  value  of  their  services. 

By  such  arguments  as  these  did  the  State  Superintendent  urge  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  neees>ity  of  giving  him  authority  to  convene  such  Institutes.  Those 
arguments  were  at  length  successiul,  and  you  are  this  day  assembled  by  virtue  of 
an  act  passed  April  28,  IbCO. 

In  the  history  of  our  younir  State,  there  have  been  two  Educational  Conventions 
held,  but  thi.s'is  the  first  legally  recognized  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

And  now,  for  what  have  we  met  V  For  what  have  the  many  intelligent  hidies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  come  from  far  distant  localities,  assembled  here  y 

The  answer  is,  in  brief,  to  Improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching.  You  have 
not  come  here  to  learn  any  new  facts  in  Geogmphy,  or  History,  or  Grammar,  or  Phi- 
losophy. All  our  exercises  will  be  based  upon  the  presumption  that  every  Teacher 
who  has  charge  of  a  Publie  School,  in  this  State,  is  already  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  the  ^ciences  he  Is  called  upon  to  teach. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  ascertain,  by  the  instructions  of  competent  gentlemen,  and 
by  comparison  of  views  in  free  discussion,  the  best  modes  of  imparting  those  facts, 
the  best  modes  of  stimulating  the  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers  of  pupils.  I 
have  already  announced  that  it  is  proi)06ed  to  attain  our  object  by  distributing  our 
exercises  between  two  organizations  ;  the  one,  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  proper, 
the  other,  a  State  Educational  Convention.  They  arc,  in  etfeet,  one  ;  iu  form,  di- 
vided, for  more  systematic  work. 

For  the  Institute,  the  Superintendent  has  made  ample  provision.  He  has  marked 
out  and  arranged  the  exercis-es. 

For  the  Couventlon,  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must  consult  your  own  wishes  in 
the  arrangemuut  and  transaction  of  business. 
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The  Institute  will  be  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  each  day.  For  each  day  the 
services  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  Instructor  have  been  secured.  Steadily 
keeping  in  view  the  object  of  the  ln!«titute,  thos^e  instructions  will  relate  to  the  true 
principles*  of  teaching,  the  most  a[>proved  methods  of  cultivatini;:  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties, exciting  the  interest,  holding  the  attention  of  pupils,  and  finally,  of  im[»art- 
iog,  with  greatast  liicility  to  the  Teacher,  and  legist  toilsomeness  to  the  scholar,  all 
those  facts  and  principles  which  constitute  useful  knowledge. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  not  continue  later  than  twelve,  or  half-past 
twelve,  o'clock. 

I  then  propose  to  adjourn  the  Institute  for  the  day,  take  a  recess  until  two  o'clock 
and  at  that  hour,  call  the  State  Educational  Convention  to  order.    The  Convention 
will  elect  its  own  oflicers,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  standing  committees, 
arrange  the  order  of  business,  and  do  such  other  acts  within  the  range  of  its  pur- 
pose, as  it  may  think  proper. 

The  law  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  tlircmghout  the  State. 

After  consultation,  the  Board  of  Education  resolved  to  postpone  the  selection  of 
these  textbooks  until  the  Teachers  and  School  Otiicers  in  Convention  assembled, 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  discuss,  and  pass  upon,  their  merits. 

They  eon?idered  that  this  was  a  compliment  due  to  those  who  had  practical  ac- 
qaaintauce  with  the  subject  matter,  and  who  were  chiefly  to  be  atfected  by  any 
changes  recommended. 

The  Board  desire,  therefore,  the  Convention  to  recommend  what,  in  its  opinion, 
ii»  the  best  text-book  in  each  of  the  principal  branches  usuull}'  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools. 

While  such  recommcndatiou  will  not  be  positively  conclusive,  it  will  have  con- 
trolling weight  with  the  Board,  so  that  any  book  recommended,  will  be  adopted, 
unless — what  is  not  anticipated — special  objeetit>ns  should  be  discovered. 

The  8elecli(m  of  these  text-books  will,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  Convention.  It  will  require  great  care  and  deliberation,  and  no  expe- 
dient should  be  neglected  to  secure  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  text-books  pub- 
lished, relating  to  each  branch  of  study. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  th.it  the  best  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  transacting 
this  business,  is  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  three, 
or  five,  as  the  Convention  may  deem  best,  upon  each  branch,  with  instructions  to 
examine  and  compare  all  books  relating  to  that  branch,  and  report  the  result  of 
their  delibemtions  to  the  Convention,  with  the  reasons,  as  far  as  practicable,  which 
may  have  influenced  their  decision. 

It  will  be  for  the  Convention,  then,  to  discuss  the  merits. of  all  books  upon  the 
given  subject,  and  adopt  the  re[)ort  ot  the  committee,  or  ji  substitute  therefor. 

We  shall  thus  have  a  standing  committee  upon  Geograjjliy,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
History,  etc.  whose  province  will  be  a  careful  comparison  of  the  merits  of  all  works 
on  those  subjects,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  our  schools. 

By  this  means  no  special  merit  of  any  book  will  escape  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
Tention. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  well,  in  Civse  two  books  upon  the  same  subject  are 
found  to  possess  very  nearly  equal  value,  for  the  committee  to  recommend  one, 
with  an  alternate. 

In  Convention,  each  day,  the  subject  of  the  morning  instruction  in  the  Institute 
will  be  open  for  discussion.  In  this  way,  the  views,  the  information,  and  the  ex- 
perience, of  all  the  members  may  be  elicited,  and  thereby  all  be  more,  or  less, 
profited  by  the  full  light  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  a  Standing  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the 
School  Law  be  appointed,  whose  province  should  be  to  examine  all  resolutions 
recommending  desirable  amendments  to  existing  laws,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Convention. 
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You  have  all  had  a  large  experience,  and  have  become  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  various  laws  relating  to  Public  Schools.  You  know,  therefore,  wherein 
they  are  deficient,  where  they  operate  han«hly,  or  unjustly,  where  they  fail  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  and  wherein  they  might  be  improved. 

A  recommendation  from  so  large  and  infiuential  a  body  of  experts,  as  compose 
this  Convention,  will  have  controlling  influence  with  the  Legis^lature,  and  will 
greatly  assis^t  the  Sup'rintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
such  laws  as  the  necesssities  of  our  schools  require. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  a  State  Normal  School,  whoso 
duty  it  should  be  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Institution. 

The  committee  should  be  instructed  to  i)repare,  at  their  leisure,  an  address,  ex- 
plaining the  object,  the  valuable  uses,  the  necessity,  of  such  a  school  in  Calitorniiv. 

The  Superintendent  will  be  happy  to  embody  this  address  in  his  aunual  report  to 
the  Legislature,  and  will  urge  and  enforce  its  recommendations,  with  all  the  power 
he  possesses. 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  plan,  according  to  which  the  Institute 
and  Convention  may  be  conducted  with  profit  to  all  in  attendance.  It  will  be  for 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  elaborate  and  till  up  those  outlines. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  Public  Schools  in  Cali- 
fornia upon  the  great  improvements  made  in  our  school  laws  and  the  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  our  school  system,  adopted  within  the  last  three  years.  And,  first,  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  School  Funds,  and  thereby  incrcasinir  the 
number,  duration,  and  usefulness,  of  our  schools,  I  refer  to  sections  two,  three, 
four,  and  five,  of  the  act  of  April  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  lilly-eight, 
whereby  Trustees  are  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  to  call  an  election,  and  submit 
the  question  of  a  district  tax  to  the  electors,  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  additional 
term  of  their  school ;  to  section  six  of  the  same  law,  by  which  a  means  is  provided 
for  procuring  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  and  equip  school-houses  ;  to  section  four 
of  the  act  of  April  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  whereby  the  School 
Fund  is  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  per  centiige  of  County  Treasurers,  the 
salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  Census  Marshals,  and  Trustees,  and  provi>ion  is 
made  for  the  prtyment  of  those  expenses  out  of  the  General  Fund  ;  to  section  five 
of  the  same  law,  whereby  the  maximum  tax,  the  several  counties  in  the  State  are 
authorized  to  impose  annually,  for  the  support  of  schools  therein,  is  raised  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation  ;  to  the  act  of 
April  twenty-three,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifiy-eight,  under  which  some  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  school  lands,  that  had  long  remained  unsold,  were 
rapidly  disposed  of,  ancj  by  which  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  for 
which  a  credit  is  allowed,  is  made  to  yield  a  revenue  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  in 
place  of  the  seven  per  cent,  which  the  State  pays  upon  the  principal  of  the  School 
Fund,  when  paid  up  ;  to  the  revenue  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  just  adjourned, 
whereby  the  State  School  Fund's  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  is  in- 
creased from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. ;  and,  finally,  to  the  act  of  April  twenty- 
two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Thirty-Sixth  Sections  in  each  township,  and  the  conversion  of  the  proceeds  thereof 
iuto  a  General  Fund  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  schoolable  children  in  the  State. 

For  the  sale  of  the  millions  of  acres  embraced  in  these  school  sections,  the  law 
has  provided  the  simple  and  effective  machinery,  under  which  the  last  two  hundred 
.and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  were  so  rapidly  and 
latisfactorily  disposed  of, 

Under  the  old  law,  sales  had  almost  ceased.  Under  that  just  passed,  we  may 
confidently  expect  a  rapid  sale,  and  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  our  State  School 
Fund. 

Every  year  the  laws  I  have  referred  to,  have  been  gradually  placing  larger  means 
at  the  disposal  of  school  officers.    It  will  require  time  for  them  to  work  their  full 
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effects,  bnt,  with  time,  we  may  confidently  count  upon  a  large  aagmcntatlon  of  the 
rej^oar-^t's  of  the  schools. 

I  need  not  ti'Il  you  that  it  ha«  required  not  a  little  energy  and  perseverance  to 
Bccurc  the  pasr^a^^c  of  these  laws. 

With  all  the  aid  derived  from  such  a?  were  in  operation,  our  School  Fund  has 
been  wretchedly  insufficient.  It  h:vs  been  a  pittance  almost  beneath  contempt, 
when  compared  with  the  mai^niflcent  fui.d  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
other  States.  In  view  of  this,  the  Superintendent,  at  a  time  when  the  State  treas- 
ury contained  a  cash  surplus  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exhausted  arjjjument 
and  entreaty  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  make  a  direct  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  the  interest  paid  upon  the  principal  of  the 
School  Fund,  for  the  snpport  of  schools,  but  without  success.  Members  were 
to  shocked,  so  horrified,  at  such  extravagance,  that  the  Superintendent  felt  very 
much  as  if  he  ought  to  apologize. 

I  can  but  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  most  important  provisions,  recently  adopt- 
ed for  the  Improvement  of  our  school  hystetii. 

For  years,  the  pract'ice  of  anticipating  the  revennes  of  years  to  come  to  meet 
present  neces>ities,  seriously  crippled  many  of  our  schools.  This  has  been  reme- 
died, and  nil  operations  are  now  conducted  upon  a  cash  basis. 

Another  step  in  ad\-ance,  is  the  Law  organizing  Slate  and  County  Boards  of  Exam- 
ination, for  the  purpose  of  examining  Teachers,  and  granting  them  certificates.  In 
the  County  Boards,  the  Teacher*  themselves  have  a  voice,  and  it  is  within  their 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  profession,  and  to  weed  out  the  unfit  and  in- 
competent, who  have  succeeded  in  fastening  themselves,  m  some  instances,  upon 
our  schools. 

A  salutary  amendment  to  this  law  has  just  been  passed,  whereby  the  County  Su- 
perintendent may  call  to  his  assistance,  in  making  up  the  Board,  three  qualified 
citizens,  in  case  he  finds  a  diflicnlty  in  procuring  the  attendance  of  three  qualifi.^d 
Teachers.  This  will  be  a  convenience  In  some  of  the  less  populous  counties. 
Among  other  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  specification  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  bel(»nging  to  a  district  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several 
schools  maintained  therein,  thereby  removing  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint  and 
Ill-feeling—the  power  granted  to  the  Slate  Superintendent  to  hold  Teachers'  Insti- 
tuti'ft,  and  the  authority  conferred  upon  Trustees  of  two  contigumis  districts,  to 
unite  their  funds  tor  the  support  of  a  Union  School,  or  a  school  of  high  grade,  open 
to  the  children  of  the  unitinir  districts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  none  of  us  are  so  wise  that 
we  may  not  learn  something  from  our  associates,  especially  when  those  a.ssoeiates 
have  devoted  ilieir  talents,  much  time,  and  study,  to  tho  mastery  ot  a  specialty  in 
their  profession. 

From  such,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  select  them,  will  you  receive  instructions, 
from  day  to  day. 

You  will  be  told  to  mark  the  distinction  between  education  and  instruction  ;  that 
the  former  Is  the  drawing  out,  cultivation,  and  development,  of  what  is  innate — the 
sensibilities  and  moral  faculties;  the  latter,  the  imparting  of  useful  knowledge; 
that  one  may  be  perfectly  competent  as  an  Instructor,  and  yet  signally  deficient  aa 
an  Educator;  that  the  accomplished  Tcjuher  should  combine  both  qualities.  You 
will  be  told,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  he  store  the  mind 
of  his  charge  with  all  the  knowledge  to  which  man  has  attained.  He  must  culti- 
vate the  moral  qualities,  elevate  the  sentiments,  lepress  the  passions,  bring  into 
subjection  the  senses,  ennoble  the  aspirations. 

The  primary  object  of  education  is  to  develop  and  sharpen  the  thinking  and  rea- 
soning powers,  not  to  cram  the  memory  ol  the  unhappy  pupil  with  a  mass  of  facts 
that  hut  too  often  he  learns  but  to  forget. 

Little  that  the  scholar  learns  In  early  life  is  of  any  practical  use  to  him  in  after 
days,  save  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  attalDments.    No  one  relies  upon  his 
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echool-dny  knowledge,  as  the  basis  of  action  in  the  conflict  of  life.  He  matures 
and  diffCHts  that  knowledge,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  his  position  demand  its 
use.  The  school-boy  is  but  the  apprentice,  who  learns  to  U!*c,  Bkillfully,  and  with 
dexterity,  the  mental  tools  with  which  nature  ha.-*  endowed  him.  In  after  years,  he 
may  so  use  those  tools  as  to  rank  among  the  master-workmen  of  his  ago. 

Modern  Educators  have  agreed  that  the  development  of  the  faculties  must  pre- 
cede all  intelligent  use  of  them,  in  the  great  practical  problems  of  life. 

The  perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  developed  in  the  human  mind,  and,  there- 
fore, with  these,  we  have  first  to  do  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  thus  we 
should  begin  with  tangible  objects,  and  those  the  most  familiar  ;  and  where  these 
are  not  accessible,  with  the  pictures  of  objects,  something  upon  which  the  senses 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  through  them,  the  mind  be  led  to  determine  color, 
form,  size,  weight,  number,  and  sounds,  and  thus  the  chilil  be  early  taught  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  many  curious  things  spread  out  in  nature,  all  around  him. 

In  primary  instruction,  as  you  will  be  told,  familiar  objects  must  be  exhibited  to 
the  child. 

The  prevailing  error  has  been,  in  first  presenting  abstractions — the  letter,  the 
word,  or  the  sentence,  without  meaning.  In  a  word,  the  grand  error  has,  for  cen- 
turies, been,  the  cultivation  of  the  memor}',  at  the  expense  of  the  perception. 

We  want  more  oral  instruction,  more  illu:»trative  teaching,  more  maps,  pictures, 
diagrams,  apparatus,  sim])le  things  that  will  conmiend  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  awaken  thought. 

The  object  of  study  is  not  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  memory,  as  many  Teachers 
suppose,  and  upon  whic^h  they  base  their  whole  theory  of  teaching.  It  is  to  awaken 
and  excite  the  powers  of  reflection.  It  is  not  to  rcpe.it,  but  to  ponder ;  not  to  make 
a  lumber  room  of  the  child's  mind,  but  a  well  ordered  machine  shop  and  labora- 
tory, supplied  with  keen  and  ready  tools  wherewith  to  fashion  and  assimilate  the 
crude  facts  arising  in  the  every-day  intercourse  of  life. 

You  will  be  further  informed,  that  the  ofllce  of  school-keeping  is  threefold;  to 
secure  authority,  to  stimulate  intellectual  activity,  and  to  communicate  knowledge 

Each  of  the^e  is  absolutely  essential  in  every  competent  Teacher,  and  in  so  far  as 
any  one  falls  short  in  either  of  these  qualities,  he  is  an  incompetent  Teacher. 

It  will  be  the  province  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  address  you,  to  fumi>h  valu- 
able instruction  on  all  these  points,  and  to  show  you  who  is  a  perfect  Teacher,  and 
by  what  means  perfection  may  be  approached. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  this  address  the  President  introduced  the 
Instructor  of  the  day,  George  W.  Alinns,  Esq.  Teacher  of  the 
Natural  Stiences,  in  tho  San  Francisco  High  School.  Tho  fol- 
low inir  is  Mr.  Minns*  address — 

On  Methods  of  Teaching. 

The  Common  Schools  are  established  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  all 
tho  children  in  the  Slate  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education,  at  the  public 
expcns*;.  Their  design  is  to  have  knowledge  as  common  among  the  people,  as  are 
water,  air,  and  the  sunlight.  They  are  planted  deep  in  the  alTcetions  uf  the  people. 
Their  importance  cannot  be  overstated.  Any  attempt  to  improve  them,  or  to  ren- 
d*r  tlicm  more  useful,  deserves  the  encouragement  of  every  good  citizen.  I  under^ 
stand  that  the  object  of  this  Institute,  composed  of  Teachers  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  i-*  to  interchange  views  in  relation  to  the  great  cause  of  education,  in 
order  to  as^ist  one  another  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  education,  that  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted  long  ago.  Yet  it  is,  in  fact,  as  inexhaustible  as  human  nature. 
It  comprehends  and  applies  to  all  men,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  under  all  cir- 
cumstuuecs,  and  with  ail  their  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  character.    It  endca?ors 
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to  ascertain  the  true  and  philosophical  system  of  linman  culture,  to  point  out  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  of  maintaiuing  good  order,  of  preserving  the  health,  and 
of  developing  all  the  faculties  in  the  natural  order,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results 
for  tbe  individual  and  the  communit3\ 

The  object  of  the  present  meeting  is  more  specifically  to  improve,  in  every  possi- 
ble manner,  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State.  We  wish  to  ren- 
der these  fountains,  at  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  drink,  as  pure  and  invig- 
orating as  possible. 

My  purpose  is  then  to  take  some  of  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  Common 
Schools,  and  to  state  what  I  think  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  them. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  present  a  few  general  considerations. 

Although  the  practice  of  teaching  must  have  begun  in  Paradise,  (indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  pious  legends  of  the  Rabbin.-*,  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  also 
the  first  School- Master,  aided  by  Enoch,  I  suppose,  as  his  first  Assistant,)  yet  it  is 
Dearly  certain  that  no  great  iraprovonicnts  were  generally  eflTectcd  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  that  there  never  was  known  such  a  thing  as  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, until  the  institution  of  Common  Schools,  and  in  point  of  fact,  not  even  till 
long  after  they  were  known.  We  owe  our  fathers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Free  Schools,  supported  at  the  public  cxpcn.se,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people.  Yet  they  were  very  imperfect  in  many  particulars,  and 
the  change  for  the  better  was  very  slow  and  not  made  without  much  opposition. 
There  was  for  a  long  time  gn^at  imperfection  in  the  construction  of  school-houses. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, described  school-houses  in  centnil  districts  of  rich  and  populous  towns, 
where  each  seat  was  a  i^tump,  without  side-arms,  or  back-board ;  some  of  thoni  so 
high  that  the  feet  of  the  children  in  vain  sought  after  the  fioor,  and  on  the  hard  top 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  balance  them&elves  as  well  as  they  could,  for  some 
six  hours  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Mann  says :  "  I  have  reason  to  remember  one  of  another  class  of  school- 
houses,  of  the  wicker-work  order  of  architecture — summer-houses  for  winter  resi- 
dences—where there  was  never  a  severely  cold  day  without  the  ink's  freezing  in  the 
pens  of  the  scholars  while  they  were  writing,  and  the  Teacher  was  obliged  to  com- 
promise between  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  win- 
dows, and  those  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  by  not  raising  the  tiiermonieter 
near  the  latter  above  ninety  degrees,  until  that  near  the  window  fell  below  thirty. 
It  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  Teacher  to  illustrate  one  of  the  facts  in  geography, 
for  five  steps  would  have  carried  him  tlirough  the  five  zones.  Just  bef«>rc  my  pres- 
ent circuit,"  he  writes  :  "  I  passed  a  school-house,  the  roof  of  which,  on  one  side, 
was  trough-like,  and  down  towards  the  eaves  there  was  a  large  hole,  so  that  the 
whole  operated  like  a  tunnel,  to  catch  the  rain,  and  pour  it  into  the  school  room. 
At  first,  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  some  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  Deluge. 
I  called,  and  inquired  of  the  Mistress,  if  she  and  her  little  ones  were  not  sometimes 
drowned  out.  She  said  she  should  be,  only  that  the  floor  leaked  as  badly  as  the 
roof,  and  drained  off  the  water." 

I  myself  have  seen  a  school-house  in  which  an  old  hat  was  shown  to  be  a  pro- 
noun, by  being  used  instead  of  the  noun,  glass. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  provide  healthful  and  comfortable  school-houses  for 
the  young.  Let  them  be  placed  in  the  most  pleasant  locations ;  let  the  seats  be 
convenient  for  children  of  all  nges,  and  let  an  abundance  be  furnished  of  that  prime 
necessary  of  life,  fresh  air. 

More  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  relation  to 
the  structure  and  management  of  school-houses,  and  in  reference  to  the  modes  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  pursued  therein,  than  had  been  accomplished  during 
the  preceding  two  centuries.  I  well  remember  the  first  Grammar  School  which  I 
attended.  ^It  was  a  very  long  room  with  a  smoke  pipe  extending  the  whole  length 
of  it,  Into  which,  so  the  Master  said,  all  bod  boys  would  go.    I  was  puzzled  for  some 
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time  to  find  where  it  led,  as  it  passed  throuirh  a  partition  separating  as  from  the 
next  room.  The  stove  wjis  Istrire  and  grini-hiokin^,  witli  the  liead  of  some  nondo- 
Bcript  monster  upon  the  door,  with  the  s*narlin;^  mouth  wide  o])en  ;  and  when  the 
full  power  of  the  drauirht  was  on,  it  roared  loud  enou;»h  t(»  devour  sevenil  bad  boys 
at  once.  I  kept  at  a  f-afe  distance  fron»  it.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  an 
bare  as  prison  walls.  There  was  not  a  map,  nor  an  engravinir,  nor  a  picture  upon 
them,  and  no  gh»be  beloni^ed  to  the  school.  This  was  <ertaiiily  wronj?.  The  walls 
of  our  school-rooms  should  be  covered  and  adorned  with  maps  and  pictures  suited 
to  the  pro;;n'.ss  of  the  scholars.  There  are  pul)lished  in  the  pictorial  papers,  and  in 
other  ways,  farm  scenes,  pictures  of  domestic  animals,  birds,  and  beasts,  of  flt)W- 
ers,  of  ditferent  kinds  of  trees,  and  views  of  some  of  the  larjj:e>t  cities  of  the  globe, 
all  of  which  would  be  useful  in  tiiis  re.^pect.  Nur,  by  any  means,  would  I  have 
omitted  some  scenes  addressed  to  tiiat  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  chil- 
dren as  ftronsrly  J^s  it  does  in  us.  All  this  miicht  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
what  a  contrast  would  be  pre8«*nted  between  such  a  school  room  and  the  c<dd,  life- 
less, and  din^ry  walls  within  which  too  many  children  are  confined.  If  I  had  a 
school  in  the  country,  particularly  if  it  was  one  for  small  children,  I  would,  in  the 
proper  se:u*on,  have  many  of  the  exercise^  conducted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  K'*"Ve,  or 
any  shady  place,  near  by.  Every  lesson  r<latin«r  to  nature  should  be  studied,  or 
read,  in  the  face  of  nature,  with  flowers  scattered  all  around,  and  under  the  living 
trees,  instead  of  han;;ing  t>ver  the  "desk's  dead  wood."  Why  should  a  claiss  read 
Bryant's  glorious  poem  "The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  in  a  wooden  box 
lined  with  Lowell  shceiiuL',  when  at  a  short  distance  may  be  nature's  temple  it^ul^, 
with  its  lofty  pillars,  its  green  arches,  its  majestic  nmf,  and  its  ^weet  song>ter8. 

Then,  still  carrying  out  this  principle  of  obji  ci-teachinj:,  I  would  avail  myself  of 
it  wherever  I  could.  For  insumce,  by  the  use  «>f  the  numeral  frame,  or,  ifth.it  can- 
not be  had,  with  buttons,  or  beans,  all  th;*  fundamental  rules  and  principles  of 
arithmetic  can  be  taught  and  mide  palpable  to  the  eye.  I  would  have  the  length 
of  a  yar  I,  foot,  and  inch,  permanently  marked  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  black- 
board. 1  would  have  every  (^Irammar  Scho(d  provided  with  the  folh)wing  articles, 
for  use  in  the  various  departments,  namely:  Peck,  gallon,  quart,  pi,ni,  and  irill, 
nJea^ures ;  grains,  pennyweights,  ounces,  and  iK>unds,  of  the  different  measures, 
blocks  to  represent  sf|uare  and  solid  measures,  and,  in  addition,  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  clock  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  divisions  of  time.  I  would  have  every 
scholar  studying  arithmetic  sh(^w  him>eir,  by  experiment,  whether  the  uibles  he 
commits  to  mem<>ry  are  correct.  In  this  manmrr,  the  learning  of  the  tables,  which 
id  so  often  considered  a  drudgery,  would  become  a  pleasant  pastime.  Alter  this, 
do  you  think  the  pupil  would  foriret  them  ? 

So,  in  cofumencing  Lrra:nmar.  Provide  a  number  of  different  colored  wafers,  bits 
of  <-loth,  silk,  or  cotton.  Show  them  to  the  scholars,  askitig  them  to  state  the 
color  of  each.  L'it  the  pupils  tell  an. I  write  upon  their  slates,  the  t)l)j;.'cl,  the  C(dor, 
and  the  number,  •^hown.  Will  not  they  very  socn  learn  which  is  the  noun,  and 
which  words  merely  describe  the  noun,  that  is,  are  adjectives  ? 

A  similar  course  may  be  pursued  with  the  verb,  and  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to 
bring  the  child  to  understand  the  otlice  of  pronouns,  and  to  apply  .-ome  of  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs. 

Extirnplc — I  lift  a  book  (doing  it).  He  lifts  a  book.  The  book  can  be  lifted.  You 
may  rise.    They  will  sit.    She  is  touching  the  table,  etc. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  indefinite!}'.  Children  should  iro  through  these  cx'- 
ercisfs  together,  pronouncing  the  sentences,  and  illustrating  them  by  doing  the 
thing  mentioned. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  chil  Iren  pursue  the  study 
of  grammar  at  altogether  too  early  an  age.  Because  they  cm  eiv-ily  be  taught  what 
a  noun,  an  ac^ective,  or  a  verb,  is,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  minds  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  understand  the  principles  of  grammar,  or  analysis.  There  are  other 
studies  more  suitable  lor  their  tender  years.    A  year,  or  two,  later,  they  can  enter 
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more  readily  Into  the  ppirit  and  foundation  of  the  rules  of  ojranimar,  and  their 
inind8  will  be  better  prei  ared  to  grapple  witli  the  difflcultiea  of  the  study.  Tiino 
la  lost  by  puttinj^  cliildren  Into  studies  for  whidi  their  minds  are  not  ripe.  "  Gram- 
mar is  not  the  steppini^j-stone,  but  tlie  finishinLC  instrument."  As  grammar  was 
made  after  languajce,  »o  ouijht  it  to  be  tau!xlit  after  lanixuage. 

When  i^eholnrs  come  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  these  are  made,  as  much  as 
possible,  matters  of  experiment  and  observation.  No  one  supposes  a  pupil  will 
make  any  proficiency  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  or  of  any  branch  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, without  witnessing  experiments,  or  making  them  for  themselves.  Is  there 
Dot  good  reason,  then,  for  pursuing  the  same  course,  as  fur  :is  possible,  with  less  ad- 
vanced children.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  Primary  and  lulermediate 
Schools  need  apparatus  as  much  as  a  High  School,  but,  of  course,  of  a  ditferent 
character. 

Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook.  (25  Howard  Street,  New  York,)  has  prepared  apparatus 
specially  designed  to  illustrate  the  subjects  taught  in  all  grades  of  public  bchouls. 
It  combines  economy  and  durability.    The  Common  School  sets  embraces — 

For  Arithmetic— An  abacus,  or  numeral  frame,  with  movable  balls,  or  counters, 
to  be  u.«ed  in  teaching  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Divi>ii)n, 
and  Fracticms  ;  also,  blocks  to  give  examples  in  square  and  solid  measures,  and  to 
illustrate  Ihe  extraction  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Roots. 

For  Geography — A  Globe,  a  Hemisphere  Globe,  and  a  Tellurian. 

For  Geometry— Solids,  representing  various  geometrical  figures,  and  illustrating 
the  square  of  the  hypolhenuse. 

The  price  of  the  articles  named,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

The  scvenil  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously  developed,  and 
in  educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  nature,  and  adapt  the 
instruction  to  the  age  and  uicntal  stature  of  the  pu})il.  If  we  reverse  this  oider,  and 
attempt  to  cultivate  faculties  which  are  not  suflieiently  matured,  while  we  neglect 
to  cultivate  those  which  are,  we  do  the  child  an  irreparable  injury.  Memory,  imi- 
tation, imagination,  powers  of  observation,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  of 
slower  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  memory  may  be  stored  at  an  early  ago 
with  valuable  rules  and  precepts  which  in  future  life  may  become  the  mnterials  of 
reflection,  and  the  guiding  i  rinclples  of  action ;  that  it  may  be  furni>hed  with 
heroic  sentiments  and  j.-octic  illustrations,  with  "thoughts  which  brwithe  and 
words  that  burn,"  and  wliich,  long  after,  will  spring  up  spontJineously  from  the 
depths  of  the  mind,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  embellish  and  to  enforce  the  truths 
of  the  luture  man. 

This  period  of  life,  when  acquisitions  of  this  kind  are  most  readily  made,  is  not 
that  in  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  can  be  most  properly  cultivated. 
They  recjuire  a  more  advanced  age,  when  the  mind  has  become  more  matured  by 
natural  growth,  and  better  furnished  with  the  material  of  thought. 

An  important  part  of  elementary  mental  instruction  is  iliat  of  imparting  ex|)ert- 
ncss  in  the  performance  of  certain  processes,  such  as  spelling,  reading,  penuianship, 
drawing,  composition,  cxpcrlness  in  the  tirst  rules  of  arithmetic.  I  shall  by  and 
by  consider  some  of  the^e  bnmches  under  another  aspect.  At  present,  I  refer 
only  to  that  promptness  and  dexterity  in  going  throuy:h  certain  processes,  wliich 
can  be  imparted  only  by  laborious  drilling  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  and  acquired 
only  by  attention  and  frequent  practice  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  As  merely  one 
illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  mention  skill  in  adding  long  columns  of  figures 
with  rapidity  and  correctness.  It  is  only  in  early  life,  while  the  mind  is  in  a  pli- 
able condition,  that  thcbc  mental  facilities  can  most  readily  and  most  perfectly  be 
acquired.  The  practice  in  each  case  must  be  so  long  continued,  and  the  process  so 
often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  a  mental  habit,  and  is  at  length  performed  with  ac_ 
curacy  and  rapidity,  almost  without  thought.    I  think  this  drilling  is  the  most  irk 
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some  part  of  a  Teacher's  duty  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  but  it  must 
be  faithfully  and  resolutely  performed.  It  is  an  important  prineiple  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  tlie  Teacher,  that  alljiouijh  tlie  practice  of  an  art  is  at  first  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  at  each  step  an  eflfort  of  mind,  yet,  every  repetition  renders  it 
easier,  and  at  lenjirth  wc  come  to  exercise  it  not  only  without  effort,  but  oh  a  pleas- 
urable •rratification  of  a  habitual  act.  Perseverance,  therefore,  in  this  cause,  will 
ultimately  receive  a  grateful  reward. 

We  should  carefully  avoid  havin;j:  too  many  studies  in  our  schools.  Non  nvdta^ 
9ed  mnUuin  is  a  maxim  of  sound  sense.  Do  a  few  things  well,  not  many  things 
poorly.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  correct  spellinir,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  and  facility  in  expressing  ones-self  in  good  plain  Eng- 
lish, are  indispen>5ible.  They  are  the  ftuindation  ol  all  future  acquisitions  ;  in  fact, 
without  them,  there  can  be  no  superstructure.  They  arc  worth  any  quantity  of 
heads  full  of  mere  smatterings  t){  ohnjUn  and  (Ksophim. 

"  I  want  to  conjecture  a  map  to  study  antimony^  and  to  learn  higotry^^^  said  a  girl  to 
her  ma-ter.  "My  dear  little  girl,"  was  the  reply,  "you  mny  projtct  a  map  after 
having  studied  geography  some  time  longer;  astroinn/iy  y nil  may  attend  to  when 
you  can  understand  it ;  and  I  would  advise  you  never  to  learn  higoU-y  iu  all  your 
life.     Perhaps  you  mean  botany. ^^ 

It  is  a  gn^at  evil,  I  have  said,  to  introduce  many  studies  into  a  school.  It 
works  evil  in  another  way,  and  that  is,  children  are  jiut  into  studies  for  which 
their  minds  are  not  mature  enoui^h.  It  is  an  important  fact  tliat  the  mind,  at  a 
certain  time,  may  be  totally  unable  to  comprehend  a  subject,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  understand  it.  Tht;  evident  course  to  be  followed  is,  to  iratf, 
wait  until  the  mind  has  yrown^  and  then  what  was  formerly  so  difficult  becomes 
perhaps  quite  e.isy. 

An  incident  is  related  in  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  il- 
lustpites  this  point. 

Dr.  Fnmklin  states  that  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  school  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  '*  kept  by  a  then  famous  man,  a  Mr.  (ieorge  lirownwell.  Unler  him," 
says  the  Doctor,  "I  learned  to  write  a  good  hand  pretiy  soon  ;  but  I  Jailed  entirely 
in  arilhineticy 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  mind  like  Franklin's  should  be  incapable,  even  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  of  understanding  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  which,  he  t-lls 
us,  he  mastered  a  few  years  after,  by  himself,  with  ease.  His  mind,  perhaps,  was 
not  sufficiently  grown  for  him  to  take  hold  of  the  subject.  Another  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  character  of  the  text-books  used  in  Franklin's 
day,  and  in  the  metliod,  or,  rather,  want  of  any  method,  of  instruction.  Every  one, 
at  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  know.-  the  vast  improvement  that  has 
been  made  within  a  brief  period,  both  in  the  books  used  in  schools,  and  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Irom  them.  This  improvement  has  extended  to  every  branch 
of  a  school  education.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  how  different  was  the 
state  of  thin2:s  in  Fnmklin's  time.  I  imagine  I  see  the  boy — endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  faculties  which  were  to  astonish  the  world  by  their  strength,  acuteness,  and 
grasp — that  boy,  who  afterwards  made  his  name  immortal  by  his  discoveries  in 
science,  and  who  did  more  than  any  man,  except  Washington,  to  cany  his  coun- 
trymen successfully  throui^h  the  war  of  the  Revolution— I  imagine  I  see  him  in  a 
small  and,  probably,  ill-ventilated  school-room  in  Schoid  Street,  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  resting  his  distracted  head  upon  his  hand,  and  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  rules  in  Cockrfu  Aritfunetic.  The 
various  studies  that  now  make  school  life  pleasant,  were  entirely  out  of  his  reach. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  taken  from  school  to  help  his  father  in  the  business  of 
tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler,  having  learned  fronj  that  *'  famous  man,"  Master 
Blown  well,  nothing  except  a  good  hand — a  statement  which  every  one  will  admit 
to  be  true,  who  looks  at  his  name  signed  in  clear,  round,  characters,  to  the  Dcclara- 
iion  of  Independence.     One  cannot  help  thiuking  with  what  delight  Franklin 
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would,  even  at  that  early  age,  have  pored  over  the  most  elementary  treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy ;  but  it  was  to  be  his  fate,  by  his  brilliant  discoveries,  to  make 
some  of  the  most  important  adclUioiis  to  such  a  work,  instead  of  merely  reading  ac- 
counts of  the  achievements  of  others. 

It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  that  the  object  is  not  to  j>our  information 
Into  the  mind,  but  to  train  and  diseii)line  it.  Hence  we  see  the  absurdity  of  learn- 
ings a  les8«>n  merely  by  rote,  and  of  askiii"^,  in  hearin«r  a  recitation,  i^imply  the  ques- 
tions which  nuny  be  in  the  book.  Montai;rne  says  :  "  To  know  by  heart,  is  not  to 
know."  Self-development  should  be  encouraj^ed  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  pupil 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discoffer  as  mtwh  as  possible.  En- 
courage him  to  conijuer  diflicultics  himself.  Every  victory  so  achieved  adds  to  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  and  what  he  acquires  in  this  way  he  make-  permanently  his 
own.  The  rule  that  the  Teacher  should  follow,  is  not  to  do  any  thing  for  the  scholar, 
which  the  scholar  can  do  for  himself;  to  remove  from  the  road  only  those  obstacles 
which  are  insurmountable,  and  to  put  the  pupil  on  the  right  track,  when  he  has  got 
on  the  wrong  one.  The  true  object  in  teaching  is,  to  enable  the  scholar  to  do  with- 
out a  Teacher,  as  in  assisting  a  child  to  walk,  it  is  that  he  may  walk  alone.  It  is  true 
that  certain  information  must  be  imparted  by  the  Teacher,  and  the  best  informed 
man,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  «hc  best  Teacher.  But  in  imparting  informa- 
tion, the  same  caution  should  be  used  as  in  feeding  a  child.  Give  him  intellectual 
food  only  when  he  cmves  it,  then  only  can  he  digest  it.  Don't  load  his  stomach 
when  he  is  not  hungry.    There  is  intellectual  dyspepsia  in  some  schools. 

It  is  implied  in  what  I  have  said,  that  thi^  real  object  of  education  is  to  teach  how 
to  think.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  memory  may  be  crammed  with  knowledge,  so 
called,  (even  this  is  like  the  rude  and  undigested  mass  with  which  Virgil's  harpies 
gorged  themselves,)  but  what  wi.sdom  is  there,  what  development  of  mind  ?  Em- 
erson says:  "When  a  groat  thinker  is  let  loose  upon  the  world,  look  out."  Uow 
true  it  is  that  very  few  i)eople  do  think.  Many  follow  in  the  beaten  track,  without 
asking  whether  there  is  not  a  better  road,  llow  many  are  carried  away  by  mere 
words,  names,  devices,  without  once  inquiring — What  docs  all  this  really  mean? 
Let  us  not  be  surprised  then  that  the  power  of  thinking  is  not  more  frequently 
found  among  the  youug.  Few  grown  persons  possess  it.  But  it  is  a  source  of 
gfttit  gratification  to  the  Teacher,  v/hcn  he  finds  in  his  class  any  who  do  think,  who 
turn  the  matter  over  in  their  minds,  who  inquire  why  this  is,  or  is  not,  so  ;  in  short 
who  bring  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  their  lessons.  Ho  wishes  that  that 
leaven  would  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  juvenility  before  him.  Too  many  learn 
their  lessons  by  going  over  them  as  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  not  as  an  exercise 
of  the  mind.  This  will  be  the  case  as  long  as  Teachers  insist  upon,  and  are  satis- 
fled  with,  merely  the  answers  in  the  book,  hearing  the  lesson  almost  as  a  mechani- 
c-.il  exercise.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  cross-exainine  the  scholars  closely,  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  clear  and  delinite  ideas 
on  the  subject  which  they  have  been  studying.  In  this  manner  you  probe  their 
knowledge.  Take  all  the  pains  iu  the  world  to  see  that  they  nudei-dand  what  they 
recite,  perhaps,  very  glibly. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  memory,  of  all  thinking,  of  progress  in  learning,  of  suc- 
cess in  any  pursuit,  attention  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  j)ossession,  or  the  want  of 
this  faculty,  that  makes  the  great  ditfcrence  among  men.  It  is  the  power  of  direct- 
ing and  holding  the  mind  closely  and  fixedly  upon  any  subject,  until  it  is  contem- 
plated in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  and  thereby  fully  understood.  You  remem- 
ber Newton  said  if  there  was  a  difference  between  himself  and  other  men,  it  resulted 
from  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  thoughts.  This  ability  to  fasten  and  hold 
the  attention,  cannot  be  estimated  too  hiuhly.  It  must  not  be  disregarded  even  in 
the  youngest  pupil.  Whether  one,  or  many,  are  to  be  instructed,  undivided  atten- 
tion must  be  given.  Care  and  judgment  are  of  course  highly  necessary  in  present- 
ing just  such  thoughts  and  lessons  i\»  are  adapted  to  their  capacity.  One  thing  at 
A  time  should  claim  attention,  until  it  is  fully  mastered.    Let  that  one  thing  be 
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within  the  reach  of  the  child's  mind,  and  then  impressed  upon  it  until  the  idea  ia 
fully  jrnipped. 

A  plea^xjint  method  of  givina:  a  child  a  lesson  in  nttention  may  be  found  in  Og- 
den's  "  Science  of  Education."  He  says  :  "  A  little  expedient  to  which  I  hnve  re- 
sorted, on  soma  occasions,  may  be  8nj?L;:e9tive  ot  means  that  may  be  adopted  for 
correcting  these  evils,  and  of  fixing  the  attention.  Holding  up  my  watch  to  the 
school,  I  have  said  :  *  How  many  of  these  Utile  boys  and  girls  can  look  at  it  for  one 
minute  at  a  time  ?*  The  idea,  perhaps,  is  a  novel  one,  and  their  little  voices  and 
hands  will  respond,  anxious  for  the  experiment.  Some  will  say,  boastingly,  *  I  can 
look  at  it  an  hour ! '  ^Tum  hours /^  responds  another  little  captain,  who  is  anxious 
to  make  a  display  of  his  prowess.  At  this  juncture,  I  ask,  how  many  would  be 
willing  to  make  the  experiment  of  one  minute  continuous  looking?  There  is  a 
shower  of  hands  and  a  shout  of  voices  raised  to  the  highest  pilch.  *  Well,  let  us 
try  ;  all  ready  ;  now  ! '  And  their  forms  straighten  up,  and  all  eyes  are  bent  with 
intense  earnestness  upon  the  watch.  It  grows  very  quiet,  and  every  one  listens  and 
looks.  Presently  it  occurs  to  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  them,  that  they  are  doing 
it  about  right  *  I  wonder  if  John,  or  Charles,  or  Mary,  or  Ellen,  is  looking  too  ? 
Wonder  if  they  all  are  doing  as  well  as  I  am  ?  '  And  their  thoughts  leave  the  watch 
and  the  promise,  and  wander  after  Charles,  or  Ellen,  and  the  temptation  to  look 
away  becomes  po  great  that  in  about  half  a  minute,  or  less,  you  will  see  an  occa- 
sional pair  of  eyes  glance  hurriedly  to  some  convenient  quarter  of  the  room,  and 
back  quick  to  the  watch  again  ;  others,  still  less  cautious,  will  turn  the  head,  and 
look  carelessly  away  ;  others,  again,  will  drop  off  entirely,  and  cease  to  look,  while 
some,  more  resolute  and  determined  and  cj^reful  than  the  rest,  will  not  remove  their 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  at  the  expiration  ol  the  time,  will  announce  their  triumph 
with  evident  satisfaction.  At  the  close,  some  will  insist  upon  a  new  trial.  It  may 
be  granted ;  and  then  others  will  succeed  ;  and  here  it  might  be  well  to  vary  the 
experiment.  The  questltm  might  be  asked  :  '  If  you  are  capable  of  holdmg  your 
eyes  fixed  upon  that  watch,  can  you,  with  equal  success,  confine  them  to  a  picture, 
or  mark,  upon  the  board  ? ' 

'  Now,  if  you  can  look  at  a  watch,  a  picture,  or  a  mere  chalk  mark  upon  the  board, 
for  a  given  time,  can  you  lotik  at  your  books  as  long  without  change  ? '  The  inten- 
tion here,  perhaps,  will  be  discovered  by  some,  and  they  will  begin  to  see  the  force 
of  it.  Let  the  experiment  be  made  with  the  book,  without  attempting  to  study 
during  the  flr-t  few  trials.  If  they  succeed  w«tll,  suggest  that  if  they  can  look  upon 
one  page  of  the  book,  they  might  study  that  long  without  lookhig  away.  And  if 
they  can  thus  confine  the  attention  for  one,  two,  or  three,  minutes,  they  can  also,  by 
practicing,  continue  it  to  five  and  six.  But  it  will  be  found  that  young  scholars  are 
Dot  able  to  endure  more  than  three,  or  four,  minutes,  even  after  months  of  prac- 
tice." 

Another  method  is  to  read  sentences  selected  for  the  beau'y  of  the  thought,  or 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  whieh  they  express  some  noble  sentiment,  or  convey 
some  moral  truth.  They  are  to  be  suited  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  are  to  be 
read  to  the  whole  class,  beginning,  of  course,  with  short  sentences,  and  afterwards 
proceeding  to  longer  and  more  complicaled.  Every  one  in  the  class  must  be  told 
to  give  close  attention.  The  sentence  is  then  read  only  once^  slowly  and  distinctly. 
All  those  who  can  remember  it  are  requested  to  raise  their  hands,  and  some  one  is 
called  on  to  repeat  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  the  attention  and  the 
memory  can  be  cultivated  by  such  a  course  as  this.  Do  you  suppose  that  children, 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  this  practice,  will,  when  they  hear  a  lecture,  or  ser- 
mon, in  after  life,  complain  that  their  memories  are  so  wretched  that  they  cannot 
recollect  a  word. 

Warren  Colbum's  *'  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  (and  all  mental  arithmetics,  are  based 
upon  his  plan,)  besides  addressing  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  leading  pupil-*  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  arithmetic,  is  remarkably  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
power  of  thought,  and  in  enabling  the  mind  to  hold  and  to  follow  a  line  of  cod- 
eecutive  reasoning. 
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The  object  of  the  Common  School  Is  to  prive  the  pnpil  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
fnndamentnl  branches  of  an  English  education.  I  shall  now  remark  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  j»ome  of  these  branches  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Edward  Everett  says,  "I  hold  that  to  read  the  English  language  well,  that  Is, 
"With  Intelligence,  feeling,  spirit,  and  effect;  to  write,  with  dispatch,  a  neat,  hand- 
some, legib^€y  hand,  (for  It  Is,  after  all,  a  gre  >t  object  in  writing  to  have  others  able 
to  rejvd  what  we  write,)  and  to  be  master  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  feo  as  to 
dispose,  at  once,  with  accuracy,  everj*  question  of  figures  which  comes  up  in  prac- 
tical life— I  say,  I  call  this  a  good  education.  And,  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write 
pure,  grammatical,  English,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the 
tools.     You  can  do  much  with  them,  but  yon  are  helpless  without  them." 

First,  let  me  spejik  of  reading.  To  read  understandingly,  naturally,  expressively, 
and  feelingly,  is  a  delightful  accomplishment,  and  yet,  how  few  possess  it !  Vocal 
exercises  are  exi'cllcnt  for  cultivating  and  developing  the  powers  of  the  voice  ;  the 
proper  pnmunciiition  and  distinct  enunciaticm  of  words,  the  different  intonations 
of  the  voice  should  be  carefully  regarded ;  but  the  signification  of  the  words,  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  is  indispensable.  A  Ichmoh  in  reading  Hhould  be  xtiulUd  wt  thor- 
oughly fw  any  fAhfr  leawn  set  in  the  sfhifof.  The  Teacher  should  inquire  the  meaning 
of  every  word  and  every  allusion  with  which  he  may  suppose  the  }»upils  to  be  un- 
acquainted. As  their  minds  become  more  mature,  he  should  call  their  attention  to 
the  beauties,  or  defects,  of  any  coml)ari^on  employed.  He  should  endeavor  to  im- 
press them  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  beauty,  wisdom,  or  truth,  of  what  they 
read.  If  a  lession  of  oul^*  a  few  lines  can  be  learnt  in  this  manner,  set  that  lesson, 
andno  more.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  progress  be  slow  at  flrst,  it  will  be  rapid 
by  and  by.  At  any  rate,  it  is  progress,  whereas  the  other  course  is  no  progress  at 
all.  For  surely,  the  uttering  of  pages  of  word.s  day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  without  comprehending  their  meaning,  is  not  at  all  elevated  above  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  parrot.  Nor  ib  It  sutlicient  that  the  pupil  understands  the  mean- 
ings of  most  of  the  words.  He  must  know  them  all.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  one  word,  he  may  lose  all  the  soul  of  whatever  he  reads.  Let  the 
Teacher,  in  hearing  a  class  read,  have  perpetually  in  mind,  the  question  addressed 
by  Philip,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readesty" 

There  can  be  no  good  reading,  if  the  lesson  Is  not  understood.  If,  upon  examin- 
ing a  school,  I  found  the  pupils  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  I  should  feel  the  best  assurance  that  they  had  pur:>ued  their  other  studies  un- 
derstandingly. 

I  wish  to  caution  all  against  a  theatrical  tone.  Most  Professors  of  Elocution 
commit  this  error,  and  m:my  who  attend  their  instructions,  imitate  them  in  this 
respect.  Hence,  there  is  .so  little  good  reading  among  us.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
who  have  never  received  any  instruction  from  a  competent  Teacher,  read  in  a  care- 
less, slovenly,  and  wretched,  manner,  mumbling  their  words  in  the  same  monotone, 
whatever  the  subject  may  be;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  many,  tiiking  their  cue  from 
some  Professor  of  Elocution,  or  some  dintinz/uiithcd  public  reader,  assume  an  unnat- 
ural tone,  and  with  an  air  and  manner  all  atfv3ctation  and  conceit,  begin  what  they 
consider  remarkably  tUunning  reading.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  it.  "  I  had  rather 
be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew,"  than  be  obliged  to  li.>tcn  to  it.  I  pray  you  avoid  it.  Of 
one  of  these  theatrical  readers  it  Wiis  said  that,  at  dinner,  she  stabbed  the  potatoes 
instead  of  taking  them,  and  that  she  asked  for  a  knife  in  the  same  tone  in  which 
6he  would  say,  "  Give  me  the  dagger." 

I  proceed  next  to  the  subject  of  Geography.  This  study  Is  often  commenced 
with  a  series  of  definitions  which  are  got  by  heart,  repeated,  laid  aside,  and  for- 
gotten ;  forgotten,  for  one  reason,  because  not  explained,  or  understood,  the  lan- 
guage being  made  to  precede  the  ideas  ;  and  for  another,  because  the  words  which 
the  definitions  are  to  explain  are  new  to  the  pupils.  A  better  way  of  commencing 
geography,  with  all  children,  is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
live;  to  point  out  surrounding  objects,  and  mark  their  relative  situations  on  the 
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floor,  or  blnek-board ;  and  thus,  to  show  how  a  town,  its  streets,  or  roads,  and 
it8  prominent  feature?,  niitunil,  or  artiliciul,  may  be  represented.  As  their  ideas 
expand,  the  scale  may  be  reduced,  and  dijjtant  towns,  counties,  rivers,  and  mount- 
ains, with  which  the  children  are  acquainted,  or  of  which  they  may  have  heard, 
may  be  introduced,  correct  ideas  of  space  and  number  being  gradually  acquired. 
Pupils  should  be  taught,  by  reference  to  objects  around  them,  what  is  the  length  of 
a  mile,  and  by  questions  put  to  them  in  relation  to  places  to  which  they  have  trav- 
eled, they  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  distance,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  or  one  thousand,  miles,  actually  are.  Point  out  in  which  direction  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  are,  and  state  why  a  certain  direction  is  fixed  upon  for  the 
North.  Call  attention  to  the  pictorial  representations  of  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  (like 
those  introduced  into  the  Sun  Francisco  schools)  and  having  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  thing^  notice  how  quickly  they  will  learn  and  how  easily  they 
will  remember  the  nanie.  Geography  ought  not  to  be  studied  without  continual 
reference  to  a  globe  ;  it  should  be  looked  at  during  every  lesson,  and  it  would  grar 
dually  stamp  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars  such  a  lively  imtige  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  relative  positions  aud  sizes  of  continents,  islands,  oc<iaD8, 
etc.  as  would  never  be  effaced. 

I  find  in  most  geographies,  lists  of  questions  directing  pupils  to  learn  the  situa- 
tions of  small  towns,  or  villages,  or  insignificant  rivers,  or  lakes,  as :  Where  is  Tou- 
dou,  Tzenlzin,  Sewah,  etc.  etc.  ?  Such  places  are  of  no  consequence  ;  the  scholar 
has  no  assistance  from  the  association  of  ideas  in  mistering  what  may  be  truly 
called  his  tatsk  ;  and  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  places  which  might  as  well  be 
called  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  by  the  names  used  in  the  book.  I  should 
request  the  scholar  to  find  out  the  localities  only  of  the  more  important  places, 
and  which  these  are  can  be  easily  known  from  the  book.  Why  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  burden  his  memory  with  a  mass  of  useless  details  forgotten  as  soon  as 
acquired  'i  You  do  not  wish  to  make  of  him  a  Geographical  Gazetteer.  You  can- 
not expect  him  to  know  the  locality  of  every  place  upon  the  earth  from  Borioboloo 
Gha  to  London.  You  must  draw  the  line  somewhere  ;  draw  it  then  between  those 
places  which  are  of  importance  and  those  which  are  not.  After  leaving  school,  the 
scholar  can  easily  ascertain  the  position  of  any  place  in  which  he  may  happen  to 
be  interested. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  pupils,  at  exhibitions,  have  been  called  upon  to  run 
through  long  catalogues  of  names  of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  oceans,  copes,  islands,  mount- 
ains, states,  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  is  well  that  children  should  know  these,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  important  part  of  geography.  They  should 
also  become  familiar  with  the  grand  facts  and  the  leading  principles  ;  the  real  and 
comparative  sizes  of  countries,  using  their  own  State  as  a  unit ;  the  comparative 
population  of  different  countries  and  large  cities,  taking  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia and  San  Francisco  as  the  units  of  measure ;  the  gnmd  features  of  countries, 
such  as  the  mountain  and  river  systems  ;  the  climate  of  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  affecting  it ;  the  various  productions  of  the  globe ;  the  extraordi- 
nary natural  curiosities  found  upon  the  earth  ;  the  great  ocean  surrounding  the 
land,  and  inviting  the  nations  to  commerce ;  the  kind  of  people  that  live  in  any 
land,  their  religion,  their  peculiarities,  their  social  and  political  condition,  aud 
many  other  subjects  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  competent  Instructor. 

If  geography  were  taught  in  this  manner,  should  you  think  it  possible  for  chil- 
dren to  consider  the  top  of  a  map  to  be  up,  aud  the  bottom  down,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, all  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  run  up  hill  ?  Or  to  state 
that  Cuba  and  Massachusetts  are  of  about  the  same  size  ?  Answers  which  have 
actually  been  given  in  schools  of  considerable  reputJition. 

The  elements  of  composition  are  almost  invariably  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
young — and,  strange  as  the  statement  may  appear,  I  think  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  fact  are  that  it  is  not  commenced  Ciirly  enough,  but  is  put  off  until  the  pupil  is 
considerably  advanced  in  his  other  studies,  aud  that  he  is  then  usually  told  to  write 
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ft  composition  upon  some  subject— perhaps  an  abstract  one — about  which  he  knows 
noihino:,  and  in  which  he  cannot,  of  cour-^e,  feel  the  slightest  interest.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  vacuity  of  mind  and  vexai  ion  of  spirit  with  which,  in  his  youthful 
days,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  set  task  of  writing  an  essay  upon  such  a  theme 
as — Virtue^  Us  own  Hewai'd;  The  Study  of  History ^  etc.  ?  Of  what  frightful  dimen- 
sions, and  how  supernaturally  white,  looked  the  blank  sheet  (blank  as  our  own 
minds)  of  foolscap,  which  we  were  to  fill  with  our  own  thoughts,  (so  the  master 
directed)  without  receiving  any  assistance  from  our  friends  !  How  frequently  we 
thrust  the  pen  into  the  inkstand  in  the  vain  hope  to  hook  up  some  idea  which  might 
be  concealed  In  that  Stygian  abyss !  How  despairingly  we  scratched  our  heads, 
how  closely  we  scrutinized  the  wjills  and  the  ceiling,  as  if  we  expected  to  catch  by 
the  tail  some  stray  idea  which  might  be  lurking  in  some  corner,  or  crevice,  of  the 
room !  How  firmly  did  we  for  the  time  believe  in  the  non-existence  of  mind,  and 
the  existence  of  nothing  but  matter  throughout  the  universe !  And  then,  if  after 
ftll  this  cudgeling  of  our  brains  something  did  come  into  our  heads,  whispered 
doubtless  by  the  pitying  spirit  of  some  repentant  pedagogue,  did  we  not  make  the 
most  of  it  ?  Did  we  not  dilute  it,  and  dilate  it,  and  amplify  it,  and  spread  it  out,  in 
the  largest  hand,  upon  lines  ruled  at  least  two  inches  apart,  being  very  careful  to 
prevent  any  quarreling  between  the  words,  by  placing  them  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  cross  swords  with  one  another ! 

Now  the  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  consists  in  asking  children 
to  write  npon  those  subjects  only  which  they  understand,  or  which  relate  directly 
to,  or  spring  out  of,  their  studies,  or  in  which  they  would  naturally,  as  boys  and 
girls,  take  an  interest.  A  multitude  of  such  questions,  drawn  from  the  everyday 
pursuits,  amusements,  and  occupations,  of  the  young,  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  qualified  Teacher.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  exercise  of  writing  out  their 
own  thoughts  should  commence  early.  Very  soon  after  children  begin  to  think,  and 
are  capable  of  using  and  writing  small  words,  a  slate  and  pencil  should  be  put  into 
their  hands,  and  they  should  be  brought  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, no  matter  how  short  the  sentences,  or  the  words.  In  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  pupils  begin  to  write  exercises  of  this  character  after 
two  years'  instruction — in  some,  sooner.  And,  certainly,  if  this  can  be  done  by 
those  unfortunately  deprived  of  speech  and  hearing,  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
those  possessing  all  their  faculties.  I  have  known  scholars,  in  other  respects  ex- 
cellent, who  found  great  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  either  orally,  or  in  writ- 
ing. They  were  deficient  in  language.  They  ought  to  have  been  from  an  early 
period  frequently  practiced  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  exorcises 
should  be  made  more  difficult  as  the  pupil  becomes  older ;  for  beginners,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  of  the  simplest  character.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  legi- 
bly, he  should  be  put  to  writing  short  phrases — original,  or  from  dictation  ;  and,  as 
ft  part  of  this  exercise,  he  should  be  taught  spelling,  the  dividing  of  words  into  syl- 
lables, punctuation,  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital  letters,  etc.  Teachers  com- 
plain that  it  is  difficult  for  scholars  to  learn  to  spell  correctly ;  and  so  it  is,  espe- 
cially from  the  use  of  spelling-books  alone.  To  become  a  very  correct  speller  is  the 
labor  of  years  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  continual  practice  iu  the  writing  of  sen- 
tences, not  isolated  words,  that  makes  the  good  speller;  and  pupils  cannot  learn  to 
spell  correctly  without  being  more  in  the  habit  of  writing  than  they  now  are.  A 
man  who  writes  only  a  letter,  or  two,  a  year,  is  likely  to  be  a  poor  speller ;  but  one 
who  from  his  occupation  writes  every  day,  is  rarely  faulty  in  this  respect.  Consid- 
er, too,  in  practicing  such  simple  lessons  in  composition  as  I  recommend,  how 
many  valuable  things  they  are  at  the  same  time  acquiring.  Besides  punctuation^ 
spelling,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  etc.  they  are,  or  should  be,  improving  their 
liandwriting ;  they  are  exercising  their  minds  pleasantly  by  the  invention  of  senten^ 
oes,  short,  or  long ;  they  are  learning  the  meanings  and  the  right  use  of  words ;  they 
are  gradually  becoming  acquainted  with  their  own  language,  and  accustomed  to 
ea[press  their  thoughts  appropriately.    Think  how  desirable  an  acquisition  this  last 
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will  be  to  every  boy  and  girl  upon  entering  into  life,  and  how  many  have  reg^tted 
the  want  of  it. 

I  aj^ree  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  wicked  waste  of  time  to  confine  children,  year 
after  year,  to  copy-books  in  penmanship.  After  a  certain  stage  has  passed — and  that 
not  a  very  late  one—handwriting  should  be  made  the  common  and  everyday  means 
of  acquiring  and  reducing  to  practice  a  knowledge  of  orthography,  punctuation, 
the  construction  of  sentences,  etc.  Children  who  have  been  kept  in  their  copy- 
books until  they  could  write  a  beautiful  hand  have,  if  required  to  write  down  sen- 
tences of  their  own  composition,  produced  illegible  and  disgmccful  scrawls,  abound- 
ing in  errors  of  punctuation  and  spelling.  This  statement  proves  the  importance 
of  early  combining  handwriting,  punctuation,  and  spelling,  in  one  exercise  of  the 
pupirs  own  composition ;  of  departing  from  the  beaten  track,  and  of  making  as 
soon  as  possible,  scholars  do  the  whole  work  for  themselves  without  pattern,  or 
assistance. 

Similar  remarks  to  those  which  I  have  made  are  applicable  to  the  subject  of  Dec- 
lamations. Let  the  boys  speak  only  pieces  which  they  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate, suitable  to  their  age,  and  expressive  of  such  thoughts,  feelings,  and  interests, 
as  are  natural  to  hoys  not  men.  I  take  no  interest  in  seeing  a  stripling  ascend  the 
rostrum,  and  in  tones  intended  to  be  very  impressive,  exclaim :  **  There  stands 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,'*  with  a  gesture  directed  at  the  stove-pipe.  I  object  to 
hearing  a  youthful  prodigy  shriek,  in  the  shrillest  treble,  **  My  voice  is  still  for 
war."  I  refuse  to  lend  my  ears,  although  urgently  requested  to  do  so,  in  the  well 
known  line,  beginning — 

"  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen." 

I  am  not  at  all  withered  by  the  tone  of  contempt  with  which  the  embryo  orator 
**  hurls  back  the  base  insinuation,  with  scorn  and  defiance,  into  the  teeth  of  the 
contemptible  and  inefficient  member  of  the  opposite  party."  I  have  seen,  in  a  Cali- 
fornia paper,  a  notice  of  an  exhQ)ition,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Great  Debate 
between  Webster  and  Hayne  was  cbnductcd  with  decorum  by  the  youthful  Sena- 
tors. Well,  I  am  glad  it  was ;  I  am  tbankfhl  that  no  violation  of  parliamentary  pro- 
priety occurred,  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Scrgcant-at-Arms.  But  why 
should  boys  personate  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  Webster,  Clay,  or  James  Bu- 
chanan ?  Why  not  simply  and  naturally  be  tfienvtelves  ?  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  no  girls,  or  boys,  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  next  stage  to  that  of  children  is 
that  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  remark.  I  wish 
that  period  of  true,  unpretending,  genuine,  boyhood  and  girlhood,  to  be  restored ; 
the  happiest  period  in  the  lives  of  many,  of  which  the  poet  has  given  so  beautiftil  a 

description ; — 

"  Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest. 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 

Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  8i>irit6  pure,  the  slumbers  light 

That  fiy  the  approach  of  morn." 

Who  would  shorten  this  blissful  period  by  introducing  into  it  the  passions,  strifes, 
and  ambition,  of  men  ?  Let  boys  be  6oy»,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  while  they 
are  such  in  years,  and  neither  on,  nor  off,  the  stage,  ape  the  bearing,  passions,  or 
language,  of  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  appeals  to  the 
highest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  that  the  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  of 
our  great  orators,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  boys.  Far  from  it.  But  I  wish  particu- 
lar pains  to  be  taken  by  the  Teacher  to  avoid  pieces  which  do  not  lie  within  the 
eomprehension,  or  the  experience,  of  the  pupil ;  and  let  those  selected  be  as  thor- 
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OQghly  studied  and  understood  as  the  lessons  in  reading,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
or  an}'  other  lessons,  in  the  school. 

I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  all  dramatic  exhibitions,  conducted  by  schools,  in 
which  scenes  from  plays  are  represented  with  scenery,  dresses,  music,  etc.  I  do 
not  object  to  a  good  dialogue,  or  polylogue^  such  as  is  adapted  to  interest  the  youth- 
ful mind  and  touch  to  finer  issues  the  youthful  Iieart,  spoken  in  the  usual  manner. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  dramatic  representations,  accompanied,  to  use  the  technical 
word,  with  all  the  properties.  I  do  not  liuow  that  any  exhibition  of  this  kind  haB 
ever  occurred,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Schools  of  America,  and  I  hope  none 
such  ever  will.  There  is  no  talent  in  spouting.  Do  not  boys  have  too  much  incli- 
nation  for  the  stage,  already,  without  its  being  stimulated  ?  And  what  a  waste  of 
time  there  is  in  getting  up  such  representations ;  precious  time  which  might  be, 
And  ought  to  be,  spent  in  fiimiliariziug  the  pupil  with  all  the  fundamental  branches 
of  a  good,  sound,  English,  education,  without  which  they  cannot  expect  to  be  use- 
ftil  to  themselves,  or  to  society. 

You  must  perceive  of  what  primary  importance  I  consider  it  Is,  that  children 
should  know  the  meaning  of  every  thing  they  attempt  to  learn.  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  facility  they  will  use  words,  or  give  an  answer,  to  which  they  attach  an 
erroneous  meaning,  or  perhaps,  no  meaning  whatever.  This  was  much  more  the 
case  formerly  than  at  present,  since  our  fathers  did  not,  in  many  respects,  pursue 
the  natural  course  in  the  education  of  children. 

How  pleasantly  and  successfully  nature  teaches  the  infant !  No  sooner  has  it 
begun  to  exercise  its  senses,  first,  probably,  the  touch,  in  perceiving  warmth,  to 
open  its  eyes,  to  take  food,  to  perceive  odoi*s,  to  hear  sounds,  than  it  begins  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  infant  takes  great  delight. 
That  during  the  first  months  of  a  child's  life  its  progress  is  highly  satisfactory,  is 
evident  to  a  very  ordinary  observer ;  its  first  lispings  show  how  much  interest  it 
finds  in  the  appearances  of  surrounding  objects  ;  its  first  observations  are  listened 
to  and  receive  that  degree  of  attention  which  thc/demand  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
pressure  of  other  domestic  duties,  or  other  inclinations,  divide  the  mother's  care, 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  infant  are  neglected,  and  it  is  left,  often  discouraged  and 
disheartened.  A  child  obtains  its  notions  as  we  do,  by  seeing,  sounding,  feeling, 
smelling,  and  tasting,  objects.  "  Do  not  meddle,"  puts  a  stop  to  these  processes. 
In  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  asks  for  information,  and  is,  perhaps,  told, 
"Little  children  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard."  After  a  few  years,  the  child  is 
placed  at  school,  where,  instead  of  that  natural  course  being  pursued  which  should 
turn  to  account  the  observations  and  knowledge  he  has  already  stored  up,  he  is 
often  forced  upon  studies  for  which  be  sliows  no  inclination  ;  he  is  taught  mord^^ 
instead  of  things;  and  his  memory  is  loaded  with  phrases  and  rules  which  he  does 
not  understand. 

Thus  his  education  commences,  and  thus  a  path  which  might  be  strewn  with 
flowers,  to  allure,  is  choked  with  brambles  to  impede  his  progress.  The  thorny 
track  is  traveled  over,  and  for  a  long  time  the  pupil  has  only  confused  notions  fioat- 
ing  in  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  precise  and  distinct  knowledge  which  lies 
within  the  grasp  of  those  faculties  which  nature  courts  him  to  exercise.  We  all 
know  that  in  many  schools,  children  have  been  taught,  nay,  are  even  now  taught, 
as  if  they  had  to  use  only  one,  or  two,  of  the  senses.  A  child  who  possesses  in  per- 
fection all  the  senses,  should  have  them  all  exercised.  We  are,  none  of  us,  per- 
haps, more  than  half  educated  in  this  respect.  The  five  senses  are  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  outer  world  and  the  spirit  within.  It  is  through  these 
media  that  the  child  for  some  time  receives  all  its  knowledge.  A  late  writer  says 
of  the  infant  of  two  years  old :  *'  He  has  acquired  more  knowledge  during  this 
Short  period,  than  he  generally  does  on  the  present  plan  of  instruction  through  the 
eight,  or  ten,  succeeding  years  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  be- 
nevdlence  of  the  Creator,  and  a  prelude  of  the  vast  extent  of  knowledge  the  child 
Ib  ifterwardB  capable  of  acquiring,  tliat  all  these  acquisitions  are  made  not  only 
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without  paiOf  but,  in  tlic  greater  number  of  instances,  are  accompanied  with  tho 
highest  enjoyment." 

In  the  school-room  we  should  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  method  qf  nature. 
Young  children  are  not  reflecting,  or  reasoning,  beings ;  they  have  no  appreciation 
of  abstractions ;  they  are  for  the  tangible,  the  real,  the  concrete?  It  is  through  their 
senses  that  nature  is  acquainting  them  with  the  material  world,  and  how  fresh,  ao 
tive,  and  vigilant,  their  senses  are,  and  what  untiring  pleasure  they  take  in  their 
exercise !  This  is  well  described  by  the  poet  Sprogue,  in  speaking  of  the  delight 
which  children  feel  in  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity.  Referring  to  this  princi- 
ple, the  poet  says : 

"  In  the  pleased  infant  sec  its  power  expand, 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand ; 
Throned  in  his  mother's  lap,  it  dries  each  tear 
As  her  sweet  legend  fnlis  upon  his  car ; 
Next  it  a'^sails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum ; 
Each  gilded  toy  that  doting  love  bestows, 
He  longs  to  break  and  every  spring  expose. 
Placed  oy  your  hearth  with  what  delight  ho  pours 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores  I 
How  oft  he  steals  upon  your  graver  task, 
Of  this  to  tell  you  and  of  that  to  a«k ! 
And  when  the  waning  hour  to  bedward  bids, 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his  lids, 
How  winningly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er. 
That  he  may  read  one  little  story  more  I  " 

Children  should  be  taught  by  things  m  much  as  possibUy  by  words  as  liUle  cupossibU, 
The  letter  may  kill  any  idea,  but  the  reality  maketh  alive.  On  this  account  I  con- 
Bider  object-teaching  as  a  decided  improvement  in  our  schools.  It  b  an  excellent 
plan  whenever  practicable,  to  show  the  scholars  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  a  drawing,  or  picture,  of  it.  Their  interest 
Ib  thus  awakened ;  every  eye  is  sure  to  be  wide  open ;  the  information  imparted  ia 
correct ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  How  quickly,  also,  it  is  gathered ;  how 
much  time  it  takes  to  convey,  by  description,  through  the  ear,  a  full  and  accurate 
idea  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  understood  at  a  glance  of  the  eye,  and  so  impreased 
upon  the  mind  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  are  some  Teachers  who  should  be 
informed  that  they  do  not  have  under  their  charge  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  but 
that  their  pupils  have  ey(  8,  and  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  use  them. 

The  importance  of  real  objects,  natural  and  artificial  models,  pictorial  represen- 
tations, experimental  and  other  practical  elucidations,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
on  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  young  mind.  In  most  of  the  subjects 
which  form  the  school  business,  such  illustrations  may  be  introduced.  The  school- 
room should  be  furnished  with  receptacles  for  works  of  art  and  nature ;  the  pupils 
themselves  would  be  the  most  valuable  and  active  contributors  to  such  collections ; 
and  those  specimens  which  are  apparently  the  most  humble,  will  often  be  found  to 
be  the  most  useful.  Visits  to  mines,  manufactories,  to  the  sea-shore,  to  fields  and 
woods,  would  furnish  great  additions  to  such  a  store.  Minerals,  vegetables,  woods, 
metals,  animal  substances,  insects,  shells,  etc.  are  easily  obtained.  The  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  these  objects  would  call  into  exercise  faculties  which  are 
now  scarcely  ever  developed.  One  writer  says  that  he  has  known  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age  who  could  recognize  and  refer  to  their  proper  class  almost  every  object 
around  them  in  nature,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  wide  range  of  descriptive 
natural  history  may  be  imparted  at  that  age. 

Another  means  of  correcting  the  evil  of  which  I  complain,  is  to  introduce  into 
our  schools  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  This  ought  to  be  done,  and  can  be 
done,  with  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  tolerably  weU.  Books  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  young  pupils  have  been  written  for  this  purpose  by  eminent  men. 
**The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  the  eminent  Frofes- 
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Bor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Yale  College,  is  admirably  suited  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  in  three  parts :  one,  upon  plants ;  another,  upon  animals ;  and 
the  third,  upon  air,  water,  light,  heat,  etc.  There  are  also,  by  the  same  author,  a 
"  Book  upon  Common  Things,"  on  **  Natural  History,'*  and  "  First  Lessons  in  Thys- 
iology,"  the  la»t  of  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Bos- 
ton and  San  Francisco. 

The  following  remarks  of  this  accomplished  Naturalist  and  Physician  commend 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  every  one  : 

**  We  live  In  the  midst  of  a  material  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  presenting 
phenomena  of  the  highest  interest,  and  of  endless  diversity.  And  yet  throughout 
almost  all  the  period  of  childhood,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  youth  also,  this  book 
of  nature  is,  in  the  school-room  very  nearly  a  sealed  book.  The  very  process  of 
education  shuts  in  the  pupil  from  the  broad  contemplation  of  the  world  in  which 
he  live?.  He  is  drilled  through  spelling,  readmg,  grammar,  etc.  but  he  is  left  In 
total  ignorance  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  majestic  trees  outside  of  the  school- 
room. How  very  few,  even  of  the  best  educated  adults,  know  the  processes  by 
which  a  plant,  or  tree,  grows !  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  other  phenomena  of 
nature. 

The  great  facts  of  the  world,  both  of  mind  and  matter,  should  furnish  really  the 
material  for  education.  Instead  of  beginnini;  the  child's^ducation  with  learning 
to  spell  and  read,  the  object  should  be  to  make  him  an  observer  of  nature,  and  the 
BpcUiniT  and  reading  should  be  done  In  connection  with  this,  and  as  subsidiary  to 
it.  Things,  and  not  words,  or  mere  signs,  should,  from  the  first,  constitute  the 
substantial  part  of  instruction.  We  .should  aim  to  impart  to  him  a  spirit  in  conso- 
nance with  the  following  precept  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  famous  self-taught  Geolo- 
eUt :  *  Learn  to  make  a  rli^ht  u<e  of  your  eyes  ;  the,  commonest  tilings  arc  worth 
looking  at— even  the  stones  and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar  animals.' 

If  the  general  mode  of  education  were  changed  in  the  manner  indicated,  edu- 
cation would  have  much  less  of  the  character  of  mere  drudgery  than  it  now  has. 
Not  that  there  would  be  an jr  the  less  labor;  but  the  labor  would  be  made  lighter 
by  the  Interest  imparted  to  it,  the  interest  which  always  results  from  the  study  of 
facts  and  phenomena,  and  never  from  the  learning  of  mere  words  and  technicali- 
tle«." 

The  world  around  us  Is  fair  and  beautiful  and  full  of  wonders.  It  is  always 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  man,  though  the  cares  of  life  may  prevent  him  from  hear- 
ing its  voice.  But  it  is  in  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  heart  is  free  from  anxiety, 
when  the  spirits  arc  light  and  buoyant,  when  the  senses  are  the  most  acute,  the  cu- 
riosity insatiable,  and  creation  fresh  and  new,  that  its  language  llnds  a  willing  and 
ft  charmed  ear. 

How  do  the  young  enjoy  the  glories  of  sunrise,  a  lovely  prospect,  a  ramble 
through  the  woods,  or  along  the  sea-shore,  and  how  much  quicker  than  their  elders 
do  they  notice  any  little  circumstance  that  may  occur!  And  what  a  pity  it  is  to 
close  upon  them  this  broad  face  of  nature  which  God  himself  has  spread  before 
them  for  their  contemplation  and  delight,  and  shut  them  up  within  four  walls, 
where  they  are  told  to  keep  their  eyes  on  their  lessons  which  are  some  pages  of  a 
printed  book !  Cage  the  lark,  tie  up  the  forest  deer — and  you  do  not  act  more 
ftgainst  nature  than  has  been  done  in  sentencing  children  to  imprisonment  six 
hours  a  day  within  the  blank  walls  of  some  penitentiary  of  a  school-house. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  are  indispen- 
sable. They  must  be  learnt  and  well  learnt.  The  fundamental  branches  of  a  good 
English  education  must  not  be  neglected.  But  while  I  would  not  have  these  In  the 
least  interfered  with,  I  would  urge  it  upon  all  connected  with  schools  not  to  disre- 
gard the  natural  sciences.  The  study  will,  I  am  sure,  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  both  Teachers  and  Scholars,  and  promote.  Instead  of  retard- 
ing, the  progress  of  the  latter  in  their  other  studies.  These  first  books  can  be  un- 
derstood by  any  Teacher  whose  *'  heart  is  in  her  vocation ; "  in  fact,  such  a  Teacher 
will  be  delighted  with  them ;  and  if  she  catches  the  true  spirit  of  observation,  she 
will  be  continually  led  to  add  facts  of  her  own  gathering  to  those  which  the  author 
has  preserved. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  during  the  seven,  or  eight,  yeara  spent  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  natural  sciences.    Do  not  shut  the  children 
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out  from  them  during  this  the  golden  period  of  their  lives  for  studying  them. 
Consider  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  the  discipline  of  the  pupil's  mind  in  pursuing 
these  sciences.  How  much  are  his  powers  of  observation  improved  by  the  study 
of  nature !  And  this  is  no  small  thing.  How  few  people  see  things  just  as  they 
are.  How  often  do  witnesses  under  oath  disagree  with  regard  to  material  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  events  occurring  before  their  eyes,  and  where  all  had  equal 
opportunities  of  seeing.  Men  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  senses  in  reference 
to  matters  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  their  own  business.  They  will  tell  you  they 
are  no  judges  in  such  cases.  Have  not  persons  been  made  believers  in  spiritualism 
and  animal  magnetism,  because  their  observing  faculties  were  not  sufficiently  awako 
to  see  through  the  deception  ? 

But  after  things  are  seen,  (and  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to  see  them  accurately 
and  fully,)  then  comes  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  comparison.  Now  this  faculty 
implies  a  great  deal.  We  compare  things  not  merely  to  see  their  resemblances  but 
their  differences.  He  who  can  do  this  well,  is  no  ordinary  person ;  he  who  can  do  it 
remarkably  well,  is  one  out  of  ten  thousand.  Men  differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to 
perceive  resemblances  and  differences.  An  unfortunate  lawyer  is  compelled  to  tak© 
his  seat  in  mortification,^y  the  Judge's  showing  him  that  the  cases  he  had  cited 
are  not  analogous  to  that  before  the  Court,  and  consequently  not  at  all  applicable. 
The  great  business  of  buying  and  selling  depends,  as  one  may  say,  upon  compari- 
son. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  best  of  friends  will  get  angry  in  a  discussion, 
when  the  difference  between  them  is  a  trifle,  a  fact  of  which  they  may  afterwards 
become  aware,  much  to  their  astonishment.  We  consider  it  a  compliment  to  any 
one,  when  we  say  that  he  has  a  discriminating  mind,  ho  can  make  disHnctioru.  Now 
the  natural  sciences  teach  how  to  obtierve^  and  how  to  distinguish  things  correcOf^ 
which  is  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  education,  and  that  in  which  people  otherwise 
well  educated  are  sometimes  surprisingly  deficient. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  wants  and  tastes  of  every  mind.  Now  the 
list  Is  by  no  means  small  of  those  who  have  been  pronounced  dunces  at  school,  who 
have  afterwards  been  widely  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  science.  Hugh 
Miller,  who  has  been  mentioned,  is  an  instance  in  point.  Dr.  Franklin  was  probably 
considered  by  his  Teacher  as  arithmetic  proof,  and  perhaps,  as  stupid  in  other  re- 
spects ;  the  reason  being  that  there  was  no  study  pursued  in  the  school  which  inter- 
ested the  youthful  philosopher,  who  was  born  to  be  an  observer  of  nature.  Many 
other  instances  to  the  same  effect  might  be  mentioned.  Introduce,  then,  into  the 
Common  Schools  the  study  of  Nature,  and  make  provision  for  those  whose  tastes, 
perhaps  whose  genius,  lies  in  that  direction. 

I  know  that  the  general  impression  is,  that  the  study  of  any  branch  of  natural 
science  is  a  study  of  hard  words,  particularly  in  the  case  of  natural  history.  It  is 
surprising  to  notice  how  many  school-books  will  commence  with  pages  of  hard 
words  and  definitions,  the  purpose  of  which  at  that  stage  is  unintelligible.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  the  books  I  have  mentioned.  They  are  simple  and 
suited  to  the  young.  The  great  and  interesting  facts  are  noticed;  hard  names  are 
explained,  and  the  definitions  given  only  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  works,  and  thus  the  pupil  is  not  disheartened,  or  disgusted,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. We  must  wait  until  the  mind  has  become  more  mature,  before  the  scholar 
can  attend  to  classification,  or  to  generalization. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
physical  sciences,  they  are  much  more  the  objects  of  attention  now  than  formerly. 
The  great  discoveries  of  modem  times,  more,  or  less,  intimately  connected  with 
the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  society,  are  made  in  these  sciences,  and  the  physical 
•rts  themselves  have  received  a  new  impulse.  We  must  keep  pace  with  them  in 
our  schools. 

The  public  are  little  aware  how  much  interest  Is  taken  by  Naturalists,  the  world 
over  in  the  natural  history  of  California^    The  State  has  been  visited  and  explored, 
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in  some  parts,  for  that  purpose,  by  agents  from  most  of  the  prominent  universities 
and  societies  in  the  world.  The  distinguished  Naturalist,  Agassiz,  states  that  he 
has  a  friend  in  San  Francisco  who  has  sent  him  an  amount  of  specimens  greater 
than  all  those  collected  by  all  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expeditions  put  to- 
gether. 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  citizens  of  California  to  take  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  the  public  schools,  so  as  to  give  every  young  man  desirous 
of  entering  upon  these  pursuits,  an  opportunity  to  make  some,  at  least,  of  the  ne- 
cessary preparations ;  and  is  there  any  country  where  such  studies  are  more  needed, 
or  will  be  more  useful  to  the  public  and  to  the  individual  ? 

There  is  a  very  strong  desire  at  the  East,  to  introduce  more  extensively  into  their 
schools  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  natural  history.  They  ac- 
knowledge their  remissness  in  this  respect,  and  all  concur  in  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  this  change  being  made. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Agassiz,  are  the  following  remarks : 

^  Our  school  S3r8tem  has  been  developed  in  a  manner  which  has  produced  the 
most  admirable  results,  and  is  imitated  everywhere  as  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  successful ;  but,  while  we  have  attained  the  highest  point  in  that  respect,  we 
are  also  best  prepared  by  that  very  position  to  make  any  further  improvement 
which  may  lead  to  a  better  future.  And  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  natural  history,  as  a  branch  of  the  most  elementary  education,  is  wiiat 
can  be  added  to  what  is  already  so  admirable  a  system.  The  difficult  art  of  think- 
ing can  be  acquired  more  rapidly  by  this  method  than  by  any  other.  When  we 
study  moral,  or  mental,  philosophy,  in  text-books  which  we  commit  to  memory,  it 
to  not  the  mind  we  cultivate,  it  is  the  memory  alone.  The  mind  may  come  in ; 
but  if  it  does  in  tliat  method,  it  is  only  in  an  accessory  way.  But  if  we  learn  to 
think,  by  unfolding  thoughts  ourselves,  from  the  examination  of  objects  around 
ns,  then  we  acquire  them  ourselves,  and  wc  acquire  the  ability  of  applying  our 
thoughts  in  life.  The  Teacher  who  is  competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  this 
science,  must,  of  course,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  he  must  know  how  to  select 
those  topics  which  are  particularlv  instructive  and  best  adapted  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest, to  sustain  it,  and  to  lead  forward  to  the  understanding  of  more  difficult 
questions.  He  should  be  capable  of  rendering  the  subject  attractive,  interesting, 
ftnd  so  pleasant  indeed,  that  the  hour  for  the  seliool  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
scholar,  instead  of  being  dreaded  as  bringing  something  imposed  by  duty,  and  not 
desirable  in  itself.'' 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  by  Agassiz,  in  illustration  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  history,  that  it  is  a  fact  which  every  one 
Acquainted  with  the  subject  will  admit,  that  our  crops  are  every  year  injured  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  by  the  depredations  of  insects  whose  habits 
are  not  properly  understood.  In  this  way,  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  canker  worm,  the 
apple  worm,  the  apple  and  peach  borers,  the  curculio,  the  cotton  worm,  the  to- 
bacco worm,  the  com  borer,  the  rice  weevil,  the  wheat  midge,  and  other  insects  not 
yet  known,  make  way  with  capital  and  labor  to  an  enormous  extent.  There  are  many 
insects  injurious  to  the  grape-vine,  to  one  of  which  a  volume  has  been  devoted. 
Investigations  into  the  habits  of  such  insects  have  been  attended  with  the  best  re- 
sults, one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  has  been  to  stop  the  farmer  from  destroying 
his  friends  with  his  enemies  among  insects,  as  he  had  been  in  the  hnbit  of  doing. 
The  best  way  of  finding  an  effectual  remedy  for  these  injuries  is  to  diffuse  and  cul- 
tivate in  our  schools  a  taste  for  natural  history. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  this  study,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  I  never  heard  of  a  real  lover  of  nature  who  was  a  bad 
man.  They  exhibit  to  man  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  for  all  the  arrangements 
which  he  sees  around  him  are  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Mind.  In  the  book  of 
nature  we  can  read  a  portion  of  the  laws  and  the  designs  of  the  Almighty.  The 
more  diligently  any  one  pursues  these  studies,  the  more  deeply  he  is  impressed 
with  the  abundant  evidences  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benevolence,  of  the 
Creator.  He  sees  that  a  drop  of  water  is  full  of  wonders,  as  well  as  the  starry 
heavens ;  that  the  tiniest  insect  that  sports  in  the  sun-beam  is  not  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  beneath  the  care  of  its  Maker,  nor  the  Island  Universes,  scattered  through 
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the  realms  of  space,  too  vast  for  His  power  to  control.  Every  creature  made  by 
the  Divine  Hand,  he  sees  to  be  perfect,  with  an  organization  exactly  suited  to  its 
wants,  and  its  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  adapted  to  contribute  to  its  happi- 
ness. God  provideth  for  all  His  creatures.  Now,  the  youthful  heart  readily  under- 
Btands  and  feels  the  lesson  which  nature  teaches  ;  it  will  not  rest  satisfied  merely 
with  nature  and  nature's  laws,  but  wUlingly  and  instinctively  is  led  through  them 
up  to  nature'?*  God.  It  is  touched  by  His  goodness  ;  it  reverences  His  power  and 
majesty ;  as  the  mind  expands,  it  feels  that  He  Is  the  source  of  all  we  possess  ;  it 
begins  to  feel  the  need  of  His  aid  and  protection,  and  then  earnestly  to  invoice 
them.  In  this  manner,  it  at  length  realizes  the  great  truth,  that  in  Him  wo  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being;  it  does  not  read  these  as  unmeaning  words,  but  is 
pervaded  with  their  deep  signification.  It  is  impressed  with  the  heartfelt  convic- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  more  utter  and  dreadful  ruin  than  to  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  this  Good  and  Just  Being,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
do  His  will  and  receive  His  approbation. 

I  consider  it  an  evil  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  almost  perhaps  to  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions, and  to  neglect  the  moral  training  of  the  scholar,  or  to  treat  the  latter  aa  if 
it  were  of  minor  consequence,  as  if  the  object  were  to  make  smart  linguists,  or 
mathematicians,  or  chemists,  instead  of  complete  men.  We  have,  undoubtedly, 
too  many  smart  men  in  the  world  already  ;  that  is,  titnart  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  a  sense  by  which  they  feel  complimented. 

What  is  wanted  more  than  anything  else  is  true  men,  men  of  principle,  men  fear- 
ing God,  loving  their  neighbor,  loving  their  whole  country,  and  cherishing  its  free 
Institutions;  men  who  stand  for  the  right  as  immovable  as  the  eternal  pyramids  ; 
whose  word,  whose  look,  is  truth  itself;  whose  honor  can  no  more  be  tarnished 
than  a  sunbeam  can  be  soiled  ;  in  whose  breasts  the  ruling  maxim  is  not  "  Cotton 
Is  king,"  nor  "  Gold  is  king,"  but  everywhere,  both  iu  their  most  secret  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  in  public  position,  reigns,  enthroned  in  their  hearts  and  obeyed  in 
their  lives,  the  divine  principle— DUTY  is  King  fokever! 

Now,  the  child  is  not  all  intellect,  any  more  than  it  is  all  conscience ;  it  has  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  this  sense  is  silently  addressed  in  a  hundred  diflerent 
ways,  as  the  questions  arise  whether  the  pupil  shall  do  this  thing,  or  not,  whether 
he  shall  confess,  or  conceal,  a  cerUiin  fault,  etc.  I  know  that  the  importance  of 
this  subject  is  adequately  felt  by  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  San  Francisco,  and 
that  much  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  moral  instruction,  and  pains  taken  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  great  religious  truths  in  which  all  are 
agreed.    At  the  same  time,  while  this  is  done,  all  sectarianism  is  carefully  avoided. 

I  would  have  this  moral  sense  carefully  cherished  as  the  voice  of  God  ;  1  would 
have  it  kept  sensitive  and  acute,  and  properly  trained  and  educated.  I  would  have 
every  part  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil  well  and  proportionately  exercised  and  devel- 
oped—the physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral,  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart,  the  last  the  most  carefully  of  all,  since  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  I 
wo  I  Id  tell  the  pupil  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  valuable,  but  that,  though 
his  attainments  in  science  and  art,  and  in  all  learning,  were  transcendent,  though 
he  might  "  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,"  and  '*  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,"  yet,  if  he  had  not  a  good  character,  sound  moral 
principles,  he  would  be  nothing  but  a  miserable  failure.  With  all  the  energy  I  pos- 
sessed, and  all  the  different  methods  of  appeal  I  could  invent,  I  would  enjoin  it 
upon  him  to  strive  to  become  a  good,  true,  and  noble,  man. 

And  such  words,  addressed  in  the  spirit  of  affection  to  the  young,  go  directly  to 
their  hearts.  Their  impulses  can  ea-sily  be  turned  into  the  right  channel.  They 
have  a  desire  after  excellence  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  if  their  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  is  properly  appealed  to,  I  believe  it  can  be  made  the  ruling  power 
of  their  lives.  When  this  result  is  accomplished,  how  blessed  is  the  work !  It  is 
beautiful  to  look  upon  the  young,  with  their  clear  and  honest  eyes,  their  frank  and 
beaming  countenances,  their  warm  and  pure  hearts  beating  high  with  aspirations 
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after  goodness  and  trnth,  and  desiring  that  every  evening  may  find  tbem  more  wor- 
thy of  the  approbation  of  their  Tcacliera,  their  parents,  and  of  Heaven. 

Fellow-Teachers !  from  our  connection  with  the  Public  Schools,  we  mn#t  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  prosperity  and  success,  and  earnestly  wish  that  each  revolv- 
ing year  may  render  them  more  eflicient.  The  Common  School  System  is  the  child 
of  the  people,  in  which  they  take  great  pride.  The  Public  Schools  arc  emphatically 
the  l6opW»  College,  From  them  gmduatc  the  bone  and  siuew  of  the  community, 
men  of  sound  common  sense,  of  good  principles,  and  with  stout  hearts,  who  will 
stand  by  the  Common  Schools  as  the  bulwark  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  who 
will  defend  them  against  bold  and  open  attack,  or  vile  and  secret  slander.  Their 
crowning  glory  is,  that  their  doors  are  open  freely  to  all ;  that  in  them  the  poorest 
child  is  the  equal  of  the  richest,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  an  education  which 
may  lead  him  to  employment,  to  competence,  to  respectability,  nay  even  to  high 
station,  and  to  a  glorious  fame.  Many  a  poor  man  has  denied  himself  in  order  that 
his  little  ones  might  attend  school  decently  attired,  and  has  had  his  lost  moments 
cheered  by  the  thoughts  that  he  had  faithfully  given  his  children  every  advantage 
afforded  by  the  Public  SchooU— feclnig  in  that  fact  a  strong  assurance  of  their  fu- 
ture good  conduct  and  welfare. 

The  Common  Schools  can  show  upon  their  rolls  the  names  of  distinguished  men 
who  laid  in  them  the  foundation  of  a  world-wide  renown.  Franklin,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken ;  Clay,  in  the  log  cabin  school-house  of  Peter  Deacon,  with  no  floor 
but  the  earth,  and  no  window  but  the  door;  Webster,  in  the  log  school-house  kept 
by  Master  Tappan  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire ;  George  Stephenson,  the  found- 
er, and  to  a  great  extent  the  inventor,  of  the  present  system  of  locomotion  on  rail- 
roads, commencing  at  eighteen  years  of  age  in  a  village  school  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C, 
like  a  little  child  ;  Fulton,  Bowditch,  and  hosts  of  others.  They  commenced  life  in 
poverty ;  had  not  the  Common  School  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  begin  their 
education  free  of  expense,  how  few  of  them  might  ever  have  been  known  to  the 
world?  How  many  of  those  yet  unborn,  and  destined  to  immortal  renown  in  their 
various  capacities  would,  but  for  the  Free  Common  School,  be  lost  in  eternal  night ! 
We  have  a  right  then  to  feel  an  honest  pride  in  this  great  system  with  which  we  are 
connected. 

Our  profession  is  humble,  laborious,  and  exhausting.  The  services  of  the  Teacher 
are  not  adequately  appreciated  iu  any  community.  Neither  fame,  nor  wealth,  be- 
longs to  him.  He  is  not  allowed  even  the  designation— Honorable.  He  is  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  And  yet  his  life  has  its  compensations.  I  know  nothing 
more  touching  and  more  grateful  to  the  Teacher  than  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
he  is  bidding  farewell  to  those  who  are  passing  forever  from  his  care,  for  him  to  see 
every  countenance  turned  towards  him  with  affection  and  gratitude— to  know  that 
these  minds  have  received  from  him  wholesome  knowledge — that  by  his  influence 
and  example,  good  principles  have  been  implanted  in  their  hearts— and  that  he  has 
troops  of  friends  growing  up  and  becoming  every  year  more  numerous,  who  will 
voluntarily  pay  him  that  honor,  love,  and  obedience,  which  they  feel  to  be  due  to 
the  benefactor  of  their  youth. 

The  faithful  Teacher  has  another  reward  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  him.  It 
U  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience ;  it  is  the  consciousness  that  he  is  humbly 
imitating  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  nil,  in  doing  good.  "  Think  not,"  said  Syd- 
ney Smith  to  an  aged,  poverty-stricken  Master  teaching  the  art  of  reading,  or  writ- 
ing, to  some  tattered  scholars,  "you  are  teaching  that  alone;  you  are  protecting 
life,  insuring  property,  fencing  the  altar,  guarding  the  government,  giving  space 
and  liberty  to  all  the  fine  powers  of  man,  and  lifting  him  u]p  to  his  own  place  in  the 
order  of  crejition."    This  well  describes  the  nature  of  the  Teacher^s  office. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
marble.  Let  it  be  the  higher  pniise  of  the  Public  School  Teachers,  that  California 
was  found  a  wilderness,  but  that  they  have  contributed  by  their  exertions  to  fill  its 
valleys  and  cities  with  a  virCuous  and  intelligent  population — a  richer  treasure  than 
•U  her  nodding  harvests,  than  all  her  mines  of  gold. 
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Mr.  Minns  concluded  his  Address  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 
The  President  then  adjourned  the  Institute,  to  meet  in  Con- 
vention at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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At  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Del- 
egates in  attendance : 

Roll  of  Delegates. 

ALiJifEDA  COXTHTT. 

Dr.  W.  P.  GIBBONS Acting  Superintendent. 

J.  H.  BAKER,  P.  G.  PRATT, 

G.  C.  LYNDE,  WILLIAM  W.  HOLDER, 

J.  HOLMAN,  W.  H.  GLASSCOCK, 

JAMES  McCURDY,  H.  C.  CURRAN, 

W.  O.  L.  CRANDALL,  H.  GIBBONS,  Jr. 

Rev.  A.  H.  MYERS,  HARRY  LINDEN, 

SOLOMON  RICHARDSON,  Miss  F.  SHUEY. 

▲MADOR  C0X7NTT. 

SAMUEL  PAGE Superintendent. 

DENNIS  TOWNSEND,  S.  S.  MOSER, 

8.  C.  HURD,  S.  R.  De  LONG, 

C.  C.  SILENT,  J.  T.  MOFFETT, 
8.  C.  WHEELER,  D.  R.  GAUS, 

M.  W.  BELSHAW,  Mrs.  MARY  D.  PAGE, 

Miss  MARY  A.  PIERSON. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

J.  B.  THOMAS Superintendent. 

ISAAC  UPHAM,  J.  B.  McCHESNEY, 

S.  G.  GOODHUE,  T.  L.  VINTIN. 

OALJLYEBAS  COUNTY. 

JOSEPH  HOLDEN,  J.  H.  WELLS, 

D.  K.  SWIM,  P.  F.  HOEY, 
WILLLAM  J.  DAKEN,                             Mrs.  MARIA  TOTHILL, 

OOLUBA  COUNTY. 

B.  M.  HANCE Superintendent. 

JOHN  BAGNALL,  J.  H.  LEIGNING, 

C.  W.  HIGHT,  Miss  MARY  A.  BEECHER. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

A.  F.  DYER. Superintendent. 

C.  S.  MoARTHUR,  J.  N.  BURKE, 

F.  WARNER,  JOSEPH  SPARROW, 

H.  F.  BROWN,  Miss  MARY  LYON. 

DEL    NORTE    COUNTY. 

B.  F.  DORRIS. 
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BL   DOBADO   OOUNTT. 

Dr.  H.  S.  HERRICK Superintendent. 

M.  A.  LYNDE,  CHARLES  H.  PARKER, 

8.  A.  PENWELL,  E.  DUNLAP, 

E.  L.  LAWTON,  Mrs.  E.  S.  LIVINGSTON, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  COLE. 

HUMBOLDT     OOUNTT. 

SOLOMON  COOPER. 

MONTERBT  OOUNTT. 

SAMUEL  M.  SHEARER,  Miss  SARAH  J.  STRONG. 

G.  R  STRONG. 

MABIK  OOUNTT. 
J.  H  PARKS. 

HAPA  OOUNTT. 

J.  M.  HABOLTON Superintendent 

J.  M.  CARTER,  J.  W.  FRY,  Miss  L.  BRASR 

NBYADA    OOUNTT. 

JOHN  C.  WELLS,  B.  W.  CROWELL. 

PLAOEB    OOUNTT. 

a  S.  GREENWOOD Superintendent. 

E.  J  8CHELLH0USE,  Miss  S.  M.  C.  WOODWARD. 


8A0BAMBNTO    OOUNTT. 


Dr.  F.  W.  HATCH 

J.  W.  ANDERSON, 

Rev.  Mr.  BENTON, 

JAMES  GORDON, 

E.  E.  SHEAR, 

D.  S.  LANG8T0N, 

J.  M.  SIBLEY, 

Rev.  \V.  H.  HILL, 

SANFORD  KINNEY, 

A.  C.  SWEETSER, 

Mrs.  L,  POWERS, 

Mrs.  M,  S.  LYTTLE, 

Miss  ORA  W.  ANDERSON, 

Miss  MAGGIE  McGREGOR, 

Miss  JENNIE  G.  KERCHEVAL, 

Miss  MARY  McCONNELL, 

Miss  HATTIE  M.  OSBORNE, 

Miss  KATE  COLLINS, 

Miss  J.  M.  LYON, 

Miss  LOUISA  DRUMMOND, 

Miss  ABBIE  MITCHELL, 

Miss  MARGARET  GLASSFORD, 

Miss  MARY  McGREGOR, 


Superintendent. 

SPARROW  A.  SMITH, 

GEORGE  SMITH, 

E.  Jk^  KINNEY, 

J.  A.  SIMONS, 

J.  M.  HOWE, 

H.  G.  HARTLEY, 

J.  F.  CRAWFORD, 

Dr.  S.  M.  MOUSER, 

Mrs.  F.   FOJ^GER, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  KAEMMERLING, 

Mrs.  LIZZIE  W.  SMITH, 

Miss  MARY  E.  HOWE, 

Miss  FANNIE  8.  HOWE, 

MUs  CHARLOTTE  HERRING, 

Miss  E.  R.  SPALDING, 

Miss  E.  A.  BAILEY, 

Miss  MARY  DOYLE, 

Miss  F.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Miss  F.  BAKER, 

Miss  ESTHER  E.  BRIGGS, 

Miss  MARY  DUNN, 

Miss  MARY  STINSEN. 
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SAN  FBANCI8CO 

JAMES  DENMAN 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS, 
JOHN  SWETT, 
ANDREW  E.  McGLYNN, 
GEORGE  W.  BUNNELL, 
GEORGE  H.  PECK, 
JAMES  STRATTON, 
T.  J.  NEVINS, 
WARREN  HOLT, 
F.  K.  MITCHELL, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  MORGAN, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  BURT, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  D.  LANSINGH, 
Miss  HANNAH  MARKS, 
Miss  KATE  E.  DOWNES, 
Mies  LAURA  J.  MASTICK, 
Miss  ELIZA  T.  SNOW, 
Miss  KATE  KENNEDY, 
Miss  ANNIE  HILL, 
Miss  C.  C.  DODGE, 
Miss  O.  W.  DEMPSTER, 
Miss  E.  HAWKSHURST, 
Miss  CARRIE  V.  BENJAMIN, 
Miss  SARAH  F.  LORING, 
Miss  A.  S.  BARNARD, 
Miss  MARY  V.  TINGLEY, 
Miss  M.  C.  WHITE, 
Miss  ANNIE  E.  SLAVAN, 
Miss  LIZZIE  MACY, 
Miss  ANNA  NUTTER, 
Miss  SARAH  HUNT, 
Miss  CARRIE  HUNT, 
Miss  MARY  E.  8T0WELL, 
Miss  P.  M.  STOWELL, 
Miss  ELLEN  CASEY, 
Mi^s  J.  A  LAWLESS;' 
Miss  ELIZABETH  TURNER, 
Miss  ANNA  STARKEY, 
Miss  H.  A.  HANEKE, 


COUNTY. 

Superintendent. 

ELLIS  H.  HOLMES, 
GEORGE  TAIT, 
HUBERT  BURGESS, 
HENRY  B.  JANES, 
THOMAS  S.  MY  RICK, 
THOMAS  C.  LEONARD, 
URIAS  HALLEMBECK, 
JAMES  G.  PEARSON, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  FORRESTER, 
Mrs.  DU  BOIS, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  BAKER, 
Miss  LAURA  A.  HUMPHRIES, 
Miss  CARRIE  V.  W.  TAYLOR, 
Miss  RUTH  A.  HARKER, 
Miss  SARAH  M.  ENAS, 
Miss  LIZZIE  KENNEDY, 
Miss  MARY  L.  TRACY, 
Miss  M.  E.  GARDINEIl, 
Miss  L.  E.  FIELD, 
Miss  H.  H.  HEAGAN, 
Miss  H.  E.  PORTER, 
Miss  M.  R.  WARREN. 
Miss  MARY  A.  CASEBOLT, 
Miss  BEATRICE  WEED, 
Miss  L.  M.  CUTLER, 
Miss  EMILY  GRIFFEN, 
Miss  D.  S.  PRESCOTT, 
Miss  ADELAIDE  A.  ROWE, 
Miss  ALICE  T.  BAKER, 
Miss  MARIANA  A.  W^ILLS, 
Miss  M.  D.  C.  LYNDE, 
Miss  L.  H.  CROCKER, 
Miss  LAURILLA  MOORE, 
Miss  ALICE  KENNY, 
Miss  M.  E.  SCOTCHLER, 
Miss  M.  L.  MORGAN, 
Miss  M.  H.  TURRILL, 
Miss  MARY  H.  SLAVAN. 


SAN  JOAQUIN 

L.   C.  VAN  ALLEN 

A.  E.  NOEL,     ' 
J.  S.  COGSWELL, 
W.  A.  T.  GIBSON, 
A.  B.  KINCAID, 
A.  D.  CAMPBELL, 
M.  J.  RYAN, 
JOHN  A.  ANDERSON, 
Miss  ALMA  A.  ALLEN, 
Miss  LIZZIE  A.  ALLEN, 


COUNTY. 

, Superintendent. 

H.  WERMUTH, 
H.  S.  VEITS, 
MELVILLE  COTTLE, 
T.  W.  J.  HOLBROOK, 
L.  D.  HARGIS, 
Dr.  CYRUS  W.  COLLINS, 
Miss  LUCY  A.  M.  GROVE, 
Miss  ETTA  O.  LADD, 
Miss  MARTHA  P.  MILLER. 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

H.  S.  LOVELAND Superintendent 

JOHN  PURCELL,  J.  E.  SELLICK, 

HUGH  HAMILTON,  JOSEPH  P.  AMES. 
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SANTA.  CLARA  COUNTY. 

FREEMAN  GATES,  E.  L.  DICKINSON, 

J.  M.  BURKE,  J.  J.  BO  WEN, 

W.  C.  HART,  Miss  MARY  LYON, 

Miss  MARY   E.  SMITH. 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

JOHN  M.  8EIDLE,  L.  D.  HOLBROOK, 

A.  P.  KNOWLES,  Miss  R.  H.  HILL. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

JAMES  S.    JACKSON. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

Rev.  SYLVESTER  WOODBRIDGE,  Jr Superintendent. 

J.  D.  LITTLEFIELD,  H.  C.  TENNEY, 

C.  S.  SMITH,  W.  A.  C.  SMITH, 

D.  E.  ALLISON,  GEORGE  W.  SIMONTON, 
M.  B.  POND,  T.  S.  WILLIAMS, 
THEODORE  BRADLEY,  Mrs.  THEODORE  BRADLEY, 
Miss  M.  J.  HUMPHREYS,  Mrs.  MARY  HATCH, 

Miss  WOODBRIDGE,  Miss  MARY  ATKINS. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

JAMES  HARLON,  C.  JAMES, 

IRA  NORTON,  N.  H.  GALUSHA, 

B.  H.  TIBBITS,  B.  C.  WESTFALL, 
G.  C.  SANBORN,  N.  E.  MANNING, 
M.  C.  BAKER,  F.  S.  DASHIELL, 
WALTER  W.  STREETER,  Mrs.  M.  E.  CRANDELL, 

Miss  M.  HART. 

STANISLAUS     COUNTY. 

Miss  A.  M.  FITCH. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

R.   W.  WILSON,  L.  W.  ELLIOTT. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY.  ^ 

JOHN  GRAHAM,         8.  BUSH,       BERNARD  MARKS. 

YOLO  COUNTY. 

H.  J.  SPENCER,  H.  A.  PIERCE, 

M.  L.  TEMPLETON,  O.  L.  MATTHEWS. 

WILLIAM  WILD,  J.  D.  BRIGKNALL, 

L.  S.  GREENLAW,  E.  B.  FRINK, 

Miss  C.  A.  TEMPLETON,  Mrs.  G.  G.  FREEMAN, 

Miss  M.  A.  DUNCAN. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

D.  C.  STONE,  O.  J.  MEAD, 

JOSEPH  J.  HASKINS,  J.  C.  PELTON. 

NEVADA    TERRITORY. 

J.  BURNHAM. 

On  calling  the  Convention  to  ordor,  Mr.  Moulder  announced 
the  first  business  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  Chair- 
man. 
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On  motion,  James  Denman,  County  Superintendent  of  San 
Francisco,  was  chosen  temporary  Chairman,  and  L.  C.  Van 
Allen,  County  Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin,  temporary  Sec- 
retary.' 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  from  each  county  represented,  to  nominate  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  Convention  : 

Committee  on  Permanent  Organlzatioii. 

W.  H.  GLASSCOCK Alameda. 

Miss  M.  A.  PIERSON : Amador. 

Mrs.  MARIA  TOTHILL Calaveras. 

C.  8.  McARTHUR CoDtra  Costa. 

M.  A.  LYNDE El  Dorado. 

Miss  SARAH  J.  8TR0N6 Monterey. 

J.  M.  SIBLEY Sacramento. 

JOHN  SWETT San  Francisco. 

M.  J.  RYAN San  Joaquin. 

Miss  R.  H.  HILL Santa  Onus. 

J.  D.  LITTLEFIELD Solano. 

J.  H.  PARKS Sonoma. 

H  J.  SPENCER Yolo. 

ISAAC  UPHAM Yuba. 

J.  BURNHAM Nevada  Territory. 

i 

The  committee  retired  for  consultation. 

During  their  absence.  Dr.  Gibbons  of  Alameda  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Delegates  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  six,  consisting  of 
three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  whose  dutj'^  it  should  be,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Convention,  to  introduce  the  members  to 
each  o{;her. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as 

Committee  on  Introduction. 

Dr.  GIBBONS,  Miss  MARKS, 

Dr.  HERRICK,  Miss  TINGLEY, 

Mr.  VAN  ALLEN,  Miss  PIERSON, 

Mrs.  LIVINGSTON. 

The  committee  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Or- 
ganization returned  to  the  Hall;  and  recommended  the  following 

for 

Permanent  Officers  of  the  Convention. 

PBB8IDENT. 

ANDREW   J.    MOULDER. 

-VtOB-PBBSIDBNTS. 

W.  P.  GIBBONS,  of  AlAmeda,  F.  W.  HATCH,  of  Sacramento, 

SAMUEL  PAGE,  of  Amador,  JAS.  DENMAN,  of  San  Francisco, 
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J.  B.  THOMAS,  of  Butte,  L.  C.  VAN  ALLEN,  of  San  Joaquin, 

J.  H,  WELLS,  of  Calaveras,  Miss  R.  H.  HILL,  of  Santa  Cruz, 

A.  F.  DYER,  of  Contra  Costa,  SYL.  WOODBRIDGE,  Jr.  of  Solano, 

H.  &  HERRICK,  of  El  Dorado,  JAMES  HARLON,  of  Sonoma, 

G.  H.  STRONG,  of  Monterey,  HENRY  GADDIS,  of  Yolo, 

J.  H.  PARKS,  of  Marin,  ISAAC  UPHAM,  of  Yuba, 

J.  BURNHAM,  of  Nevada  Territory. 

8ECRETART. 

GEORGE  TAIT,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Superintendent  Moulder  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Convention, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  their  deliberations  would  result  in 
mutual  benefit,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in  which  all 
were  interested. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  K.  Swim,  of  Calaveras,  the  President 
appointed  the  following 

Committee  on  Order  of  Basin  ess. 

D.  K.  SWIM,  of  Calaveras,  CHA8.  H.  PARKER,  of  El  Dorado, 

HENRY  B.  JANES,  of  San  Francisco,       Dr.  GIBBONS,  of  Alameda. 

During  the  absence  of  this  committee  from  the  Hall,  President 
Moulder,  at  the  request  of  several  members,  entcrlained  the  Con- 
vention with  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada — 

He  drew  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  our  Schools,  School  Funds,  etc 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Institute  which  they  are  now  attending,  was 
based  upon  the  plan  of  those  so  successfully  in  operation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Continent. 

In  some  of  the  States,  they  have  an  Assistant  State  Superintendent — in  Wiscon- 
sin, for  instance,  the  distinguished  Henry  Barnard — who  spends  his  time  *^  on  the 
circuit,"  holding  Institutes  in  each  county,  and  the  benefits  of  his  plan  were  mar- 
velons.  In  the  remotest  districts  its  effects  are  felt.  Teachers  are  waked  up, 
schools  sUurt  off  with  a  new  vigor,  parents  become  interested,  and  Popular  Educa- 
tion receives  fresh  impulses.  There,  the  Institute  is  made  an  "  instruction  "  in  the 
morning — and  then  the  interest  depends  on  the  Instructors ;  and  a  Convention  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  interest  depends  entirely  on  the  Delegates.  Of  course  we 
cannot  closely  imitate  the  broad  style  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  considering  how 
meagerly  our  Legislature  provides  for  all  school  purposes.  That  is  the  practical 
matter  for  friends  of  Education  in  California  to  attend  to.  We  must  have  the  Leg- 
blature  educated  to  more  faith  in  the  Public  Schools.  When  our  legislators  believe 
with  Horace  Mann,  that  every  invasion  upon  the  domains  of  ignorance  is,  pro  tarUo^ 
an  invasion  upon  the  domains  of  crime,  they  will  not  haggle  at  expending  as  much 
upon  the  schools  as  upon  the  State  Prison.  In  this  State,  thirty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  is  deemed  a  large  sum  for  the  schools,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars none  too  much  with  which  to  take  care  of  our  State  criminals.  Our  State 
Fund  will  grow  to  be  magnificent  at  some  future  day,  but  the  interest  of  it,  which 
is  all  we  are  now  permitted  to  use,  is  a  mere  pittance,  and  utterly  unequal  to  the 
work  that  is  required  by  the  good  of  society  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  educating 
OUT  children. 
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He  called  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  committees  which  have  the  schools 
in  charge,  in  the  Legislature,  are  constituted— often  of  men  from  counties  that  have 
but  a  few  schools,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  the  poorest  Idnd.  This  should  be  reme- 
died. 

He  spoke  with  warmth  of  the  condition  of  the  Canada  schools ;  of  the  manifl- 
cence  of  the  appropriations — one  million  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  their  maintenance — of  their  excellent  Institutes,  Libraries,  and  Normal  Schools. 
The  liberality  toward  the  schools  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  too,  was  highly  compli- 
mented. In  conclusion,  he  said  that  though  in  his  tour  he  had  often  seen  finer 
buildings,  more  elegantly  and  completely  finished,  more  elaborately  furnished,  he 
had  nowhere  seen  schools  that  in  proficiency,  or  efilciency,  were  superior  to  those 
of  San  Francisco. 

On  motion,  Mr.  T.  J.  Nevins,  tho  first  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  San  Francisco,  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form among  the  officers  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Kevins  expressed  his  acknowledgments. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  it  jvas  suggested  that  the 
Convention  should  hold  its  next  session  at  the  High  School 
Building  on  Powell  Street,  that  members  from  the  interior  might 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  new  and  improved 
school  furniture,  the  diagonal  method  of  arranging  tho  desks, 
tho  apparatus,  etc.  and  further,  might  be  relieved  of  their  re- 
straint by  the  familiar  presence  of  tho  school-room. 

A  motion  was  subsequently  made  in  accordance  with  this  sug- 
gestion, but  was  lost  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion,  Mr.  T.  C.  Leonard,  of  San  Francisco  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Janes,  Chairman  from  the  committee,  reported  the  follow- 
ing 

Order  of  Business. 

Reading  Minutes. 

Ueception  of  Delegates. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Specml  Committees. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Music,  at  opening  and  closing,  under  direction  of  the  President 

The  committee  further  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  each,  on  Text-Books, 
as  follows : 

On  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Defining; 

On  Writing  and  Drawing  ; 

On  Grammar  and  Composition ; 

On  Arithmetic; 

On  Geography  and  History ; 

On  Natural  Sciences; 

On  Mathematical  Science ; 

On  Object-Teaching,  Gymnastics,  and  Calisthenics; 
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On  School  Architecture,  Furniture,  and  Apparatus ; 

On  AmendmentB  to  School  Law; 

On  State  Normal  School; 

On  Rules  for  a  Permanent  Organization. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  roll  of  memberH  was  again  read  and  corrected. 

The  President  stated  that  ho  would  announce  the  appoint- 
ments upon  iho  various  Committees  on  Text-Books,  through  the 
medium  of  the  morning  papers. 

He  announced  the  Instructor  before  the  Institute  for  next  day, 
Hubert  Burgess,  Esq.  Subject :  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Writing  and  Drawing." 

On  motion,  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 


SECOND   DAY. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

Tuesday,  May  28, 18C1. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  ten,  a.  m.  by  the  President, 
'Who  introduced  the  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hubert  Burgess. 
Mr.  Bu^<,^3ss  then  delivered  the  following  address  upon 

The  Best  Mode  of  Teaching  Writing  and  Drawing. 

REMARKS  ON  WRITING,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  DUROESS*  STSTEM. 

1  haTC  been  invited  to  attend  tbis  meeting  for  the  purponc  of  making  a  few  re- 
aiarlis,  for  your  consideration,  on  the  subjects  of  Writing  and  Drawing. 

I  have  been,  for  the  past  four  years,  engaged  as  a  Teacher  of  those  branches,  in 
8an  Francisco,  and,  during  that  time,  it  lias  been  my  endeavor  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, some  means  by  which  to  modify  the  difficulties  always  experienced  in  learn- 
ing and  teaching  those  branches. 

I  have  taken  notes  of  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me  upon  these  subjects,  andy 
at  length,  have  succeeded  in  compiling  two  systems,  difTering  very  materially  from 
tho%e  in  present  use.  These  systems  have  been  submitted  to  those  gentlemen  in 
the  city  supposed  to  undersUmd  these  matters,  and  their  opinions  have  been  unani- 
mously in  their  favor,  as  being  better  suited  to  assist  both  Teacher  and  pupil  than 
any  other  books  which  they  know  to  have  been  published  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  believe  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention  to  be  the  selection  of  text-books 
for  use  throughout  the  State.  My  remarks  will  be  contined  to  explanations  of 
these  systems,  and  my  object  is  to  have  them  used  in  the  department  of  Public  In- 
struction, if  considered  worthy.  The  Board  of  Education  have  adopted  that  upon 
writing,  for  use  in  this  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  writing  as  a  part  of  every  person's  education, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  gcnenil  understanding  as  to  the  best  method  of 
teaching  it.  This,  I  believe,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  does  not  roceivo 
the  amount  of  consideration  which  is  due  to  its  importance. 
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It  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to  Bucceed  as  a  Tciichcr  of  sueh  a  branch,  it  is 
neccBisary,  first,  to  decide  what  the  i)nuciple  is  upon  which  tlic  art  is  based.  Thb 
detcrmiued,  a  foundation  is  laid  upon  which  a  system  will  build  itself  Have  an 
object  in  view,  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out  will,  in  a  great  measure,  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  necessary  to  become  good  writers,  and  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover this  principle. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  requirement  is  freedom  of  hand  to  guide  the 
pen.  By  this  I  mean,  the  ability  to  compel  the  hand  to  obey  the  mind  ;  to  write 
rapidly  and  well.  There  can  be  no  argument  against  this,  for  the  act  of  writing  is 
a  mechanical  one,  and  requires  practice,  and  the  result  of  pmctiee  is  the  gaining  of 
more,  or  less,  control  over  the  hand. 

Freedom  of  hand,  then,  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  art  is  based. 
To  be  able  to  write  at  all  proves  the  possession  of  some  of  this  power ;  to  be  able 
to  write  properly  proves  the  same  principle  to  have  been  more  developed. 

The  next  step  is  to  consider  which  exercises  tend  most  to  cultivate  it,  whether 
large,  or  small.  It  undoubtedly  requires  some  control  to  make  even  a  small  mark 
in  the  required  direction,  and  as,  undoubtedly,  requires  more  to  make  a  larger  one 
proportionably  as  well. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  acquire  the  necessarj-  freedom  by  the  use  of  small  ex- 
ercises. The  pupil,  in  making  them,  invariably  rests  the  hand  upon  the  paper,  a 
habit  which  becomes  confirmed,  by  its  not  requiring  any  effort.  In  most  cases 
tliey  commence  the  formation  of  letters  before  being  able  to  guide  the  pen,  neces- 
sarily making  them  imperfect,  and  rebulting  in  very  uneven  manuscript  and  poorly 
shaped  capitals. 

As  the  object,  then,  is  to  develop  freedom  of  the  hand,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
as  it  is  a  positive  necessity  to  allow  it  to  move  with  the  pen  as  the  writing  is  done, 
it  appears  to  me  that  large  exercises,  which  cannot  be  done  without  this  move- 
ment, should  be  substituted  for  small  ones. 

From  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  control  to  make  a  larger  thai,  a  small  mark, 
it  seems  rejisonable  to  suppose  that  if  a  pupil  has  had  sutheicnt  i»rae\ice  to  make 
the  larger  ones,  he  is  better  i)repared  to  commence  writing  than  in  the  oiher  case. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  consider  the  arm,  or  fore-arm,  movement,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  writing.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  is  so,  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit  t»ome 
of  the  large  business  houses  in  the  city,  where  there  are  generally  good  pcnu.en, 
and  notice  the  position  of  their  hands  when  they  write.  In  very  few  cases  will  thty 
rest  upon  the  paper,  but  glide  over  it  with  the  pen  us  a  line  is  written.  Ask  them 
by  what  principle  they  have  learned  to  write  so  well,  and  the  answer  will  be,  by 
the  development  of  the  arm  movement. 

Now,  in  order  to  succeed,  particularly  in  teaching  by  this  system,  strict  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  pupil.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  desks 
should  be  as  nearly  suited  to  their  hight  as  possible.  They  cannot  write  so  well  if 
they  are  too  high,  or  too  low.  In  the  former  ca5c,  the  weight  of  the  Arm  renders  it 
necessary  to  rest  it  heavily,  thereby  destroying  the  possibility  of  their  learning  by 
the  true  principle.  In  the  latter  case,  the  head  droops  forward,  and  they  cannot 
sit  properly  if  they  try. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  teaching  both  positions,  right  and  left  side  forward, 
as  both  are  useful,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  right  side  is  preferable,  when  practi- 
cable, for  the  reason  that  the  muscle  of  the  fore-arm  can  rest  upon  the  desk ;  still, 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  during  life,  when  writing  is  required,  it  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  sit  in  the  other  position.  It  is  the  natural  way  of  writing,  and  much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  cultivating  the  most  important  position. 

The  left  side  should  be  put  forward,  so  as  to  touch,  not  lean  against,  the  dcsls. 
The  left  arm  should  rest  upon  it,  the  hand  always  above  the  writing,  and  placed 
gracefully,  which  can  always  be  done  by  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  paper,  without 
any  tension  of  the  sinews,  or  muscles. 
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The  bead  muBt  be  erect,  not  allowed  to  droop.  Tlie  book  should  be  as  far  to  the 
riirht  as  to  be  conveniently  written  upon,  for  the  end  of  the  pen-holder  should 
point  to  the  shoulder,  and  if  the  book  is  too  nearly  opposite,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  it  do  so. 

The  tops  of  the  third  and  fourth  lin;^ers  should  touch  the  pnper  li«jchily.  Tlio 
muscle  of  the  arm,  between  the  wrist  and  elbow,  should  also  touch  lightly,  but 
youn*5  l>upils  cnnnot  do  this,  go  the  wrist  should  touch  lightly  instead. 

The  arm  movement  is  the  basis  of  this  system.  It  consists  in  the  abilit}'  to  movo 
the  han«l  with  the  pen  as  the  writing  is  done. 

Large  exercises  are  made  use  of,  in  place  of  small  ones,  as  being  better  calculated 
to  develop  this  movement. 

Each  exercise  is  of  pr.ictical  use  in  writing,  being  nothing  more  than  the  ele- 
ments used  in  the  fonnation  of  the  alphabets.  The.-<e  exercises  should  be  given  to 
young  pui>ils  to  do  upon  the  black-board,  or  slate,  to  pre2)are  them  for  the  paper. 
Their  names  and  uses  should  also  be  learned. 

It  is  much  easier  to  make  an  early  and  superll(;i;d  show  by  other  systems  than  by 
the  arm  movement.  The  superiority  of  the  latter  is  in  the  result  There  are  no 
faults,  that  I  am  aware  of,  caused  by  gaining  freedom  of  hand  by  large  exercises. 
There  are  many,  by  commencing  with  small  ones,  and  the  remedies  which  are  al- 
ways applied  to  correct  them,  are  the  basis  of  this  system.  I  know  of  no  better 
cure  for  a  cramped  hand  than  large  exercises. 

There  are  ten  numbers. 

Number  One — Contains  six  exercises  purposafy  made  so  largo  that  the  hand,  in 
making  them,  must  move.  These,  independewtly  of  their  being  exercises,  are  most 
Important,  four  of  litem  being  the  elements  used  in  forming  the  letters  of  both  al- 
phabets, the  stniight,  loop,  oval,  and  line  .)f  beauty.  Explicit  direciions  ;;re  printed 
at  the  luad  of  each  page,  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil.  These  are  also  iulended 
to  be  used  by  the  Teacher,  as  follows:  A  certain  aniount  of  writing  f^hould  be  re- 
quired from  each  pupil,  and  in  /»rder  that  all  should  commence  the  same  exercise 
every  lesson,  they  >hould  be  co'ni)ellcd  to  finish  their  copies  before  leaving  school. 

The  Teacher  should  tirst  uxike  tliem  rciul  the  directions  in  their  book.>»,  and  then 
Illustrate,  upon  the  black-'>oard,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  explain  the  meaiiing  of 
what  is  said  in  the  cojjy.  Should  they  not  undersi^md  some  parts  of  the  directions, 
it  will  by  this  means  Ixi  made  clear ;  and  if  they  forget,  they  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  head  of  the  page 

This  is  a  new  an--*  important  fwiture  in  the  system,  both  to  Instructor  and  pupil, 
afi  they  will  be  in.  possession  of  all  the  remarks  which  a  practiced  Teacher  of  that 
particular  branch  could  give. 

Numbers  T^fo  and  Three— Contain  a  capital  letter  and  the  last  exercise  in  the  first 
book,  alterfiated.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  pui)il  is  now  learning  to  write  cap- 
ital letters.  It  is  positively  necessary  to  acquire  command  over  the  hand.  The 
letters  Are  intended  merely  for  excrci.^es  made  so  large  that  the  hand  must  move  to 
do  th^ni.  In  order  to  save  as  much  time  as  po6^ible,  they  have  been  put  into  this 
forLi,  that  he  may  also  learn  something  of  the  shape  of  capitals. 

/Exercises  in  this  form  are  more  interesting  than  in  any  other,  because  the  letter 
Is,  recognized,  and  its  utility  understood.  They  are  not  expected  to  be  well  done ; 
it  w^ill  be  difficult  at  first  to  make  them  at  all.  The  exercise  upon  the  alternate 
pages  is  most  important,  containing,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  two  elements  used 
in  the  formation  of  the  capital  alphabet. 

These  three  first  books,  then,  contain  large  and  valuable  exercises,  plven  for  the 
express  purpose  of  developing  freedom  of  the  hand,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments which  are  used  in  writing,  and  the  ability  to  make  them.  The  pu]}il  must 
be  compelled  to  move  th^  hand,  no  difference  what  sort  of  mark  he  makes.  The 
copies  will  necessitate  its  being  done. 

Number  Four — Contains  twenty-four  exercises  of  a  difierent  nature,  intended  to 
embrace  every  Idnd  of  movement  required  in  small  writing.    Near  the  end  of  the 
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book  double  and  single  ruling  is  used  in  the  same  copy,  that  the  pupil  may  learn 
to  make  the  marks  the  same  size  without  depending  upon  double  lines. 

If  the  exercises  and  directions  up  to  this  have  been  strictly  followed,  the  hand  and 
eye  will  be  pretty  well  trained  and  comparatively  little  trouble  will  be  experienced 
In  learning  to  write,  because  the  pupil  can  guide  the  pen  and  make  every  necessary 
mark  used  in  the  formation  of  both  alphabets.  The  next  thing  necessary  is  that 
they  shall  understand  the  value  of  the  elements  in  making  letters,  to  explain  which 
we  come  to— 

Number  Five— This  book  contains  the  small  alphabet.  Tliree  letters  are  given 
86  a  copy,  to  be  done  upon  two  pages.  The  analysis  is  first  given,  showing  by  what 
combinations  of  elements  the  letters  are  formed.  (This  is  done  by  making  each 
element  separately  and  then  combining  them  in  the  perfect  letter.)  The  analysis 
has  to  be  practiced  by  the  pupil,  after  which  the  three  letters  occur  separately  and 
then  connected,  between  double  ruling  and  upon  single  lines.  The  proportions  of 
each  letter  are  given.  Printed  directions  are  at  the  head  of  each  page  for  making 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Sufficient  aitontlon  is  not  generally  given  to  the  elements.  They  are  extremely 
useful ;  for  instance,  by  the  analysis  we  know  that  the  letter  a  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  elements,  the  oval  and  straight,  with  the  curve  attached. 
Knowing  this,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  discover  the  imperfect  part  of  the  letter  by 
following  out  the  elements.  If  the  oval  is  not  perfect,  the  letter  cannot  be.  If  the 
straight  element  cannot  be  found,  it  must  be  badly  formed,  and  this,  of  course,  ap- 
plies to  every  letter.  The  last  "opies  in  this  book  have  letters  so  arranged  as  to 
compare  their  proportions,  and  th«  alphabet  is  divided  to  show  how  many  are 
made  by  the  use  of  the  oval  element,  and  in  how  many  the  direct  and  loop  occurs. 

Number  Six— Contains  combinations  of  small  letters  in  the  formation  of  words, 
60  arranged  that  each  word  shall  be  more  difficult.  Each  letter  commences  five 
different  words.    Instructions  relating  to  the  copy,  on  each  page,  as  before. 

Number  Seven— Contains  the  analysis  of  caphals.  The  elements  are  reduced  to 
two— the  line  of  beauty  and  oval.  I  believe  this  tc  be  entirely  original.  The  exer- 
cise in  Numbers  Two  and  Three  contains  them  all.  This  method  of  analyzing  the 
letters  shows  the  true  principle  upon  which  each  is  forjied,  and  is  very  simple.  It 
can  be  better  illustrated  than  verbally  described.  All  thw;  is  necessary  to  discover 
any  imperfection  in  a  letter  is  to  follow  out  the  ovals  an^  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  their  being  parallel  to  each  other. 

One  letter  is  thus  analyzed  upon  each  page,  giving  the  number  of  ovals  of  which 
it  is  composed,  with  their  proportions  to  each  other. 

The  copy  is  divided  into  five  spaces,  three  of  which  are  filled  witi  capital  letters, 
the  other  two  containing  words,  introduced  so  that  what  was  learned  in  the  last 
book  may  not  be  forgotten  while  making  the  capital  alphabet. 

Number  Eight — Contains  five  words  upon  each  page,  commencing  with  each 
capital  in  the  alphabet,  that  is  to  say,  each  capital  letter  commences  five  different 
words.    Printed  directions,  as  before,  at  the  head  of  each  page. 

Number  Nine — Consists  of  twenty-four  copies,  each  containing  one  line  of  writ- 
ing in  a  good  practical  hand.  No  flourishing  is  introduced,  and  but  one  style  of 
writing  is  made  use  of  throughout  the  system.  Each  of  these  copies  contains  some 
information  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  writing.  Printed  instructions  upon 
each  page,  as  before. 

Number  Ten — Contains  one,  or  more,  sentences,  as  a  copy,  upon  each  page,  some- 
times occupying  three  lines.  Capital  letters  are  introduced  and  each  sentence  has 
some  advice,  or  suggestion,  concerning  writing.  The  directions  contained  in  the 
books  are  so  carefully  arranged  as  to  form  not  only  a  system  of  copy-books,  but  a 
manual  on  penmanship.  It  is  intended  to  have  these  books  gotten  up  as  well  as  it 
is  possible  to  bo  done.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  paper,  the  quality  of  which  is 
of  great  importance,  to  insure  success,  shall  be  of  the  very  best. 
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It  is  necessary  to  send  the  manuscript  to  New  York,  or  Bos^ton,  to  bo  advanta- 
geoasly  completed,  and  it  will  probably  take  six  months  before  ready  for  use. 


DE9CK1PTION  OP  BURGESS^  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

All  the  elementary  books  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have  been 
cither  too  complicated  for  a  young  pupil  to  profit  by,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  important  principles  have  been  altogether  neglected. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  drawing  correctly  without  applying  some  of 
the  rules  of  perspective.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  make  young  pupils  understand 
It  beyond  a  certain  extent.  Many  copies  are  given  them  to  draw  which  are  im- 
perfect, particularly  in  this  respect,  no  regard  being  paid  to  truth  of  representation, 
consequently  allowing  absurd  mistakes  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupil  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  arc  correctly  drawn. 

Tlie  object  for  which  this  system  has  been  arranged  is,  to  teach  drawing  In  such 
a  way  that  it  may  be  practically  useful  through  life.  Lessons  once  learned  upon 
the  correct  principles  will  never  be  forgotten.  No  printed  copies  should  be  used. 
The  study  should  be  entirely  from  objects.  Even  should  considerable  proficiency 
be  acquired  in  imitating  a  print,  of  what  real  use  is  it  f  Of  what  service  is  the 
knowledge  when  obliged  to  follow  some  other  person's  ideas  f  Very  few,  after 
years  of  such  study,  know  anything  about  sketching  from  nature.  They  make 
dark  marks  here,  or  there,  without  knowing  wherefore.  They  obtain  a  certain 
effect,  by  Imitation,  but  the  mind  not  being  nece?8arily  engaged  upon  the  subject, 
they  are  ignorant  as  to  the  cause. 

The  true  pleasure  in  being  able  to  draw  consists  In  the  ability  to  make  our  own 
pictures.  In  collecting  sketches  from  nature,  ivs  their  beauty,  peculiarity,  or  other 
rea.>ons,  may  render  them  valuable.  In  the  occupations  of  life,  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  expn  ss  our  ideas  upon  paper  arc  important. 

The  Architect,  Engineer,  Builder— what  but  this  ability  has  rendered  some  so 
famous  ;  and  what  would  not  othei-s  give  to  be  possessed  of  it  ?  Many  grand  struo- 
tores  would  be  raised,  and  vast  imi)rovemeut.s  made,  if  the  unborn  ideas  of  those 
conceiving  them,  could  by  the  pencil  bo  brought  to  life.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
one  person's  thought  can  be  faithfully  delineated  by  another.  The  originator  al- 
ways see;-  some  i)art  as  he  did  not  intend  it,  and  may  thereby  lose  much  of  its 
beauty.     Uenee,  the  advanUge  of  being  able  to  use  the  pencil. 

The  priuciple^,  of  which  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  know  something,  In 
order  to  draw,  are  these  : 

Firnt—Thii  ability  to  make  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Seamdly— To  acquire  a  jutt  idea  of  proportion,  distance,  etc. 

Thirdly — A  cerUiin  knowledge  of  linear  perspective. 

Fuurthlij—^omQ  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade  (aerial  perspec- 
tive). 

Composition  and  effect  are  only  acquired  by  practice,  depending  upon  refinement 
ol  taste  and  judgment,  based  upon  certain  rules. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  before  me  who  have  attained  considerable  proficiency 
In  the  art.  To  such  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  undoubted  pleasure  which  they 
must  have  felt  in  having  made  a  drawing,  correct  in  all  itA  deUiils. 

Apart  from  the  utility  of  the  study  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life;  apart 
from  its  peculiar  adaptability  for  the  unoccupied  to  i)ass  their  time  advantageously ; 
let  us  consider  its  effect  uj)on  the  mind,  how  suited  to  the  refinement  of  feeling, 
the  correction  of  erroneous  impressions,  and,  in  fact,  \l  opens  the  great  book  of 
nature  to  a  closer  inspection,  and  gnulually  reveals  beauties  and  wonders  which, 
but  for  its  aid,  would  have  remained  undiscovered.  In  traveling,  how  often  do  we 
see  magnificent  views,  and  how  gratifying  to  be  able  to  repre>ent  them  satisfac- 
torily, that,  in  after  years,  when  looking  over  our  folios,  we  may  have  those  plcjis- 
ant  thoughts  recalled  which  were  experienced  on  beholding  the  same  scenes  in 
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nature.  Many  plcnsant  rcminiscenccp  arc  brought  to  mind  by  looking  over  old 
ekctcheR;  oven  tliose  made  in  cbildliood.  if  kept,  are  a  source  of  gratification. 

How  truly  pleasant  to  be  able  when  rambling  amid  tlie  errand  scenery  of  natnre, 
lofly  mountains*,  rugged  ro(rks,  and  rushing  streams,  to  take  out  a  sketch-book,  and 
by  the  power  of  our  own  hand,  so  imitate  them  as  to  be  able  to  recall  tbc  great 
original  views.    There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  pleasure. 

The  First  Book — Will  contain  elementarj'  exercises,  straight  lines,  curves,  squares, 
triangles,  circles,  etc.  with  full  direction>*  i>rinted  at  the  head  of  each  page. 

Number  Two — Will  ccmtain  .'•imple  drawing>,  leaves,  llowcr>,  and  a  variety  of  far 
miliar  objects.  These  are  given  fj)r  two  reasons ;  first,  to  put  into  i>ractice  what 
they  acquire  in  the  first  book,  and  make  them  familiar  with  the  best  way  of  sketch- 
ing any  thing.    The  directions  embrace  all  that  a  pnieticed  Teacher  could  bUggest. 

Number  Three — Contains  the  elements  of  perspective,  illustrated  by  cubes,  boxes, 
tables,  houses,  etc.  and  the  pupil,  by  strictly  following  the  directions,  must  learn 
how  to  do  them. 

I  would  here  remark  that  it  is  intended  that  dniwing  should  be  taught  by  this 
systeni  in  the  same  manner  as  writing  by  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Teacher 
should  illu'^tmte  it  upon  the  black-board,  which  Is  a  simple  matter,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  explaining  of  directions  to  the  i)upils  is  concerned,  as  they  are  so  explicit.  I 
should  not  expect  a  grown  per-on  to  a-*k  any  questions  concerning  them.  As  per- 
spective is  a  very  important  matter,  1  will  ."-how  the  method  I  commence  to  teach 
It  by.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  start  at  the  very  beginning  and,  at  least,  make 
them  aw;ire  that  there  are  such  things  to  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  sight,  van- 
ishing points,  and  the  horizontal  line. 

In  drawing  objects,  the  horizontal  line  should  always  be  used.  It  is  made  by 
holding  a  pencil  horizontally,  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  The  line  formed  by  it  will 
either  be  above,  below,  or  cros>ing,  the  object;  and  as  the  rules  employed  in  draw- 
ing arc  determined  by  the  position  of  the  eye,  the  pencil  so  held  giving  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sight,  partly  decide&  how  it  is  to  be  drawn.  The  next  iniporUint  thing 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  eye,  being  tibove,  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the  object, 
is  exactly  in  front,  or  on  one  side,  of  it;  to  decide  which,  we  look  straight  before 
ns,  and  if  we  see  two  sides  of  a  cube,  or  box,  the  eye  must  be  in  front  and  on  one 
feide  of  it.  If  we  see  the  top  as  well  as  two  hides,  the  eye  must  be  in  front,  above, 
and  on  one  side,  of  it.  Therefore,  after  making  a  line  across  the  paper  to  represent 
the  line  which  the  pencil  makes  across  an  object,  or  landscape,  a  point  is  made 
upon  it  opposite  the  eye.  If  we  see  the  top  of  the  object,  the  drawing  must  bo 
made  below  the  line.  If  we  seethe  top,  front,  and  side,  the  point  must  be  on  one 
side  of  the  object.  This  point  is  called  the  point  of  sight.  It  is  always  placed  upon 
the  horizontal  line,  immediately  opposite  the  eye.  The  point  of  sight  is  most  im- 
portant ;  to  it  all  lines  (parallel  to  the  horizontal  line)  which  form  the  reedding  side^ 
of  an  object,  to  be  drawn  by  the  rules  of  i)arallel  i)erspective,  mu^t  teud.  The  hori- 
zontal line  is  most  important ;  all  lines  parallel  to  It,  which  are  above,  must  come 
down  to  it ;  .ill  those  below,  must  go  up  to  it.  By  nierel^'  knowing  these  facts 
many  common  errors  would  be  avoided,  for,  if  the  lines  abi)ve  are  drawn  down- 
ward, whether  to  a  correct  point,  or  not,  it  is  somethint:  gained.  All  lines  which 
are  parallel  will  have  one  eomm(»n  vani«<hing  point,  therefore,  if  the  line  forming 
the  roof  of  a  building  goes  to  the  pc)int  of  sight,  and  there  should  be  fifty  boards 
parallel  to  it,  each  one  would  tend  to  the  sMm<;  spot.  In  order  to  draw  an  object 
by  the  rules  of  jianiUel  perspective,  a  certain  position  with  reference  to  it  must  be 
maintained.  This  i)ositi()n  is  suggested  by  the  term  parallel.  It  is  neces>ary  that 
the  artist  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  parallel  to  it.  To  illustrate  this,  place  a  table 
in  such  a  po>ition  upon  the  fioor  that  the  two  front  legs  shall  touch  the  same  seam 
between  the  boards.  As  boards  in  fioors  are  parallel  (generally),  pla-.e  yourself  in 
front,  or  on  one  side,  of  it,  having  both  feet  upon  the  same  division  between  the 
boards  ;  this  places  the  body  parallel  to  the  table,  house,  or  any  oih^.-r  object.  As 
long  as  the  parallelism  U  not  destroyed,  you  can  place  yourself  where  you  please^ 
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and  the  recedin£:  sides  of  the  object  (rectangular),  must  tend  to  the  point  of  sight. 
Angular  perspective  is  more  complicated  and  it  is  useless  to  explain  it  to  young 
pnpils.  The  vanishini?  points  are  made  for  them,  and  by  assuming  the  position 
described  and  otherwise  f()ll()win;;i^  the  directions,  the  result  must  be  that  they  do 
not  only  succeed  in  drawinjj  the  object  correctly,  but  become  interested  in  the 
£tudy  and  are  naturally  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  make  the  vanishing  points 
themselves,  which  by  investii^ntion  can  soon  be  found  out. 

I  have  discovered,  in  teaching  drawing,  that  great  dilliculty  is  always  experienced 
by  young  pupils  before  understanding  how  curves  should  be  represented  which 
run  around  objects.  In  order  to  explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a  com- 
mon wooden  hoop.  (And  this  further  illustrates  the  necessity  of  undcrsUvnding 
and  making  use  of  the  horizontal  line.)  When  a  hoop  is  raised  so  as  to  be  on  a 
level,  horizontally,  with  the  eye,  no  part  of  the  circle  can  be  seen,  and  in  such  a 
position  the  way  to  draw  it  would  be  by  horizontal  lines  inclosing  the  width,  or 
thickness  of  the  wood.  Raise  the  hoop,  and  tlie  circle  is  visible,  in  perspective. 
The  furthest  edge  would  be  seen  below  the  nearest  one,  and,  consequently,  being 
part  of  a  circle,  the  nearer  edge  must  curve  upward.  Raise  it  still  more,  and  more 
of  the  circle  is  visible,  consequently,  the  line  to  represent  it  must  curve  more,  and 
BO  on  until  the  hoop  is  entirely  above  the  eye,  when  the  whole  circle  is  visible. 
We  soe  then,  by  this,  that  curves  running  around  objects  cannot  be  represented 
parallel,  but  each  one  is  more,  or  less,  curved,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the 
eye,  or  horizontal  line.  If  we  lower  the  hoop,  we  then  see  the  furthest  side  above 
the  nearer  one,  consequently  the  nearer  one  curves  under.  The  further  we  lower 
it  the  more  the  line  curves,  because  we  see  more  of  the  circle.  Curves,  then,  upon 
the  same  object  which  are  ])arallel  to  each  other,  must  be  represented  three  different 
ways,  in  drawing;  if  the  horizontal  line,  or  level  of  the  eye,  crosses  that  object, 
namely,  the  curve  on  a  level,  straight;  tliosc above  it,  curved  upward;  those  below, 
cnr\*ed  under.  This  is  easily  illustrated  by  raising  a  tumbler.  If  it  is  above  the 
eye,  all  the  curves  go  one  way ;  if  below  it,  the  reverse ;  if  the  horizontal  line 
cro.<»8e8  it,  the  top  edge  curves  one  way,  the  bottom  the  other. 

The  same  principles  ai^ply  to  circles  seen  perpendicularly.  Take  your  position 
before  a  barreK  so  that  the  eye  will  be  directly  over  the  center  hoop.  In  order  to 
draw  it  that  hoop  must  be  a  perpendicular  line;  all  hooi)s  to  the  right,  will  curve 
to  the  right;  and  those  to  the  left,  to  the  left;  those  furthest  from  the  eye  will 
curve  the  most,  because,  if  they  were  separated  from  the  barrel,  more  of  the  circle 
would  be  seen.  Remove  to  one  side,  or  the  other,  of  the  object — if  to  the  right, 
all  the  curves  go  one  way,  to  the  right ;  and  if  to  the  left,  the  reverse.  This  la 
what  is  called  "Perspective  of  the  Circle." 

Book  Number  Four— Will  contain  instructions  for  shading,  illustrated  upon  vari- 
ous objects  presenting  different  surfaces.  The  use  of  shading  is  to  develop  the 
form.  Light  will  be  most  percei)tiblo  upon  projecting  i>arts  ;  and  shadows  will  be 
more,  or  less,  in  hollows,  according  to  their  (l(q>th  and  inaccessibility  to  the  light. 
According  to  the  surface,  so  must  shading  be  done  with  a  pencil  to  represent  it. 
I  8ay  icUh  a  pencil  because  shading  with  a  pencil  is  done  in  lines,  and  lines  indicate 
the  kind  of  surface  It  would  be  impossible,  upon  a  flat  surface,  to  make,  with  a 
point,  such  marks  as  could  be  made  upon  a  ball,  or  other  round  object ;  audit 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  make,  upon  a  ball,  the  same  lines,  with  a  point,  at 
those  upon  a  flat  surface  ;  therefore,  in  ^hading  »\flat  surface,  such  as  a  board,  box, 
etc.  no  curved  lines  should  be  used,  not  even  one  mark  should  be  made  which 
could  not  be  scnitched  upon  the  original.  In  shading  a  ball,  each  mark  should  be 
part  of  a  circle,  the  same  size  as  the  circumference  of  the  ball  itself.  As  it  is  poa- 
fiible,  upon  such  a  surface,  to  make  these  curves  in  any  direction,  lines  in  the 
shadow  can  be  crossed  and  recrossed,  until  the  shade  is  dark  enough.  In  shading 
a  cylinder,  or  any  object  having  such  a  shape,  two  kinds  of  lines  can  be  used  ;  the 
outline  being  perpendicular,  perpendicular  lines,  must  be  used  to  represent  that 
fiurlace— such  a  line  could  be  scratched  upon  the  object ;  the  curved  surface  mobl 
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be  represented  by  lines  parallel  to  it ;  therefore,  it  is  according  to  the  outline  what 
direction  the  line^,  in  the  shading,  must  take.  These  principles  are  fnlly  illustrated 
in  the  book,  applying  to  mountains,  water,  trees,  etc. ;  valuable  hints  will  be  printed 
upon  the  last  page,  concerning  sketching  from  nature,  composition,  light,  and 
shadow,  representing  distance,  etc. 

This  system  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  same  time  with  that  upon  writing,  and 
will  be  called  "  Burgess*  System  of  Drawing." 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  Institute  adjourned. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  met  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Members  present,  who  had  not  signed  the  roll,  were  requested 
to  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appointments,  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident, upon  the  various 

Standiug  Committees. 

READING,   SPELLING,   AND   DEFINING. 

GEORGE  TAIT,  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  MARY  D.  PAGE,  Amador, 

D.  K.  SWIM,  Calaveras. 

WRITING    AND    DRAWING. 

HUBERT  BURGESS,  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  C.  H.  COLE,  El  Dorado, 

SPARROW  A.  SMITH,  Sacrumento. 

GRAMMAR  AND   COMPOSITION. 

HENRY  B.  JANES,  San  Francisco,  M.  I.  RYAN,  San  Joaquin, 

Mrs.  MARIA  TOTHILL,  Calaveras. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A.  p.  KNOWLES,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  P.  GIBBONS,  Alameda, 

GEORGE  H.  PECK,  San  Francisco. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

J.  B.  THOMAS,  Butte,  J.  D.  LITTLEFIELD,  Solano, 

Miss  HANNAH  MARKS,  San  Francisco. 

NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS,  San  Francisco,  M.  A.  LYNDE,  El  Dorado, 

FREEM4N  GATES,  Santa  Clara. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES. 

JOSEPH  HOLDEN,  Calavenis,  C.  S.  McARTHUR,  Contra  Costa, 

THOMAS  S.  MYRICK,  San  Francisco. 

MORAL  SCIENCE  AND  MUSIC. 

E.  H.  HOLMES,  San  Fnincisco,    Miss  LUCY  A.  M.  GROVE,  San  Joaquin, 

Miss  A.  S.  BARNARD,  San  Francisco. 
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CALISTHENICS,  GYMNASTICS^  AND  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

JOHN.SWETT,  San  Francisco,  N.  H.  GALUSHA,  Sonoma, 

L.  C.  VAN  ALLEN,  San  Joaquin. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE,  FURNITURE,  AND  APPARATUS. 

Dr.  H.  S.  HERRICK,  El  Dorado,        JAMES  DENMAN,  San  Francisco, 

R.  H.  TIBBITTS,  Sonoma. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SCHOOL    LAW. 

J.  M.  HAMILTON,  Napa,  SAMUEL  PAGE,  Amador, 

Dr.  F.  W.  HATCH,  Sacramento. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ELLIS  H.  HOLMES,  GEORGE  W.  MINNS, 

HENRY  B.  JANES,  San  Francisco. 

RULES    FOR    PERMANENT    ORGANIZATION. 

SAMUEL  M.  SHEARER,  Monterey,      J.  BURNHAM,  Nevada  Territory, 

H.  J.  SPENCER,  Yolo. 

RECEPTION    OF     DELEGATES. 

Dr.  H.  S.  HERRICK,  El  Dorado,         CHARLES  H.  PARKER,  El  Dorado, 

JAMES  STRATTON,  San  Francisco. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

Were  called  for. 

The  attention  of  members  was  called  to  the  lists  of  Text-Books, 
Trade  Circulars,  etc.  sent  in  by  several  of  the  Booksellers  of  the 
city. 

President  Moulder  read  communications  from  Messrs  Hodge  & 
Wood,  Curl  &  Flint,  Bancroft  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Leeount,  and  Tyler  Bros, 
inviting  members  of  the  Convention  to  examine  their  stock  of 
school-books,  apparatus,  etc.  and  offering  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mittees with  any  books  they  might  need  for  examinntion. 

The  President  explained  the  object  of  the  formation  of  the 
Standing  Committees,  and  described,  in  detail,  the  duties  of  the 
several  Committees  on  Text-Books. 

Change  in  Standing  Committees. 

D.  C.  Stone  of  Yuba  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Music  and 
Moral  Science. 

Miss  Hannah  Marks  was  changed,  at  her  request,  from  Com- 
mittee on  Geography  and  History  to  Committee  on  Heading, 
Spelling,  and  Defining,  and  Mr.  Tait  from  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer committee. 

Mr.  McChesney  of  Butte  was  substituted  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas, 
in  Committee  on  Geography  and  History;  and  Mr.  Hurd  of  Am- 
ador on  Committee  on  Arithmetic,  in  place  of  Mr.  Sw,im. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  IJierco  was  added  to  Committee  on  Reading ;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson  to  Committee  on  Writing,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  declined. 

On  motion,  the  names  of  the  Standing  Committees  were  read, 
in  order,  whereupon  each  committee  designated  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  its  meetings. 

There  being  no  special,  or  unfinished,  business  before  the  Con- 
vention, the  President  declared  motions  and  resolutions  next  in 

order. 

ReaoIutlonB. 

Mr.  Janes  offered  the  following  : 

Jifiaofvrd,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  phould  consist  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  two  (pialitled  Public  School  Teachers — the  lat- 
ter to  be  chosen  by  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and  Trustees— and  two 
citizens  at  lar^e,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 

A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  on  the  reading  of  the  above  reso- 
lution, in  which  Messrs.  Janes,  Gibbons,  Myers,  Anderson,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Pierce,  participated. 

Motions  to  amend  by  substituting  "three  Teachers,"  for  "  two 
citizens  J  "two  County  Superintendents/'  for  "two  citizens/' 
and  one  to  indefinitely  postpone,  w^ere  made  and  lost. 

It  was  stated  that  the  present  State  Board  of  Etlucation  con- 
sists of  the  Governor,  Surveyor-General,  and  the  Stale  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  that  the  two  first  named  offi- 
cers were  prevented,  by  other  onerous  duties,  from  giving  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Janes'  resohition  was  finally  referred  to  Committee  on 
Amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

Dr.  Gibbons  of  Alameda  proposed  the  following  : 

liejiolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School  Law  be  requested 
to  frame  an  amendment  by  which  the  Trustees  of  every  School  District  in  the  State 
shall  be  empowered  to  transfer  to  the  State  Reform  School  any  pupils  between  the 
age  of  ten  and  eighteen  years,  who."«e  morals  may  be  so  depraved  as  to  render  them 
unsuitable  occupants  of  a  Public  School. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  Rev. 
Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  this  resolution  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Superintendent  Denman  offered  the  following: 

TPftw/ztY/,  That  this  Convention  recommend  that  a  general  system  of  school  reg- 
isters and  reports  be  adopted,  for  use  in  every  school  throughout  the  State. 

A  motion  to  amend  by  referring  to  a  Special  Committee  of  five, 
prevailed,  and  then  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  amended. 
The  Chair  subsequently  appointed  the  following 
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Committee  on  Registry. 

JAMES  DENMAN,  San  Francisco,         Mrs.  MARY  HATCH,  Solano, 
O.  J.  MEAD,  Yuba,  B.  M.  IIANCE,  Colusa, 

JOHN  GRAHAM,  Tuolumne. 

Rule. 

A  motion  was  made  that  no  speaker  bo  allowed  to  speak 
oftener  than  twice  on  any  one  subject  under  discussion,  nor 
longer  than  five  minutes  at  a  time. 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  but  finally  the  motion  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  : 

Besdred^  Tbat  no  speaker  shall  speak  oflencr  than  twice,  on  any  one  subject  of 
debate,  nor  longer  than  ten  minutes  the  first  time,  and  five  minutes  the  second 
time. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Sacramento,  submitted  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School  Law  be  requested 
to  recommend  the  limitation  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Amendments. 

Superintendent  Denman  suggested  the  propriety  of  arranging 
topics  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and 
named  : 

Periodicals  on  Education. 
Schools  and  School  Systems. 
Lessons  on  Objects  and  Real  Lifpt. 

The  hour  being  late,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  suggestions. 

President  Moulder  requested  the  County  Superintendents  to 
convene  after  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  *'  So- 
cial Eeunion  "  for  to-morrow  evening;  he  also  announced  the 
programme  of  instruction  for  the  next  session  of  the  Institute. 

A  motion  was  made  that  when  the  Convention  adjourn  it  re- 
assemble to-morrow  at  two,  p.  M.  and  that  the  first  hour  of  the 
session  bo  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "  The  Best  Practical 
Modes  of  Teaching."  "' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyndo,  of  El  Dorado,  it  was  amended  by 
adding  *^  The  Best  Method  of  securing  the  Attention  of  Pupils 
during  Recitation." 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 
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THIRD     DAY. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

Wednesday,  May  29, 186L 

The  President  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock,  and  introduced 
the  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr.  John  Swett,  who  proceeded  to 
illustrate,  by  classes  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Convention, 
"  Object-Teaching,"  and  afterwards,  by  classes  of  the  pupils  of 
bis  school,  "  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics." 

As  his  instructions  were  delivered  without  notes,  but  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  remarks  and  exercises  can  be  given. 

Object-Teaching,  Calisthenics^  and  GymnarStics. 
Mr.  Swett  said  : 

The  first  part  of  my  subject,  Object-Teaching,  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
termed  "a  common  knowledge  of  common  things,"  and  hence  I  shall  proceed  to 
treat  it  in  a  very  common,  plain,  and  practical,  manner. 

You  will  imagine  yourselves  transformed  into  a  monster  class  of  all  ages  and  ca- 
pacities, from  Primary  to  Grammar  School  pupils,  and  with  yourselves  rests  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  exercise  an  interesting  one. 

I  need  only  allude  to  the  importance  of  object  lessons  in  schooL  They  arc  reaUy 
the  foundation  lessons  of  knowledge. 

The  intellectual  faculties  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  perceptive,  the 
rellective,  and  the  expressive. 

The  perceptive  faculties  first  come  into  play  in  childhood.    By  their  action  In 
t  sensation,  perception,  attention,  and  observation,  the  child  acquires  its  first  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  objects.    Impelled  by  curiosity  he  never  tires  in  exploring  the 
material  world.    Knowledge  is  what  we  have  experienced  in  our  own  inteUect,  by 
means  of  our  own  observation. 

Later  in  life  the  rettectivo  faculties  are  called  into  exercise,  making  use  of  the 
facts  learned  by  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive.  The  question,  then,  is  not  ^'What 
is  this  ?"  but  ^^JIow  is  this  ?"  Hence,  the  importance  of  teaching  children  lacts  of 
the  material  world  as  a  foundation  for  higher  education. 

To  illustrate  mj'  meaning  by  a  familiar  example :  Suppose  a  boy  bom  blind,  who 
has  learned  to  read,  should  attempt  the  study  of  Geography,  and  learn  all  the  defi- 
nitions of  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  islands,  etc.  what  real  knowledge  of  Geography 
could  he  possibly  have  ?  Having  never  seen  one  mouutain,  how  could  he  form  a 
conception  of  others  from  a  description  2 

Yet  how  often  in  school  do  we  keep  children  blind  to  all  actual  knowledge  of 
thiu(j!<^  and  attempt  to  teach  them  abstractions.  How  little  do  we  teach  them  about 
what  ilicy  cat,  or  wear;  about  the  habits  of  the  horse,  dog,  cow,  and  the  animals, 
or  birds,  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  how  little,  in  a  word,  of  the  material 
world  do  we  explore  for  them. 

The  i)urpose  of  Object-Teaching  is  to  store  the  mind  with  actual  knowledge  de- 
rived from  personal  observation.  Without  any  further  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate  by  a  few  very  elementary  object  lessons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

The  first  object  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  an  apple.  I  place  it  on  the  table 
before  me.  What  properties,  or  qualities,  of  the  apple  can  you  discover  by  looking 
at  it? 
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Answer.— Ti  is  roand. 

Qugg^ — Will  some  one  name  another  word  to  express  the  same  shape  ? 
iln«.— Spherical ;  globular. 
^ae».— Any  other  properties  ? 
Am, — It  is  preen,  smooth. 

Qm!S,— Can  you  tell  certainly  that  it  is  smooth  without  touching  it  ? 
All*. — We  cannot. 

Ques,—l  take  the  apple  in  my  hand.    What  more  have  I  learned  about  it  ? 
Ann, — It  is  smooth,  hard,  soft,  solid,  heavy,  light, 
^u^— Some  one  says  heavy,  and  another  light.    Which  shall  I  say  ? 
Ana. — Clii8fl  an^wer  light. 

QttTH. — I  now  smell  the  apple.    What  other  property  have  I  discovered  ? 
^„,,__That  it  has  a  smell,  or  odor. 
Que*.— Ro\t  shall  I  say  it  smells  ? 
Ans. — It  has  a  pleasant  smell. 
Qftgf^ — I  taste  it.    Whatliavo  I  found  out  now  ? 
Am. — It  is  sweet,  sour,  or  bitter. 

Ques. — I  hold  up  the  apple  before  my  eyes.    Can  I  see  through  it  ? 
Ans. — No. 

^ie».— What  property,  that  none  of  you  named,  has  the  apple,  then  ? 
Antt. — Opaque. 

Qyes. — What  name  is  given  to  the  outside  of  the  apple  ? 
An*. — The  skin. 
Quen. — Any  other? 
Am.— Rind\  peel. 

^M««.— What  is  the  little  cup  opposite  the  stem  called  f 
Am. — (After  some  hesitation)  calyx. 
^u«.--What  is  the  apple  good  for  ? 
Awt. — ^To  eat. 

Quett. — Right ;  but  name  some  of  the  particular  uses  of  the  apple. 
Awt. — Cider,  pics,  applc-dumplings,  sauce,  puddings,  etc. 
Qua. — Does  any  one  think  of  any  other  use  of  the  apple  ? 
Ann. — (After  a  variety  of  answers)  To  produce  seed. 

<?M«i.^Correct ;  that  is  one  of  its  principal  uses.    I  will  cut  it  open.    How  many 
seeds  do  you  suppose  I  have  found  f 
Am. — Six,  ten,  twelve. 

Ques. — Do  all  apples  have  the  same  number  of  seeds  ? 
Ans. — ^Yes;  no. 

Ques. — In  what  country  does  the  apple-tree  grow  ? 
Ans. — In  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France. 
Ques. — Any  other  countries  ? 
Afis. — China. 

Ques. — Any  other?  , 

Ans. — In  most  countries  In  the  Temperate  Zones. 
Ques. — Does  it  grow  In  the  Torrid  Zones  ? 
Ans. — Yes  ;  no. 

Ques. — ^Has  any  one  ever  seen  an  apple  growing  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ? 
Ans. — (One  hand  raised,  but  the  place  not  understood.) 
Ques. — Does  it  grow  in  the  Arctic  Zone  ? 
Ans. — Yes,  the  crab-apple  does. 
Ques. — Will  any  one  describe  an  apple  tree  ? 
Ans. — (No  answer.) 
Ques. — How  high  does  it  grow  ? 
Aim.— Twenty  feet ;  ten  feet ;  fifty  feet, 
^ues.— How  does  it  differ  ftrom  a  pine  tree  ? 
iliu.— Its  leaves  are  different. 
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Qifes. — How  ? 

A/is. — The  leaves  of  the  pine  are  long  and  slender,  like  needles ;  those  of  the  apple 
flat  and  broad. 

Q'u's. — How  do  their  branches  differ? 

.4;/.v. — The  branches  of  the  pine  grow  straight  from  the  trunk,  while  those  of  the 
apple  are  bent  upward. 

Tho  lesson  concladed  by  cutting  tho  apple  into  halves,  fourths, 
eighths  J  and  by  various  combinations  of  the  parts,  giving  a  vis- 
ible, tangible,  illustration  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Frac- 
tions. 

Glass,  iron,  and  coal,  were  successively  taken  up  as  topics,  and 
tho  Teachci'S,  by  the  correctness  of  their  answers,  showed  them- 
selves full}'  competent  to  manage  lessons  running  into  the  higher 
departments  of  scientitic  knowledge. 

Gymnaatics  and  Calisthenics. 

Mr.  Swett  introduced  a  class  of  six,  or  eight,  boys  belonging 
to  the  Gymnastic  Class  of  his  school.  He  had  expected  larger 
numbers,  but  tho  Dasliaway  Pic-Nic  and  two  Sunday  School  Ex- 
cursions had  proved  strong'jr  attractions  to  the  girls  and  boys 
than  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics.  Tho  piano,  too,  was  missing 
and  the  tiddler  hadn't  come;  however,  ho  would  do  the  best  he 
could  to  illustrate  some  of  tho  school-room  exercises. 

The  class  first  went  throu'^h  a  double  and  simple  dumb-bell  ex- 
ercise,  then  the  free-arm  movements,  next  an  exercise  with  the 
calisthenic  rods,  and,  lastly,  tho  Indian  club  exercise. 

So  much  time  was  occupied  in  these  exercises  that  none  re- 
mained fur  remarks,  and  Mr.  Swett  has  furnished  the  following 
article,  for  publication,  as  embodying  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
might  have  been  presented,  had  time  allowed  : 

ARTICLE  ON  CALISTHENICS   AND  GYMNASTICS. 

The  importanee  of  systeinatie  physical  training:  in  the  Publie  School  is  beginning 
to  be  reeognizc^l  iu  tlie  United  States'.  Yale  College  has  the  liuei*t  Gymnasium  in 
tlie  country.  A  Teaclier  of  Calisthenics  and  (lyninastics  is  employed  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  Cincinnati  ha?  made  a  move  iu  the  right  diiection.  San  Francisco, 
representing  the  extreme  jioint  of  publie  education  in  the  west,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  such  exercises  as  a  p.irt  of  school  disJcipline. 

Of  late,  jdiy.'iical  education  has  been  made  somewhat  of  a  "hobby,"  and,  there- 
fore, I  feel  like  treating  the  subject  in  the  plainest  possible  manner. 

Gymnastics  is  only  a  form  of  pUiy.  Playfulness  with  children  is  as  much  an  in- 
stinrt  an  whh  lami>s,  or  kittens.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  defect  of 
our  scliools  has  been  the  failure  to  recognize  the  laws  of  animal  life.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  chief  end  of  children  is  to  go  to  school.  "  Reading,  writing, 
and  cypliering,"  the  golden  rules  of  tlie  old  Yankee  red  school-house,  constitute 
the  smallest  part  of  an  education. 

Education  is  dcithptnent.  The  harmonious  culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  the  training  of  the  body  to  its  greatest  strength  and  highest  beauty. 
Why,  then,  should  not  muscular  truining  form  a  part  of  education  quite  as  mach 
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as  mentil  culture?  Is  not  mental  power  closclj' allied  to  physical,  and  a  sound 
mind  den^ndeiit  on  a  strong  body  ?  But  sonic  sny,  "  leave  children  to  follow  tlieir 
own  inclination  in  plays  and  sports  ;  it  is  not  natural  for  boys  to  cliinl)  the  ropes 
and  ladders  of  a  fiyninasium,  to  swing  clubs,  lift  dumb-bells,  and  revolve  on  bars ; 
any  attempt  at  syrttcmatic  drill  will  prove  irksome."  Tlien  why  not  Icjive  the  mind 
to  its  natural  untrained  action  ?  The  brain  is  as  active  as  the  body  ;  why  not  leave 
both  alike  to  the  ill-re^nlatcd  laws  of  impulse  ? 

But  in  mental  culture  we  recognize  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  no  perfection  is 
attained  without  repeated  and  systematic  effort.  Leave  the  mind  to  its  own  aimless 
action,  and  its  energies  run  to  waste. 

The  same  law  applies  so  physical  culture.  The  graduates  of  a  Militarj*  School 
can  be  sini::led  out  of  a  crowd  by  tlieir  straight  forms,  erect  gait,  quickness  and 
grace  of  movement.  On  a  small  scale  why  cannot  the  Elementary  Schools  reach 
the  same  results  ? 

Any  businc»ss  man  knows  that  power  of  endurance  is  quite  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess as  quickness  in  mathematics,  or  skill  in  tlie  use  of  language.  Most  of  the  boys 
educated  in  the  Pnl)lic  Schotd  grow  up  business  men,  or  working  men.  A  sound 
body  is  the  only  capital  tliey  have  to  start  with  in  life.  Muscular  strength  to  them 
Is  food  and  clothing.  Sound  health  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  permanent 
success. 

The  truth  is,  mental  and  physical  power  go  hand  in  hand.  The  brain  which  has 
the  strongest  body  will  do  the  most  work.  The  stnmg  boys,  in  the  Itmg  run  come 
out  ahead.  The  strong,  the  active,  the  energetic,  boys,  are  tlie  real  kings  of  school, 
whether  at  the  head,  or  foot,  of  the  arithuKitic  class. 

Give  the  boy,  then,  the  exercise  his  nature  craves,  the  systematic  diet  wlilcli  will 
make  him  a  living  boy  and  a  manly  man.  "But,"  many  will  say,  *' all  this  is  very 
tine,  theoretically,  yet  it  is  utterly  imjjossible  to  carrj'  it  out  in  school.  We  have 
no  unmey  to  buy  apparatus.  The  ])ut)lic  regard  such  things  as  innovations.  We 
have  no  time  to  spmre,  and  cannot  do  it." 

Let  us  consider.  The  writer  has  been  connected  with  a  large  Publie  School  of 
live  hundred  children,  for  tlie  last  seven  years.  During  five  years  of  that  time, 
Gymnastic  and  Calistbcnie  training  have  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
as  spelling  and  reading. 

In  1856,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  it  was  laujrhed  at  as  foolish,  sneered  at  as 
visionary,  frowned  upon  by  those  who  ought  to  have  encouraged  it.  But  patient, 
dogged,  persevenincc,  and  persistent  eflfort,  overcame  the  obstacles,  and  the  e.vperi- 
ment  was  Hucccjssful  beyond  all  expectation. 

Awkward,  clumsy,  lubberly,  boys,  liave  entered  the  gymnastic  cLiss,  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  old  hands,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  twice  as  strong  as  when 
they  entered  it,  and  with  all  their  strength  at  pi'rfect  command. 

Pale,  weakly-looking,  boys,  who  at  tirst  only  moixd  around  and  looked  on,  be- 
came infected  with  the  spirit,  took  hcjld  in  earnest,  until  tlie  narrow  chest  ex- 
panded, the  round  shoulders  were  thrown  back,  and  the  soft,  llabby,  arm  became 
like  knotted  whip-cords. 

A  few  fitful  feats  of  exercise  did  not  work  all  this  change,  but  daily,  regular,  thor- 
ough, judicious,  driU.  The  Te^icher  himself  must  infuse  life  into  the  class.  Come^ 
and  not  //o,  is  the  word  of  command. 

As  well  put  books  into  the  hands  of  children  and  tell  them  to  teach  themselves, 
or  arms  into  the  hands  of  raw  recruits  and  tell  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  mili- 
tary tactics  without  a  Teacher,  as  send  a  class  of  boys  into  a  Gymnasium  and  ex- 
pect them  to  practice  without  a  Teacher. 

In  plciisant  weather  the  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  with  the  boys  in 
the  yard  from  half-past  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  to  give  the  girls  a  calisthenic  lesson  of 
fifteen  minutes,  at  noon,  and  the  boys  a  dumb-bell,  or  free-arm,  movement,  at  the 
two  o'clock  recess.    This  is  too  little  time,  yet,  in  a  year,  it  gives  no  little  training. 

What  exercises  arc  best  ad9pted  to  a  Public  School  ? 
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For  school-room  exercise,  dumb-bells  are  invaluable.  Lii^ht  ones,  weighing  from, 
eight  to  twelve  pounds  a  pair  are  preferable  to  heavier  weights,  as  they  can  be  used 
in  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  a  piano.  Only  the  strong  boys  should  use  heavy 
weights.  Almost  any  school  can  purchase  a  set  of  dumb  bells  costing  only  eight 
cents  a  pound,  and  any  Teacher  can  learn  to  use  them  in  a  few  days. 

The  free-arm  movements  are  almost  as  beneficial  as  the  dumb-bell  exercises,  and 
are  perhaps  better  for  girls,  and  they  require  no  apparatus  except  quick  arms  and 
watchful  eyes. 

The  calisthenic  rods,  for  girls,  arc  excellent,  pulling  the  shoulders  back  in  place, 
expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  command  .of  the  arm,  wrist,  and  fingers. 

For  out-of-door  exercise,  the  horizontal  bar  is  the  favorite  of  the  boys,  and  per- 
haps the  best  of  all.  It  calls  into  exercise  all  the  muscles  of  the  frame,  and  is  not 
violent.  The  rings  are  too  difficult  for  most  boys.  Clubs  are  next  in  excellence  to 
dumb-bells  as  arm  and  chest  exercises. 

Leaping  is  a  pleasant  amusement,  and  requires  only  two  sticks  and  a  string. 
Foot-ball  is  a  rough-and-tumble  game,  but,  for  a  crowd  of  school-boys,  it  has  the 
charm  of  intense  excitement.  **  Base-ball,^'  is  a  fine  old  game,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Teachers  must  study  variety  in  all  these  games  and  exercises,  for  boys  are  fond 
of  novelty.  It  requires  more  skill,  tact,  and  judgment,  than  the  routine  of  text- 
books. Any  Teacher  who  thoroughly  understands  boy  nature,  may  join  freely  in 
their  sports.  But  if  lie  cannot  beat  them  at  their  own  games,  or  is  a  bungler,  let 
him  by  all  means  keep  clear  of  the  play-ground. 

An  owl  should  not  mingle  with  swallows  and  singinij-birds,  they  have  nothing  in 
common.  But  a  Tciicher  needs  cheerful  invlgonitlug  exercises,  even  more  than 
his  pupils.  For  his  own  sake  he  will  give  the  physical  nature  of  children  its  due, 
even  if  "  examinations  "  are  less  brilliant  and  children  less  precocious. 

The  indirect  lessons  of  the  play-ground  are  oflen  the  most  important  ever  given 
by  the  Teacher. 

At  half-past  twelve,  m.  the  Institute  adjourned. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  past  two,  p.  m. 
President  Moulder  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Commnnfcations. 

INVITATION  TO  VISIT  THB  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : 

San  Francisco,  May  29, 1861. 
A.  J.  Moulder,  Esq. 

President  of  State  Teachers*  Institute : 

Dear  Sir  :— By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  this  city,  passed  May  28, 1861, 1  am  instructed  to  offer  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  over  which  you  preside,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Rooms  of  the 
Association. 

Permit  me,  in  thus  communicating  to  you  the  resolution  in  question,  to  express 
the  hope,  that  the  Delegates  to  the  Convention  wiU  find  it  agreeable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  hereby  extended. 

The  society  I  represent  has  for  its  object  a  mission  of  usefulness.  Be  pleased, 
then,  to  receive  the  invitation  tendered  yon,  not  only  as  an  act  of  comity  to  a  co- 
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Missionary^  but  also  in  recognition  of  tlie  powerful  aid  given  by  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute to  the  cause  of  Education. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  ROGERS, 

Corresponding  Secretary  M.  L.  A. 

The  Objects  of  the  Meeting;. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks  reminding  members  that 
the  object  of  their  convocation  was  not  to  make,  or  hear,  bun- 
combe speeches,  but  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  re- 
late each  other's  experiences,  so  that  all  present,  after  leaving, 
might  be  benefited  in  their  school-rooms. 

These  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 

New  Members. 

The  rules  were  suspended,  to  allow  new  Delegates  to  register 

their  names. 

Best  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Discussion  on  best  methods  of  teaching  was  then  declared  in 
order. 

Considerable  hesitancy  being  manifested  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers to  enter  into  debate,  it  was  moved  that  the  roll  be  called, 
and  each  one  in  turn  relate  his,  or  her,  experience. 

The  Chair,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  decided  the  motion  as  car- 
ried, but  a  division  being  demanded,  the  count  showed  that  the 
motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  then  entertained  the  Convention  with  his 
views  of  the  system  of  education  in  vogue,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  evil  of  endeavoring  to  force  children  to  aid  Teachers  in  their 
labors  by  excitirig  their  imagination.  Mr.  W.  spoke  understand- 
ingly  on  the  subject,  and  was  frequently  applauded.  He  was 
very  particular  in  his  illustrations,  and  his  remarks  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  Teachers  instructing  themselves  as  well  as  their  pupils, 
and  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  Teachers  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  children's  studies,  were  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Collins,  of  San  Joaquin,  followed  in  a  very  practical  speech 
in  which  he  gave  his  own  experience  as  a  Teacher,  which  was 
not  alone  interesting,  but  instructive. 

Mr.  John  Graham  illustrated,  by  means  of  the  black-board,  his 
system  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic,  and  also  gave  some  men- 
tal exercises. 

Mrs.  Tothill  succeeded  with  some  highly  interesting  remarks, 
which  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

D 
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Next  SnlDJect. 

A  motion  was  made  that  one  hour  of  the  next  session  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  **  Discipline  in  Schools/' 

A  motion  to  amend  by  substituting  that  *^  one  hour  be  spent 
in  discussing  such  topics  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  names  of 
the  several  standing  committees,"  was  lost,  and  the  original 
motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

NATUBAL  SCIENCES. 

Mr.  Minna,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Sciences, 
read  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Natural  Sciences  have  had  nnder  consideration  various  text- 
books upon  that  subject.  They  have  endeavored  to  select  worlvs  adapted  to  pop- 
ular instruction  hi  schools,  distinguished  for  simplicity  of  language,  for  methodical 
arrangement,  for  the  value  of  the  truths  selected,  and  for  comprehensiveness ; 
works  which,  without  containing  too  many  of  the  details  of  science,  present  that 
which  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know.  At  the  same  time,  they  con 
sidcr  it  important  that  the  text-books  adopted  should  be  compendious,  so  that  they 
can  be  finished  within  the  time  allowed.  Every  work  selected  is  the  production  of 
an  author  eminent  for  his  attainments  in  the  particular  department  upon  which  he 
has  written. 

For  t/ie  Pritnary  and  Intavnediaie  Departments— The  Child's  Book  of  Common 
Things,  and  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  both  by  Worthington  Hooker. 

For  the  Grammar  Departtnent— Hooker^ s  First  Book  in  Physiology ;  Rudiments 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  by  Deuison  Olmstead ;  or.  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, by  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  if  a  more  extended  work  is  desired.  How  Plants 
Grow,  by  Asa  Gray  ;  Hooker's  Natural  History,  to  be  used  as  a  general  exercise. 

For  a  HUjh  *ScAoo?— Quackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy ;  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow ; 
Chemistry,  by  John  A.  Porter,  with  Edward  L.  Youman's  Atlas  and  Chart  of  Chem- 
istry, by  means  of  which  the  Teacher  can  illustrate  to  the  eye  the  principles  of 
chemical  combination;  Elements  of  Astronomy,  by  John  Brocklcsby;  or,  01m- 
stead's  School  Astronomy  ;  Human  Physiology  for  Colleges  and  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools,  by  Worthington  Hooker ;  Mineralogy,  (small  edition,)  by  James  D.  Dana; 
Professor  Hitchcock's  Geology. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  W.  MINNS, 
M.  A.  LYNDE, 
FREEMAN  GATES, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Minns  accompanied  his  report  with  commentR  on  the  char- 
acter and  learning  of  the  authors  named  therein,  making  some 
criticisms  on  the  merits  of  the  works.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  subject-matter  thereof  was  postponed  from  day  to  day 
until  disposed  of  The  other  committees,  on  call,  reported  prog- 
ress and  asked  further  time. 

State  Normal  SchooL 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Normal  School  stated 
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that  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  depended  on  the 
necessities  of*  the  State,  and  requested  members  to  hand  in  lists 
of  names  of  such  residents  of  their  counties  as  desired  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Profession  of  Teaching. 

Vlfilt  to  High  School. 

Mr.  Den  man  invited  the  committee  to  visit  the  High  School 
and  examine  furniture,  and  also  oifered  the  use  of  his  office  to 
members  for  purposes  of  meetings. 

Organisation  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Cooper  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besdvedy  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  empower  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  ageot8,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  address  the  people  in  the  various 
partA  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  Public  Schools,  and  to  assist  in  their  organization 
and  the  establishment  in  such  districts  as  are  destitute  of  schools,  and  where  the 
number  of  children  renders  them  necessary. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Amendments  to  School  Law. 

Bubdivisibn  of  Districts. 
Mr.  Haskins  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  upon  Amendments  to  the  School  Law  recommend 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  provide,  in  case  a  district  is  subdivided  in  the  in- 
terval between  one  apportionment  and  another,  that  the  fund  to  its  credit  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  new  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between 
four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  each. 

Referred  to  same  committee. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


FOURTH    DAY. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

Thursday,  May  80, 1861. 

The  President  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock,  and  introduced 
the  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr.  James  Den  man,  who  proceeded  to 
deliver  the  following 

Address  upon  Sohool  Discipline. 

Mb.  Presidbnt,  Ladies,  a.nd  Gentlemen: 

The  difficult  task  has  devolved  upon  me  to  introduce  the  dlecussion  of  school 
discipllnt.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  able 
scholars  and  Teachers  of  every  country. 

Of  its  importance,  in  connection  with  the  true  progress  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, I  need  not  dwell  before  this  audience  of  intelligent  and  practical  Teachers. 
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As  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  it  can  hardly  be  less  essential  In  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  than  the  angels  of  heaven.  The  subject  of  discipline  is  so  im- 
mediately blended  with  every  kind  of  instruction,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  treat 
of  it,  as  a  separate  and  independent  department,  for  he,  who  holds  clear  views  as  to 
instruction,  does  the  same  as  to  discipline.  ^'Subjects  of  instruction  are  according 
to  the  ancient  but  oft-forgotten  opinion,  disciplines." 

Discipline  is  not  the  art  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  of  making  pupils  speak  and 
be  silent.  It  is  rather  the  art  of  preparing  them  for  usefulness  here  and  happiness 
hereafter.  Teaching  is  something  more  than  merely  communicating  knowledge ; 
it  is  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent  activity,  all  the 
powers  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  Educator  of  the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach  from  one  day's 
end  to  the  other ;  he  is  entirely  a  Teacher,  and  should,  therefore,  with  propriety  be 
called  by  no  other  name.  The  ancient  ^^  Schoolmaster  "  has  now-a-days  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  "  Teacher."  As  Teacher,  **he  calls  into  activity  the  observation,  in- 
dustry, love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it,  power  of  language,  self-help,  and  self-con- 
trol, of  his  pupils  ;  all  his  faculties,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character ;  that  is,  he  direcU^  corrects^  and  disciplinMf  him  out- 
wardly and  inwardly." 

In  the  well-regulated  school-room,  order,  propriety,  morality,  good  manners, 
obedience,  regularity  in  coming  and  going,  standing  and  sitting,  are  observed; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pupil  learns  to  love  his  occupation,  his  Teacher,  and 
the  school. 

Having  thus  presented  school  discipline  as  the  true,  educating,  principle  of  the 
school-room,  I  shall  next  consider  a  few  of  the  requisites  for  good  government. 
To  enter  into  detail  would  be  impossible,  as  the  subject  is  inexhaustible.  I  will, 
therefore,  refer  to  but  few. 

First  in  importance  is  self-control.  It  is  an  old  and  true  maxim  that  "  no  man 
can  control  others  until  he  has'Iearned  to  govern  himself*  Every  Teacher,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  should  endeavor  to  obtain  perfect  con- 
trol over  his  own  passion,  for,  in  the  school-room,  his  patience  will  often  be  put  to 
the  severest  test.  His  pupils  may  be  guilty  of  the  most  provoking  indulgence  and 
strongly  excite  his  indignant  feelings,  yet  he  should  preserve  a  calm  and  decided 
manner,  and  let  the  deserved  punishment  be  inflicted  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Let  him  not  forget,  amid  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  school-room,  that 
*'  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who  ruleth  a  city."  He  should, 
therefore,  carefully  study  his  tempecament  and  character,  and  fully  satisfy  himself 
that  he  can  exercise  a  proper  self-government,  for  It  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  in- 
trust the  discipline  of  children  to  those  who  have  no  ascendancy  over  their  own 
passions. 

"'  Our  temper  acts  so  suddenly  that  deliberation  has  no  time  to  dictate  its  behav- 
ior ;  it  lets  the  hidden  man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.  It  is  doing  its  brisk  publish- 
ing business  in  every  school-room.  No  day  suspends  its  infallible  bulletins,  issued 
through  all  manner  of  impulsive  movements  and  decisions.  Our  pupils  read  them, 
for  there  is  no  cheating  those  penetrating  eyes.  Every  Teacher  moves  through  his 
school  and  conducts  his  exercise  a  perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under 
him  of  some  sort  of  temper.  When  least  he  thinks  of  it,  the  influence  keeps  going 
out.  The  sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by  moment 
what  it  is  ;  but  his  whole  guide  as  a  companion  to  the  young  is  determined  by  it ; 
his  whole  work  is  colored  by  it.  Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially  the 
seeds  of  fresh  rebellion.  Whatever  temper  you  have  suffered  to  grow  up  iu  the 
gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily  revelation  over  your  desks  as  visible  as 
any  map  on  the  walls." 

Decision  and  firmnew  should  also  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  charac- 
ter of  every  Teacher. 
In  the  administration  of  justice  there  shoald  be  no  hesitation,  or  trepidation,  or 
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want  of  decision  of  character,  manifested  in  the  Teacher.  He  should  possess 
firmness  and  determination  to  enforce  a  rijjjfhteous  decision,  and  a  willin^ess  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  as  soon  as  they  are  made  plain.  His  purposes  should  be  well 
formed,  and  then  executed  with  that  confidence  which  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  right  alone  can  inspire. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  affected  confidence,  nor  overweening  assurance, 
which  is  too  often  characteristic  of  the  Schoolmaster.  All  his  acts  should  be 
tempered  with  becoming  modesty  and  humility.  This  will  inspire  confidence  in 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  strengthen  that  bond  of  union  so  necet^sury  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  every  Teacher  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing vigilance  to  enforce  discipline  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice  and 
impartiality.  The  reputation  of  strict  fairness  and  unconditional  impartiality  is  the 
first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school  discipline. 

Curtman  gives  as  the  principal  requisites  of  a  Teacher  as  a  disciplinarian,  "  Watch- 
fhlness,  love  of  order,  consistency,  and  fairness^  **  Government  is  not  tyranny, 
exercised  to  please  the  caprice  of  the  one  who  governs."  It  is  only  the  despot  who 
commands  for  the  sake  of  being  obeyed. 

All  school  punishments  should  be  to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  retaliation 
are  quite  as  inadvisable  as  that  of  retribution  to  an  ofiended  Deity.  Some  mistaken 
Teachers  enforce  severe  discipline,  under  the  erroneous  assumption  that  God's  ma- 
jesty is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No  such  views  ought  to  be  expressed 
even  in  a  penal  code.  Man  has  no  voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequently  should 
he  have  in  inflicting  punishment  for  it.  This  same  class  of  Teachers,  by  reason  of 
the  same  doctrine,  see  faults  and  sins  where  others  do  not.  They  are  like  the 
ghost-seers — "  He  who  believes  he  sees  them,  does  see  them."  Some  even  carry 
this  theory  so  far,  that  they  look  upon  children  as  reprobates  and  criminals.  And 
yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion  even  of  such  adults  as  are  punished  for  crimes. 

The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors,  the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to 
treat  them  not  as  hardened  devils,  but  rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures.  If  this  be 
true  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason  and  judgment,  how  much 
greater  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  justice 
in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  youtliful  mind  and  he^irt. 

"Justice  and  mercy  are  the  two  chief  attributes  of  Deity,  and  they  are  the  high- 
est manifestations  of  humanity."  To  combine  them  in  full  proportion,  to  know 
when  to  be  firm  and  when  to  yield,  to  carry  the  conscience,  the  judgment,  and  the 
feelings,  of  the  pupil  with  you,  so  that  your  acts  shall  be  at  all  times  but  the  voice 
indeed  of  their  own  deepest  unuttered  thoughts,  should  constitute  the  high  en- 
deavor of  every  true  Educator,  and  to  accomplish  whicli  every  resource  of  his 
whole  nature  should  be  brought  into  full  and  complete  employ. 

Avoid  ^t^fmi/i^r  t(x>  much.  The  old  proverbs,  "  Much  speaking  i^  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh,"  and  **  Many  laws  many  transgressors,"  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
school-room.  As  I  have  before  suggested,  government  is  a  means,  not  the  end,  of 
school-keeping.  "  The  real  object  to  be  acconipli>hed  in  school,  is  to  assist  the 
pupil  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  educate  th>  mind  and  heart.  To  effect  this,  good 
order  Is  necessary.  But  when  order  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  industry,  and  dis- 
cipline the  place  of  instruction,  when  the  time  of  both  Teacher  and  pupil  is  mostly 
spent  in  watching  each  other,  very  little  good  ctm  be  accomplished." 

In  maintaining  discipline,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  se>g;re.  The  Teacher  adds  no 
weight  to  his  authority  by  being  armed  with  the  "ruler "and  the  "birch."  He 
effects  nothing  but  confusion  and  weakness  by  continued  scolding  and  harsh 
threats.  If  the  Instructor  would  govern  well,  he  should  never  be  noisy  or  boiste- 
rous himself  A  spirit  of  perfect  self-control,  kindness,  and  determination.  In  the 
Teacher  Is  the  surest  passport  to  the  confidence  and  willing  submission  of  youth. 

In  governing  his  school,  he  should  also  be  very  sparing  of  his  voice.  There  are 
certain  looks  which  are  far  more  powerful  in  silencing  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
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the  school-room  than  the  most  severe  language  of  rcprooC  Order  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  great  noise  and  much  talking,  Is  genernlly  of  short  duration.  That  gov- 
ernment is  the  most  effective  which  secures  good  order  and  dlHcipIinc  at  the  lea:*t 
expense  of  force  and  effort.  Teachers  always  govern  best  when  they  seem  to  be 
governing  the  least. 

The  following,  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  forcibly  describes 
the  Teacher  who  governs  only  by  force  and  effort  : 

"He  is  the  incarnation  of  painful  and  laborious  strivins:.  He  is  a  conscious  per- 
turbation, a  principle  paroxysm,  an  embodied  flutterer,  a  mortal  stir,  an  honest  hu- 
man hurly-burly.  He  tries  so  hard,  that  by  one  of  the  common  perversions  of  hu- 
man nature,  his  pupils  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  sec  to  it  that  he  shall 
try  harder  yet,  and  not  succeed  after  all.  Ui.s  expostulations  roll  over  the  boy's 
consciences  like  obli(iuely  shot  bullets  over  the  ice,  and  his  gestures  Illustrate 
nothing  but  personal  impotency  and  despair." 

Jdake  but  few  rules  and  regulations.  * 

There  is  no  general  receipt-book  for  the  thousands  of  cases  which  may  arise  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  That  Instructor  who  attempts  to  make  a  specific  rule, 
or  law,  for  every  particular  offense,  will  find  difficulties  at  every  step.  Children  will 
be  confused  by  the  conflicting  demands  of  a  long  code  of  requirements  and  pro- 
hibitions, and  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  Scylla,  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  Charybdis. 

The  same  laws  of  discipline  will  no  more  prove  of  equal  effect  in  every  different 
case  than  similarity  of  treatment  in  disease  will  produce  uniformity  of  results.  No 
one  thing  is  suited  to  all     "  What  one  man  plies  with  success  will  lail  in  another." 

The  golden  rule  of  duty,  "  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you,"  should  be  the  great  governing  rule  of  the  school-room.  The  direction  "  do 
right,"  is  complete  and  comprehensive.  There  is  in  every  child  a  desire  to  do 
rights  upon  which  the  Teacher  may  rely  when  guided  by  the  rules  of  duty  and 
justice.  But  when  governed  only  by  written  laws  and  regulations,  children  soon 
cease  to  act  from  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their  moral  sense  soon  beeomes 
BO  blunted,  that  they  learn  to  act  only  upon  the  principle  that  what  is  not  strictly 
forbidden  is  right,  and  as  no  Teacher  was  ever  yet  so  wise  as  to  make  a  law  for 
every  case,  the  consequence  is,  he  is  continually  annoyed  with  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties and  evasions. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Teacher  should  guard  against  the  too  common  practice 
oi threatening.  "Oft  repeated  and  continual  scolding  in  a  famUy,  or  school,  only 
tend  to  make  ftodf  children  ioor«e,  and  good  ones  indifferent.*^  Threatening  is  gene- 
rally the  language  of  impatience,  which  is  usually  resorted  to  as  a  meant  of  fright- 
ening children  into  obedience,  and  like  the  barking  of  a  dog  who  has  no  Intention 
of  biting,  it  is  generally  made  without  any  design  of  execution. 

Parents  and  Teachers  should  exercise  more  care  and  my  only  what  they  r/i^an, 
and  mean  Just  what  they  say.  If  they  would  manifest  a  firm,  decided,  and  unyield- 
ing, though  kind,  determination  to  have  every  duty  strictly  regarded,  and  all  just 
requirements  strictly  obeyed,  it  would  seldom  be  necessary  to  use  threats,  or  ex- 
ercise power,  to  an  unpleasant  extent.    As  the  poet  has  well  said — 

"  Be  obeyed  when  thou  commandest, 
But  command  not  often ; 
Let  thy  carriage  be  the  irentleness  of  love, 
Not  the  stern  front  of  tyranny." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  no  fixed  laws  for  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
the  same  as  in  the  gov^nment  of  nations,  howls  good  order  to  be  secured  ?  I 
would  answer,  various  means  must  be  used.  Individual  character  must  be  studied, 
circumstances  investigated,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  Teacher  exercised. 
Those  apt  movements,  happy  hits,  and  quick  inventions,  which  chamcterize  recU 
tacty  are  far  more  powerful  to  preserve  order  in  the  school  than  the  bludgeon. 

"  Far-sighted  plans,  quick  movements,  and  clear  instructions,  with  strong  execu- 
tive energy,  are  as  valuable  qualities  in  the  school-room  as  upon  the  battle-field." 

There  should  be  no/aconlwm,  or  privileged  aristocracy ^  in  the  school-room.   Teach- 
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en,  especially  of  mixed  scliools  in  the  conotry,  are  in  the  habit  of  extending  fiiTora 
and  privileges  to  the  iarger  scholars,  which  they  deny  the  smaller  one^.  It  is  cow- 
ardly to  punibh  the  younger  children  to  frighten  older  ones  into  obedience.  It  is 
for  more  manly  and  politic  to  make  an  example  of  the  largest  scholars,  as  the 
smaller  ones  will  seldom  resist  authority  which  is  established  over  those  above  thorn. 
Then,  let  all  our  intercourse  with  children  be  marked  with  fairness,  disinterested- 
ness, And  an  earnest  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  equally  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  under  our  charge,  irrespective  of  personal  feelings  and 
prejudices.  The  Teacher  should  also  be  uniform  and  cheerful  in  his  government, 
that  is,  the  same  each  day. 

Some  who  have  no  self-control  over  themselves,  govern  entirely  according  to  the 
caprice  of  their  own  feelings.  Children  quickly  learn  to  read  in  their  Teacher's  conn- 
tenance  as  he  enters  the  school-room  their  &te  for  the  day.    In  the  language 'of 

Goldsmith, 

**  Well  do  the  boding  tremblers  learn  to  trace. 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning's  face." 

If,  to-day  he  is  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits,  he  allows  his  scholars  freedom  and 
privileges,  which  he  denies  them  to-morrow  when  suffering  under  irritation,  or  de- 
pr^sion  of  spirits,  caused  by  dyspepsia,  or  want  of  exercise,  he  cannot  long  expect 
to  retain  their  confidence,  or  willing  submission.  Let  no  Teacher,  therefore,  be  de- 
ceived that  his  irregularities  and  faults  will  pass  without  inflicting  an  evil  which 
will  have  a  lasting  and  unhappy  influence. 

Full  active  tLndproJUabU  emjAoymtrU  is  also  an  important  means  of  securing  good 

government.    The  old  proverbs  that,  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief,"  and 

that 

*' Satan  finds  some  mischief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do," 

are  living  truths  particularly  applicable  to  the  school-room. 

« 

Activity — constant,  true,  mental,  and  moral,  activity — is  one  of  the  great  primary 
laws  of  the  child's  nature,  and  it  is  the  Teacher's  avocation  to  give  the  right  direc- 
tion to  his  activity  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Lj  order  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task,  he  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  mod- 
em Improvements  in  text-books  and  school  ap])aratus,  to  render  instruction  pleas- 
ing and  attractive,  instead  of  a  task  which  the  young  tyro  dreads  with  fear  and 
displeasure. 

Our  J*rimary  Schools,  especially,  should  be  so  many  cabinets  of  nature  and  art. 
Every  inch  of  wall  not  indispensably  required  for  blackboard  exercises,  should  be 
secured  for  educational  purposes  by  specimens  of  plants,  minerals,  shells,  birds, 
and  whatever  else  can  be  appropriately  placed  before  the  eye.  Children  should  be 
instructed  that — 

"  Their  Teachers  are  the  rocks  and  rills, 
The  clouds  that  cap  the  far-off  hills. 
The  fiowers,  the  sturdy  forest  trees. 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  whispering  breeze." 

Interest  in  sttidy  is  the  first  thing  which  every  Teacher  should  endeavor  to  excite 
and  keep  alive.  There  arc  scarcely  any  circumstances  in  which  a  want  of  good  order 
and  intellectual  discipline  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the  studies 
and  exercises. 

"I  would,"  says  Pestalozzl,  **go  so  far  as  to  lay  it  doprn  as  a  rule,  that  wheneTer 
children  are  inattentive  and  noisy,  and  apparently  take  no  interest  in  schools,  or 
study,  the  Teacher  should  always  look  to  himself  for  the  reason." 

When  a  child  is  doomed  to  listen  to  lengthy  explanations,  or  to  go  through  with 
exercises  which  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  relieve  and  attract  the  mind,  there 
is  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  which  the  Teacher  should  make  It  a  point  to  abstain  from 
imposing.  And,  when  to  all  this,  the  fear  of  punishment  is  {tddcd,  besides  the  te- 
dium wliiuh  in  itself  is  punishment  enough,  it  becomes  absolute  cruelty. 
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Id  order  to  Becnre  the  proper  interest  and  attention  in  school,  aj^^onof  each  day's 
dudy  and  inntrnrtion  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  placed  before  the  scholars, 
so  that  each  moment  of  their  time  dnring  school  hours  shall  be  actiyely  engaged  in 
some  interesting  and  useful  employment. 

**A  time  and  place  for  everthing,  and  everything  In  time  and  pUice,"  should  be 
inscribed  on  every  banner  of  knowledge,  and  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  every  Teacher  and  pupil.  Wisdom  in  planning,  and  skill  in  performing,  are 
two  of  the  great  elements  of  f^ucccss  in  any  undertaking,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
school-room.  Let,  then,  every  Teacher  before  opening  school,  arrange  some  gen- 
eral design  of  what  he  intends  to  accomplish,  the  studies  which  can  be  most  profit- 
ably pursued,  and  the  best  time  of  day  to  be  devoted  to  each.  He  will  thus  insure 
the  interest  and  attention  of  his  pupils,  who  will  soon  learn  to  study,  and  with 
pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  but  few  improprieties,  or  disorder ; 
where  it  is  not  the  case,  he  will  constantly  be  obliged  to  make  rules,  and  Inflict  pun- 
ishments, without  the  desired  results. 

Music  in  school  will,  also,  have  a  happy  influence  in  \tTomoimg  cheerfulneu  vad. 
good  order.  When  scholars  become  dull,  restive,  and  noisy,  nothing  will  so  readily 
restore  cheerfulness  and  attention  as  a  few  moments  devoted  to  singing  some 
&miliar  and  enlivening  song.    If, 


^*  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,'* 

certainly  its  salutary  and  subduing  influence  over  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
youthful  heart  in  civilized  society  cannot  be  less  beneficent  and  eflectivc. 

*'  The  Germans  have  a  proverb,"  says  Bishop  Potter,  "  which  has  come  down 
from  Luther,  'That  where  music  is  not,  the  devil  enters.*  As  David  took  his  harp 
when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  Saul,  so  the  Germans  employ  it 
to  expel  the  obduracy  from  the  hearts  of  the  depraved.  In  their  schools  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  (and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  those  of 
our  own  country),  music  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  inducing 
docility  among  the  stubborn  and  vicious."  It  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  recreation  to 
cheer  and  gladden  the  heart  when  wearied  and  vexed  with  the  toils  and  perplexities 
of  the  day,  and  thns  act  as  a  safety-valve  through  which  may  escape  the  pent-up  noise 
and  feelings  of  mischievous  activity,  which  would  otherwise  develop  itself  in  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  introduction  of 
music,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  its  instrumentality  in  promoting  good  order,  and 
adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

The  Joi*e  of  approbation  for  the  regard  and  good  opinion  of  their  flriends  and  asso- 
ciates, is  another  powerful  means  of  securing  the  attachment  and  submission  of 
youth.  The  love  of  approbation  is  universal  in  the  character  of  every  individual, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for  some  good  pur- 
pose. It  shows  itself  in  early  childhood,  and  affords  the  parent  an  easy  means  of 
influence  and  control.  If  properly  directed,  it  is  a  powerful  motive  to  stimulate 
youth  onward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  noble  action. 

Unlike  the  emulation  and  rivaliy  consequent  upon  a  contest  for  valuable  gifts 
and  beautiful  prizes,  which  often  call  forth  the  baser  feelings  and  passions  of  hu- 
man natnre,  the  love  of  approbation,  if  rightly  cultured,  strives  rather  to  gaiin  by 
noble  endeavor  the  favor  and  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good^  and  the  approval  of 
parenU^  TeacJiers^  and  friends.  Let,  then,  every  Teacher  strive  to  cultivate  this  be- 
ncflcent  faculty,  so  that  th»  pupils  under  his  charge  will  be  inspired  with  a  higher 
love  for  knowledge,  and  a  more  sacred  regard  for  the  obligations  which  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-beings. 

In  school  the  love  of  approbation  should  be  directed,  first  to  the  parent,  and  next 
to  the  Teacher  and  their  friends  and  associates.  In  order  that  it  may  be  directed 
to  the  parent,  the  Teacher  must  either  send  some  written  report  of  the  standing  and 
deportment  of  his  pupils,  or  make  frequent  visits  in  his  district,  and  frankly  con- 
sult with  parents  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  their  children. 
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Much  of  the  insubordination  in  the  school-room  arises  from  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  parents,  who,  too  often,  express  in  the  presence  of  their  children 
their  prejudices  against  the  Teacher,  in  the  severest  language  of  reproof  and  con- 
demnation. Pupils  seldom  render  willing  submission  and  respect  to  their  instruc- 
tor when  his  acts  are  disapproved,  or  criticised,  by  parents.  Frequent  visits  made 
in  the  true  iqririt  of  the  Teacher  will  do  much  towards  softening  the  feelings  and 
removing  prejudices.  He  will  thus  insure  the  co-operation  of  parental  authority, 
which  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  obedience  and  good  order  in 
school.  In  order  that  written  reports  may  have  a  proper  and  lasting  benefit,  they 
should  be  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  They  should  not  only  contain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  the  real  meHts  obtained  in  recitation  and  deportment,  but  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  exact  report  of  the  eflforts  each  pupil  has  exerted  to  improve  in  dis- 
cipline and  study. 

Teachers  are  seldom  fully  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which  the  slightest 
censure,  or  approbation,  has  upon  the  youthful  mind  for  good,  or  evil. 

The  following  experience  of  Mr.  Sweetser  is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  Educator :  '*  We  met,"  he  says,  "  a  few  days  ago  with  a  young  lady,  a  former 
pupil  of  ours,  who  is  now  a  successful  Teacher  of  a  Grammar  School.  For  a  year,  or 
two,  she  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  neglecting  her  studies,  and  otherwise  abus- 
ing her  privileges.  At  last  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  her  conduct,  and  from  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  scholars  she  became  one  of  the  best.  '  I  remember  what  first 
induced  me  to  alter  my  course.  You  praised  me.  I  found  I  had  met  your  approba- 
tion, and  I  determined  to  deserve  It.*"  This  is  the  unwritten  experience  of  many 
scholars  who  have  first  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  encouraging 
words  and  kind  approbation  of  a  faithful  Teacher.  Be  careful  of  the  first  impres- 
sioTis  you  make. 

Youth  study  character  with  great  speed  and  accuracy.  Full  of  expectation  and 
curiosity  they  watch  every  action  and  look,  and  listen  to  every  word  you  utter  as 
you  enter  the  school-room,  to  gather  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  some  omens  of 
their  future  destiny ;  but  are  almost  sure  to  like^  or  dislike^  according  to  their  first 
impressUms.  They  may  not  be  able  to  express  In  langujige  an  exact  estimate  of  your 
character  upon  your  first  introduction,  yet  they  soon  receive  impressions  which  are 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

You  cannot  long  assume  that  which  you  are  not — the  fixed  and  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  character  cannot  be  counterfeited,  or  put  aside. 

Let  every  Teacher,  therefore,  strive  to  first  Impress  his  scholars  with  an  honest 
conviction  that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  that  while  he  desires 
to  rule  with  love  and  kindness,  yet  that  he  has  resolution  and  firmness  of  character 
to  command  obedience  and  respect. 

There  Is  something  In  the  appearance  and  personal  influence  of  the  Teacher  be- 
fore his  school  which  Is  Indefinable,  yet  it  exerts  a  greater  influence  and  deeper  im- 
pression than  the  words  he  utters.  It  is  the  influence  of  character,  of  one  soul 
directly  upon  another,  exhaled  In  the  breath,  streaming  through  the  eyes,  and  ani- 
mating every  motion,  rising  up  out  of  the  deep  and  secret  foundations  of  the  heart, 
and  finding  its  way  through  the  most  subtle  and  invisible  channels  into  the  hidden 
recesses  of  every  young  child's  being. 

Courtesy  of  manner  and  correct  habits^  are  also  indispensable  requisites  in  the  char- 
acter of  every  Teacher.  Some  one  has  said  **  a  beautiful  form  is  better  than  a  beauti- 
ful face,  but  a  beautiful  behavior  Is  better  than  a  beautlftil  form."  No  one  can  deny 
the  (act  that  a  commanding  appearance,  neatness  of  person  and  habits,  combined 
with  a  gentle  and  modest  demeanor,  will  command  respect,  while  a  coarse  and 
slovenly  Teacher,  with  a  vulgar  and  boorish  presence,  even  If  he  possesses  brilliant 
talents,  Inflicts  evils  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  the  youth  under  his  chaise, 
for  which  no  scientific  attainments  can  be  an  ofiket.  It  is,  with  much  truth,  said,  **  as 
is  the  Teacher  so  will  be  the  school."  If  he  is  addicted  to  hal)lts  of  confusion  and 
disorder  in  his  own  character  and  deportment,  his  scholars  will  not  be  slow  to  imi- 
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tate  his  cxnmple.  Then,  let  every  Instructor  strive  to  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  po- 
liteness in  all  his  dealings  and  associations  with  the  youth.  And  by  politeness,  I  do 
not  mean  any  particular  form  of  words,  nor  any  prescribed  mode  of  action.  It  is 
rather  a  noble  every-day  bearing  which  comes  of  goodness,  of  simplicity,  and  of 
firmness. 

"  If  lofly  sentiments  habitually  make  their  home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not 
perhaps  a  factitiouH  and  finecal  drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  genu- 
me  gentility,  which  no  young,  simple  lieart  will  refuse  its  homage." 

Professor  Huntington,  In  his  essay  on  "  Unconscious  Tuition,"  has  given  a  beau- 
tifal  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  school-room  in  which  the  presence  of  the  true 
Teacher  is  felt :  • 

"  Everything  seems  to  be  done  with  an  ease  which  gives  an  impression  of  sponta- 
neous and  natural  energy.  There  is  repose,  but  it  is  totally  unlike  indolence.  The 
ease  of  manner  has  no*  shuffling,  or  louniring,  in  it.  There  is  all  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  inward  determination.  The  di^rnity  is  at  the  furthest  possible  remove 
from  indifference,  or  carelessness.  The  Teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singu- 
lar precision.  He  speaks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he 
does  speak ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  promptly  done. 
When  he  arrives  order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  individual,  or  class,  atten- 
tion comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by  fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a 
duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody  seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt 
to  be  there  through  the  whole  place. 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  anything  elaborately  with  anybody,  yet  the 
business  is  done,  and  done  remarkably  well.  Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  stimulated,  and  knowledge  is  acquired  with  a  hearty  zeal." 

EamestneM  and  energy  of  character  are  also  important  agencies  in  the  successftil 
dl<)cipline  and  government  of  youth, 

*'  He,  when'er  he  taught 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow,  whom  all  loved." 

It  is  often  said  that  we  can  do  almost  anything  in  the  world,  which  we  earnestly 
undertake.  Every  Teacher  should  therefore  possess  an  earnest  nature,  with  deter- 
mination, hopefulness,  enthusiasm,  and  daring,  equal  to  every  duty  and  emergency 
they  are  called  upon  to  assume.  These  are  qualities  of  human  character  which 
every  child  will  unconsciously  admire,  and  render  willing  submission. 

Professor  Haddock  thus  truly  speaks  of  the  energy  of  character  and  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  true  Educator : 

*'  What  the  Teacher  is  in  his  general  character,  his  principles  of  life,  his  indi- 
vidual objects,  his  tastes,  and  amusements,  his  whole  bearing  and  demeanor  has 
more  to  do  in  forming  the  spirit  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  pupils,  than  all  his 
instructions  from  text-books.  There  is  a  certain  air  about  a  man,  or  rather,  spirit 
in  him,  which  determines  to  a  great  degree  the  influence  of  his  whole  life.  If  of 
the  right  sort,  bright,  earnest,  open,  kindly,  full  of  cheerful  hopes,  and  ennobled 
by  reverence  for  truth  and  love  of  goodness,  this  general  character  is  itself  a  school, 
a  model  for  youn^  ambition,  a  fountain  of  good  thoughts,  a  silent,  insinuating,  liv- 
ing stream,  nourishing  the  roots,  and  opening  the  buds  of  virtuous  thought  and 
noble  action." 

It  has  been  my  object  thus  far  to  briefly  suggest  a  few  requisites  of  good  govern- 
ment which  would  lead  to  the  right  spirit  of  instruction,  for  he,  who  instructs  well 
disciplines  well. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  opening  this  subject  for  our  discussion,  I  should  pre- 
sent a  complete  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  government  of  a  well  regu- 
lated school.  This,  for  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
my  task.  To  enter  into  the  detail  of  school  discipline  and  punishment,  would  re- 
quire more  of  your  time  and  patience  than  would  be  either  profitable,  or  interest- 
ing. 

T  cannot,  however,  close  these  remarks  without  presenting  a  few  golden  rules  for 
school  government,  which  I  have  selected  from  **  Parish's  Manual  of  School  Du- 
ties," an  invaluable  little  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and 
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scholar  in  California.  They  can  be  had  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred  by  ordering  them 
from  Mr.  Parish,  at  Springfield,  or  the  publishers,  at  Boston.  These  rules  arc  not 
In  the  form  of  requisitions  and  prohibitions,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  rather  as 
recommendations  and  suggestions  for  the  scholar  to  Toluntarily  adopt  for  his  own 
guidance. 
On  entering  school,  each  scholar  is  given  the  following  directions : 

**  1.  Resolve  on  being  received  as  a  member  of  this  school  to  cheerfully  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Teachers,  and  faithfully  perform  every  duty  as- 
signed yon. 

2.  Always  manifest  and  cultivate  a  kind  and  accommodating  disposition  toward 
schoolmates,  and  respect  toward  Teachers. 

S.  At  all  times  let  the  school-room  be  re^rded  as  sacred  to  study  and  mental  im- 
provement. Never  indulge  in  rudeness,  childish  trifling,  loud  and  boisterous  speak- 
ing, or  anything  that  would  be  considered  unbecoming  in  genteel  company. 

4.  Resolve  to  lend  your  influence  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  the  school 
and  elevate  its  character. 

DEPORTMENT. 

Motto—'  Be  ye  do<Ts  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only.' 

HfTnarki. — It  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  education  to  correct  bad  habits  and  obtain 
^ood  ones,  to  cultivate  good  manners,  and  learn  to  conduct  yourself  with  propriety 
on  all  occasions,  as  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  pursued  in  schooL  Kead  care- 
fully and  remember  the  following  particulars : 

STILLNESS. 

1.  On  entering  the  school,  pass  as  quietly  as  possible  to  your  seat,  taking  care  to 
close  the  door  gently,  and  avoid  making  unnecessary  noise  with  the  feet  in  crossing 
the  room. 

2.  Take  out  books,  slate,  etc.  from  your  de^ks  with  care,  and  lay  them  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  heard.  Avoid  making  a  rustling  noi^e  with  papers,  or 
noisily  turning  over  leaves  of  books.  Never  let  the  marking  of  a  pencil  on  your 
slate  be  heard. 

5.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  quiet  while  engaged  in  study,  or  if  it  be  necessary 
to  move  them,  do  it  without  noise. 

4.  In  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  observe  whether  you  are  moving  quietly. 
Take  special  care  if  you  wear  thick  shoes,  or  boots,  or  if  they  are  made  of  squeak- 
ing leather. 

5.  Avoid  the  awkward  and  annoying  habit  of  making  a  noise  with  the  lips  while 
studying. 

6.  Scuffling,  striking,  pushing,  or  rudeness  of  any  kind,  must  never  be  practiced 
in  the  least,  under  any  circumstances,  within  the  school-building. 

PROMPTNESS. 

1.  Be  punctually  at  school.  Be  ready  to  regard  every  signal  without  delay.  To 
commence  at  once,  when  *  studying  hours '  begin  ;  to  ^ive  immediate  and  undivi- 
ded attention  when  the  Teacher  addresses  you,  either  mdividually,  with  the  class, 
or  with  the  whole  school. 

2.  On  appearing  in  the  school-room  after  an  absence  from  one,  or  more,  exercises, 
your  first  duty  will  be  to  present  a  written  excuse,  specifying  the  time  and  cause  ox 
the  absence. 

NEATNESS. 
Motto — 'A  place  for  eTerything,  and  everything  in  its  place.' 

Bemarkt. — The  habit  of  observing  neatness  and  order  should  be  cultivated  as  a 
▼irtue. 

1.  Let  your  shoes,  or  boots,  be  cleaned  at  the  door-steps  ;  always  use  the  mat,  if 
wet,  muddy,  or  dirty. 

2.  Never  suffer  the  floor  under  your  desk,  or  the  aisles  around  it,  to  be  dirtied  by 
papers,  or  anything  else,  dropped  on  it. 

8.  Avoid  spitting  on  the  fioor — it  is  a  vulgar,  filthy,  habit. 

4.  Marking,  or  writing,  on  the  desks,  walls,  or  any  part  of  the  building,  or  school 
premises,  with  pencil,  chalk,  or  other  articles,  manifests  a  bad  taste,  or  a  vicious 
disposition  to  deface  and  destroy  property.  None  but  a  vicious,  reckless,  or 
thoughtless,  person  will  do  it. 

&  Knives  most  never  be  used  in  cutting  anything  on  a  desk. 
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6.  Particular  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  spilling  ink  anywhere  in  the  Bchool 
building:. 

7.  Let  your  books,  etc.  be  always  arranged  in  a  neat  and  convenient  order  in  your 
desk  and  upon  it. 

8.  After  using  brooms,  dust-brushes,  etc.  always  return  them  to  their  places. 

9.  Be  ambitious  to  have  every  pifft  of  your  school  in  so  neat  and  orderly  a  condi- 
tion, that  visitors  may  be  favorably  impressed  with  this  trait  of  your  character. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Motto—'  Knowledge  is  power.' 

Remarks. — Three  things  should  ever  be  sousrht  for  by  the  scholar  in  all  his  stud- 
ies and  recitations.    They  are  the  index  of  scnolarship — 

1.  Aim  at  perfection. 

2.  Recite  promptly. 

8.  Express  your  thoughts  clearly  and  fully. 

1st.  Let  the  tone  of  voice  be  distinctly  audible,  and  perfectly  articulated.  Let 
your  words  be  chosen  with  care,  so  as  to  express  your  thoughts  precisely. 

2d.  Resolve  to  solve  every  difficult  point  in  your  lesson  yourself,  (if  possible,) 
rather  than  receive  assistance  from  another. 

Sd.  Scholars  are  in  no  case  to  assist  each  other  about  their  lessons  in  study  hours. 

RECITATIONS. 

1.  A  scholar  must  never  stay  out  of  recitations  because  'he has  no  lesson.'  If 
you  have  a  good  excuse  give  it  to  your  Teacher,  and  go  and  hear  the  others  recite. 

2.  A  scholar  must  never  have  anything  in  his  hands  during  recitations,  nor  dur- 
ing study  hours,  except  what  strictly  belongs  to  the  exercise  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

3.  Do  not  rest  satisfied  with  learning  your  lesson  so  as  to  *  guess  you  can  say  it ;' 
be  able  to  give  a  clear  and  full  account  of  it  when  you  recite. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  All  communications  with  the  scholars  are  to  be  avoided  during  hours  of  study 
and  recitation.  This  comprehends  whispering,  writing  notes,  or  on  the  slate,  signs, 
etc.  Every  pupil  should  study  as  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the  room,  with  per- 
fect silence. 

2.  Ask  questions  about  lessons  of  Teachers  to  whom  you  recite,  as  they  are  res- 
ponsible for  your  improvement ;  otherwise  one  may  be  overburdened  with  busi- 
ness which  properly  belongs  to  another. 

8.  No  books  are  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  except  such  as  belong  to  the  studies 
and  exercises  of  the  school. 

4.  No  scholar  should  go  off  the  school-grounds  during  recess,  except  with  per- 
mission. 

5.  Never  meddle  with  the  desk,  or  property,  of  another  scholar  without  liberty. 

6.  Caps,  bonnets,  and  all  outer  garments,  must  be  placed  on  the  hook  assigned 
to  each  pupil,  immediately  on  entering  school. 

7.  Boys  must  never  wear  hats,  or  caps,  in  the  school-room. 

8.  Always  be  in  your  own  place,  and  busy  about  your  own  duties. 

9.  Finally :  Bear  constantly  in  mind  how  short  may  be  the  time  allotted  you  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  school,  and  how  important  an  influence  they  may  exert  on 
all  your  future  life." 

I  have  thus  hastily  and  very  imperfectly  specified  some  of  the  means  of  securing 
good  order  and  discipline  in  school.  With  the  qualifications  I  have  described  in 
the  mental,  moral,  and  personal,  character  of  the  Teacher,  I  believe  most  of  our 
schools  could  be  successfully  governed  without  an  appeal  to  fear,  or  force.  Of  the 
different  modes  and  means  of  punishment  I  prefer  to  say  nothing.  The  true 
Teacher  must  be  governed  entirely  by  experience  and  the  circumstances  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that  discipline  is  only  a  secondary  object 
The  only  primary  one  is  instruction.  The  design  of  punishment  should  be  to  do 
away  with  punishment.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  Teacher  will  fall  in  accom- 
plishing the  duties  of  his  high  calling. 

Let  him  then  carefully  weigh  these  duties  and  responsibilities,  that  he  may  right- 
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ly  discharge  the  important  trust  committed  to  his  care.    In  the  lanp^age  of  an- 
other— 

"  Let  him  daily  enter,  with  fresh  preparation,  with  Interest,  with  energy,  with 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  a  sound  mind,  upon  his  labors.  Let  him  at  all  times  feel 
that  principle  of  love  and  that  sincere  devotion  to  his  profession  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  and  measure  of  high  souls,  and  which^  wisely  directed,  will 
accomplish  much.  His  callinj^  is  honorable,  and  his  labors  will  be  felt  and  appre- 
ciated if  be  is  faithful.  Let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  his  past  success,  nor  with  his 
present  attainments.  Let  his  motto  be  ever  *  onward  and  upward.'  Let  him  also 
be  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  his  oftlce.  He  deals  with  mind.  He  ia 
called  to  educate  immortal  beings.  He  is  stamping  upon  their  souls  impressions 
that  will  endure  *  when  the  sun  shall  be  blotted  out  and  the  moon  and  stars  with- 
draw their  shining.* " 

At  twelve^  m.  the  Institate  adjourned. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  past  one, 
p.  M.  by  President  Moulder. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
New  Delegates  were  requested  to  register  their  names. 

Bchool  Apparatus. 

G.  W.  Minns,  Esq.  of  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  exhibited 
a  portion  of  Holbroolc's  Boston  School  Apparatus,  and  exphiined 
the  manner  of  illustrating  the  elements  of  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy and  Astronomy  to  pupils,  by  means  of  the  above. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

All  the  committees  present  reported  progress,  and  at  their  re- 
quest, further  time  was  allowed  them. 

Vice-Presidents. 

On  motion,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pel  ton,  of  Yuba,  and  Mr.  Bush,  of  Tuol- 
umne, were  added  to  the  list  of  Yice-Presidonts. 

Unfinished  Business. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Sciences  was  taken 
from  the  table  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Anderson  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
which  were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  five,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair. 

Whebeas,  We  consider  the  standard  of  onr  profession  so  low  as  scarcely  to  justifjr 
us  in  ranking  it  as  a  profession  ;  and,  whereasy  we  deem  that  the  tone  thereof 
can  only  be  elevated  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  organizations  as  this, 
our  Convention,  in  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  the  general  interchange  of  ideas  thereto  pertaining ;  there- 
fore, be  it 
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BeaoiUfed^  That  the  State  Superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  four  soch  County 
Superintendents  as  he  may  select,  shall  act  as  a  Board  for  the  examination  o^  ap- 
plicants for  membership  in  the  California  State  Institute. 

2d.  That  said  Board  shall  hold  a  session  for  the  examination  of  Teachers,  upon 
the  first  two  days  of  each  session  of  the  Institute,  and  all  applicants  for  member- 
ship shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  different  studies  of  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar,  School  Departments,  as  the  case  may  b«,  in 
which  they  desire  to  teach. 

3d.  That  all  applicants  proving  themselves  entitled  by  proficiency  to  act  as 
Teachers,  shall  be  by  said  Board  reported  to  this  Institute  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, and  said  report  being  approved,  the  Institute  shall  authorize  the  issuance  to 
them  of  a  diploma,  stating  the  grade,  or  department,  for  which  said  applicant  is 
qualified.  Said  diploma  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  shall  ]iave  the  seal  thereof  attached. 

4th,  The  person  failing  to  obtain  such  certificate,  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting  on  any  matter  brought  before  said  Insti- 
tute for  consideration,  but  may  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  thereon. 

5th.  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  honorable 
endeavors  to  prevent  persons  other  than  members  thereof,  from  being  employed 
as  Teachers  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  President  subsequently  named  the  following 

Special  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Sacramento,  Mr.  H.  B.  JANES,  San  Francisco, 

Mr.  GRAHAM,  Tuolumne,  Mr.  MATHEWS,  Yolo, 

Mr.  Db  long,  Amador. 

Mr.  Sparrow  A.  Smith  proposed  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a 

State  Teachers'  JoamaL 

Seaoived^  That  a  committee  of  three  Teachers  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  State  Teachers'  Journal,  to  report  at  an 
early  day,  with  some  plan  of  operation  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 

Sparrow  A.  Smith,  Freeman  Gates,  and  George  W.  Minns,  were 
appointed  such  committee. 

•  DiTlsion  of  School  Fnnd,  etc. 

Mr.  F.  Gates,  of  Santa  Clara,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  considered  separately,  and  disposed  of  as  stated  be- 
low :  \ 

ReMltfcdy  That  we  hall  with  delight  the  advancement  and  development  of  oar 
State  School  system,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
cational economy  that  shall  rank  among  the  first  in  the  Union. 

Adopted. 

Besolvedy  That  we  look  with  onfeigned  pride  upon  our  Public  Schools  in  San 
Francisco,  regarding  them  as  uneqnaled  in  the  history  of  Common  Schools,  for 
the  time  they  have  been  in  existence,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  md- 
tropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Stricken  oat. 
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Refolved^  Thfti  the  efforts  of  the  accomplished  and  efficient  Teachers,  and  the 
enactments  and  nntiring  energy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  done  more  to  ele^ 
vate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State, 
than  all  other  influences  combined. 

Stricken  out. 

Resolved^  That  we  regard  all  appropriations  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Common 
Schools,  as  advancing  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Golden  State,  and  a  reciprocal 
diminution  of  crime,  with  all  its  blasting  and  desolating  effects. 

Adopted. 

Settolved,  That  we  regard  as  consummately  selfish  and  bigoted,  any  and  every  ef- 
fort to  impair  the  unity  of  our  School  Fund,  and  divert  the  parts  to  the  promotion 
of  sectarian  interests. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Mesolifed^  That  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  lessons  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  ought  to  be  the  love  of  our  country,  with  all  the  fervor  that  can 
fire  the  soul  of  a  steadfast,  unswerving,  patriot,  and  regard  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
the  aegis  for  our  protection,  and  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Sacramento,  spoke  on  the  resolutions,  recom- 
mending caution  on  the  part  of  the  Convention.  He  indulged  in 
some  strictures  on  the  efforts  of  politicians,  both  in  our  State 
Legislature  and  elsewhere,  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Amendments  to  School  Law. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  submitted  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  committee  would  report  that  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  resolu- 
tion, recommending  that — 

1st.  The  State  Board  of  Education  be  composed  of  a  State  Superintendent,  with 
two  qualified  Public  School  Teachers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  Convention  of 
Teachers  and  Trustees,  and  two  citizens,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature ;  and  state, 
in  their  opinion,  at  this  time,  the  proposed  change  is  inexpedient.  The  principal 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  should  rest  with  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  his  whole  time  and  attention  being  devoted 
to  it,  affords  him  ample  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  practical 
wants  and  working  of  the  Common  School  system,  throughout  the  State,  and  al- 
though the  experience  and  opinion  of  others  might  be  of  much  benefit  to  him,  still 
the  possibility  of  being,  at  times,  obliged  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  own  views,  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  his  oflace,  may  be  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  our  Common  School  system. 

2d.  The  age  at  which  children  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Public 
Schools  be  limited  to  the  period  between  six  and  twenty-one.  Recommend  its 
adoption. 

3d.  County  Superintendents  be  authorized  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  t^  Teachers ;  such  certificates  to  hold  good  only  until  the  first  regular 
meeting  thereafter  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  county  where  such  certificate 
is  given.    Recommend  its  adoption. 

4th.  That  the  Committee  upon  Amendments  to  the  School  Law  recommend  that 
tlM  law  be  80  amended  as  to  provide— in  case  a  district  is  subdivided  in  the  intarval 
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between  one  apportionment  and  another— that  the  fund  to  its  credit  be  distributed 
among  tlie  new  diatricts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  residing  in  each.    Without  recommendation. 

5th.  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  empower  the  Board  of  Education  to  ap- 
point agents,  at.  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  address  the  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  Stat>  in  behalf  of  Public  Schools,  and  to  assist  in  their  organization  and  estab- 
lishment in  such  districts  as  are  destitute  of  schools,  and  where  the  number  of 
children  renders  them  necessary.    Without  recommendation. 

J.  M.  HAMILTON, 
F.  W.  HATCH, 
SAMUEL  PAGE. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  taken  up  seriatim.  The  question 
presented  by  the  first  resolution  was,  "  Who  should  constitute  a 
State  Board  of  Education  V  Kev.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Nevins 
agreed  with  the  committee  in  rejecting  the  resolution,  being  in 
favor  of  concentrating  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  one  person.  The  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  indefinitely  postpone,  was  sustained. 

The  second  resolution  was  adopted,  as  recommended. 

The  third  resolution  offered  b}'  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  amended  by  substituting  "six  and 
twenty-one  years,''  for  "  four  and  eighteen  years."  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-five  against  fifty.  The 
resolution  was  then  adopted  as  amended. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Anderson  moved  that  the  report,  as  amended,  bo  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  engross  it  anew,  and 
in  connection  with  the  State  Superintendent,  bring  it  before  our 
next  Legislature,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  amendments  recom- 
mended in  it  adopted  by  that  body. 

Uniform  System  of  Tezt-Books. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Westfall,  of  Sonoma,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Remlvfdy  That  the  Convention  deeply  regret  the  repeal  of  the  Act  regulating  Text- 
Books  for  Publie  Schools,  and  we  earnestly  entreat  our  Legislature  to  enact  a  simi- 
lar law  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

Laid  on  the  table,  pro  tern. 

Reports  of  Committees. 
The  Committee  on  Arithmetic  reported  as  follows  : 

The  committee  to  select  Text-Books  on  Arithmetic  would  respectfully  report,  that 
in  their  opinion,  the  most  suitable  work  for  first  lessons  to  primary  beginners  is 
"Emerson's  First  Part."  It  is  intended  to  be  performed  orally,  and  without  slate, 
or  pencil.  It  is  chiefly  a  pictorial,  the  objects  and  numbers  of  which  it  speaks  be- 
ing represented  and  explained  by  pictures.  Its  theory  is  object-teaching  on  paper. 
In  intellectual  and  written  arithmetic,  a  large  field  for  selection  has  been  furnished 
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in  the  works  of  Adams,  Davies,  Ray,  Greenleaf,  Thompson,  Emerson,  Colbum,  and 
Robinson.  All  of  the  above  have  their  merits,  but  the  best  of  ihem  are  not  with- 
out defects.  A  series  by  the  same  author  has  been  preferred.  Preference  has  also 
been  given  to  authors  which  are  most  teachable,  :ind  which  would  not  be  too  diffl- 
colt  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil.  In  selecting  written  aritlimetic,  particular 
regard  has  been  paid  to  such  works  as  have  a  most  satisfactory  analysis  in  connec- 
tion with  rules.  Of  written  arithmetic,  we  have  found  three  classes:  Those  defi- 
cient in  analysis ;  those  abounding  in  analysis  and  rules ;  and  those  deficient  in 
rules.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  select  a  mean,  as  also  an  author  whose  analysis, 
and  rules  to  correspond,  are  most  clear,  logical,  and  simple.  This  has  been  attend- 
ed with  no  little  difficulty,  as  several  beside  that  recommended  by  the  committee 
have  especial  merits. 

In  analysis,  Greenleaf  and  Ray,  though  sufficient  for  the  understanding,  did  not, 
in  our  opinion,  present  as  logical  a  system  as  Davies,  Thompson,  Colburn,  or  Rob- 
inson. Colbum,  in  analysis,  has  no  superior,  but  is  deficient  in  rules ;  further,  its 
examples  are  without  answers.  It  has  no  key,  and  the  Teacher  must  spend  much 
time  and  labor  in  working  out  the  examples.  A  key  would  save  this ;  besides,  it 
would  show  the  shortest  and  clearest  methods  for  solution.  These,  and  other 
causes,  would  require  so  much  attention  for  its  use,  as  would,  in  our  belief,  make 
it  unsuit;ible  for  a  large  proportion  of  Teachers,  who  as  yet  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  continued  Normal  School  Instruction.  The  above  reasons,  therefore,  would 
forbid  its  preference  for  "-Colburu's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,"  as  a  text-book  for 
pupils  in  the  State  at  large.  However,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  as  a  val- 
uable work  of  reference  for  the  Teacher. 

The  committee  in  making  a  selection,  have  laid  stress  upon  rules  as  well  as  upon 
analysis.  Formerly,  it  used  to  be  all  rules  ;  analysis  was  an  inferior  consideration. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  to  the  other  extreme,  leaving  rules  to 
grow  of  themselves.  The  drift  of  adult  minds  is  to  principles,  and  from  principles 
to  deduce  rules.  Such,  it  has  occurred  to  uj*  very  naturally,  reason  only  to  them- 
selves, and  for  minds  which  have  the  same  level,  instead  of  the  formiug  intellects 
of  youth.  The  latter  require  principles  to  illustrate  rules,  and  a  knowledge  of 
rules  so  iis  the  better  to  retain  a  memory  of  principles.  Form  and  sound,  have  too 
large  a  share  iu  assisting  memory,  to  be  lightly  discarded.  A  pupil  who  is  habitua- 
ted to  a  certain  form  of  words  and  sounds,  which  he  acquires  with  a  rule,  has  a 
landmark  which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  tracing  back  to  and  in  recalling  the 
analysis.  Analysis  is  the  legitimate  process  of  tracing  cause  to  consequence.  Anal- 
ysis and  rules,  then,  should  be  learned  in  connection.  In  after  years  a  remembrance 
of  the  latter  will  recall  a  remembrance  of  the  former.  Cause  and  effect  will  act 
and  react  upon  and  resurrect  each  other.  "  Thompson's  Practical "  is  a  very  able 
work.  In  very  many  instances,  it  has  two  methods  of  analysis  for  the  same  rule. 
Its  rules  are  in  the  simplest  language,  and  its  subjects  and  examples  are  abundantly 
yaried  and  adapted  to  practical  pursuits.  Much  practical  and  general  information, 
illustrative  of  the  context,  is  embodied  in  liberal  foot-notes.  Thompson,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  frequently  not  so  lucid,  or  logical,  iu  analysis, 
or  so  concise  in  rules,  as  Robinson. 

Each  analysis  in  Robinson  is  followed  by  a  concise  and  well-fitted  rule.  The 
mechanical  and  typographical  style  of  the  work  is  excellent.  Its  arrangement  ia 
progressive.  The  definitions  are  concise  and  clear.  The  subjects,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  examples,  refer  to  practical  utility,  and  arc  well  adapted  to  the  real  buR- 
iness  of  active  life.  Answers  to  its  examples  are  occasionally  omitted.  We  would 
dl^cIaim  the  idea  that  Robinson  is  perfect.  We  think  it  has  fewer  negative  ofc^l^c^ 
tions  than  the  majority  of  text-books.  Further,  in  our  opinion,  this  work  is  prefer- 
able as  a  choice  of  the  middle  class — between  an  imperfect,  or  unsatisfactory,  analy- 
sis, and  one  which  may  be  lacking  in  rules. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  would  recommend  for  arithmetic  text-books,  Robin- 
•on's  Series,  as  follows :  **  Progressive  Primary,  and  Progressive  Intellectual "  (meo- 
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tal) ;  "  Robinson^B  Progressive  Practical ;"  *'  Robinson^s  Higher/*  designed  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies ;  '*  Key  for  the  Progressive  Practical,  and  for  the  Analysis  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Examples  in  the  Progressive  Intellectual "  (written). 

S.  C.  HURD,  Amador, 
GEO.  H.  PECK,  San  Francisco, 

Committee. 

The  above  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  of  the  committee,  made  a  minority  report,  ob- 
jecting to  the  presentation  of  five  text-books  on  arithmetic  for 
the  study  of  pupils;  was  of  opinion  that  one  book  was  sufficient 
for  a  Grammar  School.  He  illustrated  his  views  of  the  subject 
on  the  black-board.  On  motion,  the  discussion  on  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  postponed  until  to-morrow's  session. 

ON  READING,  SPELLING,  AND  DEFINING. 

The  Committee  on  Heading,  Spelling,  and  Defining,  r.eported 
as  follows : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  arduous  duty  of  examining  text-books 
upon  the  following  branches,  to-wit,  reading,  spelling,  and  delining,  would  respect- 
ftiUy  submit  the  following  report. 

Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  above-named  branches  in  the  great  field  of 
instruction,  the  members  of  this  committee  have  given  their  undivided  attention 
Xo  the  consideration  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  various  textbooks  now  before 
ithe  public,  and  by  comparison  and  contrast  they  trust  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting a  series  of  books  that  will  meet  the  approbation  of  this  Convention  ;  and 
where  a  change  is  recommended,  it  has  been  done  on  account  of  marked  sui)e- 
rlority  of  those  recommended  over  tliose  now  in  use,  and  against  the  pre-estab- 
lished preferences  of  the  committee.  The  books  now  in  use  in  our  various  schools 
are  in  many  respects  books  of  merit,  but  still  fall  far  short  of  the  requisites  of 
the  pupil.  The  committee,  in  presenting  to  this  Convention  the  series  of  Reivders 
issued  by  Parker  and  Watson,  would  state  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  we  would 
give  our  unqualified  support  to  them  in  preference  to  all  others.  "  The  National 
Elementary  Speller  "  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  Teachers  in  these  impor- 
tant particulars :  In  its  systematic  and  progressive  arrangement,  in  its  combination 
of  orthoepy  with  orthography  In  so  clear  and  siraplvj  a  manner  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  a  pupil  using  it  not  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  words  it  contains.  Another  very  commendable  feature  of  this 
book,  we  consider,  is  that  it  marks  all  the  silent  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters, 
in  italics,  thus  making  it,  in  a  great  measure,  a  phonetic  sptHing-book.  To  make  it 
completely  so,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  italicised  letters.  The  book 
contains  copious  dictation  exercises  framed  with  the  design  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  very  many  of  the  terms  used,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  suggesting  the 
found  itiou  of  others  by  the  Teacher.  It  is  well  adapted  to  Primary  Schools  and 
also  to  the  lower  grade  of  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools.  Sargent's  small 
"Speller"  is  a  work  of  seventy-two  pages,  and  contains  many  excellencies,  but 
contrasted  with  this  we  think  it  is  not  sufllciently  progressive  in  its  arrangement, 
although  far  superior  to  the  old  books  of  this  department,  while  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  combine  the  kindred  subjects  of  orthography  and  orthoepy,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  phonetic  at  all,  while  the  "  National  Speller  "  by  Parker 
and  Watson  supplies  all  those  deficiencies.  It  will  be  seen  by  Teachers  imme- 
diately that  this  little  work  has  combined  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  intelligent 
treatise,  subjects  that  have  been  heretofore  regarded  as  incongruous. 

The  advanced  "  Speller,"  by  the  same  author  carries  out  the  design  with  marked 
ability,  and  is  designed  for  higher  classes. 
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The  "  National  Primor  "  Is  a  superior  work  of  its  Iclnd.  It  is,  we  thinly,  well 
calculated  to  exeite  interest  and  enlist  the  attention  of  the  younj^.  It  is  linely  il- 
lustrated by  engravinj^s  of  such  things  as  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  child. 
Experience  proves  that  the  great  point  to  be  gained  in  the  education  of  the  young 
is  to  fasten  the  attention  of  the  child  and  explain  principles  by  familiar  objects. 

The  First  and  Second  ''  Readers"  of  this  series  arc  calculated  to  fiui)ply  the  wants 
of  juvenile  learners  in  an  euaueut  degree.  The  system  of  progres.^jion  that  has 
been  adopted  by  their  authors  should  meet  the  approbation  of  every  Teacher  in  the 
land.  The  gradation  of  lessons  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  young  pupil's  mind.  The  **  First  Reader"  contains  one  hundred  and  ei^ht 
pages,  and  the  "Second  Reader"  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages. 

The  great  and  marked  characteristic.-^  of  superiority  of  this  series  over  Sargent's, 
now  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  commences  with  the  "  Third  Header."  Its 
definitions  of  terms,  its  oral  exercises,  and  its  arrangement  of  all  difficult  words 
upon  every  page,  with  their  proper  pronunciations  and  full  and  conij)lctc  deliui- 
tions,  render  it  superior  to  any  heretofore  i)re8ented.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pages,  and  in  lt«  typographical  features  is  noted  for  plainness,  neat- 
Dc»s,  and  beauty. 

The  '*  Fourth  Reader  "  of  the  **  National "  series  is  ueariy  the  size  of  Sargent's 
**  Fifth."  Its  division  and  arniugcment  of  the  principles  of  Elocution  are  concise 
and  clear. 

This  work  carries  out  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  "  Third,"  as  regards  copious  ex- 
erci^ed  in  detining  and  spelling,  with  marked  ability  and  success.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  selections  from  the  productions  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
past,  besides  copious  examples  and  exercises  in  the  dilTerent  phases  of  oratorical 
instruction,  and  comprises  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pnges. 

The  "National  Fifth  Reader"  contains  six  hundred  pages,  and  os  a  class-book 
for  advanced  schools  and  students  in  oratory  stands  unrivaled.  The  authors  have 
succeeded  in  combining  in  a  book  not  too  voluminous  to  be  convenient,  both  a  sys- 
tem of  literature  and  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  there  being  appended  to 
each  production  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  such  information  as 
would  serve  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the  student  a  love  of  literature  and  a  desire 
to  tcarch  those  exhaustless  fields  of  literary  productions.  Such  we  deem  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  "National  Fifth  Reader,"  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  series  of 
"  Readers  "  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  by  Teachers  and  patrons. 

In  regard  to  class-books  on  detining  and  etymology,  the  committee  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  "Lynd's  First  Book  of  Ety- 
mology," and  "  Lynd's  Class-Book  of  Etymology,"  as  works  of  superior  merit 
and  worthy  of  trial,  and  well  calculated  to  impart  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  works  on  defining  that  present  the  greatest  excellencies  consist  of  the  series 
issued  by  W.  W.  Smith,  and  entitled  "  Smith's  Juvenile  Dctiuer,"  "  Smith's  Gram- 
mar School  Speller,"  and  "Smith's  Definer's  Manual,"  as  comprehending  the  most 
thorough  treatise  upon  the  subject  that  the  committee  could  obtain  ;  also,  for 
books  of  reference,  in  connection  with  the  above,  we  would  recommend  Webster's 
or  Worcester's  "  Academic  "  and  "  Unabridged  Dictionary." 

The  committee  would,  also,  recommend  "  Russell's  Elocutionary  Chart "  as  an  in- 
valuable assistant,  although  the  committee  would  add  that  owing  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  duties  they  have  been  unable  to  procure  charts  for  examination. 

IL  A.  PIERCE, 

Chairman. 
THOMAS  C.  LEONARD, 
MARY  D.  PAGE, 
HANNAH  MARKS, 

Committee. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  postponed. 
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Mr.  Daken,  of  Calaveras,  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow  he 
would  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  striking  out  "  four  to  eighteen,"  and  inserting 
'*  six  to  twenty-one,"  as  the  ages  at  which  children  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Public  Schools. 

The  President  announced  that  a  lecture  would  be  delivered 
to-morrow,  by  Mr.  Janes,  before  the  Institute. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  one,  p.  m.  to-morrow. 


FIFTH    DAY 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

Friday,  May  81, 1861. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  President  introduced  the  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Janes,  who  proceed  to  deliver  the  following 

Address  on  Primary  Instruction— Its  Philosophy  and  Practice. 

Mr.  Janes  ^aid  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — 

Were  there  to-day,  in  tlie  most  secluded  mountain  district  of  our  State,  a  meeting 
of  its  Board  of  Scliool  Trustees  for  tlio  purpose  of  clectin«^  a  Teacher;  were  I  to 
offer  a  resolution  directing  our  Secretary  to  telegraph  to  them  that  this  Convention 
awaited  in  deep  anxiety  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  warmly  sympathized 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty,  would  It  be  received  and  adopted  with- 
out a  call  for  explanations  ?    Yet,  would  it  not  be  worth  our  cordial  indorsement  ? 

We  do  not  often  enough  stop  to  think  that  it  is  of  importance  to  us  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  our  countrymen  in  the  older  States,  whom  the  Trustees  may  select  to 
train  and  mold  the  minds  and  hearts  of  that  little  group  of  children  gathered  in  the 
secluded  gorges  of  the  Sierras.  To-day,  it  may  not  be  shown  to  be  so,  but  in  times 
when  men  are  needed,  true  men,  brave  men,  men  true  to  the  public  welfare,  from 
out  that  mountain  recess  one  of  that  same  little  band  shall  leap,  a  Chiellaiu  to  de- 
fend the  right,  or  a  traitor  to  destroy  it. 

True,  well-trained,  rightly  educated,  minds,  in  your  State  Legislature,  may,  In  a 
single  year,  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  mining,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  education,  so  that  your  valleys  shall  blossom  with  beauty,  your 
commerce  increase,  your  mines  pour  forth  their  hoarded  treasures,  your  mechan- 
ical art  and  science  rear  villages  and  cities,  and  your  schools  be  made  the  well- 
springs  of  truth,  virtue,  and  patriotism ;  or  one  mind,  distorted  in  its  education, 
perverted  by  bigotry,  blinded  by  ignorance,  and  the  full  glare  of  a  selfish  ambition, 
may  fetter  them  in  chains  that  years  will  not  suffice  to  loosen. 

The  least  conspicuous  individuals  are  often  of  the  most  importance  to  mankind. 
The  ocean  hides  beneath  a  smooth  surface,  the  reef  which  the  little  coral  insect  has 
been  for  ages  constructing,  yet  that  reef  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  bold,  ex- 
posed, rock,  thrown  up  in  a  moment  by  a  convulsion  of  Nature. 

If  we  would  not  undervalue,  or  misconceive,  our  infinence,  then  we  should  look 
not  BO  much  to  the  position  in  which  we  act  as  to  the  results  of  our  acts. 
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Take  an  Illustration.  Step  on  board  that  ocean  steamer  as,  with  her  banners  to  the 
wind,  she  fire«  her  parting  gun ;  hundreds  are  on  her  dcclcs  about  to  realize  the 
fondly  cheriphed  anticipations  of  weary  years  ;  linlced  to  distant  homes  by  chains 
that  seem  almost  ready  to  brealc  by  their  very  length.  Far  away  in  the  distant  hills 
of  "  Fader  La«  d  "  the  old  people  await  the  return  of  that  youth  whom  you  see 
seated  on  the  forward  deck  ;  years  ngone,  with  manhood's  courage  he  left  his  na- 
tiTC  hills  for  the  golden  land  of  the  west ;  he  has  written  home  that  he  is  coming 
back,  and  their  parental  hearts  swell  with  joy  at  his  coming.  By  the  cabin  door 
sits  a  young  mother  bendiug  over  her  lufaut  child  to  hide  the  tears  that  are 
struggling  through  smiles  as  she  welcomes  the  moment  of  starting  for  her  old 
home  amid  the  fertile  stone-patches  of  New  England.  Nightly,  there,  for  years  of 
her  absence,  have  arisen  prayers  for  the  coming  of  this  happy  day  of  her  return. 
**  Sister  is  coming !"  rings  through  the  house  ;  and  the  little  boy  who  ha«  s^o  often 
sent  her  that  message  of  love  and  beauty,  "  Tell  her  I  kiPs  her  good  night  in  my 
heart,"  now  shouts  his  joyous  anticipations  of  her  welcome. 

There  is  another  on  that  deck ;  stalwart,  rough  ;  a  face  deep  marked  with  care ; 
a  rude  exterior;  tall  and  Arm  he  stands,  unheeding  and  unheeded.  The  same 
bright  images  of  his  wife  and  child  that  have  so  often  blessed  his  dreams  in  his  sol- 
itary cabin  in  the  mines,  now  rise  more  freshly  bright  and  joyous  as  he  flnds  him- 
self ticketed  for  a  berth,  and  actually  on  the  steamer  homeward  bouud. 

The  heavy  beam  rises  slowly,  wearily,  at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  test  its  own  strength ; 
quicker  and  quicker  it  moves,  until  the  noble  ship  has  waked  to  life,  and  lightly 
**  walks  the  waves  "  on  its  ocean  course. 

But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  hold.  There,  begrimed  with  dust,  sits  one  who 
bears  no  mark  of  importance,  one  whom  the  struggling  hearts  above  have  not  once 
thouirht  of  as  connected  with  their  bright  hopes,  or  the  realization  of  their  life 
dreams  of  haj»pine8S.  He  is  humble  in  occupation,  plain  in  appearance  and  dress, 
and  he  is  alone  ;  but  he  guards  the  safety-valve!  Let  him  but  for  one  moment  forget 
his  duty,  and  the  ocean  would  claim  hundreds  for  its  victims,  while  in  the  distant 
homes  we  have  pictured,  joys  would  be  turned  to  sorrow,  while  imprecations  and 
curses  on  his  head  would  mingle  with  mourning  for  their  loved  ones  dead. 

Is  it  not  then  true  that  to  correctly  value  our  influence  we  must  look  to  its  re- 
sults ? 

Nowhere  are  these  thoughts  more  properly  applicable  than  to  the  influences  and 
results  of  Primary  School  instruction.  Ilumble  and  alone  in  the  quiet  school-room 
the  Teacher  pursues  his  daily  task,  but  what  is  that  task  ?  To  mold  the  elements 
of  society.  To  form  principles.  To  develop  character.  The  seemingly  harmless, 
powerless,  minds,  now  in  his  training,  are  to  be  the  social  powers  of  future  years. 

Human  tnmquillty,  peace,  and  progress,  are  to  be  theirs  to  guard,  or  theirs  to 
destroy.  Let  him,  then,  prove  recreant  to  his  trust,  and  the  world  will  sufl*er.  Far 
away,  in  some  quiet  retre.'xt  of  virtue  and  peace,  the  mind  he  has  neglected  will 
show  itself  a  leader  in  vice,  or  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  men. 

It  will  be  my  present  purpose  to  consider  primary  instruction  in  relation  to  its 
philosophy  and  practice.  An  absence  of  near  fifteen  years  from  the  practical  duties 
of  Teacher,  will  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  place  before  you  only  the 
results  of  my  reading  and  reflections  confirmed  by  their  limited  application  at  in- 
tervals in  the  school-room. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  Primary  School  in 
the  great  work  of  education.  We  arc  all  ready  to  admit  it  as  a  gcnenil  fact,  but  not 
as  accustomed  to  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  so.  It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  that  the  public  mind  and  the  thoughts  of  eminent  Educators  are 
earnestly  directed  to  this  class  of  schools. 

Here,  most  emphatically,  Is  carried  on  *'  the  training  and  leading  forth  of  exich 
faculty  of  the  mind,  the  devclopmcntof  the  whole  mind  and  character  of  the  child." 

"  It  ia  next  to  an  Imposhibility  to  supply  in  after  years  the  omissions,  or  correct 
the  errors,  of  early  culture."    Habits  become  so  fixed,  the  mental  vigor  so  weak- 
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enedf  that  it  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  one,  or  restore  tlic  other.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Bateraan,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  says  on  this  subject :  "  At  no  i>oint  in 
the  whole  course  of  study  are  the  results  of  incomplete  teaching  so  disa^-itrous  as 
at  the  commencement.  At  the  subsequent  stages  of  education  the  mind,  emerging 
from  the  state  of  implicit  trust  in  the  mere  dicta  of  the  Master,  begins  to  assert  It- 
self, to  sift  what  it  receives,  and  find  corrections  when  they  are  needed  ;  but  at  the 
beginning  the  mind  takes  the  impress  with  unquestioning  faith,  exact  as  the  print 
of  the  seal  upon  the  wax." 

Are  there,  then,  any  fundamental  principles  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  true 
modes  of  teaching  in  primary  education  ?    There  are,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Study  cuildrem^s  misds,  and  follow  the  natural  order  of  their  db- 
velopment. 

If  we  desire  to  know  of  birds,  we  go  with  Audubon  to  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
there  in  quiet  sequestration  observe  their  natural  habits  and  learn  their  native  in- 
stincts. If  nature  furnishes  a  guide  to  us  regarding  tliese,  how  much  more  is  it 
true  of  the  child.  Let  us,  then,  go  into  a  family  circle  and  see  that  **  active,  restless, 
form,  pulled  and  hauled  about,  legs  and  shoulders,  by  roistering  companions,  roll- 
ing on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  racing  the  stairway,  yard,  or  garden,  full  of  motion  and 
life." 

Free  as  a  prairie  warbler  he  roams  about  his  home  from  morning  to  night,  until 
his  day's  work  of  mischief  done,  the  active  mind  (wliich  a  father's  chiding,  or  a 
mother's  expostulation,  has  failed  to  conquer)  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  sleep,  re- 
cruiting for  another  day  of  mischief.  He  imitates,  he  experiments,  he  investigates, 
anything  that  comes  in  his  way,  apparently  with  no  other  object  than  to  deter- 
mine whether  everything  within  his  reach  couldn't  be  some  other  way  than  as  it  is. 
Parents  are  puzzled  with  his  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of  soap-bubbles,  kite-fly- 
ing, and  a  thousand  phenomena  around  him.  He  jumps  into  the  bread-tray  in  & 
sly  moment,  and  starts  on  his  imaginary  voyage  to  sea,  not  forgetting  the  regular 
puff  of  the  steam,  the  shrill  whistle  of  alarm,  or  the  motion  of  the  paddles.  Things 
that  have  long  since  been  forgotten  by  his  parents,  suddenly  loom  up  in  his  mind, 
and  the  brightness  which  flashes  from  his  eyes  tells  how  keenly  his  mental  appe- 
tite enjoys  the  answers  to  the  rivulet  of  questions  that  come  rolicking  through  his 
lips.  Who  of  us  does  not  know  some  such  chubby-faced  odd  bundle  of  faculties, 
whose  most  interesting  employment  seems  to  be  to  worry  his  Teacher  and  evei^  body 
around  him,  by  constant  demands  for  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything  ho 
sees  ?  Tliat  mind  is  ever  active  ;  but,  notice,  it  deals  only  tcUh  cxL^tiny  tJnngsi.  '*  It 
soon  learns  the  names,  properties,  and  uses,  of  all  there  is  in  the  house,  and  longs 
to  be  out-of-doors,"  to  continue  Its  investigations  there. 

It  is,  then,  just  such  fun-loving,  mischief-making,  inquisitive,  children,  as  we 
have  seen  in  this  family  circle,  that  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  home  school  to 
the  Common  School.  Hoic  to  transplant  them,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  un- 
impaired in  the  new  soil,  their  healthy,  vigorous,  growth,  is  the  problem,  upon  a 
correct  solution  of  which  mainly  depends  the  success  of  any  system  of  education, 
but  especially  that  of  our  Common,  or  Graded,  Schools,  for  if  we  render  education 
repulsive  to  the  primary  scholar,  ho  is  either  entirely  unfitted  for  success  in  the 
more  advanced  classes,  or  his  progress  will  be  grtatly  retarded. 

In  transi)lanting  trees,  horticulturists  are  careful  to  retain  unbroken  the  more 
delicate  fibers  of  the  roots  ;  they  strive  to  carry  with  these  as  much  of  the  paretU 
$oUy  OS  can  be  made  to  adhere  to  them  ;  thus  they  secure  a  healthy  growth. 

So  of  our  children.  Rudely  disrupt  the  tender  fibers  of  their  minds,  force  off  the 
accustomed  surroundings  of  affection,  amusement,  and  freedom,  and  they  soon 
wither  and  droop.  Listless  languor  takes  the  place  of  sprightly  activity  ;  fear  sup- 
plants the  incentive  of  jdeasurable  interest.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  home 
school,  are  and  should  be  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Common  School ;  the  laws  of 
their  growth  fixed  in  the  former  should  not  be  overlooked,  or  violated,  in  the 
latter. 
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The  inqniBitiveness  of  childhood  is  but  a  miniature  of  the  reasoning  of  the  adult 
Thousands  have  heard  from  their  little  ones  the  question,  *'  What  makes  the  cover 
of  the  tea-kettle  bob  up  and  down  so  ?"  That  trivial  inquiry  (prosecuted  by 
the  mature  reasoning  of  manhood)  led  to  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  throughout  the  world.  At  first  It  was  but  the  feeble  eflfort  of  the  fledgling 
to  use  his  wings,  yet  they  were  the  same  wings  that  afterwards  developed  in 
strength,  bore  him  victorious  over  the  elements  in  his  loftiest  flights. 

To  the  extent  that  children  acquire  knowledge  altogether  in  the  concrete,  it  is 
nimilar  in  kind  and  in  the  manner  of  its  acquisition  to  that  acquired  by  adults. 
They  reason,  imitate,  and  experiment.  Children  are  scholars  always.  Their  men- 
tal faculties  are  naturally  developed  by  processes  suitable  to  their  age  and  strength. 
They  learn,  too,  mostly  from  objects  that  meet  their  eyes,  or  can  be  touched  by 
their  hands.  Their  mental  growth  mainly  depends  upon  Object-Teaching.  Like 
men  and  women,  too,  they  remember  most  faithfully  that  in  which  they  are  the 
most  interested. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mimfe  of  school  children  often  wander  out  to  play 
marbles,  spin  tops,  and  toss  grace-hoops,  in  the  yard  at  home,  while  their  listless 
ttirs  and  wearied  eyes,  in  the  school-room,  are  suflfering  inflictions  as  monotonous 
in  sound  as  they  are  dull  and  unattractive  in  color.  And  it  is  not  for  us  of  riper 
years  to  blame  them  for  doing  this.  We  did  the  very  same  thing ;  and  if  your 
school-house  was  one  of  those  old,  cheerless,  cabins,  where  you  were  sitting  upon 
no-backed  benches,  your  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  under  strict  orders  to  sit  still  and 
study  your  lesson  on  pain  of  the  birch  ;  when  going  to  school  was  correctly  defined 
**  sitting  all  day  on  a  bench  and  saying  *  a — b,'  "  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
your  own  errors  in  this  respect  fir  outnumber  those  of  your  little  ones  whose 
school  hours  (thanks  to  modern  science)  are  enlivened  by  song,  and  are  ever  vary- 
ing in  interest.  • 

8uch  are  the  children  whom  we  are  to  accompany  to  the  door  of  the  school- 
room. 

Kind  Teachers,  as  we  commit  these  little  ones  to  your  care,  remember  that  they 
come  to  continue  a  mental  training  begun  in  Nature's  School,  not  to  begin  it  anew. 

See  how  they  enter  proudly  elated  with  their  new  position,  curious  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  new  life  they  are  about  to  begin,  yet  reluctant  to  leave  the 
bright  world  behind  them.  As  they  tremblingly,  for  the  first  time,  hear  their 
names  called  by  a  Teacher,  dispel  their  fears,  let  them  feel  that  they  come  for 
pleasure,  not  for  a  task.  Instead  of  riveting  the  first  fetters  upon  their  restive 
limbs,  by  those  stem  words,  "  Take  your  seat  and  sit  still  till  I  call  you,"  talk  with 
them  then  about  home  things,  point  them  to  the  open  door,  send  them  out  where  the 
singing-birds,  the  fresh  air,  and  spacious  play-ground,  invite  them,  enjoining  them 
to  return  and  tell  you  all  about  their  play.  Let  them  see  that  their  books  are 
only  records  of  their  childish  thoughts  and  amusements,  that  they  tell  of  the  pets 
and  familiar  objects  of  their  homes. 

There  are  other  forms  than  those  of  letters,  other  facts,  for  the  school-room,  than 
that  "a — b  spells  ab,"  other  learnings  than  those  within  the  lids  of  the  new  Primer. 
It  may  be  more  expeditious  to  cram  them  with  the  mysterious  sha|»e8  which  form 
the  alphabet,  to  scold  them  well  for  not  remembering  that  A  is  just  like  a  harrow^ 
or  B  just  like  an  ox-yoke.  But,  discover  to  them  that  their  Primers  contain  only 
pictures  of  objects  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  in  their  homes,  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  common,  things  they  already  knew  of^  listening  meanwhile  to  their 
simple  narration  of  what  they  do  know  about  them,  and  you  have  established 
a  connection  between  their  homes  and  their  school  that  will  imbue  them  with 
strength  and  courage  from  the  very  revelation  it  makes  that  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge already  acjjuircd. 

Nothing  so  much  discourages  children  as  the  idea.that  they  are  entering,  in  their 
primary  studies,  upon  things  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge,  a  land  of  fogs  and 
obscurities. 
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Holbrook  justly  pays  :  "  Tlie  great  and  crying  evil  of  teaching  is  that  hook  knowl- 
edge is  kept  isolated  from  iraf  knowledge,  and  the  evil  genemlly  begins  with  the 
first  lepsons  of  the  child,  and  ends  with  the  la>t  lesson  iijion  the  collegiate  graduate. 
Thus,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  connect  the  word^i  of  the  books  with  the  ideas  of 
existing  thingf^y 

The  education  of  children  in  the  school-room  shonld  be  both  mer.tal  and  physical. 
The  two  cannot  properly  l»e  separated  in  the  Primary  School,  they  should  be  gen- 
erally blended  and  ever  co-existent.  The  songs  of  our  schools,  blending  motion 
and  instructive  facts,  are  fast  establishing  the  desired  medium  between  the  rolick- 
some  freedom  of  home,  and  the  unnatural  restraint  of  school  discipline. 

A  child  of  the  age  of  which  we  speak  should  not  be  snubbed  of  his  childish 
Arcaks  (the  natural  ebuUilitm  of  liis  pent-up  spirit).  Nature  has  filled  him  with 
elastic  springs,  and  if  you  attempt  to  force  them  to  inaction,  nature  rebels — 

"And  yet  we  cheek  and  chide 
Tl»e  airy  angels  as  tliey  float  about  us 
With  rules  of  so-called  wisdom  till  they  grow 
The  same  tame  slaves  to  custom  and  the  world." 

• 

Allow  them  then,  full  freedom  in  their  motion,  to  skip,  to  march,  to  imitate  the 
motions  of  the  mechanical  trades,  the  carpenter,  the  sawyer,  mason,  wood-cutter, 
and  shoe-maker.  Let  tlieni  reap,  thresh,  and  mow,  throw  in  sueh  exercises  and 
songs  for  a  change,  if  but  for  a  moment.  It  seems  at  first  thought  but  a  slight 
effort  for  a  child  of  tender  years  to  confine  his  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
page  of  a  book,  and  trace  their  letters  there  and  their  connection  in  words.  But 
what  powers  are  called  into  action  while  he  does  so  ?  '*  The  eye,"  says  an  eminent 
writer  on  this  point,  ''must  be  fixed  to  follow  the  form  of  the  letters  while  the 
mind  is  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  words  in  their  connection  in  tlie  sentence.  This 
effort  is  oppressive  to  the  nerves  of  vision  and  by  exhausting  ihem  renders  the  mind 
powerless  for  thought."  Children  are  thus  sometimes  accused  of  listle8suci:s  when 
they  are  simply  exhausted. 

GovemmerU  has  much  to  do  with  right  physical  education.  The  first  thing  neces- 
aary  to  success  is  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  child.  Let  smiles  always  stand 
sentinels  at  your  school-room  door  !  The  Public  School  Teacher,  too,  ought  to  re- 
member that  pupils  there  are  from  all  classes  of  society,  the  poor  and  rich,  the  proud 
and  humble,  the  prosperous  and  unfortunate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  the  system,  and  I  am  ])rond  to  sny,  from  my  experience,  that  it  is  a  most 
successful  defacer  of  false  notions  of  caste.  The  modest,  unobtrusive,  daughter 
of  poverty  is  as  often  crowned  the  chosen  Queen  of  the  May-Day  Festival,  by  the 
voice  of  her  schoolmates,  as  the  child  of  fortune  and  of  luxury.  But,  while  it  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  system,  it  imposes  a  delicate  duty  upon  the  Teacher. 
The  eye  of  the  child  is  quick  to  detect  injustice,  or  partiality,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  claims  of  all  are  ecjual,  not  only  to  your  teaching,  but  to  your 
love.  The  little  rosy-cheeked  child,  whose  patch^jd  garments  speak  of  want  and 
sorrow,  at  home,  chants  as  merrily  as  his  fellows  the  song  of  love  your  voice  has 
taught  him,  and  in  the  casket  of  ihat  heart  your  image  is  as  brightly  set  as  if  its 
throbbings  were  concealed  beneath  the  purple  of  royalty. 

Avery  good  general  rule  of  government  is,  to  be  blind  to  half  you  see  of  mis- 
chief, or  disobedience,  and  make  your  pupils  forget  the  other  half  intended,  by 
keeping  them  employed.  The  most  perfect  master  of  a  child's  love  of  mischief  is 
bis  curiosity.  It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  English  Primary  School  Teacher  that 
upon  one  occasion  his  school  became  so  disorderly  that  it  seemed  al)out  to  get  be- 
yond his  control ;  his  wife  was  standing  near,  and  seizing  her  cap  from  her  head, 
he  whirled  it  round  and  round  singing  ''  Uey-diddle  diddle,  the  cat's  in  the  fiddle," 
upon  a  high  key,  gradually,  lowering  tlie  tone,  as  one  after  another  the  children 
Joined  in  the  song,  until  in  a  quiet,  subdued,  manner,  the  attention  of  the  whole 
school  was  fixed,  rebellion  crushed,  and  order  restored. 
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Wo»ld  that  the  cap  our  Goddess  of  Liberty  wears  miirht  be  as  effectually  used  in 
quelling  the  rebellious  spirits  of  American  children  of  a  larger  growth  ! 

Such  conquests  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  pennauent,  variety  in  discipline^ 
as  in  study,  is  necessary  to  a  child.  In  every  thing  said  to  the  child,  aim  to  leave 
his  mind  free  from  perplexity,  or  doubt,  otherwise  you  will  find  him  sometimes 
unraveling  the  mystery  in  a  way  you  least  expecttd,  and  that  you  would  gladly  have 
avoided.  I  recollect  a  very  amusing  anecdote  of  a  little  three-year  boy,  wliich  may 
recall  to  your  minds  others  of  a  similar  character,  and  save  me  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  longer  upon  such  oddities  of  childhood :  A  colored  barber  was  sent  for  to 
ahave  his  uncle  who  was  sick.  Jimmy  had  a  natural  dislike  to  colored  people  and 
a  very  saucy  habit  of  calling  them  niggers.  Apprehending  some  annoyance  to  the 
negroe  if  Jimmy  met  him,  the  boy's  mother  took  him  aside  and  said  to  him,  "  Jim- 
my, there  is  a  colored  gentleman  coming  to  shave  Uncle  William  to-day,  and  you 
may  go  and  see  him  if  you  will  not  call  him  a  nigger,  for  he  is  not,  he  is  a  cfjUored 
gentleman.  Now,  you  won't  call  him  a  nigger,  will  you  ?"  "  No,  ma'am,"  promptly 
replied  Jimmy.  This  quieted  his  mother's  fears.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  barber  came.  Jimmy  watched  him  A'cry  closely,  and  seemed  evidently  to  be 
in  a  brown  study,  at  length,  going  up  quite  near  to  him,  he  gave  one  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  and  said,  "  Look  here,  you  ain't  a  nigger,  are  you  ?  You  are  a  colored 
gentleman,  but  you  look  like  a  nUjfjcr  prethithehjy  This  was  too  much  for  the  bar- 
ber, who  good-naturedly  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  his  mother. 

The  natural  order  of  mental  education  is,  perceiving,  thinking,  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing ;  and  by  following  this  order  which  we  have  already  considered  as  it 
appears  in  the  Home  School,  we  shall  best  succeed  in  the  D.iy  School.  The  child 
first  perceives  objects  as  to  form,  color,  taste,  etc. ;  he  next  perceives  their  rela- 
tions to  other  objects,  or  the  dependent  relations  of  their  parts  ;  next  he  perceives 
their  actions,  motions,  tises.  These  facts  acquired,  he  begins  to  think  about  them, 
to  create  new  relations  of  parts,  or  new  forms  of  action.  But  any  abstract  percep- 
tion has  its  immediate  connection  with  the  real  object  established  at  once,  his 
knowledge  of  things  is  always  linked  with  the  thing  itself  It  is  a  living,  acting, 
idea,  not  ft  dead,  abstract,  form.  Now,  to  such  a  child  yo\x  want  to  teach  the  al- 
phabet ;  let  me  suggest  a  method.  Some  morning  a  little  girl  brings  a  rose  for  her 
Teacher,  or  any  objects  are  brought  by  the  children  which  you  have  previously  re- 
qucj^ted  them  to  bring.  (This  is  an  excellent  method  of  interesting  children  in  the 
school,  it  links  home  and  school  so  intimately,  and  the  child  will  take  so  much 
greater  interest  in  that  which  it  owns.) 

The  morning  greetings  over,  the  opening  song  of  pnuse  to  God  ended,  you  take 
the  rose  from  the  vase — 

"  See,  children,  what  Mary  has  brought  me.    What  is  it  ?" 

"  A  rose,"  answer  the  class. 
Mary,"  you  continue,  "  tell  me  where  you  got  it." 
In  my  garden,  ma'am." 

"  Who  else  of  you  have  roses  in  their  gardens  ?  Raise  your  hands.  Well  James," 
you  say  (singling  out  some  little  boy  who  needs  encouragement  and  confidence), 
'*  what  kind  of  roses  have  you  ?" 

*'  White  roses,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  children,  I  will  now  show  you  a  picture  of  a  rose  ;  here  it  is.  Now  I  will 
show  you  the  word  rose,"  (writing,  or  printing,  it  upon  the  black-board,  under  the 
picture.)  The  word  is  examined,  analysed,  talked  about;  the  aoufids  of  its  letters 
learned,  net  their  names. 

If  the  child  can  remember  the  picture  rose,  why  not  the  toord  rose  ?  H<;  does  not 
analyse  one  more  than  the  other.  He  does  not  count,  nor  think  of,  the  leaves  in 
the  picture,  he  ap^irchends  it  as  a  whole.  So  of  the  word,  and  he  will  remember  the 
word  as  associated  with  the  real  thing  Itself,  as  he  does  the  picture. 

The  Teacher  proceeds  :  "  What  did  this  grow  upon  ?'* 

"  A  stem,"  or,  "a  bush,"  is  the  answer.    (This  word,  too,  is  written  down.) 
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"Where  did  it  j2:row?'' 

*'  In  tlie  garden." 

"What  color  is  it  r 

"  Red." 

Thus  continuing  until  several  words  arc  written  to  be  learned  at  eight,  and  then 
the  lesson  is  left  to  be  resumed  another  hour." 

The  mere  naming  of  the  letters  after  the  child  is  familiar  with  the  sight  of  words, 
is  no  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  learn  the  names  of  the  parts  of  hiB 
wagon  after  he  knows  their  uses. 

There  is  scared)^  any  limit  to  the  objects  that  can  be  used  in  this  way,  the  more 
commonplace  they  are  to  the  child,  the  stronger  are  the  associations  and  easier 
their  remembrance;  some  of  the  simplest  will  evolve  principles  of  social  and 
moral  culture  as  facts,  not  theories.    Talcc,  for  example,  a  piece  of  bread — 

"  How  many  children  here  had  bread  for  breakfast  to-day  ?" 

All  hands  will  rise.  ^ 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  Mother  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Where  did  your  mother  get  it  ?" 

"At  the  baker's." 

"  Where  did  the  baker  get  it  ?" 

"At  the  miller's." 

"  Did  the  baker  get  the  bread  at  the  miller's  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  he  got  the  flour  and  made  the  bread." 

"  Where  did  the  miller  get  it  ?" 

"He  ground  it." 

"  Ground  what,  the  flour  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  he  ground  the  wheat.'*  • 

"  Where  did  he  get  the  wheat  ?" 

"  He  bought  it  of  the  farmer." 

"  Where  did  the  farmer  get  it  ?'* 

"  He  got  it  on  his  farm  ;"  or,  "  He  raised  it." 

"  How  did  he  raise  it  ?" 

"  He  sowed  some  wheat,  and  it  grew." 

"  What  is  the  wheat  called  that  was  sown  ? 

"Seed." 

"  What  became  of  the  seed  after  it  was  sown  ?'* 

"  It  grew  and  became  wheat." 

"  When  it  had  grown,  what  did  the  farmer  do  with  it?"  And  so  on,  until  the 
chain  of  fact^  is  complete,  back  to  the  piece  of  bread  that  the  child  had  for  break- 
fast. 

Such  exercises  are  varied,  of  courtse,  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  children.  For 
more  advanced  scholars  the  philosophy  of  the  facts  would  properly  be  investigated, 
and  the  moral  deductions  of  Divine  agency  and  goodness  in  thus  fitting  the  earth 
for  the  production  of  such  grain,  would  necessarily  attract  notice.  Is  there  not  a 
view  of  dependence  and  obligation  to  his  fellow  men  esUiblishcd  here  that  will  lead 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  rights  of  others  ?  Each  person  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  piece  of  bread  is  necessary  to  the  child.  Do  we  often  think  of  this? 
Is  it  not  a  valuable  fact  for  the  child's  moral  nature  ? 

While  care  should  be  taken  to  present  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  to  require  the 
perfect  mastery  of  each  before  it  is  left,  there  should  also  be  (as  there  necessarily 
will  be)  a  variety  of  subjects  presented ;  fifteen,  or  twenty,  minutes  at  a  time  is  the 
length  of  such  as  an  exercise,  as  fixed  by  the  best  authorities.  In  such  a  lesson, 
the  smallest  exertion  will  serve  to  detect  and  bring  up  the  naturally,  or  habitually, 
passive,  or  idle,  members  of  the  class.  Have  you  not  any  classes  where  month 
after  month  some  little  boys  and  girls  have  sat,  silent  spectators,  until,  from  habit, 
you  have  come  to  expect  nothing  from  them  ?    If  so,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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class  U  at  its  liight,  and  tbey  are  Tieing  '^ith  each  other  to  catch  the  Teacher^s 
eye  with  outstretched  hands,  (a  signal  of  their  desire  to  answer,)  turn  to  such  a 
little  listless  scholar  in  some  such  language  as  this :  "  Now,  Tommy,  can  you  tell 
me  ?'*  Tommy  wake«  up  and  looks  around  him,  astonished  that  any  thing  is  ex- 
pected of  Aim.  "No,  no,  children,"  proceeds  the  Teacher,  as  each  one  still  pushes 
for^'ard  his  hand  to  answer,  "  you  keep  still,  and  let  Tommy  answer ;  he  knows 
it;  now  listen;  hear  what  he  says,"  and  soon,  more  to  his  astonishment  than 
yours.  Tommy  breaks  silence,  and  at  once  elated  by  his  self-conquest,  becomes  an 
active  thinker.  He  ha*  gained  a  victory  and  is  affected  by  it,  just  as  you,  or  I,  would 
be  after  a  hard  struggle.  Henceforth,  you  not  only  have  a  warm  friend,  but  a  bright 
scholar  in  Tommy.  A  few  words  of  encouragement,  as,  "  that's  right,"  "  that's 
pretty  near  it,"  *'  that's  a  very  good  answer,"  "  well  done,  indeed,"  encourages  the 
immediate  recipients  of  them,  and  enlists  the  interest  of  all.  Skipping  about  from 
one  to  another  in  this  manner,  will  keep  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  class. 

Is  there  a  little  nest  of  urchins  in  yonder  corner,  restless,  playful,  and  inatten- 
tive, during  recitation  ?  Select  out  the  ringleader  and  let  fly  at  him  a  question ; 
you  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  you  will  break  up  their  play,  and  improre 
the  scholars  in  their  habits  of  attention. 

/Speaking  lessons  comprise  "  the  utterance  of  words  and  the  full  development  of 
the  vocal  organs  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  distinct  and  clear  articulation  of 
sounds."  They  should  be  among  the  first  exercises  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the 
Primary',  and  carefully  preserved  through  all  the  dilflcult  words  of  the  text  of  the 
Reading  Books. 

"  By  such  early  lessons,  improper  and  unpleasant  drawling  will  be  avoided.  The 
rising  and  falling  inflections  can  be  much  aided  by  a  motion  of  the  fingers  upward 
and  downward  to  guide  the  voice." 

A  little  watchfulness,  and  the  invariable  habit  of  correcting  improper  pronuncia- 
tion and  ungmmmatical  expressions  upon  all  occasions,  during  school  hours,  will 
prevent  a  multitude  of  errors  and  much  labor  in  later  years. 

But  the  next  step  in  the  process  is  Reading,  or,  as  I  term  it,  talking  from  a  book. 
Next  to  the  proper  use  of  words,  is  the  expres^sion  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  to 
make  a  good  reader.  Now,  in  all  the  questions  we  have  just  been  putting  to  the 
class,  there  has  been  found  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  correct  emphasis,  accent,  or 
expression,  and  just  so  long  as  you  asked,  and  the  child  answered,  questions,  there 
would  be  none.  You  say  to  the  child,  *'  George,  Tommy  says  you  struck  him." 
Instantly  George  pleads  not  jiuilty  in  language  like  this  :  "  Oh  !  Teacher,  I  didn't ; 
upon  my  word  I  didn't  strike  Tommy ;  it  was  John  did  it."  Not  a  hesitation  in 
speaking,  emphasis,  or  expression ;  yet,  give  him  the  same  language  to  articulate 
from  a  book,  and  how  many  errors  would  he  commit  ? 

Row,  then,  shall  we  best  secure  these  good  qualities,  when  he  does  commence  to 
talk  from  a  book  ?  I  answer,  continue  your  questions.  Let  the  book  contain 
questions  and  answers,  the  former  for  you  to  read,  the  latter  for  the  scholar  to  read, 
or  frire  versa.  Every  answer  read  in  reply  to  you  will  have  few  such  defects  as  we 
have  named.  Children  seldom  fail  to  answer  a  question  with  proper  expression 
and  inflection.  Is  this  a  natural  indication  to  be  followed  ?  Try  it,  if  you  never 
have,  and  see  how  soon  the  least  poetical  and  dullest  of  your  school  will  read  welL 
That  is  one  thing  our  Primary  Readers  do  not  contain  enough  of,  or,  rather,  don't 
contain  any  thing  of.  If  I  had  my  way  about  Readers,  I  would  commence  the  Primer 
with  straight  lines  and  angles,  and  with  cards  to  correspond,  for  use  upon  the  wall, 
and  gradually  introduce  and  form  letters  by  continuations  of  the  elementary  lines. 
I  would  not  have  those  twenty-six  stiflT,  uniformed,  characters  on  the  first  page,  or 
first  twenty  pages,  of  the  book.  And  Reader  Number  Two  should  be  filled  with  sim- 
ple dialogues  to  be  read  by  Teacher  and  scholar,  and  everywhere,  on  every  page  of 
both  Primer  and  Reader  I  would  have  questions  full  and  ample  to  draw  out  the 
explanation  of  each  step  to  be  taken  by  the  scholar,  and  at  the  top  of  every  page 
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IM  print,  so  plainly  that  the  nearcst-sigrhtcd  Teacher  could  read  it:  "Connect  the 
words  of  this  book  with  the  ideas  of  existing  things." 

"The  crowning  beauty  of  good  reading  consists  in  a  clear,  firm,  distinct,  articu- 
lation, with  tones  and  expression  simple  and  natural,"  and  is  one  of  the  rarest,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  attainments.  Explanation  of  words  is  cons^tantly  re- 
quired and  should  precede  every  reading  lesson.  No  word  should  ever  be  read 
without  being  understood.  Somebody  has  suggested  in  more  advanced  primary 
classes  that  the  individual  scholar  should  be  required  to  call  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  the  class,  in  concert,  should  pronounce  them,  and  so  on  through 
the  lesson. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  celebrated  Statesman  and  Orator,  once  said:  **If  his  daughter 
could  have  but  one  of  two  things,  a  habit  of  correct  reading,  or  grace  in  playing  the 
piano-forte,  he  would  rrrach  prefer  that  she  should  read  and  speak,  correctly  and 
gracefully,  the  English  language,  than  to  have  her  an  accomplished  singer  and  per- 
former on  the  piano-forte." 

Another  says :  "  The  first  drill  of  the  sense  of  hearing  should  consist  in  exercises 
upon  the  elementary  sources  of  the  language — the  letters  themselves— and  a  sys- 
tematic trainhig  of  the  vocal  organs.  This  process  should  begin  with  the  ?oif«rf 
class  of  the  Primary  School,  and  be  continued,  if  necessary,  through  the  highest 
class  of  the  High  Schools  ;  it  should  be  applied  to  each  letter,  and  again  and  again, 
day  by  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  with  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
tireless  patience  till  the  ear  can  instantly  detect  and  the  vocal  organ  utter  with  pre- 
cision, any  and  all  the  sounds  of  our  grand  old  Saxon  tongue." 

*'It  is  far  easier,"  says  the  same  writer,  '*  to-day  to  find  a  good  performer  of  in- 
strumental music,  than  it  is  to  find  a  good  rciider." 

Next,  in  the  order  we  have  stated,  comes  Writing. 

For  the  lower  classes  of  a  Primary  School,  the  elementary  exercises  will  have  in- 
ducted them  much  into  the  forms  of  letters,  script  and  printed,  and  I  think  little 
else  should  be  attempted — at  least  not  in  the  way  of  writing  any  connected  sen- 
tence, hardly. a  word— until  the  arm  and  hand  are  fully  disciplined  in  simple  lines, 
curves,  and  angles.  These  combined,  in  the  most  i)rimitive  manner  form  letters,  as 
THE  BOOK ;  and  such  formations  arc  evidently  natural  and  proper  in  teaching 
letters. 

The  graded  exercises  of  Philbrick's  charts  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  simple 
linear  drawing,  but,  perhaps,  would  be  improved,  if  I  may  make  the  suggestion,  by 
continuing  through  another  chart  the  curve  movement,  which  is  the  last  upon  his 
present 'series,  combining  with  it  a  greater  number  of  the  elementary  writing 
movements  and  forms.  The  most  pernicious  habit  in  teaching  this  branch,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  is  the  total  absence  of  explanation  before  j)roceeding 
with  the  lesson.  In  writing  and  drawing,  of  which  the  simple  straight  line  is  the 
first  element,  minute  explanations  should  precede  every  cflToit  of  the  scholar.  A 
line  is  measured  space,  and  there  are  days  of  discipline  in  it.  An  excellent  plan, 
in  use  in  the  German  Schools,  in  simple  combinations  of  straight  lines,  is  to  mark 
time  for  the  scholars,  thus :  *'  one — two ;  one— two ;"  the  scholars  moving  their 
pens  up  and  down  in  the  air  without  touching  the  paper,  and  then,  afterwards,  the 
same  motions  upon  the  paper.  Writing  and  drawing  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
should  be  taught  together ;  but  no  mark,  or  stroke,  should  be  made  until  all  its 
proportions,  and  properties,  and  mode  of  construction,  arc  fully  explained  on  the 
black-board. 

In  the  German  schools  the  Teacher  first  draws,  for  example,  a  house,  then  writes 
under  it  the  word  house,  and  prints  the  same  in  the  script,  and  runs  over  the  form 
of  the  letters  with  a  pointer,  the  children  tracing  the  motions  in  the  air.  The  chil- 
dren then  form  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  they  then  draw  the  house,  a  mere  outline, 
the  Teacher  in  like  manner  going  over  it  with  the  rod,  and  the  children  imitating 
It  in  the  air  ;  the  Teacher  then  converses  about  houses. 

One  direction  in  writing  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  from  its  simplicity  it  is  a  valu- 
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able  substitute  for  the  more  complicated  directions  usually  pjiven.  That  is,  hold 
the  hand  so  as  to  feci  the  paper  with  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  This 
simple  rule  rej^ulatcs  the  position  of  the  pen  and  the  slant  of  the  letters. 

Geography^  for  the  Primary,  mu?t  necessarily  be  oral,  or  should  be  by  topics.  It 
should,  for  the  lower  classes,  be  limited  to  earth  facts.  There  are  different  opinions 
and  modes  adopted,  hut  Professor  Bache,  a  writer  of  eminence  and  of  great  research 
in  the  European  schools,  gives  the  following : 

"The  Teacher  drew  first,  from  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  different  objects,  or 
bodies,  a  definition  of  the  tiM*m  *  body  ;'  then  led  them  to  define  '  extension,'  '  dimcn- 
aicm,'  etc.  and  thus  furnished  them  ideas  of  sj)ace.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  to 
establish  tfie  po!!>ition  of  th(^  cardinal  points.  He  then  commenced  with  a  map  of 
the  city  they  were  in,  gave  an  account  of  its  localities  and  history,  thi*n,  widening 
into  circles,  the  natural  and  i)oUtical  features  of  the  surrounding  district  were  des- 
crit)ed,  always  giving  the  real  directions  of  places,  etc.'* 

Of  this  he  says  : 

"I  have  carefully  compared  other  methods  with  this  and  give  this  method  greatly 
the  preference  over  others  as  not  only  teaching  geography  and  connecting  history 
with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence  while  it  improves  the  memory." 

In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  use  outline  maps  and  draw  maps  upon  the  board. 
To  vary  the  recitation,  one  pupil  indicates  the  location  of  a  place  and  another  gives 
the  name  of  it,  and  the  reverse.  In  the  lower  primary  classes  the  natural  method 
of  learning  geography  seems  to  be  by  the  relation  of  things,  of  objects  to  locality, 
and  this  affords  the  cue  to  elementary  instruction  in  this  branch. 

There  are  few  children  who  can  not  tell  you  the  country  where  the  oranges, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits,  common  in  our  fruit-stands,  are  produced ;  and  any  child 
will  listen  with  attention  and  interest  while  you  tell  him  all  about  the  country 
where  his  oranges  grew,  or  where  his  pet  parrot,  or  monkey,  was  caught. 

Teach  geography  to  primary  children,  then,  by  topics,  productions,  animals,  man- 
ufactures. A  boy's  jack-knife  is  a  preface  to  the  geography  of  England,  if  it  is 
stamped  "Rogers  &  Sons,  Sheffield."  Its  location,  its  manufactures,  its  coal- 
mines, its  rivers,  are  ail  directly  connected  with  that  one  object,  that  probably 
never  gave  the  boy  a  thought  beyond  its  condition  for  whittling. 

Accompanied  by  the  use  of  a  globe  and  Tellurium,  how  admirably  would  the  mind 
of  even  a  very  young  child  be  thus  prepared  for  mapping  off  these  countries  in  out- 
line map-drawing. 

My  own  impression,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  that  we  have  no  proper,  or  full, 
■ystem  of  elementary  geographiwil  instruction  yet  published.  The  child  is  told 
that  the  earth  is  round,  often  without  any  access  to  a  globe,  or  illustration  by  a 
spherical  body,  and  is  immediately  referred  for  further  knowledge  to  a  plane-sur- 
face, a  flat  country.  This  precisely  corresponds  with  his  every-day  observation  of 
the  earth  itself.  He  walks  upon  a  plane-burface,  bounded  by  a  circle,  as  it  seems  to 
him,  and  yet  this  idea  of  the  earth's  rotundity  is  left  for  his  feeble  faith  to  reconcile 
with  the  contradictory  evidence  of  his  senses,  unaided.  Now,  if  the  child  is  to 
have  any  idea  at  ail  of  the  earth's  shape,  it  should  be  a  truthful  one,  and  inas- 
much as  the  truth  contradicts  his  percei)tion8  by  sight,  by  so  much  the  more  should 
the  aids  be  increased  to  relieve  his  perplexity. 

Suppose  we  start  in  instruction  in  map-drawing  with  this  chart  on  which  are 
outlined  the  simplest  forms,  lines,  angles,  curves,  etc.  and  when  these  can  be  drawn, 
proceed  with  the  outline  of  an  island,  a  cape,  a  river,  a  mountain,  etc.  Oral  in- 
struction having  previously  been  given,  in  topics  referring  to  various  countries,  and 
their  forms  upon  the  globe  having  been  made  familiar,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  sketch 
those  forms  as  he  has  apprehended  them,  upon  a  spherical  surface,  a  pumpkin,  if  no- 
thing better  is  at  hand.  (The  preparation  called  "  liquid  slate,"  which  can  be  used 
upon  any  cloth,  or  smooth  surface,  spread  on  with  a  brush,  forms  an  excellent  sur- 
face for  the  talc  pencil) 

This  outline-mapping  should  follow,  somewhat,  the  natural  observation  of  the  ctiild 
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—first,  the  general  form  of  the  coast ;  next,  the  same  form  filled  in  with  the  larger 
rivers  and  mountains;  next,  the  general  political  diA'isions,  the  names  of  the  different 
points  being  learned  with  each  progressive  step  ;  and  so  on  in  regular  and  general 
progression,  until  the  whole  is  compJetc.  At  first  sight,  a  compfe^e  map  confnsea 
the  child  by  its  multiplicity  of  rivers,  mountains,  political  divisions,  towns,  mil- 
roads,  etc.  etc.  and  the  idea  of  being  able  to  draw  that,  seems  utterly  impossible 
to  him.  But  take,  for  example,  the  map  of  North  America,  as  we  have  indicated, 
and  when  the  outline  of  coast  is  to  be  drawn,  cover  up  three-quarters  of  the 
map,  leaving  only  one-fourth  to  be  seen  and  studied ;  when  this  is  mastered,  ex- 
posing another  fourth,  and  so  on  to  its  completion.  Each  of  these  tasks  is  but 
little  more  than  the  drawing  of  a  single  island,  or  mountain,  which  the  child  has 
already  learned. 

Thus,  confusion  of  facts  in  the  child's  mind  is  avoided.  Every  geographical  lo- 
cality and  division  Is  learned  systematically,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  ac- 
quired, that  cannot  be  forgotten  because  it  is  progressive  and  simple. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  whether  such  a  coui-sc  is  not  better  than  to  use  the 
plane-surface  of  a  slate,  or  black-board,  with  the  complete  maps  now  in  use. 

Anthntdic,  in  tlie  Primary  School,  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  simple  elements, 
counting,  adding,  and  dividing.  This,  too,  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  com- 
mon things,  brought  by  the  scholars  themselves,  such  as  marbles,  kernels  of  com, 
buttons.  These  objects  and  similar  ones  would  ser\'e  well  to  occof)y  the  time  of 
the  children  while  not  reciting  to  the  Teacher.  The  fact  of  a  result  is  all  that  such 
minds  will  grasp  at  first,  as  thisy  mature  they  can  reason  how  it  is  produced.  The 
Numeml  Frame,  or  Abacus,  is  of  great  utility  in  this  branch. 

Gratmnary  in  the  Primary  School,  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  thinking  lesson. 
Sentence-building,  the  construction  of  sentences  with  reference  to  the  meaning 
only,  not  in  the  least  to  grammatical  terms,  will  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the 
use  of  language,  which  is  the  great  province  of  education. 

Among  the  Getwnd  Kxerches,  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one  is  that  of  sug- 
gesting some  topic  and  allowing  free  conversation  and  questions  about  it  by  the 
scholars.  It  will  astonish  those  Avho  have  not  tried  it,  to  find  how  the  questions 
of  very  small  children  about  common  things  will  sometimes  puzzle  them. 

The  Teacher  will  often  in  these  exercises  realize  the  force  of  the  reply  made*by 
the  old  negro  to  Chief  Justice  Marshal.  The  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  tniveling  and  had  broken  the  shaft  of  his  car- 
riage ;  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  he  called  a  negro  slave,  near  by,  to  aid  him. 
The  negro  came,  and  with  his  hatchet  cut  a  piece  of  wood  and  splintered  it,  and 
bound  up  the  broken  shaft,  the  Judge  meantime  looking  on  with  singular  interest. 
When  the  job  was  completed,  said  he,  **  W«  11  now,  Ned,  tell  mfe  why  was  it  I  didn't 
thhik  of  that  V"  "  Oh  !  Massa  Marshal,"  said  Ned,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  reason.  You 
know  some  folks  have  a  heap  more  sense  than  others." 

So  you  will  find  sometimes,  when  you  open  that  storehouse  of  oddities — a  child's 
mind — that  children  have  more  sense  on  some  subjects  than  adults.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent exercise,  and  properly  conducted  not  only  benefits  the  children  but  spreads 
the  contagion  for  investigation  through  the  whole  district,  for  children  going  home 
from  such  exercises  will  question  their  parents  and  set  them  to  thinking.  In  Spell- 
ing, the  system  of  word-building  seems  the  most  nearly  based  upon  the  natural 
order  of  learning.  A  spelling  stick,  a  light  frame,  with  a  cross  piece,  (grooved  to 
receive  blocks  with  letters  uj)on  them,)  is  placed  before  the  chvss  and  a  letter  in- 
serted, as  thus :  A — then  N  prefixed,  then  M  following  it,  and  E  after  that,  the 
sound  of  each  block  and  combination  being  called  for  as  it  is  placed.  Topic  lessons 
in  spelling,  too,  are  important.  Why  should  the  memory  of  a  child  be  loaded  with 
such  heavy  abstractions  as  in-eom-pat-i-bil-i-ty — com-mu-ni-ca-tion,  when  it  has  not 
learned  to  spell  the  name  of  a  single  bone  in  its  body,  or  article  of  food  it  eats,  or 
clothes  it  wears.  Spell  through  the  table  then — spell  things  up  stairs  and  down 
stain— out  of  doors  and  in  doors— all  things  of  common  use  and  observation 
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Every  child  has  use  for  euch  knowledge.  Slates,  for  elementary  drawing  and  alpha- 
betical blocks,  afford  pleasant  recreation  for  the  little  ones  when  not  immediately 
engaged  with  the  Teacher.  Any  of  the  oldest  girls,  or  boys,  can  profitably  direct 
their  use. 

Thus  I  have  followed  up,  in  its  natural  order,  this  department  of  education.  I 
have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  children  of  tender  years,  but  experience  will  prove  that 
the  principles  here  discussed  will,  in  more  explicit  development,  apply  with  suc- 
cess to  older  classes.  Some  of  the  views  here  hinted  at,  you  will  find  elaborated 
in  the  "  Papers  for  Teachers,"  second  series,  a  work  recently  published  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  one  that  furnish  to  Teachers  of  any  grade  a  large  amount  of  very 
valuable  practical  information. 

Such  a  course  of  teaching  is  not  alone  due  to  the  child,  it  is  the  legitimate  object 
and  purpose  of  our  Common  School  system.  It  is  confidently  claimed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  classical  course  of  study,  a  collegiate  education — that  it  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  grasp  any  subject.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
mass  of  children,  in  this  day,  are  educated  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  cannot 
study  the  Classics.  If,  then,  we  cannot  so  adapt  our  course  of  study  and  modes  of 
teaching  as  to  secure  this  develoi)ment  of  the  mental  powers,  especially  those  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  fitting  our  children  for  the  practical  duties  of  American 
citizenship,  or  American  society,  then  they  can  get  it  no  where.  The  Common 
School  is  truly  called  the  *'  People's  College,"  and  just  In  proportion  as  we  fail  to 
discipline  the  reasoning  powers,  to  develop  the  power  of  thinking,  and  thus  im- 
part mental  strength,  just  so  much  do  we  detract  from  the  advantages  of  our  schools 
— the  birthright  of  our  children.  The  great  secret  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
mind,  or  Yankee  enterprise,  as  other  nations  tenn  it,  is  its  quick  perception  and 
reasoning  power.  Now,  let  me  ask,  is  not  such  a  training  as  w^e  have  discussed  the 
only  true  mode  of  securing  this  end  ?  Is  it  not  the  only  way  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish such  a  mental  power?  It  is  the  practical  want  of  our  lives  in  the  eircumstimces 
which  surround  us,  and  if  it  is  the  true  mode,  how  important  that  it  should  be- 
gin in  the  Primary  School,  and  be  followed  up  in  logical  order  to  manhood. 

Our  American  educators  are  waking  up  to  this  faet.  Prussia  and  European  coun- 
tries, have  long  hincc  adopted  this  natural  order  of  development  as  the  basis  of 
their  system  of  instruction.  They  know,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "That  it  requires 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  laws  of  menial  life  and  action,  and  the  springs  of  feel- 
ing; the  broadest  views  of  the  philosophy  of  education  considered  both  as  a  science 
and  an  art;  and,  the  rarest  combination  of  personal  qualities,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social,  that  can  well  be  conceived."  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  lianiard,  of  the 
lamented  Mann,  of  Stowe,  Philbrick,  and  others,  of  equal  eminence  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  of  all  the  eminent  writers  of  Europe  upon  the  subject  of  education.  Yet 
hardly  any  gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with  schools  as  Trustee,  or  Superin- 
tendent, will  not  be  able  from  his  own  experience  to  substantiate  my  remark — that 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  friends  of  parlies  who  desire  positions  in  our  schools, 
to  apply  for  them  in  the  Primary  Department,  because  the  applictint  is  young  and 
Inexperienced,  and  cannot  undertake  any  other.  The  main  question  in  estimating 
the  fitness  of  Teachers  for  the  charge  of  a  Primary  School  should  be,  "  Have  they  a 
high  degree  of  teaching  power."  The  best  scholarship  is  often  connected  with  the 
poorest  tact  in  teaching. 

In  Prussia,  Scotland,  and  Saxony,  the  power  of  retaining  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  &iHC  qua  non  in  a  Teacher's  qualifications.  The  use  of 
such  modes  of  teaching  in  a  mixed  school,  is  not  so  completely  practicable  as  in 
graded  schools.  But  by  a  little  management  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  monitors,  or 
older  scholars,  of  the  class,  they  may  be  successftil  in  the  former. 

But  I  have  detained  the  Convention  already  too  long. 

It  Is  no  idle  assertion  that  upon  the  Teachers  in  this  State  has  devolved  a  public 
duty,  more  difficult  and  more  delicate  than  has  yet  been  performed  in  our  favored 
Ifnfl.    We  have,  here,  elements  to  bLend,  a  social  aauU^unation  to  perform,  that 
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bas  not  existed  elsewhere,  in  any  of  the  colonics  of  early  timen  in  this  country,  or 
any  State  of  recent  date  in  our  Union.  The  Fa'^au  and  the  Christian,  the  differing 
opinions  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  blended  to 
form  a  harmonious,  peaceful,  order-loving,  community.  Durin*::  our  day,  at  least, 
the  children  will  represent  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  their  parents ;  hence, 
in  teaching,  we  are  to  act  directly  upon  these  elements. 

Here,  too,  is  not  an  unimportant  outpost  of  civilization,  that  can  be  g:uarded  by 
the  mechanically  drilled  soldier.  The  race  of  Californians,  whom  you  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  field  of  action,  are  not  to  be,  they  cannot  be,  passive,  or  inactive.  Tho 
circumstances  of  their  location  will  force  tiiem  into  action,  should  they  be  ever  so 
much  disinclined  to  duty.  Training  such  a  people,  molding  such  society,  is  pre- 
eminently your  duty.  Teachers  of  CaliJbmia. 

In  a  valley  in  New  England  there  is  a  small  mountain  ;  its  summit  inviting  man 
to  the  enjoyment  of  scenery  which,  for  its  quiet  beauty,  in  our  country,  at  least, 
finds  no  rival.  Almost  encircling  its  base,  a  mere  silvery  band,  winds  the  Indian 
Quon  ah-ta-cut ;  beyond  its  nether  bank  is  expanded,  almost  to  the  limit  of  vision, 
the  alluvial  i>lain,  fertilized  by  its  annual  deposit;*,  while  in  sight,  twenty  villages, 
with  their  glittering  .spires,  are  partly  concealed  in  groves  of  native  oak.  This 
valley  is  cultivated  iu  one  vast  field,  unobstrucied  by  fences  except  at  the  village 
gates,  and  when  the  crops,  in  great  variety,  extending  each  in  narrow  strips,  far 
back  from  the  river,  become  vari-colored  in  their  diflferent  stages  of  maturity, 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  Industry, 
affluence,  religion,  and  knowledge,  seem  to  have  clustered  around  that  mountain, 
till  the  very  air  is  filled  with  peace  and  joy. 

What  made  Mount  Holyoke  thus  bright,  and  all  around  so  beautiful  and  lovely 
in  its  culture  and  adorning^  ?  How  came  the  hand  of  industry  to  spread  so  bright 
a  carpet  over  this  lov.  ly  valley?  Descend  the  mountain  and  pass  through  those 
villages,  you'll  hear  the  answer  from  every  grove  as  the  m<'rry  sehool-boy  rings 
his  shouts  of  joy.  Tfie  Free  Public  School  is  there!  It  has  tilled  those  fields,  spread 
out  those  gardens,  reared  those  spires  of  hope,  filled  those  groves  with  homes  of 
contentment,  intelligence,  and  love.  What  others  have  done  there,  you  are  to  do  in 
California.  Twelve  years  have  not  past,  yet  there  are  springing  up  the  evidences 
that  the  power  wielded  alone  by  free  education  has  established  its  empire  here. 
The  energy,  enterprise,  and  activity,  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  has  been  al- 
ready transplanted  to  our  soil,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  from  Monte 
Diablo,  we  shall  sec  our  valleys  like  those  of  New  England,  thickly  dotted  with 
free  Common  Schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Who  that  can  add  one 
to  the  number  of  these  will  not  be  worthier  of  a  crown  than  the  titled  monarch, 
whose  might  has  won  kingdoms  for  him  ?  God  speed  the  day  and  richly  reward 
those  of  you  who  thus  unostentatiously,  a«  Teachers,  fight  the  battles  of  truth 
and  freedom. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  m.  the  Institute  adjourned. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  met  at  one,  p.  m.;  President  Moulder  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  names  of  new  Delegates  were  registered. 

Reports  of  ComiiiltteeB. 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

The  Committee  on  Writing  and  Drawings  report  as  follows : 
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Tour  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  a  system  of  Penmanship 
and  Drawing,  would  respectfully  report : 

That  we  have  examined  a  number  of  different  systems,  all  of  which  we  find  char- 
acterized by  peculiar  excellencies,  and  differing  very  widely  from  one  anotlier.  Yet 
none  of  these  combine  so  many  of  the  principles  of  penmanship  and  drawing  so  re- 
quisite as  that  which  was  by  its  author  explained  to  this  Convention.  As  our  rea- 
sons for  recommending  this  worlc,  we  simply  refer  the  members  of  this  Convention 
to  said  lecture.  We  have  carefully  compared  what  was  said  by  its  autlior  with  the 
other  systems,  and  take  pleasure  in  indorsing  all  that  was  said  in  regard  thereto. 
We  would  also  state  in  this  connection  that  the  System  of  Penmanship  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco,  as  shown  in 
the  following  report  of  their  Committee  on  Text-Books,  viz: 

"the  burgess  system. 

Tour  Committee  on  Text-Books  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  they  have  examined  the  System  of  Penmanship  presented  by  Hubert  Bur- 
gess, Esq.  and  approve  of  the  same.  The  simplicity  of  the  system,  the  progressive 
steps  contemplated  in  the  series  of  copies,  the  especial  directions  for  each  copy, 
the  maxims,  all  relating  to  the  subject  of  penmanship,  the  completeness  in  detail 
of  the  whole  series,  all  commend  themselves  and  impress  us  favorably.  The  author 
claims  that  the  sjstem  is  baaed  upon  the  *'  arm  movement,"  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  known  ;  it  contains  explicit  directions,  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil,  or 
Teacher,  at  the  head  of  each  page ;  that  the  pupil  is  taught  practically  how  to 
make  every  letter  in  both  alphabets  ;  of  what  elements  they  are  formed,  and  their 
relative  proportions  ;  that  the  analysis  of  the  capital  alphabet  is  particularly  simple, 
reducing  the  principles  to  but  two  elements  ;  that  the  system  is  not  one  of  imitation 
but  practically  scientific ;  that  the  whole,  taken  together,  forms  not  only  a  com- 
plete system  of  copy-books,  but  a  practical  manual  of  penmanship. 

Your  committee  fully  indorse  these  claims,  and  recommend  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
ftilly  approves  of  the  System  of  Peumauship  presented  by  Hubert  Burgess,  Esq. 

HMolved,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  this  Board  will  adopt  and  use  said  system  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  and  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  KNOWLES, 

GEORGE  M.  BEERS. 
To  the  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco." 


It  would  be  unnecessar}'  for  us  here  to  state  the  reasons  for  recommending  the 

System  of  Drawing,  as  they  have  already  been  laid  before  the  Convention  In  a 

forcible  manner. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  ANDERSON, 

SPARROW  A.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Burgess  read  a  communication  relating  to  his  System  ot 
Writing,  which  he  said  would  soon  be  published. 

Beportand  communication  were  received  and  laid  on  the  table, 
pro  tern. 

ON  OBAMMAB  AND  COMPOSITION. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  various  Text-Books  on 
Grammar  and  Composition,  report : 
That  oat  of  a  number  of  mcritorioiiB  workB  on  Grammar  which  have  come  under 
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their  notice  thej  recommend,  for  nse  in  primary  classes,  **  Clark^s  First  Isessons/* 
or  "Greene's  Introduction,"  and  in  more  advanced  classes,  "Clarlt^B  Practical 
Grammar,"  or  "Greene's  Elements  of  English  Grammar." 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  what  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  works  we  have  named.  Each  of  the  introductory  works  in  question  presents 
the  elements  of  grammar  in  a  series  of  oral  exercises,  and  both  careftilly  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  points  not  readily  understood  by  the  young  pupil.  Each  work  appears 
to  have  been  the  result  of  the  conviction  that  whilst  the  science  of  language,  in  its 
more  abstruse  developments,  tasks  the  energies  of  mature  minds,  yet  its  more 
practical  features  may  be  vividly  exhibited  to  children.  In  "Clark's  Practical 
Grammar,"  and  in  "  Greene's  Elements,"  the  student  is  led  by  an  inductive  system 
of  analysis,  to  investigate  the  structure  of  sentences.  Due  attention  is  paid  in  both 
systems  to  a  thorough  course  of  etymological  and  syntactical  parsing ;  each  word  ia 
considered,  primarily,  with  respect  to  its  form ;  secondarily,  with  respect  to  its 
office — which  latter  determines  its  part  of  speech.  The  analytical  explanations  of 
Clark  are  more  concise  than  those  of  Greene. 

Diagrams  are  made  use  of  in  Clark's  system  as  an  important  aid  to  analysis ;  and 
the  black-board— that  great  co-laborer  of  the  modem  Teacher— enlivens,  in  part,  this 
ordinarily  dry  study.  Though  to  the  grammatical  tyro  diagrams  may  appear  super- 
erogatory, yet  they  are  philosophical  and  easily  mastered.  The  objection  might  be 
raised  that  they  constitute  no  essential  part  of  language.  The  same  objection  will 
apply  to  geometry,  geography,  and  aritlimetle ;  yet  emblems  are  very  properly  con- 
sidered as  almost  indispensable  in  the  study  of  these  braqches  of  education.  By 
the  aid  of  lines,  the  assistance  of  the  eye  is  given  to  the  mind ;  and  the  faculty  of 
memory  being  less  exerted,  that  of  judgment  has  more  control  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers.   Abstract  truths  thus  become  tangible. 

Clark's  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  and  has 
been  officially  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 

The  committee  also  recommend  to  the  acquaintance  of  Teachers,  "  Weld  and 
Quackenbos'  New  English  Grammar."  As  text-books  on  composition,  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  recommend  for  beginners,  "  Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  in  Com- 
position ;"  and,  for  more  advanced  students,  the  same^uthor's  "  Course  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric."  The  committee  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  composition  is  yet  a  desideratum ;  the  works  recommended  are 
compilations  of  previous  works  on  the  same  subject,  on  an  improved  plan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  I.  RYAN, 
H.  B.  JANES, 
MARIA  TOTHILL. 

The  report  was  received  and  laid  on  the  table,  pro  tern. 

ON  GEOORAPHT  U^D  HI8TOBT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Geography  and  History  was 
then  read,  as  follows  :  * 

The  Committee  on  Geography  and  History  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report:  After  having  carefully  examined  the  various  Text-Books  on  Geog- 
raphy, they  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

Ist.  For  a  Primary  Geography,  that  of  Cornell  stands  unrivaled  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity, scope,  and  general  arrangement  and  matter  of  questions.  "  Warren's  Pri- 
mary "  they  consider  too  complicated  for  a  first  book,  and  others  are  deficient  in 
arrangement. 

2d.  They  find  "Cornell's  Grammar  School"  superior,  as  a  whole,  to  any  other. 
The  committee  ia  well  aware  that  other  intermediate  works  possesa  many  ezcelleot 
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qualitiefl,  particnlarly  Warren's.  The  descriptive  in  Warren's,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  descriptive  with  the  map  questions,  they  consider  superior  to  Cornell ;  but 
the  maps  of  Cornell  and  the  map  questions,  in  regard  to  both  arrangement  and 
matter,  they  consider  as  excelling  all  others.  Having  examined  the  two  works 
page  for  page,  carefully  and  critically,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Cornell's  is  en- 
titled to  the  preference. 

Sd.  They  would  recommend  "  Cornell's  High  School  Geography"  for  the  use  of 
Teachers  only,  as  they  consider  it  altogether  too  cumbersome  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Ab  a  compendious  work  on  Geography,  and  a  work  for  reference,  it  stands  unri- 
Taled. 

4th-  They  consider  **  Warren's  Physical  Geog^phy  "  a  book  of  superior  merit  and 
the  best  extant,  and  would  recommend  its  adoption. 

5th.  They  find  "Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  with  Keys,"  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  su- 
perior to  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  as  indispensable  in  teaching  geography  with 
rapidity  and  precision.    They  recommend  their  use,  most  emphatically. 

6th.  They  find  *'  Holbrook's  Common  Terrestrial  Globes  "  stiperior  to  any  other, 
and  recommend  their  adoption;  also,  ** Holbrook's  Slate  Globes."  An  additional 
reason  for  advising  the  introduction  of  these  globes  is  that  they  open  the  way  for 
the  introdnction  of  Holbrook's  apparatus  complete. 

7th.  In  regard  to  Histories,  the  lu embers  of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
**  Lossing's  Primary,"  and  "  Lossing's  Pictorial  Histories  of  the  United  States," 
form  a  series  excelling  all  others  in  quantity,  terseness,  quality,  and  general  arrange- 
ment, and  recommend  their  adoption.  For  a  general  history,  they  ore  of  opinion 
that  Worcester's  combines  more  excellent  qualities  than  any  other,  and  recom- 
mend it. 

In  making  the  above  recommendations,  the  committee  have  attempted  to  supply 
inch  works  as  would  best  meet  the  wants  of  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  above  mentioned  text-books,  in  the  hands  of  efficient  and  judicious 
Teachers,  would  be  the  best  medium  of  imparting  a  complete  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a  Common  School  education. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  McCHESNEY, 
J.  D.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Committee. 

Eeport  was  received  and  laid  on  the  table,  pro  tern. 

ON  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Sciences  : 

The  Committee  on  Mathematical  Sciences  report  that  they  have  had  under  con- 
sideration text-books  of  various  authors  on  the  different  branches  of  that  subject. 
They  have  considered  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  series  of  works  for  use,  in  the 
Public  Schools,  distinguished  for  its  popular,  simple,  concise,  practical,  and  critical, 
character.  They  therefore  recommend  Prof.  Charles  Davies'  **  Elementary  Alge- 
bra;" *^ Elementary  Geometry;"  and  "Practical  Mathematics,  with  Drawing  and 
Mensuration,  applied  to  the  Mechanic  Arts."  They  also  recommend  a  reference  on 
the  part  of  the  Teacher  to  Prof  H.  N.  Robinson's  '*  Algebra,"  "  Geometry,"  "  Sur- 
veying," "  Analytical  Geometry,"  and  "Calculus;"  and  to  Prof  Gillespie's  "Land 
Surveying. 

JOSEPH  HOLDEN, 

THOS.  S.  MYRICK, 
CHAS.  S.  MoARTHUR, 

Committee. 

Beport  was  reoeiyed  and  laid  on  the  table,  ^ro  tern. 
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ON  MORAL  SCIENCE  AND  MUBIC. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Moral  Science 
and  Music : 

Tonr  committee  recommend  the  following  text-books  npon  Moral  Science  and 
Vocal  Music :  For  High  Schools—"  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  by  Dr.  Wayland. 
This  work  possesses  undoubted  literary  merit,  and  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
form  a  complete  system  of  ethics.  Such  a  system  necessarily  includes  the  subject 
of  "  Personal  Liberty."  We  do  not  think  that  the  objections  to  this  work,  which 
have  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Montgomery  and  others,  are  of  sufficient 
weight  to  cause  its  exclusion  from  our  Public  Schools. 

For  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  Mixed,  Schools — "  Elementary  Moral  Lessons," 
by  M.  F.  Cawdery.  This  book  contains  thirty-two  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  two  or  more  interesting  narratives,  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
pupils  in  the  departments  for  which  the  work  is  selected. 

For  a  text-book  upon  Vocal  Music  for  High  Schools,  and  the  first  class  for  Gram- 
mar and  Mixed  Schools,  we  have  selected  the  "Musical  Bouquet"  and  "Institute 
Choir,"  by  Wm.  B.  Bradbury  and  Chas.  C.  Converse ;  and  for  other  departments,  in 
which  a  text-book  is  required,  the  "Golden  Wreath,"  by  L.  A.  Emerson. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLIS  H.  HOLMES, 

D.  C.  STONE, 

MISS  A.  S.  BARNARD, 

Committee. 

Eeport  received  and  laid  on  the  table, ;)ro  tein, 

MINOBITT  REPORT. 

The  following  is  a  minority  report  from  same  committee  : 

As  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  text-books  on  Moral  Science  and 
Music,  I  would  report  that  I  agree  with  E.  H.  Holmes,  D.  C.  Stone,  and  Miss  A.  S. 
Barnard,  in  the  recommendation  of  the  music  books  named  in  their  report ;  and, 
also,  of  "  Elementary  Moral  Science,"  by  M.  F.  Cawdery ;  but  dissent  from  them  in 
recommending  "  Wayland's  Moral  Science,"  which  treats  at  length  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  chapter  entitled,  "Personal  Liberty." 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  upon  tlie  subject  of  slavery  as  an  abstract 
question,  it  mnst  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  it  is  a  legal  institution  in  a 
portion  of  our  country,  and  recognized  as  an  existing  fact  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  continual  agitation  of 
this  subject  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  North,  has  resulted  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  our  Union. 

If  our  Federal  compact  is  to  be  restored.  It  must  be  by  leaving  the  domestic  in- 
stitution of  the  South  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  South,  and  relieving  that  por- 
tion of  our  country  from  the' danger  in  which  the  continued  discussion  of  this  8ul>- 
Ject  must  involve  it.  But  how  is  this  agitation  of  the  question  to  be  stopped  if  our 
school  text-books  are  to  be  full  of  it,  and  the  youth  of  our  country  are  to  be  taught 
to  abhor  the  evil  and  the  section  where  it  exists,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
political  relationship  of  the  North  and  the  South  forbids  tliis  irritation  of  sectional 
feeling,  and  the  Jeopardizing  of  sectional  interest?  It  is  for  reasons  of  policy  and 
duty,  politically  and  socially  considered,  that  I  object  lo  the  use  in  our  Public 
Schools  of  any  text-book,  which  treats  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  should  liave  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  an  edition  of  "  Wayland's  Moral  Science,"  with  the  chapter 
on  "  Personal  Liberty "  omitted,  and  a  slight  modification  of  other  parts  of  the 
work ;  but  I  cannot  approve  of  its  Introduction  into  our  Public  Schools  in  its  prea- 
ent  sliape. 

RespectMly  suboDiitted, 

LUCY  A.  M.  GROVE. 
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ON  OBJECT-TEACHING,   CALISTHENICS,  AND  GYMNASTICS. 

The  Committee  on  Object-Teaching,  Calisthenics,  and  Gym- 
nastics, recommended  the  following  works  for  use  of  Teachers  : 

On  06^<-7V<ic/i<n^.— "Pleasant  Pages  for  Yonng  Readers  "—Allen  &  Spier,  San 
Francisco.     **  Papers  for  the  Teachers,"  by  Henry  Barnard. 

On  CalUthtnict  and  Qytfmaatia. — "  The  Family  Gymnasium  " — Fowler  &  Wells, 
New  York. 

JOHN  SWETT, 

L.  C.  VAN  ALLEN. 

ON  SCHOOL  REPORTS  AND   REGISTERS. 

Mr.  Denroan  submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  recommendiug 
some  uniform  system  of  Class  and  Term  Register,  and  School  Reports,  have  care- 
ftilly  investigated  the  subject,  and  unanimously  report  in  favor  of  adopting  a  gene- 
ral system  of  collecting  school  statistics  throughout  the  State  and  Union. 

We  have  examined  several  different  kinds  of  School  Registers  in  use  in  this  and 
the  eastern  States,  but  the  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  that  we  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  recommend  for  your  adoption  any  particular  form,  or  system,  for  the 
present.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  Standing  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
arrange  a  uniform  system  of  School  Registers  and  Reports,  and  recommend  the  same 
for  the  adoption  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Your  committee  would  also 
recommend  that  these  reports  contain  complete  and  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  attendance,  absences,  tardiness,  and  truancy,  in  school.  Also  the  correct  method 
of  obtaining  the  average  and  per  centoge  of  attendance. 

School  discipline  is  also  a  subject  which  has  not  received  that  attention  which  its 
importance  in  connection  with  the  training  of  youth  demands.  We  therefore  de- 
sire to  specially  recommend  the  necessity  of  reporting  the  number  of  cases  of  cor- 
poreal punishments  inflicted  during  the  term,  or  year,  with  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  offense,  and  the  effects  and  results  accomplished. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  furnish  each  dis- 
trict in  the  State  with  these  blank  Registers  and  Reports,  and  that  Teachers  be  re- 
quired to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  their  returns  to  the  County  Superintendent 
before  they  can  receive  their  salary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  DENMAN, 

0.  J.  MEAD, 

B.  M.  HANCE, 

JOHN  GRAHAM. 

ON  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported  through 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Shearer. 
Eeport  tabled,  jpro  tern. 

Unfinished  Business. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Dakon,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Convention  adopted  the  resolution  limiting  the  admission  of  pu- 
pils to  those  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  was 
taken  up  and  a  very  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Hamilton  of  Napa^  Nevius^  and  Denman  of  San  Francisco,  par- 
ticipated. 
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The  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Humboldt,  offered  the  following  substitute  to 
the  resolution  last  named  : 

Henolvfdy  That  School  Trufttees  and  Boards  of  Education,  should  have  discretion- 
ary power  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
Public  Schools  under  their  charge  to  the  period  between  six  and  twenty-one  years ; 
provided^  that  nothing  herein  recommended  is  intended  to  change  the  basis  on 
which  State  and  County  School  Moneys  are  distributed. 

After  debate,  the  whole  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Haskins,  of  Yuba,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Convention  substituted  "  six  to  twenty-one  years,"  for  "  four 
to  eighteen  years,"  in  the  resolution  originally  offered  by  him 
providing  for  the  basis  on  which  the  School  Fund  belonging  to  a 
district  should  be  distributed,  in  case  of  the  division  of  a  district 
during  a  school  year. 

The  vote  was  reconsidered,  the  amendment  rejected,  and  the 
resolution,  as  originally  offered,  adopted. 

Dr.  Collins,  of  San  Joaquin,  proposed  the  following: 

Hewlved^  That  the  whole  subject  of  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  together  with  the 
reports  of  sub-committees,  be  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  county,  who  shall  report  to  a  subsequent  Convention, 
or  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  be  embodied  in  their  next  report  to  the 
Legislature. 

Pending  the  discussion  on  the  above  resolution,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  made. 
Carried. 


SIXTH    DAY. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 

Saturday,  June  1, 1861. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  ten,  a.  m. 

The  President  introduced  the  first  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Theodore  Bradley,  of  Solano,  who  delivered  an  able  and  instruc- 
tive address  upon  "  The  End  of  Grammatical  Study  and  the 
Proper  Means  to  that  End." 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bradley's  address,  the  President 
introduced  the  second  Instructor  of  the  day,  Mr.  George  W. 
Bunnell,  of  San  Francisco,  who  delivered  an 

Address  upon  the  Art  of  Memory. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :— For  the  liberty  I  take  in  thus  trespassing  upon  your 
time  and  attention,  I  can  only  find  an  excuse  in  the  reflection  that  perhaps  I  may 
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present  to  yon  in  a  new  li§:ht  a  subject,  "  The  Art  of  Memory/*  which  cannot  but 
be  of  engrossing  interest  to  every  Teacher.  For  what,  among  the  many  and  labori- 
ous tasks  of  the  Teacher,  is  more  irlcsome  than  the  perpetual  repetition  and  drill  to 
which  every  pupil  must  be  faithfUlly  subjected  before  he  can  be  sent  forth  from  the 
many  stamps  of  the  mini  of  education,  a  bright  and  perfect  coin,  with  every  fact 
projecting  sharp  and  salient  from  the  tablet  of  the  memory  ?  And  what  obstruc- 
tions are  more  insurmountable  in  the  ever-ascending  path  of  knowledge  than  those 
bristling  files  of  dates  and  figures — terrible  to  the  heart  of  every  school  boy— with 
which  many  a  study  besides  that  of  history  is  encumbered  ?  How  very  few  persons 
can  be  found  who  have,  as  the  saying  is,  the  power  ^  or  faculty^  of  recollecting  figures, 
every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  Is  aware. 

As  a  test  of  this  fact,  though  one  is  scarcely  needed,  I  will  call  upon  any  one 
present  to  rise,  who  is  confident  of  the  ability  to  give,  for  instance,  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  any  twenty  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  The  one  propos- 
ing to  do  this  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  any  cities  he  pleases. 

Again,  should  I  call  upon  you  to  give  the  year  of  the  death  and  the  age  of  each 
of  as  many  illustrious  men  of  the  past,  whose  names  are  as  shining  lights  and  im- 
perishable monuments  along  the  vista  of  by-gone  years ;  and  should  I  add  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dates  which  form  a  skeleton  of  ancient  profane  history ;  the  one 
hundred  and  fifl^'-six  figures  indicating  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  circle ;  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  globe ;  the  most  important  compara- 
tive velocities ;  a  selection  of  the  specific  gravities  of,  say  a  hundred  substances ; 
the  population  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  world ;  an  entire  summary  of  a 
census  of  the  United  States ;  the  numbers  attached  to  the  sixty-four  squares  of  the 
chess-board,  which  the  Knight  will  touch  upon,  as  contained  in  the  celebrated  prob- 
lem of  Euler — which  numbers,  I  venture  to  say,  the  mathematician  himself  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  remember,  although  his  feats  of  memory  were  prodigious 
and  incredible ;  a  selection  of  the  most  important,  scientific,  artistic,  and  other 
&cts ;  the  names  of  the  monarchs  of  England  from  the  earliest  times — in  all  fifly- 
six — calling  upon  you  to  give  the  order  of  each,  counting  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  dynasty ;  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  number  of  years 
of  his  reign  ;  tables  of  the  constellations,  comprising  the  number  of  stars  in  each ; 
of  the  decrease  of  the  degrees  of  longitude,  and  of  temperature  according  to  the 
altitude ;  and,  leaping  fro(n  things  mundane  to  the  starry  heavens,  shuuld  I,  in  all 
seriousness,  request  you  to  give  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun, 
their  diameters,  volumes,  degrees  of  light  and  heat ;  the  diameters  of,  and  their 
inclinations  to,  their  orbits ;  years  required  to  go  to  each,  annual  revolutions,  veloci- 
ties, surface  in  square  miles,  possible  population,  and  other  innumerable  fiicts  in 
regard  to  them,  which  I  might  mention,  almost  ad  libitum — should  I,  I  repeat,  call 
upon  you  to  answer  these  questions  without  explaining  myself,  and  on  your  re- 
fusal, perhaps,  tell  you  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  and  all  of  you  to  master  a 
system,  and  that  too,  with  but  little  labor,  that  would  enable  you  to  carry  all  this 
mass  of  information,  and  much  more,  with  you  to  the  grave,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
be  laughed  at — perhaps  pitied,  for  my  apparent  folly.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  assure  you  this  is  all  within  your  reach. 

The  system  by  which  these  wonders  may  be  accomplished  was  invented  by  a 
French  Astronomer  and  scholar,  by  name  Frances  Fauvel  Gouraud.  What,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  thing,  induced  him  to  attempt  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  arti- 
ficial memory,  was  his  own  constitutional  inability  to  recollect  dates,  or  figures. 
Indeed,  he  says  of  himself,  that  his  memory  of  figures  was  so  defective  that  he  had 
never  been  able,  when  a  boy  at  school,  to  remember  even  the  date  of  l^is  own  birth, 
an  epoch  a  hundred  times  learned  by  him  and  as  often  forgotten.  This  we  may 
well  credit,  though  extraordinary— setting  aside  the  corroborative  fact  that  many 
instances  of  ttiis  kind  have  been  observed — when  we  recollect  that  many  arc  able 
to  remember  facts  and  words  with  ease  who  are  totally  powerless  to  permanently 
•tore  up  in  the  mind  dates  and  figures.    The  system  was  only  carried  out  to  its 
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present  extenlf  after  years  of  stodj  aod  experiment.  He  took  for  his  basb  the  sys- 
tem of  Aimi*  Pariff,  who  foonded  hi«  work  upon  the  system  of  Feinaigle,  who  had 
for  till  predefjesHor  the  learned  theologian,  Dr.  Grey,  Rector  of  Hinton.  in  North- 
amptonshire, £n((land.  And,  to  go  yet  farther  back  into  the  misty  past,  Cicero,  in 
his  **  Dc  Oratore,"  and  Quintilian,  give  the  honor  of  the  4n»t  inTention  for  assisting 
the  memory  to  Simonides,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  who  flourished  aboat  the  sixty-first 
Olympiad,  and  whose  death  is  dated  at  the  year  467  b.  c. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  briefly  glance  at  a  list  of  some  of  those  notables, 
who  are  said  to  have  possest^cd  great  powers  of  memory.  The  fir^t  aathenticated 
spcdmen  of  prodigious  power  of  memory  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  good 
fkther  Adam,  as  we  learn  from  Genesis,  chap.  II,  verses  19th  and  20th,  as  follows : 

**  And  the  Lord  God,  having  formed  out  of  the  ground  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,** 
etc.  **  And  Adam  called  all  the  beasts  by  their  names,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  all  the  cattle  of  the  field,"  etc. 

Without  considering  how  Adam  obtained  a  knowledge  of  those  names,  we  must 
admit  that  his  memory  must  have  been  titanic  indeed,  to  have  gone  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  a))pellntions,  and  not  created  irremediable  confusion.  Pliny 
says  that  Cyrus  knew  by  heart  the  names  of  all  the  ofiScers  and  soldiers  of  his 
armies — and  they  were  not  a  mere  handful. 

The  Emperor  Otho  is  related  to  have  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  accession  to 
the  Empire  of  the  world  to  his  great  power  of  retaining  names.  He  had  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  when  be  was  their  companion  as  a  simple 
officer,  and  he  used  to  call  every  one  by  his  proper  name.  The  soldiery,  flattered 
at  what  they  considered  a  mark  of  sympathy  from  Otho,  persuaded  themselves  that 
if  ever  elevated  to  the  supreme  power,  such  an  Emperor  could  not  forget  in  the 
distribution  of  his  imperial  favors  any  one  of  those  whose  names  he  remembered 
■o  well.  In  consequence  of  this  seemingly  wise  reflection,  as  soon  as  Otho  raised 
tlie  standard  of  rebellion  ngainst  Galba,  they  all  declared  in  his  favor,  and  opened 
to  him  the  ])ath  of  universal  sovereignty,  by  helping  him  to  overthrow  his  competi- 
tor for  the  throne.  But  it  appears  that  Otho  had  not  a  memory  very  tenacious,  for 
we  learn  that  three  months  afterwards  his  soldiers  perceiving,  doubtless,  that  he 
was  beginning  to  forget  them,  abandoned  hira  to  his  fate — when  Vitellius,  in  his 
turn,  attempted  to  tt  ar  from  his  grasp  that  scepter  which  ninety-five  days  before  he 
had  himself  snatched  fVom  the  hand  of  Galba. 

But  if  memory  gained  a  throne  for  Otho,  however  short  his  reign  may  have  been, 
this  single  example  would  be  suflScient  to  prove— a  thing  certainly  unnecessary  be- 
fore an  audience  of  Tearhers — that  affood  menwry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  disdained,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  to  strengthen, 
Improve,  and  enrich,  this  precious  intellectual  faculty  in  which  such  a  number  of 
people  arc  deflcient.  Would  the  time  permit,  I  could  mention  perhaps  fifty  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  spoken  of  in  history  as  the  possessors  of  remarkable  memo- 
ries. Among  them  arc  those  who  were  distinguished  by  a  power  of  remembering 
Isolated  words ;  some,  languages ;  others,  who  had  memories  for  calculation,  aa 
WalllH,  Buxton,  Colburn,  and  Eiiler;  others,  prose,  as  Fortius  Latro,  the  orator  Hor- 
tcnslus,  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Justus  Lepsius,  Bourbon,  and  many  more. 

Ilow  insignitlcant  Is  the  number  representing  those  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
possessed  of  remarlcable  memories,  when  compared  with  that  which  denotes  the 
millions  of  human  beings  that  have  lived  and  died  since  the  world  began. 

1  have  had  prepared  a  manuscript  containing  the  problem  of  the  ratio  of  the  clr- 
cunifereuco  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  carried  out  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
places  of  decimals  ;  a  table  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  historical  dates  ;  a  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  globe;  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
seventy-two  of  the  principal  cities;  a  selection  of  comparative  velocities;  the 
deaths  and  ages  of  great  men ;  and  a  selection  of  the  date«  of  scientific  and  other 
important  diseovurios.    If  it  ia  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  put  this  selection  into  the 
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hands  of  a  committee  of  ten,  and  request  them  to  propound  to  me  any  questions 
contained  therein,  in  any  order  they,  or  yon,  may  wish,  that  I  may  practically  illus- 
trate to  you  in  a  very  small  degree — owing  to  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  method— the  power  of  the  system  which 
has  enabled  me  by  about  twelve  hours  of  study,  at  intervals  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  figures  above  referred  to. 

A  committee  of  ten  having  been  appointed  by  the  chair,  ques- 
tions, taken  at  random  from  the  mass  of  facts  above  mentioned, 
were  propounded  to  the  lecturer,  who  answered  them  instanta- 
neously, without  making  a  single  error.  The  audience  having 
been  fully  satisfied  of  the  speaker's  ability  to  give  any  date,  or% 
figures,  contained  in  the  list  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  he 
proceeded  to  briefly  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  as  follows : 

I  must  preface  my  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  memory  by  remind- 
ing you  that  I  can,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  me,  do  no  more  than  give  a  mere 
outline  of  the  basis  of  the  system.  Nor  can  I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  all  present 
perfect  adepts  in  the  science ;  but  merely  to  give  you  as  strong  proof  of  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  as  that  I  have  presented  of  its  poicer.  The  consonant  sounds  of 
the  language  are  made  by  an  ingenious  classification  to  represent  the  ten  Arabic 
characters  of  the  decimal  notation.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  represent ^^rw 
by  VDordsy  which  connected,  as  I  shall  presently  illustrate,  with  the  events  of  which 
the  dates  are  to  be  memorised,  are  ten  thousand  times  more  easily  remembered  than 
the  figures  themselves,  and  which  remain  daguerreotyped  upon  the  memory  with 
wonderful  permanency. 

The  connection  betweenlthe  sounds  and  the  letters  is  shown  in  the  following 
Uble: 
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X— K,  8,  (7, 0,)  or  K,  Sh,  (7, 6,)  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  and  W,  H,  Y,  have  no  numerical  value. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  learned,  in  order  to  commence  the  application  of 
the  system,  is  the  above  table,  so  philosophical  in  its  arrangement,  that,  once 
learned,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  One  should  acquire,  as  an  initial  step,  the 
faculty  of  reading  the  sounds  as  figures,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  adapting  the  system  to  the  memorization  of 
dates.  For  an  example,  I  will  take  the  date  of  the  invention  of  letters  by  t?ie  Egypiian 
Memnon^  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  1821,  b.  c. 

Mrst — We  select  the  most  appropriate  word  containing  the  consonant  sounds  re- 
quired to  stand  for  the  figures  of  the  date.  Among  others  we  find  the  words 
divine  idea  [containing  the  consonants  D  (1),  V  (8),  N  (2),  D  (1).] 

Secondly — The  mnemotechnic  words  are  to  be  connected  with  the  event ;  thus, 
the  Invention  of  Letters  by  the  Egyptian*  Memnon,  may  justly  be  considered  a 
"  Divine  Idea." 

*  And  0  hard,  before  a,  o,  n,  as  in  cap,  cap,  cot;  also,  cA  hard,  as  in  cAaracter. 
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For  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  we  may  adopt  the  formula :  At  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death  in  a  "  Watery  Bed." 
[T  (1),  R  (4),  B  (9)  D  (1).] 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  more  of  these  examples,  many  of  which  (as 
Gouraud  Justly  remarks)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  figures  have  been  adapted  to  the 
words,  not  the  words  to  the  dates. 

I  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  very  cursory  illustration  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  this  science  (for  it  may  be  called  such),  yet  you  must  all  agree  as  to  ita 
simplicity. 

I  now  propose  to  ask  your  attention  a  short  time  longer,  that  I  may  state  Tuno 
this  system  of  mnemotechny,  or  art  of  memory,  may  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
children  in  our  schools.  It  is  plain  that  it  would  be  an  easy  task  for  children,  with 
^  minds  sufficiently  matured  to  pursue  with  success  the  study  of  grammar,  to  ac- 
quire, from  the  black-board,  in  progressive  lessons,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
simple  principles  upon  which  the  whole  system  depends.  After  these  have  been 
fully  learned,  the  formula,  composed  by  the  Teacher  for  the  dates  of  the  history 
they  may  use,  should  be  dictated  to  them,  and  the  connection  between  the  event 
and  the  mncmotechnic  word  carefully  explained,  for  it  is  necessary  that  this  con- 
nection should  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  learner,  so  that  when  the  date  is 
called  for,  the  essential  word  may  instantaneously  occur  to  the  mind.  What  I 
mean  by  "  explaining  the  connection,"  I  will  illustrate.  Troy,  as  Virgil  tells  us, 
was  destroyed  by  a  sacking  conflagration.  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
the  destroying  flames  undoubtedly  very  hot.  So  that  we  can  safely  say  that,  the 
destructum  of  Troy  was  completed  by  the  raging  flames  of  a 

Hot  Wood  Fire. 
1  18  4 

This  last  phrase,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  table,  would  represent,  upon 
its  analysis,  T,  D,  F,  R,  1184;  and  certainly  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  think  of 
Troy  without  thinking  also  of  these  mncmotechnic  words. 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  study  of  hiHtorical  dates  by  this  method,  in- 
stead of  being  a  hateful  task  to  the  student,  will  become  a  delightful  amusement 
and  a  pleasing  interruption  of  the  monotony  of  school  labor. 

It  was  Gouraud^s  intention  to  publish  a  volume  containing  the  dates  of  United 
States  history  arranged  according  to  his  plan ;  but  I  believe  his  death  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  Teacher  to 
compose  the  formula,  and  give  them  to  the  class  to  be  copied  and  learned. 

M.  Gouraud,  by  an  extension  of  the  principles  which  I  have  partly  explained,  has 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Astronomer  to  carry  in  his  mind  a  complete 
vocabulary  of  his  science,  containing  facts  that,  before  the  advent  of  Gouraud,  the 
wildest  imagination  would  not  have  conceived  the  idea  of  memorizing ;  within  the 
reach  of  every  student  to  have  always  with  him  a  full  encyclopedia  of  the  dates  of 
facts  which  he  has  learned,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  dstes,  would  be  a  con- 
fused sea  of  mixed  information,  upbearing  upon  its  turbulent  surface  a  few  Jigttres^ 
like  rari  nantes  in  gvrgite  vasto^  uncertain  of  their  existence,  and  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  sink  for  ever  into  the  abyss  beneath  them ;  within  the  reach  of  every 
Schoolmaster,  beleaguered  by  a  regiment  of  rigid  examiners,  to  overwhelm  the  at- 
tacking parties  with  stubborn  flies  of  unbending  figures ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
within  the  reach  of  every  poor  boy,  with  even  a  limited  amount  of  brains,  who  can- 
not, perhaps,  attend  school  long  after  he  is  tall  enough  to  pass  goods  over  a  counter, 
to  put  to  shame  many  a  person  of  greater  intellectual  pretensions,  who  acquired 
his  historical  knowledge  by  hum-drum  and  mechanical  repetition. 

This  great  genius  who  has  killed,  by  one  brilliant  eflTort  of  his  intellect,  that  mon- 
Simmy  horreftduniy  ingens^  itifontie,  of  the  student  of  history,  or  the  statistician — figures 
and  dates — well  deserves  to  be  ranked  tlb  one  of  the  great  educational  minds  of  the 
age. '  In  this  era  of  Free  Schools  and  Free  Libraries,  which  bring  a  good  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  when  the  man  who  can  discover  any  better  method 
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of  acqniriog  information,  who  can  shorten  the  tedious  and  oftentimes  unintelligible 
processes  of  the  old  authors,  who  adds  a  pillar,  or  ornament,  to  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge, ei^oys  a  greater  triumph  and  secures  a  more  lasting  renown,  than  were  gained 
in  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance  by  the  grim  and  stalwart  warrior  riding  home- 
ward with  the  armor  of  his  slain  enemy  clanldng  at  his  saddle-bow,  Gouraud  may 
take  his  stand  among  the  highest,  and  gain  by  the  comparison. 

To  us,  the  Trainers  of  the  actors  yet  to  take  positions  in  the  drama  of  life,  ho  has 
bequeathed,  dying,  a  rich  legacy  ;  and  let  us  not  unthinkingly  reject  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  BunnelFs  address,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  returning  the  especial  thanks  of  the  members  for  his  in- 
teresting exercise. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Institute^  the  Con- 
vention assembled. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

The  names  of  additional  Delegates  were  registered. 

Mr.  Rj'an,  of  San  Joaquin,  offered  a  resolution  returning  the 
thanks  of  the  Convention  to  the  various  companies  and  individ- 
uals who  had  conferred  favors  upon  the  members^  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Moulder  called  Mr.  Nevins  to  the  chair,  and  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  resolution. 

The  substitute  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Eyan,  and,  as  amended, 
reads  as  follows : 

Besoived^  That  the  thanks  of  the  State  Educational  CouTcntion  of  California  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Capt.  James  Whitney,  Jr.  President  of  the  Califor- 
nia Steam  Navigation  Company;  to  Chtw.  Mintum,  Esq.  President  of  the  Petaluma 
and  Contra  Costa  Steam  Company ;  to  James  B.  Larue,  Esq.  President  of  the  steam- 
ers San  Antonio  and  Oakland ;  to  Capt.  E.  J.  Weeks,  of  the  Suisun  and  Napa  lines 
of  steamers;  to  J.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad ;  to  Messrs.  Green  »fe  Co.  Couch  &  Co.  and  Wooley  &  Co.  proprietors  of 
stage  lines  in  Amador  County  ;  and  through  those  gentlemen,  to  their  respective 
companies,  for  their  liberality  in  transporting  Delegates  to  and  from  this  Conven- 
tion free  of  charge  ;  to  John  W.  Tucker,  Esq.  for  his  generous  offer  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  the  use  of  this  Convention  without  charge;  to  Mr.  Badger,  for 
the  use  of  the  piano  placed  at  our  disposal ;  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
for  the  tender  of  their  rooms,  etc.  to  the  Convention ;  to  the  proprietors  of  the  In- 
ternational, and  other  hotels,  of  San  Francisco,  for  favors  extended  to  members ;  to 
Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Co.  Hodge  tt  Wood,  Carl  &  Flint,  J.  J.  Lecount,and  Tyler  Bros, 
booksellers,  for  the  courtesies  extended  by  them  to  the  Committees  on  Text-Books, 
and  to  the  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  Complimentary  Re- 
Union  given  by  them  to  delegates  from  the  interior  of  the  State  ;  and  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Convention  notify  the  gentlemen  named  of  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Hesofvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  also  tendered  to  Messrs.  Gteorge 
W.  Minns,  Uubert  Burgess,  John  Swett,  James  Denman,  Henry  B.  Janes,  Theodore 
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Bradley,  and  George  W.  Bunnell^  for  their  able  and  Instructive  addresses  before  this 
Convention. 

The  resolutions,  as  thus  amended,  were  unanimously  adopted. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Linden,  of  Alameda,  Mr.  Eyan  agaia 
offered  his  second  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Befwli'ed^  Tliat  the  especial  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon. 
A.  J.  Moulder,  our  present  worthy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
providing,  as  Lecturers  in  the  State  Teachers*  Institute,  gentlemen  whose  lectures 
prove  them  an  honor  to  the  profession  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  experi- 
ence and  ability  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Moulder  briefly  returned  thanks  for  the  flattering 
acknowledgments  of  his  services.  He  expressed  much  gratitica- 
tion  at  the  success  of  this,  the  first  Institute  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  more,  or  less,  an  experiment,  but  the  experiment 
had  worked  well.  It  had  enabled  him  to  see  where  defects  ex- 
isted, and  wherein  improvements  could  be  made,  and  in  the  next 
Institute  convened,  he  would  take  measures  to  remedy  those  de- 
fects, and  adopt  those  improvements. 

Mr.  Denman  stated  that  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  would 
reopen  on  Monday,  and  invited  Delegates  to  visit  them. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Swett  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Journal. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools,  President  Moulder  offered  the  following  resolutions  on 
music : 

Resoltfcd^  That  mnsic  is  an  important  branch  of  education. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  Teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  simple  melody  and  the  theory  of  "  musical  notation." 

Besdved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  different  Boards  of  Education  to  provide  for 
musical  instructions  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  Pianist,  led  the  Convention  in  singing — 

Songs— ^'^  America,"  to  the  air  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  by  the  Convention. 
**  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  chorus  by  the  Convention. 

At  half  past  twelve,  p.  m.  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  reassem- 
ble in  an  hour. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  half  past  one,  p.  M. 
President  Moulder  in  the  chair. 
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Unfiniahed  BofllnesB. 

Mr.  Denman  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Collins, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
county,  to  whom  should  be  referred  the  reports  of  the  various 
Committees  on  Text-Books,  with  instructions  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  next  Convention,  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leonard,  the  resolution  was  so  amended  as 
to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  the  committee  at  discre- 
tion. 

Adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  upon 

The  State  Committee  on  Text-Books. 
GEORGE  W.  MINNS,  San  Francisco Chairman. 


Dr.  W.  P.  GIBBONS,  Alameda, 
S.  R.  De  LONG,  Amador, 
J.  B.  McCHESNEY,  Butte, 
JOHN  BAGNALL,  Colusa, 
JOSEPH  HOLDEN,  Calaveras, 
C.  S.  McARTHUR,  Contra  Coata, 
B.  F.  D0RRI8,  Del  Norte, 
M.  A.  LYNDE,  El  Dorado, 
SOLOMON  COOPER,  Humboldt, 
J.  H.  PARKS,  Marin, 
G.  H.  STRONG,  Monterey, 
J.  M.  HAMILTON,  Napa, 
JOHN  C.  WELLS,  Nevada, 


E.  J.  SCHELLH0U8E,  Placer, 
J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Sacramento, 
M.  I.  RYAN,  San  Joaquin, 
FREEMAN  GATES,  Santa  Clara, 
H.  S.  LOVELAND,  San  Mateo, 
A.  P.  KNOWLES,  Santa  Cruz, 
J.  D.  LITTLEFIELD,  Solano, 
M.  E.  BAKER,  Sonoma, 
JAMES  S.  JACKSON,  Sierra, 
THOS.  A.  LEGGETT,  Stanislaus, 
R,  W.  WILSON,  Tehama, 
JOHN  GRAHAM,  Tuolumne, 
O.  L.  MATTHEWS,  Yolo, 


D.  C.  STONE.  Yuba. 

AT  LABOB. 

JAMES  DENMAN,  San  Francisco,  JOHN  C.  PELTON,  Yuba, 

HENRY  B.  JANES,  San  Francisco,         H.  A  PIERCE,  Yolo, 
Dr.  C.  COLLIJ^S,  San  Joaquin,  C.  J.  FLATT,  Solano. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Long,  of  Amador,  the  committee  were  re- 
qaested  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  one  week  before  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Convention. 

Report  on  Permanent  Organization. 

The  report  on  Permanent  Organization  was  taken  from  the 
table. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  drafting  of  rules  for  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  Teacher's  Convention,  would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
preamble : 

For  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  California,  and  the  ele- 
Tation  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  adopt  the  following  Constitution : 

Articlb  I.  This  organization  shall  be  liinown  as  the  "  California  State  Teachers' 
Convention." 
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Art.  n.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  .Vice-Presi- 
dent, Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present — except  the  President. 

Art.  IIL  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State,  shall  act  as 
President  of  this  Convention,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  regular  meetings* 
deliberate  on  all  questions  brought  before  the  Convention,  and  to  appoint  all  Special 
and  Standing  Committees.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  President. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary to  correspond  with^the  different  County  Superintendents  on  business  relating 
to  the  Institute. 

Art.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  intrusted  to 
his  care  by  the  Institute,  and  to  pay  out  by  order  of  the  Secretary. 

Art.  VI.  Any  person  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
public  instruction  in  the  State,  or  in  any  Private  School,  College,  or  University,  or 
engaged  in  editing  any  educational  periodical,  or  any  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
the  city,  or  county  in  the  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  Applications  for 
membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred,  to  a  committee ;  and  all  applicants  recom- 
mended by  said  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Convention  by 
signing  the  Constitution.    Honorary  members  may  be  admitted. 

Art.  VII.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Institute  shall  be  held  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November,  1861,  and  semi-annually  thereafter,  at  such  places  as  the  majority  of 
members  may  agree  upon,  and  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  one  month  prior  to  said  meeting,  by  publication  in  different  papers  of 
the  State. 

Art.  yilL   The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds*  vote  of  membert 

present. 

J.  M.  SHEARER, 

J.  BURNHAM, 

H.  J.  SPENCER, 

Committee. 

The  fleveral  articles  were  considered  separately. 

Article  first  was  adopted. 

Article  second  was  amended  by  substituting  "  Vice-Presidents" 
for  "  Vice-President." 

Articles  third  and  fourth  were  adopted. 

Article  fifth  was  amended  by  substituting  "  Convention  "  for 
"  Secretary." 

On  motion,  the  word  "  Institute  "  was  stricken  out  wherever 
it  occurs,  and  the  word  "  Convention  "  substituted  for  it. 

Article  sixth  was  amended  by  adding  to  the  list  of  those  who 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  "  Past  State,  County,  and  City, 
Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  Trustees  and  Members  of 
Municipal  Boards  of  Education." 

The  last  clause  of  article  sixth  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"  Applications  for  membership  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
on  Credentials." 

Article  seventh  was  so  amended  as  to  read :  ^*  The  time  and* 
place  of  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  shall  be  the  same  as 
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those  designated  by  the  State  Saperintendent  for  the  meetiDg  of 
the  State  Institute." 

Article  eighth  was  adopted. 

The  articles,  thus  amended,  were  then  adopted  as  a  whole/ as 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  Educational  Convention. 

Ckshool  Lands,  eto. 

Mr.  Denman  introduced  and  supported,  in  a  few  remarks,  the 
following  resolution  : 

Renoii^^  That  our  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Ja«. 
McDougall  and  Hon.  Milton  S.  Latham,  arc  hereby  reqaested  to  use  their  influence 
and  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  location  and 
Bale  of  School  Lands  in  California,  in  Ueu  of  those  sections  in  the  mineral  districti, 
which  haye  not  been  located. 

Adopted. 

Duty  of  Parents. 

Mr.  Minns  offered  the  following  : 

Hfnolpcdy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  to  visit  the  schools  attended  by  them ;  that,  by  so  doing, 
tbey  will  manifest  an  interest  in  the  schools,  encouraging  alike  to  the  Teacher  and 
scholar,  and  will  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  public  education ;  and  that 
we  cordially  invite  and  earnestly  urge  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  public  generally,  to  visit  at  any  time  the  schools  under  our  charge, 
and  to  witness  the  regular  exercises. 

Mtsotvfdy  That  we  also  call  the  attention  of  all  having  the  care  of  children  to  the 
importance  of  sending  them  to  school  regularly  and  punctually. 

Adopted. 

Officers,  eto. 

On  motion,  the  present  officers  were  continued  in  their  posi- 
tions until  the  organization  of  the  next  Convention. 

Mr.  Tait  was  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Eecording  Secretary. 

CommQiiicatlon. 

A  communication  from  a  lady  was  read  by  Mr.  Nevins,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a  Toxt-Book  on  Morals. 
Eoceivod  and  placed  on  file. 

State  JoumaL 

Mr.  S.  A.  Smith  offered  the  following  report  on  the  State 
Journal : 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  8tat« 
Teachers'  Journal,  and  to  report  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  Journal,  properly  conducted  and  well  supported,  might 
be  nuido  very  valuable  to  the  Teachers  as  a  fVequent  and  accessible  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  best  of  tha  talent  engaged  in  the  profession,  and  beneficial  to 
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the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  State.  Other  interests  have  their  organs — 
farmers,  miners,  merclianta,  doctors,  etc.  have  their  respective  publications  estab- 
lished to  advocate  their  views  and  to  communicate  that  information  necessary  to 
each  in  his  calling.  But  the  great  cause  of  Public  Education  in  California  has  no  or- 
gan in  which  Public  School  Teachers  may  advocate  their  own  cause,  discuss  all  ques- 
tions, and  express  their  opinions  upon  all  measures  affecting  the  condition,  or  wel- 
fare, of  the  Public  Scliools  of  the  State.  In  their  opinion,  our  Educational  Journal  is 
to  contain  general  intelligence,  informing  the  Teacher  of  anything  interesting,  or 
important  for  him  to  know  in  his  profession,  which  might  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  articles  upon  the  best  method  of  teaching ;  notices  of  books  the  most  use- 
ful to  Teachers ;  questions  for  examination  in  the  different  branches  taught  in 
Common  Schools,  and  essays,  original,  or  selected,  upon  any  subject  interesting  to 
Teachers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  in  order  that  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind  should  succeed,  it  must  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  Teacher  in 
this  State ;  every  Teacher  should  show  his  interest  in  the  work  by  subscribifig  for  il, 
and  as  many  as  possible  should  write  for  it. 

Therefor  ,  since  it  is  necessar}-,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  ascertain  whether  such 
a  journal  as  is  contemplated  will  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  to 
place  it  upon  a  firm  footing,  we  submit  the  following  resolution  for  your  adoption: 

Jioiolved^  That  a  committee  of  nine — five  to  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  four  in 
different  parts  of  the  State — be  appointed  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  County  Sn- 
perintendents  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  in  its  support ;  to  de- 
termine the  size  and  character  of  the  journal,  and  draw  up  a  set  of  regulations  for 
its  future  publication  ;  to  nominate  a  Board  of  Editors,  and  such  other  committees 
as  they  may  deem  necessary ;  to  issue  a  prospectus  for  gratuitous  circulation ;  to 
open  a  list  of  subscriptions ;  to  attend  to  any  other  business  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  such  a  journal,  and  to  submit  their  report  to  the  Convention  at  its 

next  regular  session  for  its  adoption. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

SPARROW  A.  SMITH, 
GEORGE  W.  MINNS, 
FREEMAN  (iATES,  Jr. 
JOHN  SWETT, 

Committee. 

The  report  wa8  accepted,  and  the  accompanying  resolution 
adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  com- 
mittee : 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

george  w.  bunnell,  thomas  s.  myrick, 

John  swett,  george  tait, 

george  h.  peck. 

SACRAMENTO.  EL  DORADO. 

SPARROW  A.  SMITR  Dr.  H.  8.  HERRICK. 

80LAN0. 

SYLVESTER  WOODBRIDGE,  Jr. 

8AN     JOAQUIN. 

A.  E.  NOEL. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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or 
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BKNJ.    P.    AVERY STATE   PRINTER. 


^istnuj^ll  report. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly 

OF  THE  State  of  California: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instraetion  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  from  the  Department  of  Instruction,  as  required 
by  the  Act  of  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Respectfully, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 
Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction. 


R  E  I>  O  R  T. 


A  review  of  the  progress  of  our  Schools,  and  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  our  system  of  Public  School  education  during  the  past  six 
years,  for  which  period  the  present  Superintendent  has  had  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  exhibits  some  striking  and  gratifying  results. 

Our  population  has  largely  increased,  and  with  it  has  increased,  in  a 
much  larger  ratio,  the  number  of  schoolable  children,  i.  c,  the  number 
of  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  ago. 


Number  of  children  (4  to  18)  reported  by  census,  January  Ist, 
Number  of  children  (4  to  18)  reported  by  census,  January  1st. 

1868 ; 

Increase  in  six  years 


29,018 
72,821 


43,808 


Prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  no  census  was  taken  of  the 
total  number  of  children  of  all  ages  (under  twenty-one)  in  the  State. 
Since  that  time,  under  instructions  from  this  Department,  such  a  census 
has  been  regularly  taken.  From  the  best  information  available,  we  may 
estimate  the  total  number  of  children  of  all  ages  in  the  State : 


January  1st,  1857 

Total  number  reported  by  census,  January  1st,  1808 

Increase, H 


40,000 
114;668 


74.668 


Since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  State  Superintendent  has 
ordered  a  census  of  all  the  children  bom  in  CallfoniXtL^  \o  \^^  \«^^L^Ti. 
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From  tho  data  in  our  possession,  it  is  certain  this  number  did 
not,  in  1S67,  exceed 

Number  of  children  born  in  California  reported  by  census,  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1863 

Increase  in  six  ^^ears 


20,000 
70,734 


50,734 


These  figures  give  us  an  approximation  to  the  addition  made  to  oar 
population  during  the  last  six  years,  by  the  natural  increase. 

The  following  table  shows,  at  a  glance,  tho  increase  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  number  of  children  born  in  California: 


The  number  on  the  first  of  January,  1859,  was. 
The  number  on  the  first  ot  January,  1860,  was. 
The  number  on  the  first  of  January,  1^61,  was. 
The  number  on  the  first  of  January,  1862,  was 
The  number  on  the  first  of  January,  1863,  was 


38,546 
41,450 
5i:36l 
59;644 
70,784 


It  was  before  shown  that  the  number  of  schoolable  children  had  in- 
creased about  two  and  a  half  fold  during  the  past  six  years.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  the  number  of  Public  Schools  has  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio,  in  the  same  time. 


The  number  of  Public  Schools  in  1857,  was 

The  number  of  Public  Schools,  January  1st,  1863,  was. 

Increase , 


810 
715 


899 


The  returns  exhibit  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  Teach- 
ers employed  in  the  Public  Schools  : 


In  1856,  the  number  was 
In  1862,  the  number  was 

Increase 


411 
962 


551 


The  number  of  children  attending  Public  Schools  in  1857,  was.. 
The  number  of  children  attending  Public  Schools  in  1862,  was.. 

Increase 


17,232 
36,566 

19,334 


During  the  past  six  years  about  four  hundred  School-houses  have  been 
buiit.  Many  of  them  are  handsome,  spacious  buildings,  provided  with 
all  the  modern  improvements. 

Increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  school  architecture, 
but  there  are  still  many  rude  structures  occupied  as  School-houses  which 
are  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  children. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  our  School  system — many  valu- 
able features  eni^rafbed  upon  it.  Among  them  may  be  specified  the  power 
conferred  upon  Trusees  to  call  an  election,  in  certain  cases,  and  submit 
the  question  of  a  District  tax  to  the  electors,  to  pay  the  expense  of  an 
additional  terra  of  their  School ;  the  provision  made  for  procuring  the 
funds  necessaryto  erect  and  equip  School-houses ;  the  provision  relieving 
the  School  Fund  from  the  payment  of  the  per  centage  of  County  Trea- 
surers, the  salaries  of  County  Superintendents  and  Census  Marshals;  the 
increase  of  the  maximum  tax  that  the  counties  may  impose  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  valuation ;  the  prohibition  against  the  contracting  of  debts  by  the 
Schools,  and  the  consequent  strict  adherence  to  a  cash  basis  in  all  their 
operations ;  the  organization  of  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examina- 
tion ;  the  establishment  of  State  and  County  Teachers'  Institutes ;  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School ;  the  excellent  provi- 
visions  for  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Schools;  and,  finally,  the  consolidation  of 
the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
into  a  General  Fund  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  schoolable  children 
of  the  State. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  at  the 
close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  shows  the  following  result : 


Number  of  School  Districts 

Number  last  year 

Gain 

^^^—^^^1  ■■■■■!■  ■  ■■■■  I  I—   -...■■i.  ,  ,  i^ii»»  »^— — — ■^■^^M^^i^»      m        m  I 

Number  of  children  under  twenty-one  years 

Number  last  year 

Gain 


630 
608 


22 


114,668 
107,687 


7,031 


Number  of  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  : 

Boys 87,810 

Girls 85,511 

Number  last  year 

Gain ., 


\ 


72,821 
68,395 
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Children  under  four  years  of  age. 
Number  last  year 


Gain 


88,127 
35;384 


2,793 


Youths,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Number  last  year 


Decrease 


8J20 


188 


Ohildi'cn  of  all  ages  (under  twenty-one)  born  in  California. 
Number  last  year 


Gain 


70,734 
59,644 


11,090 


Number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
Number  last  year 


Increase 


94 
72 


Number  of  blind... 
Number  last  year. 


Increase 


95 
50 


45 


Number  of  children  attending  Schools  (Public) 
Number  last  j'car... 


Ij]  crease. 


36,566 
31,786 


4,780 
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Number  of  boys  taught  during  the  3'ear  in  the  Public  Schools... 
Number  last  year 


Increase 


.20,092 
17,612 

2,580 


Number  of  girls  taught  during  the  year  in  the  Public  Schools... 
Number  last  year 


Increase. 


16,474 
14,274 

2,200 


Total  number  of  children  attending  Schools,  (Public  and  Pri- 
vate)  

Number  last  year 


Increase 


48,452 
38,092 

5,860 


Daily  average  attendance  in  the  Public  Schools 
!>aily  average  last  year 


Increase 


19,262 
17,804 

1,458 


Children  attending  Private  Schools 
Number  last  year 


Increase 


6,886 
6,806 

660 


JS'umber  of  Public  Schools 
Number  last  year 


Increase 


716 

684 

81 
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Number  of  Private  Schools 

Number  last  year 

Increase 

Number  of  schools  in  the  State  (Public  and  Private) 

Number  reported  last  year 

Increase 

•  _ 

•  

Number  of  School  Houses  built  of  wood 

Number  last  year 

Increase 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  of  brick 

Number  last  year , 

Increase 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  of  adobe 

Number  last  year 

Decrease 


219 

208 


11 


934 

892 


42 


629 
677 


52 

81 

28 


11 
15 


Number  of  months  during  which  Schools  were  kept  open  : 


Period. 


For  three  months 

Over  three  and  less  than  six  months.. 

Six  months 

Over  six  and  less  than  nine  months ... 
Nine  months  and  over 


-jL 


127 

152 

205 

215 

72 

90 

122 

110 

144 

135 

Incroaso  or  Decreaae. 

Increase 25 

Increase 15 

Increase 18 

Decrease 12 

Decrease 9 


Average  duration  of  School  sessions,  months. 
Iiast  year,  months 


Decrease,  mODth&„ 


5  4-5 
6 


1-5 


\ 
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Average  salary  per  month  paid  Teachers. 
Average  salary  last  year 


Decrease. 


$60  58 
62  85 


$1  82 


Biie  of  Schools. 


InoreMO  or  DeoreMe. 


Less  than  twenty-five  pnpils 

Over  twenty-five  and  less  than  fifty 

pupils 

Over  fifly  and  less  than  one  hundred 

pupils 

Over  one  hundred  and  less  than  two 

hundred  pupils 

Over  two  hundred  pupils 


246 

245 

262 

286 

123 

181 

28 
20 

86 
17 

Decrease. 


Increase 24 

Increase 8 

Increase  ......18 

Decrease 8 


Number  of  Teachers .*. 

962 

ITumber  of  Teachers  last  vcar : 

982 

• 

Increase 

80 

Number  of  male  Teachers 

552 

Number  of  male  Teachers  last  year 

552 

Number  of  female  Teachers 

410 

Number  of  female  Teachers  last  vcar 

880 

Increase .••• 

80 

How  many  design  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  profession.... 
Number  last  3'ear 


Decrease, 


898 
896 


8 


Teachers'  experience,  years.... 
Teachers'  experience  last  year. 


4  8-4 


\ 
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Average  age  of  Teachers,  years ... 
Average  age  of  Teachers  last  year 

Increase 


28  3^ 
28  1-2 


1-4 


Grade  of  Schools. 

1861. 

1862. 

Increaneor  Deeretie. 

JftTumber  of  Primarv  Schools 

321 

292 

31 

28 
2 

310 

304 

35 

47 

2 

Decrease. .. 
Increase... 
Increase... 
Increase... 

...11 

Number  of  Mixed  Schools 

...12 

Number  of  Intermediate  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools 

...  4 

Number  of  Hitrh  Schools 

Valuation  of  School-houses  and  furniture. 
Valuation,  last  year..! 


Decrease 


«579,283  07 
636,418  68 


«57,135  61 


School  money  from  the  State 

School  money  from  the  State  last  year. 


Decrease 

But  there  is  still  due  for  the  year. 


The  increase  should  be. 


$75,412  29 
81,461  34 


$6,049  05 
17,147  20 


$11,098  15 


Amount  received  from  County  Taxes. 
Amount  received,  last  year 


Decrease 


$142,324  19 
241,882  85 


$99,558  66 
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Amount  raised   by  Taxes,  Kate-Bills,   Private  Subscrip- 

ii>n,  etc 

Amount  raised,  last  year 


Increase 


$274,291  86 
165,613  02 

108,678  33 


Total  Receipts  from  all  sources 
Votal  JSeceipts,  last  year. 


Increase 


(497,148  82 
486,272  64 

$10,876  18 


Total  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries. 
Total  paid,  last  year 


Increase. 


$330,249  02 
311,601  91 

$18,747  11 


Paid  for  Erection  and  Hepairs  of  School-houses. 
Paid,  last  year 


Decrease 


$49,274  62 
101,818  88 

$62,543  76 


Paid  for  libraries  and  apparatus 
Paid,  last  year 


Decrease. 


$2,225  S7 
2,299  28 

$73  71 


Paid  for  all  other  purposes. 
Paid,  last  year. 


Increase. 


$59,479  76 
46,721  89 

$12,768  87 
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Total  amount  of  Expenditures  for  School  purposes. 
Total  amount,  last  year 

Decrease 


$441,228  97 
470,113  56 


$28,884  59 


SCHOOL  LANDS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

By  Act  of  September  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one.  Congress 
granted  to  each  State,  upon  its  admission  into  the  Union,  five  hundred' 
thousand  acres  of  land,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  The 
framers  of  our  State  Constitution  wisely  devoted  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sasd  acres  thus  granted  to  California  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools. 
At  an  early  date  steps  were  taken  by  our  Legislature  to  make  these 
lands  available. 

On  the  third  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed providing  for  their  sale. 

Under  that  Act,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  issue,  and  the  Trea- 
surer to  sell.  School  Land  Warrants,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  at  two  dollars  ($2)  per  acre. 

Payment  was  to  be  made  in  coin,  in  State  scrip,  or  Controller's  warrants 
drawn  upon  the  General  Fund,  or  bonds  of  the  civil  debt  of  the  State, 
and  the  Treasurer  was  directed  "  to  convert  all  lawful  monevs  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  State  three  per  cent  bonds,  or  Controller's  war- 
rants, so  received  by  him,  into  bonds  of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  State, 
bearing  seven  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and  to  keep  such  bonds  as  a 
special  deposit  in  his  custody,  marked  '  School  Fund,'  to  the  credit  of 
said  School  Fund." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  were  sold,  up  to  May  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  ($475,520),  which  amount  should 
have  been  converted  into  seven  per  cent  bonds,  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  School  Fund. 

But  neither  this  amount,  nor  any  part  of  it,  has  ever  been  so  convert- 
ed, and  there  are  no  seven  per  cent  bonds  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  these  School  Land  Warrants  ^*  kept  as  a  special  deposit  in  the 
Treasurer's  custody,  marked  *  School  Fund.'  '* 

In  practice,  it  was  found  that  purchasers  paid  for  these  lands  in  depre- 
ciatca  scrip,  or  Controller's  warrants.  No  payments  were  made  in  cash. 
The  scrip  paid  in  was  cancelled,  and  to  this  extent  the  School  Fund  was 
used  by  the  State  to  defray  the  ordinarj'  expenses  of  Government.  The 
State,  therefore,  owes  to  the  School  Fund  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twentj'  dollars,  f$475,520^. 

This  debt  she  has  always  recognized — for  some  years  oy  devoting  the 
proceeds  of  a  special  tax  to  the  support  of  Schools,  and  since  April 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  by  appropriating  annually  a 
specific  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
amount  of  the  debt. 

Should  the  Legislature  neglect,  as  it  did  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  or  refuse,  to  make  this  appropriation,  the  School  Fund  has  no  rem- 
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edy.  The  good  faith  of  the  State  is  not  doubted,  but  there  are  controlling 
reasons  why  it  should  now  take  steps  to  do  that  which  should  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  these  lands.  I  do,  therefore,  respectfully, 
urge  that  measures  be  at  once  adopted  to  pay  this  debt  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  ($475,520,) 
due  by  the  State  to  the  School  Fund. 

It  18  not  expected  that  it  can  be  paid  in  cash,  for  the  finances  of  the 
State  will  not  warrant  it;  neither  can  bonds  to  the  amount  be  issued, 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Fund,  and  held  as  a  special  deposit  by 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  creation  of 
liabilities  exceeding  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($300,000) 
will  probably  bo  urged  as  an  objection. 

How,  then,  can  a  settlement  be  effected  with  least  embarrassment  to 
the  State  ? 

To  this  question  the  Superintendent  has  given  full  consideration,  and 
he  trusts  to  be  able  to  indicate  a  means  by  which  the  desired  object  can 
be  effected.  By  section  seven  of  the  Act  of  April  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  provide  for  paying  certain 
equitable  chiims  against  the  State,  and  to  contract  a  Funded  Debt  for 
that  purpose,"  it  is  provided  that  "  whenever  on  the  first  day  of  January 
or  JTuly,  in  any  year,  there  remains,  after  payment  of  the  interest,  a  sur- 
plus of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trea- 
surer to  advertise  for  sealed  propdsals  for  the  surrender  of  bonds  issued 
under  this  Act,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Governor,  or  Controller,  shall  ac- 
cept the  lowest  proposals,  at  rates  not  exceeding  par  value,  as  may  redeem 
the  greatest  amount  of  bonds  until  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  for  re- 
demption is  exhausted." 

The  bonds,  thus  redeemed,  are  cancelled. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ($60,500)  were  redeemed  and  cancelled  during. the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  amount  equally  large  will  be 
every  year  redeemed.  From  this  source  we  at  once  discover  a  means  of. 
paying  the  debt  to  the  School  Fund,  and  that,  too,  without  additional 
taxation,  or  encroachment  upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  that  an  Act  be  passed  by  your  honorable 
body,  providing  that  the  bonds  annually  redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund, 
shall  not  be  cancelled,  but  shall  be  marked  "School  Fund,"  and  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  as  a  special  deposit  to  th.^  credit', 
of  said  School  Fund,  until  the  debt  due  to  it  by  the  State  has  been  thus 
paid. 

This  debt  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred -and 
twenty  dollars  ($475,520,)  n  cash,  not  in  bonds,  and  will  only  be  cancelled 
when  the  amount  of  bonds  that  can  be  purchased  from  year  to  year,  for 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
($475,520),  in  cash,  shall  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  School 
Fund. 

This  amount  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  ($500,000,)  and  taking  the  value  of  the  bonds  redeemed 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  as  the  standard,  (sixty  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  debt  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  paid  by  the  State  in  a  little  more  than  eight  ^'ears. 

As  the  bonds  are  paid  over  to  the  School  Fund,  the  Treasurer  will,  on 
the  first  of  January  and  first  of  July  of  each  year,  pay  into  the  School 
Fund,  for  semi-annual  distribution,  the  amount  of  the  coupons  then  due^ 
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just  as  if  tho  bonds  were  held  by  a  private  individual,  and  the  amount 
annually  appropriated  by  tho  Legislature  "  for  interest  on  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  School  Lands,"  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
will  be  diminished  by  tho  amount  of  the  coupons  paid.  For  eight  years, 
therefore,  the  interest  due  on  this  debt  would  be  paid,  in  part,  by  the 
Treasurer  on  the  coupons,  and,  in  part,  by  a  direct  appropriation  by  tho 
Legislature.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  the  debt  will  have  changed  its 
form  from  an  open  account  to  a  tangible  security  of  seven  per  cent 
bonds,  and  the  necessity  for  annual  appropriations  will  no  longer  exist. 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  more  feasible  practical  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
this  debt  can  be  devised.  It  will  not  encroach  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar 
upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  nor  add  a  dollar  to  its  debt.  It 
will  operate  lightly  upon  the  debtor,  and  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
creditor.  By  tho  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
sales  of  School  Land  Warrants,  under  the  Act  of  31ay  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  had  entirely  ceased.  Purchasers  were  no  longer 
willing  to  pay  two  dollars  ($2)  per  acre  for  land  to  the  State,  when  they 
could  huy  the  same  lands  from  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  (SI  25)  per  acre. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  Act  was  passed  April  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  "for  the  location  and  sale  of  the  unsold  portions 
of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for 
School  purposes,  and  the  seventy-two  sections  donated  for  the  use  of  a 
Seminary  of  Learning." 

The  lands  were  to  be  sold  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (81  25) 
per  acre,  and  if  tho  purchaser  preferred,  he  could  pay  down  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  principal,  and  ten  per  cent  interest  upon  tho  remainder,  in 
advance.  For  the  unpaid  principal,  he  is  allowed  as  long  a  creilit  as  he 
desires.  The  law  directs  that  the  principal  received  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands  shall  be  from  time  to  time  invested  in  the  purchase  of  seven 
per  cent  bonds,  which  bonds  are  **  to  be  kept  by  tho  Treasurer  as  a 
special  deposit,  in  his  custody,  marked  *  School  Fund/  to  tho  credit  of 
the  School  Fund." 

•This  law  has  been  faithfully  complied  with.  Under  its  operation,  lands 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  ami 
ninety-seven  acres  have  been  sold,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($120,000)  have  been  purchased  with 
80  much  of  the  principal  as  has  been  paid  up,  ami  there  is  at  present  the 
Airther  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  dol- 
lars ($28^04)  on  hand,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

When  sAl  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  shall  have  been  sold  ami 
paid  for,  tho  account  will  stand  as  follows : 


When  Sold. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


I 


Acres  sold  prior  to  1858 

Bemainder,  at  $1  25  per  acre 


237,700 
202,2401 


?475,520 
327,800 


500,000j     $803,320 


If  bonds  ean  be  purchased  at  ninety-fivo  cents  on  the  dollar,  this  sum 
0f  eight  handrod  and  threo  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
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who  have  engaged  him  must  postpone  the  opening  of  their  School,  or 
obtain  another  Teacher  who  has  a  certificate. 

The  law  in  this  works  a  hardship  which  it  is  easy  to  remedy.  I  re- 
commend that  it  be  so  amended  as  to  provide,  that  if  it  be  not  possible 
or  convenient  to  convene  a  full  Board  of  Examination  between  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  County  Superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  examirfe  an}'  applicant,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, to  remain  in  force  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  no  longer. 

The  Teachers  composing  the  Board  are  often  called  from  distant  parts 
of  the  county.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  their  own  travelling  expenses, 
and  their  board  for  some  days,  while  aosent  from  home.  This  is  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  small  salar}'  usuall}'  paid  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  but 
just  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Teachers  selected  to  form  a  Board  of  Examination  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  ^vo  dollars  (So)  per  day  for  every  such 
examination,  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  county,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

Such  a  law  is  warmly  urged  by  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  mort  ex- 
perienced County  Superintendents,  and  with  them  I  heartily  concur. 

A    UNIFORM   SERIES   OP  TEXT   BOOKS. 

At  the  risk  of  appearin«j  importunate,  the  State  Superintendent  re- 
news his  recommendation  tliat  authorit}'  be  conferred  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  to  be  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  tho  Stutn.     The  evils  of  tho.  nr^^--^   ^^        "    — — 

To  remedy  the  difficulty,  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  Trustees  to  report  what  amount  of  funds  their  district  received  from 
the  Township  School  Fund,  and  to  empower  the  State  Superintendent 
to  deduct  an  equivalent  amount  from  the  district's  j:iro  rata, 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   SCHOOL   LAW. 

Our  School  law  continues  to  work  well.  School  officers  have  become 
familiar  with  its  operations,  and  few  difficulties  are  now  encountered  in 
its  administration.  In  some  minor  points,  however,  an  improvement 
can  be  made. 

PAYMENT   OF   RATE   BILLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  pittance  doled  out  by  the  State  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education,  our  Schools  are  free  only  in  name. 

In  very  rare  instances  are  the  public  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
school  even  for  the  brief  period  of  three  months  during  the  year.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Districts  are  therefore  forced  to  impose  a  rate  bill 
upon  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  School,  in  order  to  Bup2)ly  the 
deficiency  in  the  public  fund. 

Under  the  existing  law,  it  is  provided  "  that  any  balance  that  may  be 
needed  to  compensate  the  Teacher,  after  the  public  moneys  belonging  to 
the  District  have  been  exhausted,  shall  be  raised  by  rate  bill,  made  out 
by  the  Trustees  against  those  sending  to  School,  in  proportion  to  thje 
number  of  days  and  of  children  sent ;  and  in  making  out  such  rate  bill, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  exempt  such  indigent  inhabitants 
as  may,  in  their  judgment;  be  entitled  to  fiucii  Q&^mp\*\oii?^ 
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just  as  if  the  bonds  were  held  by  a  private  individual,  and  the  amount 
annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  '*  for  interest  on  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  School  Lands,"  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
will  be  diminished  b}^  the  amount  of  the  coupons  paid.  For  eight  years, 
therefore,  the  interest  due  on  this  debt  would  be  paid,  in  part,  by  the 
Treasurer  on  the  coupons,  and,  in  part,  by  a  direct  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  debt  will  have  changed  its 
ibrm  from  an  open  account  to  a  tangible  security  of  seven  per  cent 
bonds,  and  the  necessity  for  annual  appropriations  will  no  longer  exist. 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  more  feasible  practical  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
this  debt  can  be  devised.  It  will  not  encroach  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar 
upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  nor  add  a  dollar  to  its  debt.  It 
will  operate  lightly  upon  the  debtor,  and  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
creditor.  By  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-sevcn, 
sales  of  School  Land  Warrants,  under  the  Act  of  May  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  had  entirely  ceased.  Purchasers  were  no  longer 
willing  to  pay  two  dollars  ($2)  per  acre  for  land  to  the  State,  when  they 
could  huy  the  same  lands  from  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  (61  25^  per  acre. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  Act  was  pas.scd  April  twenty -third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  "  for  the  location  and  sale  of  the  unsold  portions 
of  the  five  hunared  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for 
School  purposes,  and  the  seventy-two  sections  donated  for  the  use  of  a 
Seminary  of  Learning." 

The  lands  were  to  be  sold  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (81  25) 
per  acre,  and  if  the  purchaser  preferred,  he  could  pay  down  twenty  ])er 
cent  of  the  principal,  and  ten  per  cent  interest  upon  the  remainder,  in 
ft^v-an<:i^^yy^^he  uupaid  principal,  he  is  allowed  as  long  a  credit  as  he 
aga i 1 1  St  any  peTsoiT"7Tii?>i  (!5vt^HllMJ   ^'uo  i?iriui''m^ rtfVY^ bvA: ^Sffcr\6^ rtif^Oxr*' 
amount  due  by  him  upon  a  rate  bill  made  out  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  recover  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of  any 
other  sum  or  debt  due  u))on  a  judgment  obtained  in  a  Justice's  Court, 
with  costs  of  huit.     If  the  Trustees  fail  to  bring  suit,  they  should  be 
made  personally  respt)nsible  to  the  Teacher  for  the  amount  due  upon  such 
rate  bills  as  they  may  have  failed  to  recover  in  the  manner  provided. 

EXAMINATION    OF   TEACnERS. 

The  recent  law,  providing  for  State  and  County  Boards  for  the  exam- 
ination of  Teachers  works  well.  It  has  already  effected  an  improvement, 
and  it  is  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  gradually  to  rid  the  Schools  of  the  ignorant  and  incompetent 
who  have,  in  too  nmny  instances,  succeeded  in  foisting  themselves  upon 
confiding  Trustees. 

The  County  Board  of  Examination  is  composed  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  at  least  three  qualified  Teachers  or  citizens,  selected  by 
him. 

In  practice,  the  Board  meets  periodically — usually  once  in  three 
months. 

It  is  impossible  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  every  time  a  single  ap- 
plicant asks  for  a  certificate,  and  yet  occasions  frequently  occur  where  it 
IS  important  that  a  Teacher  should  be  examined  at  once.  He  may  have 
been  appointed  to  a  School,  and  he  cannot  take  charge  of  it  until  he  has 
receivoci  a  certificate.  If  this  occur  a  short  time  after  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  he  is  compelled  to  wait  nearly  three  months  before  ho 
eaa  be  examined  and  obtain  a  certificate.    In  consequence,  the  Trustees 
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who  have  engaged  him  must  postpone  the  opening  of  their  School,  or 
obtain  another  Teacher  who  has  a  certificate. 

The  law  in  this  works  a  hardship  which  it  is  easy  to  remedy.  I  re- 
commend that  it  be  so  amended  as  to  provide,  that  if  it  be  not  possible 
or  convenient  to  convene  a  full  Board  of  Examination  between  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  County  Superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  examiile  any  applicant,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, to  remain  in  force  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  no  longer. 

The  Teachers  composing  the  Board  are  often  called  from  distant  parts 
of  the  county.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  their  own  travelling  expenses, 
and  their  board  for  some  days,  while  absent  from  home.  This  is  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  small  salary  usually  paid  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  but 
just  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  law  bo  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Teachers  selected  to  form  a  Board  of  Examination  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  ^vo  dollars  ($5)  per  day  for  every  such 
examination,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  county,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

Such  a  law  is  warmly  urged  by  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  mort  ex- 
perienced County  Superintendents,  and  with  them  I  heartily  concur. 

A    UNIFORM   SERIES   OP  TEXT   BOOKS. 

• 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  importunate,  the  State  Superintendent  ro- 
ne^'s  his  recommendation  that  authoritj'^be  conferred  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  to  be  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  The  evils  of  the  present,  the  advant- 
ages of  the  proposed,  system  have  been  so  frequently  explained,  that  rc- 
pitition  would  be  useless. 

The  measure  is  recommended  by  a  vote  of  the  State  Educational  Con- 
vention, in  session  in  September  last. 

That  Convention,  after  full  investigation  and  protracted  discussion, 
agreed  upon  a  series  of  books,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  in- 
troduced into  all  the  Schools  of  the  State.  The  judgment  of  so  large 
and  intelligent  a  body  of  experts  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  but 
there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  their  recommendation.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  will,  doubtless,  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  if  empowered,  will  prescribe  only  those  books  indorsed  by  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  change  be  not  too  sudden — that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  shall  not  be  binding  qntil  a  year  or  more  after  its 
promulgation — so  as  to  give  parties  interested  ample  time  to  procure  a 
full  suppl}"-  of  the  books  proscribed. 

TEACHERS*    CERTIFICATES. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  would  again  urge 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  re-exami- 
nation of  Teachers  every  year. 

At  present,  a  certificate  of  qualification,  granted  by  a  Board  of  Ex- 
amination, holds  good  for  but  one  year.  Its  duration  should  be  extended 
to  at  least  two  years. 
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SCHOOL    LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS. 

I  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  for  procuring  a  libraiyf 
and  necessary  apparatus,  for  every  School  District  in  the  State.  No  sys- 
tem of  Public  School  education  can  be  thoroughly  effective  without  these 
adjuncts.  # 

STATE    TEACHERS*     INSTITUTE. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Convention  and 
Teachers'  Institute,  was  held  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September  last,  and  continued  in  session  for  five  days. 

The  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  and  illustration  of  practical 
questions  of  interest  to  the  Educators  of  the  State,  and  the  effect  was  to 
elicit  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information — information  which  would 
probably  have  reached  many  of  the  Teachers  in  no  other  way.  Even 
those  who  were  not  in  attendance  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Insti- 
tute, through  the  very  full  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  distributed 
among  all  connected  with  the  Schools. 

Numerous  letters  have  been  received  from  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
tion, speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  the  little  work  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  our  former  Institute,  and  the  effect  it  has  had 
in  animating  the  Teachers,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  many  new  ideas, 
and  many  new  modes  of  reaching  the  understanding  of  their  pupils. 
One  of  our  most  experienced  and  zealous  County  Superintendents 
writes : 

"  AVere  not  my  report  already  too  lengthy,  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  and  Educa- 
tional Convention,  held  in  San  Francisco.  In  them  I  find  many  gems  to 
arouse  the  mind  to  reflection,  and  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions 
worthy  the  study  of  every  Teacher,  whether  old  or  young  " 

Another  County  Superintendent,  active  and  earnest,  writes  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  large  supply  of  the  ^  Reports  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  and  Convention.'  I  wish  to  furnish  every  one  who 
may  teach  in  this  county  during  the  next  year,  with  a  copy.  I  consider 
them  invaluable,  and  I  shall  say  to  our  Teachers  that  they  cannot  study 
them  too  much.  It  is  certain  that  great  service  has  been  done  the  State 
by  the  publication  of  these  reports." 

It  is  expected  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  eif^hteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  just  distributed,  will  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  Insti- 
tute is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  that  the 
Superintendent  claimed  for  it  in  his  first  appeal,  in  its  behalf,  to  the  Legis- 
lature. It  has  imparted  vitality  to  Teachers;  it  has  created  an  esprit  dn 
corps;  it  has  stimulated  the  backward  to  efforts  that  may  place  them  on 
an  equality  with  their  more  favored  associates;  it  has  called  public 
attention  to  their  eftbrts ;  it  has  given  thom  a  higher  place  in  public  esti- 
mation, and,  by  a  natural  reaction,  it  has  stimulated  and  promoted  the 
organization  of  auxiliary  Institutes  in  most  of  the  important  counties 
of  the  State. 

I  commend  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature. 
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THE   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

I  refer  you  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  Trustees  of  this  School,  for 
particulars  of  its  organization  and  progress. 

It  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
public  favor  as  its  merits  and  advantages  have  become  known. 

I  do  not  hesitate  t«  affirm  that  such  an  institution  is  indispensably  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  system  of  Public  School  education,  and  I 
do,  therefore,  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  favorable  considera- 
tion* I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand 
dollars  ($6,000)  be  made  for  its  support  during  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three. 

The  amount  will  be  returned  a  hundred  fold  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  our  Public  Schools. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL. 

By  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Congress 
granted  to  each  State  a  quantity'  of  land  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Kepresentative  in  Congress,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Under  this  law,  California  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
acres,  which,  at  the  current  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ($1  25) 
per  acre,  -will  realize  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  (8187,500.)  This  sum,  invested  in  State  seven  per  cent 
bonds,  will  yield  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
($13,125)  per  annum,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  Colloi^e. 

The  law  requires  that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  gf  the  lands 
thus  granted,  shall  be  invested  in  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  cent  per  annum;  and  "  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished, 
and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance,  of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  militanj  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as. the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

A  number  of  conditions  are  imposed  by  the  law;  among  them,  that 
'•  No  State  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  unless  it  shall  ex- 
press its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  Legislature  within  two  3'ears  from 
the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  President." 

I  recommend  that  the  requisite  Act  of  acceptance  be  immediately 
passed  by  your  honorable  body. 

As  to  the  mode  of  selection  of  these  lands,  it  is  provided  that  tbo 
quantity  to  Avhich  each  State  is  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  the  public 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (81  25)  per  acre. 

The  immediate  passage  of  a  law  for  the  selection  of  these  lands  is  re- 
spectfully recommended. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Superintendent  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of 
this  grant,  and  the  great  importance  of  providing  a  College  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  upon  agrieulture  and  the  mechauvc  oirtA^ 
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It  is  BuflScient  to  aay  that  California  nuist  establish  the  College,  or  for- 
feit the  grant;  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  steps  are  taken  to  this  end,  the 
better. 

On  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  State  failed 
to  pay  to  the  School  Fund  the  interest  due  on  that  day,  amounting  to 
seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty 
cents,  (?17,147  20.)  On  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-- 
three,  she  again  failed  to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest,  amounting  to 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  («16,643  25.) 

She  is  now,  therefore,  in  arrears  to  the  School  Fund  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  forty-five 
cents  (S33,790  45.) 

The  following  correspondence  will  furnish  a  full  explanation  of  these 
repeated  failures: 


[Tho  Stato  Snporin  ten  dent  to  the  Controller.] 

Department  of  Instruction, 


.  • 


May  14th,  18G2.  j 
To  Hon.  G.  R.  Warren,' 

Controller  of  Stato : 

Dear  Sir  : — The  last  Legislature  [of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one] 
neglected  to  make  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est due  by  the  State  to  the  School  Fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  [end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two.] 

In  the  Deficiency  Bill  just  passed,  [approved  May  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two]  this  omission  has  been  rejjairod.  and  the  sum  of 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars  ($34,000)  has  been  appropriated  for  tho  pay- 
ment of  said  interest.  Of  this  amount,  one  half  (seventeen  thousand 
dollars;  was  due  and  payable  in  January  last,  and  may  be  now  appor- 
tioned, but  as  the  regular  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  State  School 
Fund  will  be  made  in  about  one  month  from  date,  I  have  concluded  to 
wait  until  that  time,  to  apportion  the  whole  thirty-four  thousand  dollars 
(134,000.) 

You  will  of  course  see  that  the  requisite  amount  is  transferred  to  the 
School  Fund  in  time  to  meet  my  orders  on  you  in  favor  of  the  County 
Treasurers.  I  allude  to  the.  subject  thus  early,  lest,  perchance,  it  may 
have  escaped  j'our  attention,  and  that  you  may  have  full  time  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements.  . 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 


4 


[  Reply  of  ControUor  to  Stale  Superintendent.  ] 

Office  op  Controller  of  State. 

Sacramento,  May  17th,  1862 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  the  fourteenth  instant  has-been 
duly  received.    In  answer,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  it  will  not  be  pes- 
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gible  to  transfer  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  School  Fund  (in  time  to 
apportion  the  amount  by  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
twoj  the  appropriation  made  by  the  late  Legislature  [of  eiglitccn  hun- 
drea  and  sixty-two]  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  duo  by  the  State  to 
the  School  Fund — that  appropriation  being  thirt^Mbur  thousand  dollars 
($34,000)  for  last  year,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  present. 

The  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  General  Fund  from  which 
to  make  such  transfer.  The  late  Controller,  ray  predecessor,  having,  in 
December  last,  placed  in  the  General  Fund  a  very  large  amount  which 
should  have  been  apportioned  to  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  Swamp 
Land,  and  other  Funds,  it  will  require  all  the  money  now  being  received 
from  the  various  counties  to  the  (ieneral  Fund,  and  all  that  will  be  likely 
to  accrue  to  that  Fund,  from  all  sources,  to  the  first  of  July  next, 
[eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two],  to  repay  to  said  Funds  their  appor- 
tionment due  upon  payments  made  in  December  last  [eighteen  hundred 
a^fl  sixty-one.]  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  no  money  in  the 
General  Fund  applicable  to  a  transfer  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  School  Fund. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  R  WAMlEISr, 

Controller. 


[State  Supcrintondont  to  Controller.] 


Department  of  Instruction,  ) 

2.) 


May  26th,  1862 
To  Hon.  G.  R.  Warren, 

Controller  of  State : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  informing  nic 
*'  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  transfer  from,  the  General  Fund  (in  time 
to  apportion  the  amount  by  the  lirst  of  July)  the  approj)riation  made 
by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  by  the  State 
to  the  School  Fund,"  came  duly  to  hand. 

Before  commenting  upon  this  statement,  permit  me  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  you  seem  to  hav<y fallen.  You  say  "the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  is  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  (S34,UU0)  for  last  3'ear, 
and  the  same  amount  for  the  present  [meaning  current]  year."  No  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  last  fiscal  year.  The  thirty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars (834,000)  is  due  for  interest  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending 
Juno  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  that  is  the  only 
amount  subject  to  apportionment  in  June  next,  appropriated  by  the  last 
Legislature.  From  your  communication,  I  infer  that  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  your  duty  to  report  this  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  (§34,000) 
on  the  tenth  of  Juno  next,  as  subject  to  apportionment.  From  this 
view,  I  rcspectfull}'  dissent.  Omitting  surplusage,  section  nine  of  the 
School  Ijaw,  passed  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  which 
regulates  proceedings  in  this  matter,  declares  : 
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Sec.  9.  The  State  Controller  shall  *  *  *  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  *****  a  particular  statement 
of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  accruing  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July.  *  *  *  *  from  tlxc  interest  or  income  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  or  from  State  taxes,  or  appropriations^  or  from  any  other 
source,  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

The  interest  due  to  the  School  Fund  accrues  on  the  first  of  July,  and 
therefore  this  interest  (thirty-four  thousand  dollars)  should  be  reported 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

You  say,  ^'  It  will  require  all  the  money  now  being  received  from  the 
various  counties  into  the  General  Fund,  and  all  that  will  be  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  that  Fund  from  all  sources  to  the  first  of  July  next,  to  repay  to 
said  funds  [meaning  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  Swamp  Land,  and 
other  funds]  their  apportionment  due  upon  payments  mudo  in  December 
last."  In  other  words,  the  General  Fund  is  indebted  to  sundry  Funds. 
It  is  also  indebted  to  the  School  Fund.  Why  should  the  before  men- 
tioned funds  be  preferred  to  the  School  Fund — and  most  especially,  why 
should  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  be  so  preferred  ?  At  least  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  (817,000)  of  the  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  ($34,000) 
was  duo  to  the  School  Fund  in  December  last.  The  whole  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars  ($34,000)  is  due  for  interest,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  State's  credit  that  this  interest  should  be  paid, 
as  the  interest  upon  our  State  bonds.  In  fact,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
the  debt  due  from  the  State  to  the  School  Fund  exists  in  the  shape  of 
State  seven  per  cent  bonds.  The  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the 
School  Lands,  directed  that  the  proceeds  should  bo  invested  in  bonds, 
which  should  be  held  as  a  special  deposit  by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon  regularly  paid  to  the  Schools,  just  as  if  said  bonds  were 
held  by  private  individuals. 

The  State  ofiicers  failed  to  comply  with  this  law,  and  no  such  bonds 
exist  in  reality,  but  each  succeeding  Legislature  has  recognized  their  ex- 
istence by  making  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  interest.  I  submit  that 
the  State  is  as  much  dishonored — that  she  is  practically  as  much  guilty  ot 
repudiation — if  she  neglects  to  pay  the  interest  due  upon  her  bonds  belong- 
ing to,  or  in  contemplation  of  law,  belonging  to  the  School  Fund,  as  if  she 
neglected  the  payment  of  interest  upon  her  bonds  held  by  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  This  consideration  should  make  the  School  Fund  preferred  to  all 
other  Funds,  excepting  the  Interest  Fund,  and  not  excepting  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

Section  seven  of  the  law  before  quotdd,  declares  that  "  all  School 
moneys  due  each  county  in  the  State,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  the  County  Treasurers  on  the  first  day  of  *  *  *  July> 
of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  County  Treasurers  maij  apply  for  the 
samr,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Controller  of  State,"  etc. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  thirty-four  thousand  dollars 
(834,000)  will  be  due  the  several  counties  of  the  State  on  the  first  of  July 
next,  and  the*law  declares  it  shall  be  paid. 

But,  even  granting  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  place  this  thirty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  ($34,000,)  in  cash,  in  the  School  Fund,  by  the 
first  of  July  next,  I  submit  that  the  proper  course  is  still  to  report  that 
•  amount  subject  to  apportionment.  I  can  then  issue  my  order  on  the 
Controller  in  favor  of  the  County  Troasurera,  but  before  the  money  can 
be  drawn,  the  Controller  must  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer. 
When  the  order  is  presented  by  a  County  Tr&surer,  let  the  Controller 
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inform  him,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  there  is  no  cash  in  thei  Fund  to  meet 
it,  and  decline  to  issue  the  warrant.  In  other  words,  let  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  considered  an  audited  account, 
unu  when  presented  for  payment,  let  it  bo  treated  as  an  account  audited 
against  any  other  Fund — that  is,  let  it  be  registered,  and  the  County 
Treasurer  holding  it  be  informed  that  the  warrant  for  the  amount  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  there  is  cash  in  the  Fund  to  meet  it,  and  not  before. 
I  submit  that  it  would  bo  a  gross  injustice  to  the  Schools  to  refuse 
them  the  privilege  of  recording  audited  accounts  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  their  oenefit.  That  appropriation  includes  the 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars  ($34,000)  for  interest.  I  trust  you  will  see 
proper  to  take  this  view  of  the  question,  even  if  you  insist  on  paying  the 
debt  due  to  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  before  that  due  the  School  Fund. 

I  am,  ver}'  respectfully, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

The  Controller  finally  compromised  by  reporting  one  half  of  the  amount 
due,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  of  June 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  : 

** Balance  of  said  sum  is  derived  as  follows  :  seventeen  thousand 

one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  ($17,147  20),  being 
one  half  of  the  appropriation  (thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  dollars  and  forty  cents)  made  by  the  last  Legislature  [of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two]  as  doticiency  for  the  support  of  Schools 
for  thirteenth  fiscal  year  [ending  June  thirtieth, -eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.]  The  whole  of  said  appropriation  would  have  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  School  Fund,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
General  Fund  to  admit  of  a  transfer  of  the  whole  amount,  at  this  time." 

With  this  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  forced  to  be  content, 
and  they  appended  a  note  to  the  printed  abstract  of  the  apportionment, 
made  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  explaining  the 
facts. 

In  November,  the  State  Superintendent  addressed  the  following  to  the 
Controller : 

Department  op  Instruction,  1 

November  11th,  1862. ) 
To  Hon.  G.  R.  Warren, 

Controller  of  State : 

Dear  Sir: — Permit  me  to  call  your  attentjpn  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
porting to  me,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  seventeen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  ($17,147  20,)  dne 
the  School  Fund  on  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as 
per  Act  of  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  order 
that  I  may  apportion  the  same  among  the  several  School  Districts  of  the 
State  thereto  entitled.  The  County  Treasurers  will  shortly  pay  a  large 
amount  of  money  into  the  Treasury,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  this 
soventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
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($17,147  20)  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Fund  out  of  the  first 
moneys  received. 

It  is  important  that  this  back  debt  be  not  incorporated  with  the  amount 
you  will  report  on  or  about  the  tenth  of  December,  subject  to  apportion- 
ment. This  debt  must  bo  apportioned  by  me  8eparatel3\  It  ii*,  by  law, 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  schools  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two — and  there  are  many  such  debts,  incurred  upon  the  expectation 
of  the  receipt  of  this  money  from  the  State — while  the  funds  which  you 
may  on  the  tenth  of  December  report  subject  to  apportionment,  cannot 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  October  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- two.  (See  section  seven  of  Amendatory 
School  Law,  passed  April  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.) 

There  is  another  conclusive  reason  why  this  seventeen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  (817,147  20)  should  be 
reported  and  apportioned  sooner  than  the  regular  semi-annual  apportion- 
ment of  the  amount  to  be  reported  by  you  on  the  tenth  of  December. 

The  School  Fund  was  apportioned,  about  the  twentieth  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  among  those  School  Districts — and  those 
alone — which  had  maintained  a  Public  School  for  three  months  during 
the  year  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
this  apportionment  was  based  upon  the  the  census  of  such  Districts,  taken 
in  the  month  of  October,  eii^hteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  appor- 
tionment in  June,  eighteen liundred  and  sixty-two,  in  which  apportion- 
ment this  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  (§17,147  20)  should  have  been  included,  was  based  upon  the 
fiame  census  as  that  of  December  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  Districts.  Now,  the  apportionment 
of  the  amount  to  be  reported  by  you  in  December  next  will  be  based  upon 
the  census  taken  in  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Many  new  Districts  have  maintained  schools  during  the  year  ending 
October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  will  bo  enti- 
tle4  to  a  pro  rata  of  the  funds  distributed  in  December,  but  not  to  any 
portion  of  the  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars 
and  twenty  cents,  ($17,147  20)  due  in  June  last.  Moreover,  the  school- 
able children  of  the  old  Districts  have  been  increased,  in  most  instances, 
by  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-tw^,  so  that  the  basis. of 
distribution  and  the  ratio  of  apportionment  will  not  be  the  same  in 
December  as  they  were  in  June  last.  If  I  have  been  sufficiently  clear, 
you  will  understand  the  importance  of  apportioning  this  seventeen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  (817,- 
147  20)  before,  and  separately  from,  the  regular  semi-annual  apportion- 
ment in  December  next.  I  cannot  apportion  it  until  you  report  the 
amount  subject  to  my  order,  and  hence  the  object  of  this  communication 
is  to  request  that  you  will  make  such  report,  at  latest,  before  the  close 
of  this  month.  , 

Be  kind  enough  to  inforiii  me  whether  this  can  be  done,  as  I  am  in 
the  receipt  of  numerous  communications  from  School  Districts  entitled 
to  a  share  of  this  money,  inquiring  when  they  may  expect  to  receive  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

ANDIIEVV  J.  MOULDER, 

Sup.  Public  Instruction. 
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[Replj  of  Controller  to  State  Superihtondcnt.] 

Office  of  Controller  of  State,  ) 

Sacramento,  J^ovombor  12,  18G2. ) 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  eleventh  instant  is  received,  and  duly 
noticed. 

With  due  deference  to  your  argument,  I  cannot  see  why  the  Schools 
should  have  preference  over  other  creditore  of  the  State,  wlio  have  been 
waiting  long  for  their  money.  I  cannot  report  this  amount  (seventeen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty  cents)  unless 
the  same  is  in  the  General  Fund  at  the  time  of  making  the  report,  and 
as  such  is  not  the  case  now,  1  must  decline  to  report  it  until  the  regular 
report,  to  bo  made  in  December  next. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  R.  WARREN, 

Controller. 

On  the  twcnty.fourth  of  December,  the  following  was  received,  being 
the  regular  semi-annual  report  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  School 
Fund  subject  to  apportionment : 

Office  of  Controller  of  State,  | 

Sacramento,  December  10th,  1862.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  The  State  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :— In  conformity  with  law,  I  herewith  submit  semiannual 
statement  of  the  securities  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  School  Fund : 


I 
Amount  of  semi-annual  interest  (due  January  Ist,  18G3.)  on 

Civil  Bonds  of  this  State,  purchased  under  the  Act  of  April 

23d,  1858 

Amount  received  as  "interest"  from  sales  of  State  School 

Lands,  and  one  half  of  amount  derived  from  sales  of  **  Poll 

Tax  Receipts" 


Total  amount  subject  to  apportionment. 


$4,200  00 


00,793  69 


$04,993  69 


Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  dolIai*s  and  sixty- 
nine  cents. 

In  consequence  of  very  heavy  and  pressing  demands,  by  creditors  of 
the  State,  who  have  accounts  payable  out  of  the  General  Fund,  which 
have  been  due  and  payable  now  more  than  a  year,  1  find  it  impossible,  at 
present,  to  transfer  from  said  General  Fund  to  the  School  Fund  any  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  b}'  the  last  Legislature  for  interest  on  Civil 
Fund  Warrants,  held  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  trust  for  the  School  Fund. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.K  V(lkE.ES«, 


« 


• 


30 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  support  of 
schools,  which  should  have  been  included  in  the  apportionment  of  De- 
cember twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  but  which  was 
not,  **  in  consequence  of  very  heavv  and  pressing  demands  by  creditors 
of  the  State  whose  accounts  have  been  long  due,"  is  thirty -three  thou> 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  (833,790  45,) 
made  up  as  follows : 


Interest  due  July  1st,  1862 

Interest  due  January  Ist,  1863... 

Total 

Amount  apportioned  December  26th,  1862 , 

Amount  that  should  have  been  apportioned. 


817,147  20 
16,043  25 


e33,7iM)  45 
65,038  50 


898,828  95 


I  feel  assured  that  a  simple  statement  of  the  case  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  your  honorable  body  to  take  instant  and  effectual  measures  for 
the  payment  of  this  debt  of  the  Schools. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Instruction, 


December  31st,  1862 


.} 
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IlEI>OIlTS 


FROM 


COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Samuel  Page Snperintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  we  have  labored  under  this  year, 
we  arc  enabled  to  report  a  better  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
this  county.  Average  length  of  term — six  months ;  far  less  than  it 
should  be,  yet^n  improvement  on  last  year.  Average  attendance,  about 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen. 

Districts. — There  has  been  organized  two  new  Districts,  and  one  (Union 
Church)  disorganized,  which  places  our  number  at  twenty-three.  We 
would  like  to  have  largo  Districts  if  all  could  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Public  School,  but  to  give  them  this,  we  must  have  small  Districts, 
consequently  a  shorter  term  and  more  expense  to  the  patrons. 

School-houses, — There  has  been  one  School-house  built,  and  one  is  in 

EroccHS  of  erection ;  others  have  undergone  needed  repairs,  and  have 
een  supplied  with  charts,  outline  maps,  globes,  and  black  boards ;  every 
School-house  has  one  or  more  of  the  latter.  We  think  the  "  movable 
planeisphere  "  far  superior  to  the  celestial  globe  for  the  study  of  astron- 
omy.    Every  one  that  intends  to  teach  should  have  one. 

Urath  of  Schooh. — Three  Grammar,  sixteen  Mixed,  and  six  Primary. 
In  addition  to  Jackson  and  lone  Districts,  Volcano  has  sustained  two 
Schools  a  part  of  the  year. 

TeacJiera*  Age  and  Experience. — Age  of  males,  froxxi  Vw^xvX,^  \.^  ^^vsJvtj 
years;  females,  from  seventeen  to  thirty,  averago  «Xia>i\»  Vw«vi\.^-\!lIvo^' 
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Average  time  of  experience  in  School  teaching,  three  and  one  seventh 
years;  males,  from  three  months  to  twentj'-two  years;  females,  from 
three  months  to  six  years. 

Examt nation. — We  have  been  present  at  several  examinations  which 
were  a  credit  to  Teachers  and  pupils  concerned,  and  were  witnessed  by 
many  patrons  and  friends  of  education.  Ileviews  have  been  had  in  near 
or  quite  all  of  the  Schools  of  the  county,  exhibiting  steady  progress. 

Length  of  Term. — Schools  have  been  sustained  from  three  to  nine  and 
three  fourths  months.  We  are  glad  to  find  on  examination  that  it 
exceeds  the  average  of  last  year. 

Finances  of  aSc/iooIs. — We  have  received  from  the  State  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  (81,735  37) 
— less  than  any  year  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  I  .suppose  our 
LegtsUiture  can  account  for  this  ;  from  the  county,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  (82,588  70,)  and  by  rate 
bill  and  private  subscription,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
dollars  and  tliirty-one  cents,  (85,186  31,)  an  excess  over  State  and  county 
funds  combined,  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  twenty-eight 
cents  (8802  28.) 

Total  Receipts  and  Expenditures. — Total  receipts  for  School  purposes, 
nine  thousand  ^vq  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents 
(89,510  38 ;)  expenditures,  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  (89,495  63.) 

Tax. — This  year  the  county  levy  for  School  purposes  has  been  doubled. 
We  will  reap  the  benefit  of  this  in  the  coming  year.  It  will  not  increase 
the  proceeds  from  this  county  in  the  same  proportion,  as  I  see  by  the  As- 
sessor's returns  we  have  over  one  half  million  less  taxable  property  than 
last  year.  Fire  and  flood  have  caused  great  devastation  with  us.  By 
the  former,  Jackson  ami  a  part  of  Sutter  Creek  and  Volcano  were  laid  in 
ruins — loss  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (8500,000 ;)  by  the  latter,  as 
much  more. 

Improve  Finances. — Empower  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county 
to  levy  a  tax  sufiicient,  with  that  received  from  the  State,  to  sustain  a 
Free  School  in  each  District  at  least  six  months.  It  would  work  well  with 
the  law  so  amended  as  to  require  a  legal  term  of  six  instead  of  three 
months,  as  the  law  now  reads. 

ffoio  Trustees  perform  their  Duties. — Some  perform  their  duties  well  and 
ch^rfully;  others,  very  indiflbrently.  In  some  Districts  the  patrons 
have  so  much  interest  in  their  School,  that  nearly  all  are  anxious  to 
share  the  responsibilities  of  Trustees,  and  in  othe;'s,  they  would  hardly 
know  who  were  Trustees, and  the  ditterence  in  the  progress  is  in  propor- 
tion. We  are  led  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  have  an  im- 
'  perfect  record  of  their  transactions. 

Improvements  Acceded. — We  need  a  State  law  to  regulate  the  text  books 
of  our  Common  Schools;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  have  one  empowering  the 
County  Superintendent  of  each  county  to  call  a  convention  in  his  re- 
spective jurisdiction,  and  a  majority  of  Teachers  in  convention  assembled, 
to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  each  respective 
county,  and  not  subject  to  change  under  ^ve  years,  unless  by  consent  of 
three  fourths  of  all  of  the  county  Teachers  holding  certificates  less  than 
•  one  year  from  date.  Districts  not  complying  with  the  decision  of  the 
convention,  to  forfeit  their  jorora^a  of  School  Funds.  We  hope  the  School 
law  will  be  so  amended  as  to  empower  the  County  Superintendent  to 
grant  certificates  to  qualified  applicants,  such  continuing  in  force  only 
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until  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  there- 
after in  the  county. 

Every  School  District  needs  a  library.  Wo  intend  to  have  them  if  our 
legislators  will  give  us  a  chance  to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  text  books 
to  be  used.  lone  has  a  very  good  library  of  text  books.  Every  School 
Hbould  be  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  to  be  found  at  the  Teacher's  desk  when  in  session,  at  other 
times  taken  charge  of  by  the  Trustees.  For  a  text  book,  the  academic 
or  royal  octavo  size  should  be  used.  Wo  found  the  dictionary  studied  as 
a  text  book  in  but  one  (Drytown)  School;  in  this,  and  some  three  others, 
the  Bible  was  read. 

Writing. — The  manner  pupils  are  allowed  to  write  in  some  of  our 
Schools,  proves  far  worse  than  useless.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
write  at  all  without  the  position  of  hand  and  body  were  right ;  also,  to 
be  well  practiced  in  the  principles  by  free  use  of  the  black  board. 

We  would  like  to  see  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  and  mental  arithmetic.  If  the  pupils  are  well 
grounded  in  these,  they  will  surely  succeed  in  the  higher  branches;  with- 
out this,  the  foundation  will  bo  fault}'.  We  believe  the  establishment  of 
County  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions  will  work  a  reform  sooner 
than  by  most  other  means.  Our  first  was  convened  on  the  thirtieth 
ultimo,  at  Jackson.  It  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  had  a  general 
attendance  of  Teachers,  some  few  Trustees,  and  many  friends  of  educa- 
tion. All  participated  in  the  exercises.  Throughout  the  day,  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  in  the  elementary  branches  were  exhibited,  and 
in  the  evening  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  subject  of  education.  Un- 
der this  head  it  would  be  useless  to  add  more.  We  believe  our  defects 
would  be  mostly  remedied  if  we  had  suflicient  motive  power — "money." 
Let  us  have  it;  wo  believe  the  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  grant  it. 
Let  us  have  Free  Scftoola  at  least  six  months,  and  require  a  legal  term  of 
six,  instead  of  three.  The  duty  is  imperative  on  the  councils  of  county, 
State,  and  nation,  to  provide  for  the  proper  education  of  its  youth,  oven 
as  much  as  for  the  felon  and  indigent  adult.  Our  tax  would  bo  light 
compared  with  that  required  in  the  future  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
excess  incurred  from  our  former  omission  in  not  providing  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for^^he 
aid  you  have  rendered  me  in  my  oflficial  capacity,  and  we  sincerely  regret 
to  part  w'ith  your  valua))le  services  as  State  Suj^erintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  You  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  our  fair 
young  land,  for  wliich  our  youth  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  though, 
perhaps,  not  realized  now,  but  will  be  appreciated  hereafter. 

SAMUEL  PAGE, 
Sup*t  of  Public  Schools  of  Amador  County. 
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CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Robert  Thompson Suporintendcnt. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — There  are  a  few  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  although  I  have  received  no  blanks 
for  an  appendix,  I  thought  it  might  not  come  amiss  to  communicate  to 
you  with  my  annual  report  a  few  suggestions. 

Our  School  system  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  well  started,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  perfect.  "VVe  have  made  rapid  progress,  but  it  must  of 
necessity  take  many  years  to  make  a  School  system  what  it  should  be 
in  a  new  State.  There  are  so  many  calls  from  other  matters,  that  the 
Schools  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  or  their  improvement  postponed  to 
some  future  time.  We  now,  however,  have  arrived  to  that  age  when 
our  attention,  as  a  State,  should  be  turned  more  actively  to  our  Schools. 
Our  roads  have  been  graded ;  our  public  buildings  erected ;  our  dwell- 
ings provided;  and  the  many  improvements  incident  to  a  new  country 
have  been  generally  made.  The  people  of  our  State  are,  therefore, 
relieved  in  a  great  measure  of  those  heavy  burdens  they  have  had  to 
carry  heretofore,  and  can  now  afford  to  do  more  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

The  standing  of  our  State  for  generations  to  come  is  to  be  fixed  by 
lis.  It  is  for  us  to  put  it  in  the  front  rank,  or  let  it  fall  to  the  tenth. 
Those  to  be  educated  by  us  will  soon  be  in  our  places,  managing  the 
Schools  of*  the  State,  and  if  we  give  them  a  good  education,  they  will 
give  their  children  a  good  education,  and  so  on,  and  hence  our  efforts 
will  continue  to  bless  our  State  long  after  we  shall  have  passed  off  the 
stage  of  action.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  neglect  the  education  of 
those  committed  to  our  charge,  and  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
they  will  consider  education  of  a  trifling  value,  and  will  allow  their 
children  to  grow  up  also  in  ignorance,  and  our  neglect  will  visit  on  the 
future  unnumbered  evils.  The  prosperity  of  our  State  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  amount  of  gold  wo  dig,  or  grain  we  grow,  as  on  the 
cental  and  moral  standing  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  danger  but  a 
people  will  be  prosperous  and  happy  when  the  masses  arc  w^ll  mentally 
and  morally  educated.  Virtue  and  intelligence  drive  poverty  and 
wretchedness  from  their  presence.  But  poverty  and  wretchedness  in- 
vade all  lands  where  virtue  and  intelligence  are  not  found.  Intelligence 
governs  the  world,  while  virtue  makes  her  deal  out  equal  justice  to  all. 
Take  virtue  from  intelligence,  and  you  have  a  powerful  ruler  without  a 
conscience,  lie  has  power,  but  is  the  more  dangerous  for  it.  Hence 
moral  must  go  with  mental  culture.  The  two  are  the  great  foundations  on 
which  ill!  must  build,  in  order  to  be  permanently  prosperous  and  happy. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  are  sure  to  follow  them  wherever  they  travel, 
and  if  in  our  State  we  bequeath  to  the  future  generations  prosperity  and 
happiness,  we  must  do  it  by  sending  intelligence  and  virtue  to  prepare 
th«  way.  If  we  desire  our  children  to  be  happy,  we  must  teach  them  to 
be  virtuous,  for  happiness  depends  on  virtue;  and  if  we  wish  them  to 
be  prosperous,  we  must  make  them  intelligent,  for  prosperity  arises  from 
intelligence.-  What  is  true  of  an  individual,  will  hold  true  of  a  State  or 
nation.      There  is  only  one  place  where  the  masses  can  bo  fitted  for 
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prosperity  and  happiness,  and  that  is,  in  the  Common  School.  There 
are  a  small  part  of  our  children  who  are  taught  moral  lessoirs  in  the 
Sabbath  School,  but  it  is  only  a  small  portion,  and  even  that  small  por- 
tion for  only  one  hour  a  week;  hence  wo  must  depend  on  our  Common 
Schools  for  moral  training,  or  the  masses  will  not  have  it.  If  we  depend 
upon  parents  alone,  thousands  will  net^lect  their  duty,  and  a  moral 
pestilence  will  be  in  our  land  directly.  We  are  driven  to  the  Common 
School,  turn  which  way  we  will.  It  is  our  only  hope;  hence  its  import- 
ance. It  should  have  our  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and  our  evening 
prayer  should  be  said  for  its  success. 

The  Common  Schools  in  California  are  doing  their  work  only  tolera- 
bly well.  They  should  be  made  to  do  better,  and  I  propose  to  speak 
briefly  of  a  few  improvements  which  I  think  would,  if  made,  very  ma- 
terially aid  them. 

They  should  be  free  Schools.  Outside  a  few  cities  we  have  no  free. 
Schools  in  the  State.  Parents  have  to  pay  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
month  for  rate  bills  for  each  scholar,  in  order  to  have  the  Schools  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  amount  to  any  thing.  This  is  burdensome  on 
parents  who  have  large  families,  and  large  numbers  are  out  of  School 
m  consequence.  Counties  should  be  compelled  to  levy  a  School  tax  of 
at  least  twentv-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  be  allowed  to 
increase  it  to  at  least  fifty  cents.  '  Only  about  one  half  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  School  purposes  in  Calaveras  County  are  derived  from  the 
State  and  County.  The  balance  comes  by  rate  bills  and  contributions. 
The  property  of  the  man  who  has  no  children  is  enhanced  in  value  and 
protected  as  much  by  education  as  that  of  the  man  who  has  a  family  of 
children,  and  why  should  not  the  property  of  the  one  pay  as  much  as 
the  other  towards  that  education  ?  I  can  see  no  reason,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  a  good  reason  given.  It  seems  to  me  a  short  sighted  policy  that 
withholds  a  liberal  support  from  our  Schools.  States  and  nations  that 
have  well  educated  the  masses,  have  arisen  to  eminence  and  power; 
while  those  nations  wherein  the  masses  have  b^en  neglected,  have  sunk 
to  degradation  and  poverty.  We  find  poverty  and  wretchedness  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  ignorant.  We  never  hear  of  starvation 
or  great  sufferings  in  the  central  portio^is  of  Europe,  where  all  are  edu- 
cated by  a  tax  levied  on  property;  it  is  only  in  those  parts  where  the 
Governnierits  do  not  provide  the  means  to  educate  the  masses,  and  igno- 
rance in  consequence  prevails.  To  reap  all  the  benefits  of /rcc  Schools, 
we  must  have//Tc  Schools.  It  cannot  be  done  when  they  are  only  par- 
tially free.  As  well  might  the  farmer  expect  a  whole  crop  when  he 
sows  for  only  a  half. 

If  we  do  not  do  liberally  for  our  Common  Schools,  we  must  do  libe- 
rally for  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  We  have  to  expend  for  the  latter 
now,  large  sums,  but  it  is  not  to  provide  for  those  reared  in  School.  If 
they  had  been  well  mentally  and  morally  trained,  they  would  not  be  in 
either  poor-house  or  prison.  If  you  find  one  in  either  who  has  had  a 
good  Common  School  education,  it  is 'an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
JDo  Prussia  and  Scotland  furnish  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  with  in- 
mates ?  If  not,  why?  There  is  but  one  answer:  the  masses  there  are 
well  educated.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  clearly  shown  that  Free 
Schools  are  a  blessing  to  any  State  or  nation.  They  keep  the  people  on 
•  an  equal  footing.  A  democracy  will  soon  run  into  an  aristocracy  when 
education  is  not  general.  Education  gives  power  to  its  possessor,  and  if 
only  a  portion  are  educated,  only  a  portion  have  that  power,  and  will  be 
sure  to  rule.     In  the  countries  where  only  a  portion  are  educated^  ^^^ 
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licar  of  large  landed  estates,  and  of  lords  and  dukes ;  but  where  all  are 
schooled,  you  find  property  more  evenly  distributed,  and  titles  not  so 
eonimon. 

J  am  sorry  that  at  this  late  day  we  are  compelled  to  enter  into  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the 
children  of  the  State.  All  must  know  that  unless  this  is  done,  many  will 
be  depriveil  of  an  education,  for  it  is  the  only  certain  way  of  making 
education  i>*eneral.  Before  our  School  yvstcm  is  eflbctual  to  do  the  work 
it  was  designed  to  do.  it  must  be  so  changed  that  Schools  can  depend  on 
property  tax,  and  not  on  rate  bills.  The  prosperity  of  our  State  can 
ue  more  pcrjniinently  promoted  by  thus  changing  our  School  system, 
than  by  any  one  thing  else. 

It  may  take  years  to  effect  this  change,  but  the  friends  of  education 
must  not  cease  their  labors  until  it  is  accom])lishcd.  Until  that  change 
is  made,  Schools  will  be  continuall}'  embarrassed,  and  the  blessings  of 
Free  Schools  only  partially  realized. 

Kate  bills  may  always  be  necessary  in  some  places  where  there  are  but 
few  children,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
thirty-first  section  of  our  School  law,  so  that  it  shall  become  the  duty 
of  Trustees  to  estimate  the  rates  in  advance,  and  empower  them  to  col- 
lect them,  at  least  monthly,  in  advance.  Trustees  cannot  provide  good 
Schools  unless  they  are  furnished  the  means  to  pay  the  expenses,  and 
where  they  have  to  depend  on  collections  to  be  made  for  back  rates,  they 
are  continually  embarrassed  and  anno^'cd. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  examination  of 
Teachers,  proves  excellent.  Teachers  now,  knowing  that  they  arc  to 
come  together  once  a  year  for  an  examination,  feel  a  pride  in  being  well 
posted  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  Schools,  and  are  continually 
reviewing  their  studies  with  reference  to  this  examination. 

Our  Teachers  this  year  showed  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  the 
branches  on  which  they  were  examined  than  they  ever  have  before.  1 
attribute  this  improvement  in  the  main  to  a  public  examination  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners. 

I  think  there  should  he  a  change  or  provision  in  the  School  law.  so 
that  when  a  School  District  is  divided  during  the  year,  that  the  School 
Fund  belonging  to  that  District  could  be  divided  also.  Great  injustice 
is  often  done  under  the  present  law. 

The  Schools  in  Calaveras  County  have  gradually  improved,  but  their 
improvement  is  slow  to  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  free.  Trusting 
that  the  day  may  soon  dawn  which  shall  usher  Free  Schools  into  Califor- 
nia, and  hoping  we  may  ever  have  one  as  able  as  yourself  at  thoir  head, 
1  close  by  wishing  you  as  good  success  in  private  life  as  you  have  had  for 
the  past  j'cars  in  your  official  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

ROBERT  THOMPSON, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Calaveras  County. 
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COLUSA   COUNTY. 

Charles  R.  Street Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — In  addition  to  my  report,  which  embodies  the  facts  required  to 
be  reported,  as  taken  from  the  papers  on  file  in  my-oflSeo,  I  will  make 
such  comments  on  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Colusa  County 
as  it  appears  to  me  the  case  requires. 

The  Public  Schools  in  this  county  are  not  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Out  of  the  fourteen  Districts  in  the  county,  nine  Districts  have 
supported  one  or  more  Schools  for  a  period  of  three  months  or  more  dur- 
ing the  last  school  year,  have  made  their  reports  in  proper  form  to  me, 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  public  moneys  for  the 
ensuing  School  year.  One  District  (Grand  Island  Central,)  has  main- 
tained a  School  for  the  length  of  time  required  by  law,  and  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  have  been  complied  with,  except  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  District  have  neglected  to  make  their  report  within  the  prescribed 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Department  will  permit  the  report  from  this 
District  to  be  filed,  and  that  the  children  of  the  District  will  not  be 
made  sufferers  on  account  of  the  very  censurable  neglect  of  the  Trustees. 
Four  other  Districts,  being  Spring  Valley,  Butte,  Grand  Island  No.  2,  and 
Colusa  No.  2,  have  not  maintained  a  School  for  as  long  a  period  as  three 
months ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Colusa  No.  2, 1  am  not  aware  that  they 
Lave  had  any  School.  I  will  say  in  this  connection,  that  the  sections  of 
the  county  where  no  Schools  have  been  maintained  suffered  severely  last 
winter  from  the  floods.  The  loss  of  property  and  impaired  resources 
of  the  citizens  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  damaging  the  prosperity 
of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  these  several 
Districts  will  all  maintain  Schools  for  at  least  a  period  of  three  months 
daring  the  ensuing  year — the  county  having  to  a  great  extent  recovered 
from  the  losses  of  last  winter,  and  assumed  an  encouraging  degree  of 
prosperity. 

The  Trustees  in  the  School  Districts,  with  few  exceptions,  manifest 
but  little  interest  in  their  Schools.  I  think  it  an  unfortunate  provision 
of  the  law,  which  requires  the  election  of  three  Trustees;  one  public 
officer  charged  with  the  duties  now  conferred  on  three  Trustees  would, 
in  my  opinion,  perform  the  duties  with  greater  promptness  and  efficiency. 
The  Dcnefits  resulting  from  a  division  of  the  responsibility  among  three 
persons  is,  I  think,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  neglect 
and  procrastination  resulting  from  one  Trustreo  waiting  for  the  other  to 
act,  and  the  petty  rivalries  growing  out  of  local  interests. 

There  are  at  this  date  only  four  Schools  in  operation  in  Colusa  County. 
They  arc  in  the  following  Districts :  Grand  Island  No.  3,  Princeton, 
Union,  and  Stony  Creek.  Many  other  Schools  will,  however,  bo  com- 
menced in  a  few  days,  or  as  soon  as  competent  Teachers  can  be  procured. 
The  Teachers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  in  this 
county,  are,  some  of  them,  well  qualified — others  indifferently  so.  I  shall 
not,  so  far  as  my  authority  goes,  grant  certificates  to  incompetent  appli- 
cants. 

The  School-houses  are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  deficient  in  tli^  ^^^^\k- 
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tials  of  a  modern  School-bouse.  Tbey  are  usually  largo  enough,  but  not 
tinifihc<l.  Nearly  all  are  destitute  of  suitable  desks  and  School  furniture. 
Globes  and  outline  maps  are  much  needed.  School-houses,  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  tastefully  improved  grounds,  inclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial lence,  are  too  often  built  on  the  open  higliway,  and  present  a 
barren,  uninviting  aspect;  but,  as  the  country  improves,  doubtless 
School-houses  will  also  improve.  A  School  should  be  maintained  in 
every  District  in  the  count}'^  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  Instead 
of  applying  all  the  public  money  on  a  term  of  three  months,  it  should 
be  applied  on  six  months,  or  longer,  raising  the  balance  of  the  money 
required  by  rate  bill  on  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attend- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  School  Teachers  that  have  heretofore  been  employed  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  been  very  incompetent  ]>crsons,  who  should 
not  be  intrusted  with  the  delicate  and  respoubible  duty  of  training  the 
youthful  mind.  This  incompetency  has  not  consisted  ho  much  in  a  lack 
of  education  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  our  Schools,  as  in  other 
and  often  wholly  neglected  qualifications.  The  man  who,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  he  may  bo  as  to  a  knowledge  of  text  hooks,  possesses 
such  an  irritable  disposition  that  he  cannot  calmly,  clearh^,  and  pleas- 
antly explain  to  the  child  what  it  cannot  otherwise  understand,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  love  of  his  pupils  by  his  correct  and  winning 
manners,  is  by  nature  unfitted  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Neither  do  1  think  a  person  fit  to  teach  wdiose  life  and  dail}'  habits  are 
not  examples  of  excellence.  One  who  uses  vulgar  language,  interspers- 
ing his  usual  talk  with  miserable  California  slang  phrases ;  whose  breath 
is  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  bad  whisky;  whoso  chief  employment 
consists  in  irrigating  the  floor  of  the  School  room  with  a  villainous  com- 

Eound  of  tobacco  juce,  and  whose  person  and  wardrobe  are  as  filthy  as 
is  tongue — no  matter  how  much  such  a  person  may  know,  he  is  not  fit 
to  train  up  our  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Such  Teachers  have 
brought  the  Public  Schools  and  the  business  of  teaching  into  disrepute 
in  California.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  this  class 
of  Teachers  are  fast  disappearing;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  evi'> 
public  opinion  will  entirel}'  banish  them  from  a  position  where  they  can 
exercise  such  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  youth  of  tiie  country. 

There  is  another  matter  which  it  is.  perhaps,  my  duty  to  mention,  and 
that  is,  the  neglect  of  School  oflScers  in  the  various  J)istricts  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  regard  to  making  out  and  filing  reports  with  tho  County 
Superintendent.  Trustees  in  many  cases  fail  to  take  the  oath  of  oflfice 
and  to  file  tho  return  of  their  election  w^ith  me,  giving  rise  to  embar- 
rassing questions  as  to  tho  legality  of  their  acts.  Where  Trustees  are 
elected  who  refuse  to  serve,  the  Superintendent  should  he  notified  of  the 
fact,  in  order  that  others  may  be  appointed  who  will  serve. 

The  section  of  tho  law  which  forbids  the  Sui)erin tendon t  drawing 
warrants  on  tho  public  money  for  the  payment  of  a  Teacher's  salary  un- 
til his  report  is  properly  made  out  and  filed,  will  hereafter  be  strictly 
complied  with. 

With  high  regard, 

I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHAELES  R.  STEEET, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Colusa  County 
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CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

D.  S.  Woodruff Superintendent. 

Hod.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  report 
as  follows : 

By  the  census  recently  taken  by  the  School  Marshals,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  children  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  ago  is  : 


Boys 
Girls 


Total 


877 
779 


1,666 


Under  four  years  of  age 

Between  eighteen  and  twenty, 

Born  in  California 

Deaf  and  Dumb.. 

Blind 


Enrolled  Pupils 

Average  in  daily  attendance 

Number  of  Schools  in  the  county 

Total  number  of  Boys  taught  in  county 

Total  number  of  Girls  taught  in  county 

Cost  or  value  of  School-houses  and  furniture. 


601 

60 

1,751 


1 

645 
882 
21 
386 
259 
89,985  00 


Amount  of  School  Fund  received  from  State 

Amount  of 'School  Fund  received  from  county  taxes 

Amount  raised  in  Districts,  by  tax,  rate-bill,  and  private  sub- 
scription  


Total  receipts  for  School  purposes 


$1,463  08 
1,574  73 

1,885  86 


$5,898  71 


Amount  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries 

Amount  expended  in  erection  or  repairs  of  School-houses. 

Amount  expended  for  School  libraries  and  apparatus 

Amount  expended  for  all  purposes,  including  rent , 


$4,152  08 
707  00 


Total  expenditures  Ar  School  purposes A  ^^^^"^  ^'^ 


\- 
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The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  Schools  in 
this  county  has  increased,  hut  the  total  receipts  are  a  little  less  than  last 
year,  making  the  sum  but  a  pittance  to  what  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
Schools  as  they  should  be.  Want  of  means  is  the  first,  second,  and  third 
reasons  why  the  scholars  forget,  during  the  six  months  they  remain  at 
home,  more  than  half  what  they  learn  in  the  three  and  six  months  thoy 
attend  School. 

Two  new  Districts  have  been  formed,  Moraga  and  Green  Valley  Dis- 
tricts ;  the  last  of  which  has  a  neat  and  conveniently  arranged  School- 
house,  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  oak. 
It  has  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  six  or  eight  feet 
square;  also,  a  fine  black-board  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the  room. 
The  house  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  as  far  as  taste,  comfort,  and 
convenience  is  concerned,  it  cannot  but  bo  an  attractive  place  for  the 
young,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  District. 

Those  Schools  where  the  old  Teachers  are  retained,  the  children  have 
made  greater  progress  than  those  where  thoy  are  constantly  changing 
Teachers;  and  this  is  but  natural. 

I  think  that  there  is  not  enough  pains  taken  to  entice  the  uneducated 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  native  stock  to  attend  the  Public  Schools. 
Many  of  them  learn  quickly  when  they  attend  school,  but  it  requires  a 
great  effort  to  keep  them  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  going 
to  furnish  material  for  a  little  better  than  banditti  as  they  reach  mata- 
nty,  unless  thoy  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  School  more  regularly,  thus 
filling  the  rich  soil  of  their  minds  with  good,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
irrow  to  thorns  and  brambles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  nail  will  not  be  hit  fairly  upon  the  head,  in  the 
cause  of  education,  until  children  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend  School 
so  much  every  year,  and  as  many  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  common  education — the  requisite  means  being  furnished  by  the 
State  for  keeping  up  Schools  as  they  should  be,  furnishing  the  School 
rooms  with  the  necessary  apparatus — in  short,  making  it  an  attractive 
place  for  the. young. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  are  willing  to  compensate  those  Teachers 
who  act  on  the  Board  of  Examination.  This  is  but  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  as  few  of  them  are  able  to  tender  their  services  gratuitously, 
even  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  their  hearts  are  so  much  enlisted. 

I  think  that  legislative  interposition  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  pay 
of  County  Superintendents.  The  maxim,  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"  is  just  as  true  now  as  wJien  first  uttered  by  our  Savior, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  folly  for  him  (the  Superintendent)  to  think  of  leaving  his  own 
business  every  few  days,  as  ho  should  do,  to  attend  and  encourage  by 
his  sympathy  and  co-operation  the  Teachers  in  the  different  Schools,  for 
the  miserable  pittance  he  receives  in  this  county ;  less  by  considerable 
than  would  pay  a  common  farm  laborer  he  woulcU  be  obliged  to  hire  da- 
ring his  absence  from  home.  Such  facts  are  enough  to  cool  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  most  ardent,  yet  they  are  blunt  /actSj  and  facts  are  stvbbom 
Mngs. 

One  thing  more.  Cannot  the  Legislature  be  persuaded  to  adopt  some 
means  for  a  system  of  Free  Schools — one,  at  least,  in  each  county  f 
(Better  say  all.)  Then  the  burden  of  education  would  be  equal  on  all 
property  in  the  State.  Some  might  argue  that  they  might  just  as  well 
compe)  me  to  buy  my  neighbor's  children  hats  and  shoes  as  to  School 
tAem — a  remark  which  I  have  oecasionaWy  Yie»rd  m^^.    Bat  a  few  dol- 
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laws,  my  dear  friends  with  dropsical  purses,  spent  in  schooling  many  of 
those  children,  while  small,  to  honor  and  usefulness,  would  save  those 
same  purses  of  yours  many  dollars ;  so  that  the  gain  would  be  yours 
pecuniarily — as  you  mighj  just  as  well  school  your  neighbor's  children  as 
to  support  them  after  they  shall  have  become  "jail  or  prison  birds." 

Wishing  you  complete  success  in  all  eiforts  for  the  promotion  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  in  our  State,  I  remain  yours  faitnfully  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Respectfnll}"  submitted. 

D.  S.  WOODRUFF, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Contra  Costa  County. 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 

Charles  N.  Hinckley Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  have 
to  report,  as  follows  : 

School  Lands. — With  reference  to  School  Lands,  I  do  not  learn  of  any 
change  worthy  of  note  from  report  of  former  Superintendents. 

School  Sections  covered  b^  Mexican  Grants. — There  are  none  in  the  county. 

Number  of  School-houses  in  County. — Two.  The  house  in  Crescent  Dis- 
trict has  been  built  the  present  year.  Its  size  is  forty  by  twenty-four, 
fourteen  feet  high  ;  has  two  anterooms,  fiv^  by  ten.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
framed  and  weather  boarded,  plastered  within,  and  painted ;  desks  are 
doable,  plain  in  their  style.  The  ventilation  is  secured,  or  intended  to 
be,  by  lowering  the  upper  half  of  window,  or  raising  the  lower.  It  is 
heated  by  stove.  The  location  is  the  best  in  town.  A  whole  block  was 
donated  by  Hon.  E.  Mason,  present  Judge  of  the  county.  The  house 
will  furnish  a  good  and  suitable  place  to  impart  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Crescent  City  for  some  years. 

The  School-house  in  Bradford  District  is  a  wooden  building — I  should 
think  about  thirty  by  twenty ;  walls  bare,  outside  and  in.  Ventilated 
by  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  some  half  dozen  panes  of  glass  out  from  the 
windows.  Desks,  improper  in  construction— ^inferior  in  quality.  Warmed 
by  Btove.  The  house  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  ne^^locted.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  .the  Trustees  have  failed  to  make  their  annual  report.  I  was  not 
much  surprised,  however,  when  I  saw  the  condition  they  suffered  the 
house  to  be  in  where  their  children  receive  daily  instruction. 

Attendance  at  School. — Non-attendance  is  generally  caused  by  distance 
from  School,  and  stormy  weather ;  the  latter  of  which  exceeds,  in  this 
locality,  any  portion  of  the  State  I  have  visited. 

Grade  of  Schools. — Not  graded ;  not  large  enough  for  two  Teachers. 

A(/e  of  Teachers. — One  nineteen,  another  twenty-eight.  The  third,  rather 
sensitive  on  this  point ;  does  not  tell,  as  he  is  a  single  man  ;  do  not  like 
to  urge  him. 

How  many  detngn  to  make  Teaching  a  pemwnent  professson. — None.  With 
one  exception,  perhaps,  the  friends  of  education  will  approve  their  pur- 
pose. 
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Capacity  of  Teachers, — ^I  should  think,  second  class,  one ;  third  class, 
two. 

Experience  in  Teaching — How  many  Years, — One,  eight  years ;  one,  three 
years ;  one,  six  months. 

Examinations,  Exhibitions,  Visits  by  Parents,  Etc. — Having  heen  but  a  little 
time  Superintendent,  1  have  visited  but  one  School;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
but  one  taught  at  this  time  in  the  county.  There  has  been  no  examina- 
tion or  exhibition  in  this  since  I  entered  upon  my  time.  The  School  is 
occasionally  visited  by  parents  and  guardians ;  not  as  frequently  as  is 
desirable  and  beneficial. 

Number  of  Months  each  ScJiool  has  been  kept  open. — You  will  find  this  in 
report. 

Remarks  on  the  Finances  of  the  Schools. — By  assessing  a  certain  sum  per 
month  on  each  scholar. 

How  Trustees  perform  their  Duties. — Some,  well;  some,  fair;  others, 
badly 

Number  of  Private  or  Independent  Schools,  Academies^  and  Colleges,  in  the 
County. — None. 

CHAKLES  M.  HINCKLEY, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Del  Norte  County. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

M.  A.  Lynde Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — By  reference  to  the  statistical  report  already  transmitted,  you 
will  gather  a  tolejrably  correct  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  county  for  the  past  year.  I  have  received  returns  from 
all  the  Districts,  and  though  some  of  them  are  imperfect,  and  need  cor- 
rection, yet  they  present  evidence  of  an  enhanced  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  of  a  determination  to  provide  increasing  facilities  for 
its  promotion.  By  comparing  the  present  with  my  report  transmitted 
November  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  has  been  four  hundred  and  eighty-five — the  present  number  being 
three  thousand  and  sixty-uight.  Also,  that  the  increase  of  children 
under  four  years  of  age  has  been  sixty-seven — the  present  number  being 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  An  increase  of  eleven  appear?  in  the 
number  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one — the  present  number  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  number  of  children  reported  this  year,  born  in  California,  exhibits 
an  increase  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve — the  present 
number  being  two  thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-three. 

An  increase  of  two  in  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  is  reported — 
there  being  four  in  all,  and  one  blind.  These  unfortunate  children  will, 
if  practicable,  be  placed  at  those  institutions  designed  for  their  educa- 
tion. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  Schools  the  past  year,  is  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three — being  an  increase  of  six  hun- 
dred and  eleven  over  the  number  enrolled  the  previous  year,  and  though 
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ibis  presents  a  gratifying  advancement,  yet  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  is 
marred  by  the  consideration  that  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  children,  between  four  and  cigiiteen  years  of  age,  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  incident  to  attendance  on  our  Public  Schools.  This 
result  is  attributable  partly  to  the  great  extent  of  some  of  our  Districts, 
it  being  such  as  to  render  attendance  at  School,  by  a  large  part  of  the 
children,  impracticable.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  dividing 
these  large  Districts,  judiciousl}'',  into  two  or  more,  and  thus  bring  the 
School  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  also  true,  that  while  the  distance  pre- 
sents no  obstacle  to  the  attendance  of  many,  poverty  does.  Many  are  unable 
to  paj''  the  regular  weekly  or  monthly  charge  for  tuition,  and  are  too 
proud  to  accept  the  legal  provision  in  such  cases  provided.  This  class  of 
children  and  families  should  receive  the  kind  sympathy  and  prompt 
attention  of  Trustees  and  Teachers,  who,  while  the  State,  whose  legiti- 
mate business  it  is,  neglects  to  fully  provide  for  tlie  free  education  of  the 
indigent,  should  see  to  it  that  these  are  gathered  into  our  Schools,  and 
placed  under  those  influences  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  duty,  use- 
fulness,  and  happiness. 

Another  cause  of  the  non-at tendance  of  so  many  at  our  Schools,  and 

the  most  lamentable  and  only  culpable  one,  is  the  indifference  of  some 

parents,  who  reason  that  because  they  never  went  to  Schoo^  a  day  in 

.  their  lives,  and  have  succeeded  in  making  money  without  education, 

therefore  their  children  can. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  law,  compelling  such  to  educate  their 
children,  Avould  be  a  righteous  one,  but  while  such  an  enactment  might 
favorably  affect  the  children  in  some  respects,  a  greater  good  would 
be  secured  could  the  parents  be  so  influenced  as  voluntaril}''  to  afford 
the  requisite  advantages.  And  here  is  a  work  for  Teachers  in  particu- 
lar. One  to  be  accomplished  by  direct  and  indirect  means;  direct,  in 
that  he  can  visit  and  mingle  with  this  class,  secure  their  esteem  and 
confidence,  exercise  the  power  that  knowledge  gives,  in  winning  them 
to  its  paths — in  short,  rendering  practical  "  ad  hoc  gcnus,^*  the  great  law 
of  love;  indirect,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  persons  of  those  under  his  daily 
care,  as  pupils,  a  class  of  children  superior  in  manners,  mind,  and  morals, 
to  those  never  brought  under  School  influences.  Such  a  contrast  will 
have  a  weighty  influence  over  the  above  named  class  of  parents  by  lead- 
ing them  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  diflerence,  and  such  inquiry, 
in  very  many  instances,  will  produce  its  legitimate  fruit,  in  the  shape  of 
an  appreciation  of  education,  and  correspondent  action.  Results  effected 
by  these  means  will  be  far  better,  in  all  respects,  than  those  secured  by  a 
compulsory  law,  in  that  they  will  be  radical  and  permanent,  and  any 
other  results  than  of  this  kind,  in  the  modification  of  character,  are 
undesirable. 

But,  while  the  number  of  children  enrolled  as  having  attended  our 
Public  Schools  the  past  3'ear  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious one,  the  average  attendance  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  bo,  and 
amounts  to  but  about  one  fourth  the  entire  number  of  children.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  that  evil  so  much  and  so  reasonably  com- 
plained of  in  all  our  Public  Schools,  "  irregularity'  in  attendance.''  The 
remedy  for  which,  in  a  great  measure,  will  be  found  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  those  School  facilities  which  render  attendance  there  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable — such  as  kind,  faithful,  and  well  qualified  Teachers, 
substantial  and  comfortable  school-houses,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  such  arrange- 
ments for  exercise  as  contribute  to  the  healthful  development  of  uk<^ 
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physical  syatern.  These  things  induce,  in  children,  a  fondness  for  School. 
They  love  to  be  there.  It  is  homelike ;  and,  in  many  instances,  better 
than  home  to  them.  Their  smiling  faces,  their  nimble  step,  their  joyou.** 
laugh,  their  ready  obedience,  evince  their  appreciation  of  these  comforts. 
Every  School  District  should,  therefore,  make  it  a  matter  of  primary 
import  to  furnish  them. 

The  number  of  School  Districts  organized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
School  year,  (November  first,)  is  thirty-seven,  two  having  been  created 
the  past  year,  and  one,  thought  to  be  extinct  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  has  been  re-organized,  and  three  more  are  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion, when  the  number  Avill  be  forty,  the  largest  number  in  any  county 
of  the  Stal«,  except  one — San  Joaquin.  The  number  of  months,  in  ag- 
gregate, during  which  School  has  been  maintained,  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  one  half,  or  an  increase  over  last  year  of  thirty-three 
and  one  half  months;  thus,  the  work  accomplished  in  all  our  Schools  the 
last  3'ear  is  equal  to  twenty-two  and  seven  twentieths  scholastic  years  of 
ten  months  each.  How  much  precious  time  has  thus  been  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  our  youth  !  And  the  question  becomes  a  momentous 
one — has  all  this  precious  time  been  so  devoted  as  to  leave  those  upon 
whom  it  has  been  spent  in  a  far  more  elevated  position  morall}',  intcl- 
lectuall}',  and  physically?  This  is  .necessarily  the  legitimate  result  of 
time  properly  spent  and  labor  faithfully  bestowed  in  the  effort  to  develop 
the  latent  energies  that  are  to  bless  the  world  by  their  civilizing,  in- 
fluence. The  aggregate  experience  in  their  profession  of  all  the  Teach- 
ers in  our  county  the  past  year,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  one 
half  years,  and  the  average  experience  is  three  and  eight  fifteenthn 
years. 

The  School-houses  of  our  county  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  inferior  structures,  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  intende<l. 
Parents  and  Trustees  compel  their  children  to  occupy,  Aveck  after  week, 
for  tu^cef^sive  months  and  years,  tenements  which  they  themselves  would 
not  inhabit,  and  would  hardly  deem  suitable  for  their  horses  and  cattle ; 
houses  built  without  the  least  regard  to  the  physical  necessities  of  the 

.  beings  to  inhabit  them;  having  no  protection  against  cold  or  heat,  wet  or 
dry  weather,  and  with  surroundings  as  barren  and  unattractive  as  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  How  can  children  be  expected  to  love  their  School ; 
to  tread  with  alacrity  and  joy  the  path  that  leads  to  it ;  to  grow  up  with 
refined  and  cultivated  tastes  ;  to  believe  in  what  their  parents  and  Teach- 
ers say  about  the  value  of  education  above  every  other  treasure,  when 

•  the  provision  made  for  attaining  these  great  ends  is  so  meagre ;  when 
the  places  where  they  spend  more  of  their  time  than  in  the  society  of 
their  parents,  differ  so  very  widel}'  in  most  instances  from  their  legiti- 
mate homes  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it,  and  yet.  in  spite  of  all 
these  unfavorable  influences,  such  is  the  character  of  our  California 
youth  for  energy  and  endurance,  for  native  intelligence  and  appreciation 
of  mental  culture,  that  some  of  the  great  ends  of  our  Public  School  sys- 
tem are  attained.  But  a  change  is  taking  place  in  reference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  School-houses.  In  many  of  our  Districts  a  commendable 
pride  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  and  the  old  School-houses,  by  re- 
pairs and  changes,  begin  to  exhibit  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance, 
or  their  places  supplied  with  new  structures.  Coloma,  (Georgetown, 
Smith's  l^lat,  and  Indian  Diggings,  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this  re- 
gard, also  Placerville  Number  1,  Newtown,  and  Pleasant  Valley,  in 
which  Districts  the  citizens  have  shown  much  liberality  and  good  taste 
in  the  erection  of  substantial  and  convenient  buildings  for  School  pnr- 
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poses,  and,  from  present  indications,  many  of  our  Districts  will,  the 
coming  year,  follow  their  example.  The  total  value  of  the  School  build- 
ings and  furniture  in  our  county,  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  October 
thirty-first,  was  fifteen  thousand  and  nineteen  dollars,  (^15,019,)  being  an 
increase  over  that  reported  the  previous  yc&v  of  three  thousand  itwo  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars,  ($8,230,)  exhibiting  a  gratifying  advancement  in 
this  very  material  element  of  educational  prosperity.  The  amount  of 
State  funds  received  for  our  county  the  past  year,  ending  October  thirty- 
first,  is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  thirtj^-one 
cents,  (82,048  31,)  being  one  dollar  and  eighteen  cents  (81  18)  for  each 
child  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and 
this  amount  equally  divided  among  our  School  Districts,  would  give  to 
each  one  eighty -six  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents,  (886  72,)  which  amount, 
according  to  the  average  paid  per  month  for  Teachf  rs'  wages  in  the 
State,  would  sustain  our  Schools  (as  far  as  this  item  of  expense  is  con- 
cerned) one  and  one  third  months  each.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
State  School  Fund  is,  by  law,  applicable  only  to  the  payment  of  Teach- 
ers* wages.  This  exhibit  shows  the  very  meagre  provision  made  by  our 
State  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  Were  it  not  for  the  liberal  appro- 
priations of  our  county  authorities,  and  the  contributions  of  parents  and 
citizens,  in  the  shape  of  tuition  and  donations,  what  would  become  of 
these  all  important  interests — of  education  ?  All  important,  I  say,  be- 
cause vitally  associated  in  deciding  what  is  to  be  the  character  for  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Is  it  generally  known 
to  the  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth  how  little  attention  is  given 
by  those  whom  their  suffrages  have  raised  to  positions  of  authority  and 
trust,  to  the  most  weight}'  of  all  considerations  for  a  free  people — the 
education  of  the  young  ?  Our  State  Government  must  awake  to  thi« 
subject  in  earnest,  or  the  time  will  come  when  the  material'  on  which  to 
build  a  stable  government  will  be  wanting.  The  State  should  j)e  re- 
garded in  the  relation  of  a  parent  to  each  child  in  it,  so  far  as  providing 
the  means  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  most  useful  citizenship  is  con- 
cerned. Our  legislators  and  State  officers  ought  to  make  this  care  a 
radical  one.  It  should  be  second  to  none  in  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive deliberations.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  candidates  for 
State  official  preferment,  will  receive  the  same  chiejiy  from  a  popular  con- 
viction that  the  great  interests  of  our  youth  will  receive  due  attention 
at  their  hands;  that  the  people's  time  and  the  people's  money  will  be 
expended  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  for  the  attainment  of  selfish  end«,  in  the  shape  of  wealtli  or 
political  advancement. 

Our  noble  county  has  done  nobly  the  past  year  in  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  good  of  our  children,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  our  honorable  Board  of  Supervisoi*s.  They  understand  the  popular 
wish  and  their  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and  possess  the  firmness  to 
meet  them.  The  amount  appropriated  by  them  the  last  year  for  School 
purposes  is  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  (8D,456.)  And 
could  they  look  into  our  Schools  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  and 
see  how  many  young  hearts  they  have  made  glad,  by  affording  them  the 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  they  would  feel  abundantly 
compensated. 

The  amount  raised  in  the  different  School  Districts  by  tax,  rate  bills, 
and  private  subscription,  during  the  year  is  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty  six  dollars  (86,626 ;)  and  in  this  large  amount  thus  raised,  wo  think 
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we  find  an  evidonce  of  the  popularity  of  educational  measures.  The  voice 
of  the  people  cries — educate !  educate !  and  it  will  be  .well  for  the  peo- 
ple's servants  to  respect  that  voice  and  obey  it.  The  total  receipts  for 
School  purposes  in  the  county  have  been  nineteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixiy-six  dollars,  ($19,4GG.)  This  amount,  equally  distributed  among 
the  Districts,  would  give  to  each  ^vq  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars, 
($553.)  But  our  small  Districts  with  a  very  limited  and  scattered  pop- 
ulation, receive  a  comparatively  small  share  of  jjublic  funds,  and  hence 
are  able  to  maintain  their  Schools  only  a  small  part  of  the  year.  These 
Districts  should  receive  the  especial  Ibstering  care  of  all  from  whom  it 
is  due,  and  I  shall  advise  some  special  provision  for  their  benefit  from 
our  State  and  County  authorities. 

The  amount  paid  for  Teachers*  salaries  during  the  year  is  sixteen 
thousand  nine  Wundred  and  twelve  dollars,  ($lG,i)12;)  and  while  iKnne 
of  this  amount  has  been  injudiciously  expended  by  Trustees,  in  payment 
of  Teachers  who  are  Teachers  only  in  name,  while  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  good  Teachers  are  wanting,  yet  generally  it  has  been  be- 
stowed on  those  who  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duty  and  performed 
efficient  service. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  erection  and  repairs  of  School-houses  is 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  ($4,170,)  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  while  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
department,  a  most  gratifying  advance  has  been  made. 

The  amount  expended  for  Libraries  and  School  Apparatus  has  been 
far  below  the  great  importance  of  the  subject—- only  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  ($181)  has  been  expended  in  this  channel  of  School 
facilities.  This  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  youth  must  and  will 
receive  more  attention.  Besides  the  amount  above  mentioned  as  ex- 
pended for  School  purposes,  there  has  been  an  outlay  of  one  thousand 
and  seventy-three  dollars  ($1,073)  for  incidentals,  making  the  entire 
amount  bestowed  for  School  purposes,  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  dollars,  ($22,272.) 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  many  encouraging  indications 
prevail  of  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  great  interest  of 
education  as  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  our  Teachers,  and  the  more  liberal  expenditure  of  means  in 
providing  facilities  for  thorou/jhly  and  harmoniously  developing  the  latent 
energies  of  our  youth.  To  tue  Teachers  of  our  State  vast  responsibili- 
ties are  entrusted — no  class  or  profession  has  greater ;  hence  appears 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  Legislature  in  providing  for  a  Normal 
School  to  train  j'oung  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  profodsion  of  Teacher. 
Probably  in  no  possible  way  could  a  portion  of  our  State  funds  be  ex- 
])ended  more  profitably — no  investment  of  public  funds  will  yield  a 
larger  increase.  Did  time  permit,  I  would  olfer  some  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  Public  Lands,  amendments  to  our  School  laws,  so  as  to 
give  more  power  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  appropriations 
tor  School  purposes,  uniformity  of  text  books,  etc.,  but  these  matters 
very  properly  come  under  the  supervision  of  our  Legislature  and  State 
Superintendent,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  they  will  receive  the  attention 
their  importance  demands. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  A.  LYNDE* 
Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  El  Dorado  County. 
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MARIN  COUNTY. 

James  Miller Superintendent. 

lion.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrufition  : 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  condition,  effi- 
cacy, etc.,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Marin  County  : 

School  Lands. — The  County  Surveyor  is  not  cognizant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  Sections  of  School  Lands  in  this  county — as  yet,  no  survey 
having  been  made. 

School- Houses. — There  are  eleven  School-houses  in  this  county.  They 
present  a  rather  forbidding  exterior  aspect,  being  poorly  finished  frame 
buildings,  lacking  even  the  counterbalancing  grace  of  the  paint  brush. 
Their  interior  is  less  offensive  to  the  eye,  being  tolerably  well  furnished, 
with  stoves,  desks,  benches,  and  chairs.  When  they  shall  be  possessed 
of  the  means  and  ways  to  act,  the  Trustees  will  remedy  all  defects  in 
the  School-houses. 

Attendance  at  School — Much  improved  since  last  year.  The  peculiar 
geographical  features  of  this  mountainous  county  render  it  difficult  for 
any  considerable  number  of  families  to  settle  in  such  convenient  prox- 
irait}''  to  each  other  that  their  children  may  attend  regularly  at  the  same 
School.  All  those  children  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinit}'^  of  the 
School-house,  attend  with  a  plausible  degree  of  uniformity.  While  those 
situated  at  any  considerable  distance  devote  but  the  summer  months  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  intellects. 

How  Trustees  perfomx  their  Duties. — With  commendable  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  youth  under  their  care.  They  all  manifest  a  desire 
of  having  their  Schools  prosper,  though  but  few  are  sensible  of  the  dire 
responsibilities  of  their  office,  being,  in  general,  wholly  unacquainted,  or 
as  yet,  but  initiates  to  this  system  of  education.  In  those  Districts 
where  the  Trustees  have  children  attending  the  School,  there  is  much 
more  economy  exercised  in  disbursing  the  public  funds  than  in  those 
where  the  Trustees  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  School. 

IIow  Teachers  perform  their  Duties. — Some  do  full  justice  to  all  concerned, 
others  perform  their  duties  but  indifferently.  Those  who  have  chosen 
teaching  as  a  permanent  profession  appear  to  make  greater  progresfl 
with  their  Schools  thau  those  do  who  follow  the  business,  through  neces- 
sity, for  the  present. 

Finances. — The  amount  of  public  funds  received  was  scarcely  sufficient, 
in  some  Districts,  to  pay  the  Teacher's  salary  during  two  months.  The 
County  Supervisors  have  imposed  a  tax  of  twenty  (20)  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  (?100)  in  the  count}-,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Schools. 
This  will  be  double  the  amount  of  last  3'ear,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  be  an  eternal  benefit  in  the  permanent  establishment  here  of  the 
system  of  Public  Schools. 

A(/e  of  Teachers. — Males,  from  nineteen  to  fifty-six;  females,  from  sev- 
enteen to  fat,  fair,  and  forty;  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  a  truth-lov- 
ing School marm  to  tell  her  real  age 

Capacity  of  Teachers. — With  few  exceptions,  they  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  We  have  had  six  first  class,  eight  second  class,  and  two 
third  or  fourth  class  Teachers. 
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Improvements  Needed. — There  are  many  improvements  which  might  be 
made,  from  which  the  pupils  would  reap  infinite  benefit.  But  feeling 
and  knowing  that  during  the  present  year  all  these  defects  will  be  recti- 
fied, I  shall  decline  the  task  of  enumerating  them  on  this  sheet. 

With  much  respect,  I  remain,  yours, 

JAMES  MILLER, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Marin  County. 

P.  S. — Not  having  been  furnished  with  a  blank  book  containing  the 
appropriate  headings,  I  have  made  out  this  as  a  kind  of  substitute. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

E.  E.  BuDD Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  • 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — Accompanying  this,  you  will  find  my  annual  report  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  When  I  came  into  office,  less  than  one  year  ago, 
I  found  eight  Districts  in  working  order,  and  entitled  to  draw  money 
from  the  State  School  Fund,  namely :  Ukiah,  Anderson,  Little  Lake, 
Galpella,  Buchanan,  Garcia,  Central,  and  Potter.  After  a  tedious  exam- 
ination into  the  rather  unsystematic  documents  I  found  in  \\\y  office,  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Long  Valley  and  Count's  Districts  bad 
complied  Avith  the  law  so  far  as  they  had  been  instructed  in' its  require- 
ments, and,  by  a  little  effbrt,  succeeded  in  getting  them  recognized  in  a 
supplemental  apportionment  by  the  State  Department.  Since  then. 
Union,  Big  Eiver,  and  Gaskell,  have  been  fully  organized,  and  have  regu- 
larly maintained  Schools,  taught  by  qualified  Teachers,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  m}"-  anniial  report,  made  their  re- 
tarns  to  me.  This  makes  thirteen  Districts  under  my  control,  all  of 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

Last  year  there  were  returned  by  the  several  School  Marshals  in  this 
county,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  School  system.  This  year  there  are  seven  hundred  and  fort}',  being 
an  increase  of  ninety-two.  Of  these  new  Districts,  Big  River  is  the  only 
one  taking  in  new  territory,  the  other  new  Districts  being  subdivisions 
of  old  ones,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  School-houses  as  to  cut 
them  entirely  off^  from  the  benefit  of  Schools,  although  they  were  very 
properly  counted  in  the  census.  This  partially  accounts  for  the  meagre 
increase  over  the  last  year's  census.  But  I  must,  nevertheless,  admit  mj" 
conviction  that  a  thorough  census  would  have  shown  a  much  larger  in- 
crease. However,  as  it  is  a  beginning  to  a  good  end,  we  should  be  satis- 
fied. The  organization  is  approaching  to  a  useful  degree  of  perfection 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected  with  the  limited  degree  of  encourage- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  County  Superintendent.  Th.  county  is  territo- 
rially a  very  large  and  exceedingly  mountainous  one,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's salary  being  fixed  at  six  hundred  dollai-s  ($600)  per  year,  in 
county  scrip,  worth  forty-five  (45)  cents  on  the  dollar,  reduces  it  to  two 
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hundred  and  seventy  dollars  ^270)  per  year  in  cash,  which  renders  a 
thorough  personal  inspection  of  the  various  precincts  next  to  an  impos- 
sihility.  I  have,  however,  visited  all  of  them  except  Potter,  Buchanan, 
and  Garcia.  Another  visit  around  the  county,  however,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  would,  doubtless,  have  added  much  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system. 

By  my  statistical  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  School-houses  in  this 
county  are  all  of  wood.  Most  of  these,  moreover,  are  imperfectly  made, 
or,  I  might  say,  they  are  only  mere  shells,  with  few  or  no  accommoda- 
tions, conveniences,  or  comforts.  There  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions 
to  these,  the  houses  in  Ukiah,  Big  River,  and  Count's,  being  the  most 
noteworthy.  When,  hoAvever,  it  is  remembered  that  the  settlements  in 
this  county  arc  in  their  infancy,  the  presumption  arises  that  a  few  years 
more  time  will  make  some  improvement  in  these  matters. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  thankipg  you  for  the  generous  and 
punctual  attendance  to  all  my  wants  in  your  department,  with  which  you 
have  responded  to  all  my  demands  and  inquiries.  While  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  incoming  State  Superintendent  will  prove  himself  to  be 
equally  efficient,  still  it  is  with  a  decided  degree  of  reluctance  we  part 
with  a  well  tried  and  always  efficient  public  servant.  Under  your  admin- 
istration as  State  Superintendent  the  system  has  assumed  an  importance 
it  could  not  have  attained  in  a  century  of  the  simple  formal  discl^rge  of 
ihoBQ  duties  prescribed  by  the  statutes. 

With  great  respect, 

E.  R.  BUDD, 
Su2)'t  of  Public  Schools  of  Mendocino  County. 


MERCED  COUNTY. 

R.  B.  lIuEY Superintcndendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  this  county.  My  report  will  necessarily  be  brief,  a  fact 
not  at  all  desirable.  The  responsibilities  of  the  office  have  but  recently 
devolved  upon  me,  by  appointment,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
the  acting  Superintendent.  On  assuming  the  functions  of  the  office,  I 
find  it  very  deficient  in  data  from  which  to  compile  my  report.  The 
time  that  is  set  for  reporting  being  already  past,  I  cannot  defer  the  time. 
I  will  therefore  make  it  out  from  the  best  sources  of  information  at  my 
command,  hoping  it  may  still,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  the 
ends  for  which  such  reports  were  instituted. 

Our  Schools  are  not  in  as  pleasant  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  we 
would  desire  them  to  be,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them,  in  many 
respects,  are  in  advance  of  many  Schools  in  the  country  around.  The 
causes  which  interfere  with  the  better  success  and  advancement  of  our 
Schools  at  present,  are,  in  part,  of  an  irremediable  nature.  But  a  great 
many  are  easily  remedied,  if  the  people  but  will  to  have  it  so.  Among 
the  causes  which  we  cannot  now  control  are  tVio^e  o^  ^  ^^^^^'^x^ 
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nature.  Our  population  lies  principally  aiong  the  Merced  valley,  Mari- 
posa crcckj  and  that  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  which  comes  within  the 
Doundaries  of  our  county.  The  Merced  river  divides  the  population 
along  it  longitudinally  pretty  nearly  equal,  and  as  it  is  generally  almost 
or  quite  impassable  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year,  say  from  the  first 
of  January  to  the  first  of  May,  the  Schools  in  the  valley  are  very 
much  deranged  in  consequence.  The  numerous  sloughs  which  lie  adja- 
cent, add  greatly  to  the  inconveniences  of  regular  attendance  of  School 
children.  In  some  of  the  Schools  at  this  period,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  classification,  and  without  which  no  good  degree  of  success 
is  attainable.  The  people  living  along  the  Mariposa  creek  are  not 
troubled  much  with  an  excess  of  water  in  that  stream,  but  they  expe- 
rience inconveniences,  at  least  part  of  them,  on  account  of  their  remote- 
ness from  the  centre  of  population. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  hindering  causes  will  ere  long 
be  removed.  Our  county  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
population;  men  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu^ation,  and  who 
are  willing  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
her  Public  Schools. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  several  School 
Marshals,  the  number  of  school  children  greatly  exceeds  that  of  last 
year.  4fVom  circumstances  surrounding,  we  may  presume  that  there 
will  be  no  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  increase.  This  w-ill  soon  enable  us 
to  so  district  our  Schools  that  but  few  will  bo  left  to  lament  the  want  of 
a  School  within  their  reach. 

Among  the  remedial  drawbacks  capable  of  present  redress,  bearing 
down  upon  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our  Schools,  is  the  want  of 
comfortable  School-houses.  Wo  cannot  boast  of  having  one  in  our 
county.  Yet  our  county  stands  among  the  wealthiest  to  its  population, 
and  is  proverbial  for  the  healthy  condition  of  its  finances ;  its  four  hun- 
dred voters  representing  a  capital  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  would  require  but  a  very  light  per  centage  of  this  capital  to 
provide  means  for  the  erection  of  well  constructed  School  buildings  for 
each  of  our  existing  Schools.  They  are  very  much  needed.  The  present 
ones  being  very  deficient  in  form,  size,  arrangement,  and  comfort,  both 
inside  and  out.  Without  exception,  they  are  mere  temporary  things, 
intended  to  serve  the  present  purpose.  I  have  conversed  with  a  num- 
ber on  the  subject  of  erecting  new  ones.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them  the 
benefits  that  Avould  result  therefrom.  It  would  lead  to  habits  of  taste, 
order,  cleanliness,  and  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupil — it 
would  be  an  embellishment  to  the  rural  scenery  of  country  places,  villa- 
ges, or  towns,  and  it  would  form  a  nucleus  around  which  society  would 
move  as  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  hopes  and  desires  of  parents 
would  centre  there.  The  love  of  brothers  and  sisters  would  hover 
around,  and  the  well  wishes  of  a  whole  community  would  hang  sus- 
pended to  its  attractions. 

I  have  encouragement  that  we  shall  have  a  change.  The  people  are 
able  and  willing,  and  it  but  wants  the  School  officers  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  they  will  come  forward  to  the  cause. 

Our  Teachers  are,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  well  qualified  for 
the  responsible  positions  they  severally  occupy.  They  seem  to  be  fully 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  those  consigned  to  their  care  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.  The  Teacher  of  the  Snellingviile  School  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  may  be  others,  bat  as  yet  I  have 
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not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  conversant  with  their  modes  of 
teaching. 

All  our  Teachers  complain  more  or  less  for  want  of  a  greater  uniform- 
ity of  books.  Parents  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  books  without  con- 
suiting  the  Teacher,  and  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. I  shall  try  and  make  an  arrangement  so  as  to  prevent  this,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  future. 

Irregular  attendance  is  also  another  very  grave  source  of  comy)laint. 
Parents  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  appreciate  this  important  point. 
They  do  not  calculate  the  effect  and  weigh  the  result.  That  sprightly 
little  bo}'  and  girl  that  once  loved  their  books  and  the  School  room,  by 
continued  detention,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  classmates. 
Their  little  hearts  are  too  proud  to  bear  this,  and  with  a  broken  spirit 
they  give  up  the  pursuit  and  seek  to  evade  both  books  and  the  School 
room. 

No  Teacher,  however  good  are  his  qualifications,  can  render  his  labors 
so  effective  when  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  absent  from  School.  It  is 
not  only  a  loss  of  time  and  study  to  the  absentees,  but  it  measurably 
effects  the  several  classes  with  which  they  stand  connected.  Uniformity 
of  books  and  perfect  classification  are  the  grand  essentials  to  the  pro- 
gress and  general  prosperity  of  any  and  every  School  of  whatever  grade 
it  may  be.  Our  Schools  being  of  a  mixed  grade,  we  cannot  carry  out  a 
perfect  system  of  instruction,  3'^et  it  is  possible  to  make  great  improve- 
ment. 

To  this  end  we  need  active  energetic  School  officers;  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  general  jsducation;  men  who  are  active  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  do  good.  Of  these  none  are  so  responsible  as 
that  of  the  County  Superintendent.  It  is  his  duty  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  welfare  of  all  the  Schools — to  visit  them,  to  consult 
the  Teachers,  and  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  in  the  general  exercises  of 
all  the  vSchools  under  his  jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  Superintendents, 
comprehending  fully  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  are  deterred  from 
performing  their  whole  duty  as  agents  of  the  State  in  tlic  cause  of  public 
instruction,  inconsequence  of  the  limited  compensation  allowed  them — 
being  merely  nominal. 

But  in  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  people  may 
examine  into  these  matters,  consider  their  importance,  and  provide  ade- 
quate means  to  remedy  the  deficiencies,  and  that  soon  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  State  adorned  with  School  buildings  worthy 
of  the  cause,  and  a  society  of  intelligent  girls  and  boys  worthy  to  flU 
our  places,  when  the  present  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 

R  B.  HUEY, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Merced  County. 
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NAPA  COUNTY. 

A.  HiGBiE Superintendent. 

lion.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  trans- 
mit to  you  my  report  of  the  condition  of  Schools  in  this  county,  accord- 
ing tp  official  documents  from  the  several  Districts : 

Sdiool  Lands. — I  have  obtained  from  the  County  Surveyor  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  School  Lands  for  the  county.  I  only  give  here  a  summary 
of  the  full  report  which  I  send  you.  There  are  forty-nine  sections 
of  School  Land  in  Napa  County. 


Description. 


Aeres. 


Amount  in  Eanchos  or  Grants,  about 

Amount  in  chimisal  hills,  of  little  value,  about. 
Amount  available,  about , 


10,780 
10,460 
10,120 


Total 31,360 


Teaclicrs'  Institute. — In  May  last,  I  succeeded  in  organizing  a  County 
Teachers'  Institute.  It  was  well  attended,  both  by  Teachers  and  pa- 
trons— and  was  profitable,  especially  to  Teachers.  Two  da3's  were  spent 
very  pleasantly  in  interchanging  views  as  to  the  best  way  to  interest  a 
class  in  any  of  the  studies  in  School,  School  discipline,  text-books, 
etc.,  and  examining  persons  who  proposed  to  become  Teachers  in  the 
county.  If  each  county  of  the  State  would  have  a  County  Teachers* 
Institute,  and  require  all  who  propose  to  become  Teachers  to  be  present 
for  examination,  there  would  be  fewer  candidates  and  better  Teachers. 

Public  School  Picnic. — The  sixteenth  of  last  August  we  had  a  Public 
School  Picnic — the  'first  thing  of  the  sort  ever  held  in  the  county.  Every- 
thing considered,  it  was  a  success.  Teachers,  parents,  children,  and 
friends  of  education,  were  present,  and  numbered  nearly  four  hundred. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Turner,  of  the  Napa  Collegiate 
Institute;  by  Professor  Van  Doren,  of  Napa  High  School;  and  by^the 
County  Superintendent.  Scholars  from  the  different  Districts  enlivened 
the  exercises  of  the  day  by  declamation  and  singing.  The  object  was 
to  get  together  and  interest  School  officers,  Teachers,  and  children,  and 
bring  our  Public  Schools  before  the  people. 

Examinations. — Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  County  Bftird  of 
Examination  was  too  rigid.  One  appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. Several  of  high  profession  have  been  rejected.  Teachers  are 
of  higher  grade  than  last  year. 

Reports. —  Trustees,  Marshals,  and  Teachers,  have  reported  more 
promptly  and  correctly  than  last  year. 

TVustces   and  their    Duties. — Some  act  very    promptly   and  willingly, 

while  others  act  very  tardily  and  grudgingly— only  when  they  think 

money  wiU  come  hy  their  action.    Most  6f  the  inaccuracies  in  their  re- 
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j)orts  arise  from  not  having  a  book,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in  which 
they  should  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  State,  County,  and  District  Funds.  I  found  only  one  District  in 
which  the  Trustees  had  a  book  and  kept  an  accurate  account.  They  are 
now  providing  themselves  with  such  books. 

Schools  Viaited. — During  the  last  eight  months  I  have  visited  every  School 
in  the  county,  and  some  three  or  four  times.  I  hear  the  classes  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Teacher,  that  I  may  the  more  fully  understand  his  or 
her  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  and  then  I  examine  them  to  see  whether 
the  children  are  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principle*^  and  make  such  sug- 
gestions to  Teacher  and  pupils  as  I  judge  best  for  the  School. 

Finances — Financially,  we  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages. 
The  county  only  appropriates  y?t'c  (5)  cents  per  hundred  dollars  for  Public 
Schools.  The  county  tax  should  be  twenty  (20)  cents  per  hundred  dollars, 
at  least.  Then,  instead  of  sixteeen  hundred  dollars,  ($1,600,)  we  would 
have  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars  (5,000.)  This,  with  the  State  ap- 
propriation, would  give  great  force  to  our  Schools.  This  year  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  are  as  follows  : 


Kaised  in  Districts $2,598  80 

Drawn  on  County  Appropriation 1,778  52 

Drawn  on  State  Appropriation..t 955  17 

Total  receipts 

Expended  for  Teachers*  Salaries  $4,464  55 

Expended  for  new  School-houses 736  69 

Expended  for  new  School  apparatus 85  00 

Expended  for  Eepairs  of  School-houses 46  25 

Total  expenditures 


$5,332  49 


$5,332  49 


School' Houses. — Two  new  School-houses  have  been  built  this  year,  and 
others  repaired  ;  in  all,  fourteen.     Some  very  good,  some  very  poor. 


Total  valuation  of  School  property  this  year. 
Total  valuation  of  School  property  last  year. 

Total  gain •. 


$6,259  69 
5,610  00 


$649  69 


Though  School  property  has  not  had  as  high  an  estimate  this  year  as 
last,  we  have  a  clear  gjgiin  of  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  cents  ($649  69.) 

Attendance — Irregular. — In  the  county,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  there  are : 
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Kumber  of  Children 

Boys  attcndinfr  Schools-enrolled. 
Girla  attending  School— enrolled. 
Average  daily  attendance 


1,287 
815 
259 


Less  than  odc  half  of  tbo  children,  thorcforo,  have  attended  School 
dnrinffthcyt^^iir  and  only  about  uuo  lijui-th  have  been  in  daily  attendance. 
This,  however,  is  a  gam  on  last  Vfar  Piiroiits  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand the  ndvantagds  of  regular  attendance.  Neither  do  they  visit  the 
Schools  HH  they  should. 

Pivrntr  S'hfitila. — Thore  are  five  private  ScboolH  in  the  county.  Kaia> 
ber  of  chi  dren  attend  iig  thorte.  about  one  hundred  and  fitly. 

The  lljHi.iwing  list  emlmiecs  nil  tlie  sixti'i'iith  and  thirty-sixtb  BCctionB 
in  Napa  County,  with  the  location  and  condition  of  each,  according  to 
Mr.  T.  J.  Dowoody,  County  Surveyor : 


To-n.hip. 

Hnog*. 

SlTlioD. 

Himarli.. 

Township 

4  North.^ 

Raoee  t  We.t. 

Seellon  38 

Me4orMlo«l«d.  •               • 

Towusbip 

i  North.. 

Hangc  *  Vial. 

SoclioD  .10 

Abuul  300  korei  in  Tn1nci>;  Ruioho,  locatsd. 

Town»l,ip 

S  rJ.-rlh.. 

Rnogo  4  WcBl. 

!=™tion  16 

Id  EoIreNapa  RuDcho. 

SLilinu  as. 

Tuwn.bip 

6  Norlh.. 

EtaDEO  4  WMt, 

ticctioD  le 

In  Napa  and  Y^amB  R&nobd*. 

ScetioD  ar. 

All  lovnti-d  hut  4U  acres  j  rocLf. 

ToWDBhip 

7  North.. 

R»Dgo  4  We«t, 

Reetiun  16 

Townibip 

Section  36 

Chiiiiiial  und  rocks. 

TowDihip 

8  North- 

S«tiDn  16. 

TowMhip 

9  Norlh. 

Kaugs  4  Wo.t, 

S«ction  36. 

Tomnhip 

e  North.. 

RlD^  4  West, 

Section  16. 

ToWMhip 

0  North., 

SeetioD  38 

0  North., 

Raago  4  Weal, 

Section  16 

East  bair,  gwd  Iv.d  :  wcxt  half,  chimitiL 

TswDsbip 

8  North.. 

KaBgo  3  Weit. 

Seclion  36 

leOwrrslaClilmilo.  llancbo. 

Towmhip 

0  Norlk. 

Raugo  3  Ws»t. 

Section  16. 

All  bat  240  Hre*  in  ChimUes  Rancho;  300 
acre,  entored. 

Township 

7  North.. 

Raogo  3  West, 

Section  36 

106  acrcii  in  Chimilos  Enncbo  i  SIO  ontBTOd; 

Towmhip 

7  Sorth,, 

Rango  3  Wo.t, 

Section  18 

TowDnhip 

fl  Nunh., 

Secttoo  36 

Townibip 

S  Ngnh.. 

Huge  3  -VIM. 

Keotion  16. 

B  North. 

Range  3  Wejt. 

Section  36. 

Inmounlaiiu;  Wurlblesi'. 

Section  16. 

180a.'ros  in  Rancho  Lo>  Pntois;  nntalndw. 

hill,  not  worth  muuh. 

Towmhip 

R«nge3  WesL'Soction  36. 

IQ  Ranoho  U,  Pavji,. 

Towothip 

0  Norlb., 

Raogs  3  WeBt.|6«tion  IB 

S  North., 

Range  3  West. 

Seetion  16 

Chln]i>1l>I  him  ;  riotneiimlirr. 

TowDihip 

5  North., 

Raon  b  Wait. 

Bee.  18  ud  SB. 

In  HencblcB  Raocho. 

0  North.. 

Rango  b  We.t. 

Section  36. 

In  Napa  Rancho. 

Seelion  16. 

Mountein*  !  Wrt  occuplod,  but  not  entend. 

Range  S  Wo^t. 

Seclion  36 

Id  Napa  Kani-ho. 

Section  16. 

8  North.. 

lt»SK«  b  W«t. 

Section  3S 

Seelion  IB 

K1l!>. 

Towmhip 

a  North., 

Range  S  W«l 

Section  36 

Half  in  Loealloni  Bucho;  half,  good  gnc- 

ing  land. 

TowDihip 

9  North. 

Haago  b  Weit. 

Section  16 

0  North,. 

Hang*  b  Weit. 

Sec.  IS  and  38. 

TowDibip 

Section  36 

In  Redwoods  ;  well  timbered. 

rNera-i 

Rmup,  t  Wm. 

aection  » 
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Township. 


Township  8  North. 
Township  8  North. 
Township  9  North. 
Township  10  North. 
Township  10  North. 
Township  8  North. 
Township  9  North. 
Township  10  North. 


Hmgo. 


Ran^ 
Range 
Range 
Range 
Range 
Range 
Range 
Range 


6  West. 
6  West. 
6  West. 
6  West. 

6  West. 

7  West. 
7  West. 
7  West. 


Section. 


Section  36 

Section  IS 

Sec.  16  and  36.. 

Section  36 

Section  16 

Section  36 

Sec.  16  and  36.. 
Sec.  16  and  36.. 


Remarks. 


In  Cama  Hnmana  Rancho. 
Hilly,  hut  of  some  valne. 
Chimisal  mountains. 
Qood  valley  land  ;  entered. 
Chimisal  mountains. 
In  mountains. 
In  Carna  Humana  Rancho. 
In  mountains. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Description. 


Acres. 


Amonnt  in  Eanchos,  about.... 
Amount  of  little  value,  about 
Amount  available,  about.. 

Total 


10,780 
10,460 
10,120 


81,360 


A.  HIGBIE, 
Sup*t  of  Public  Schools  of  Napa  County. 


PLACEE  COUNTY. 

A.  H.  Goodrich Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir: — I  herewith  transmit  to  your  department  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Placer  County : 

1  am  happy  to  report  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of 
education  in  this  county.  We  have  held  two  Educational  Conventions, 
and  organized  a  Teachers*  Association.  The  School  tax  has  been  in- 
creased from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  having  it  increased  to  the  legal  limit  this  year. 

School  Cemus. — By  the  census  returns,  there  are  the  following  number 
of  children  in  the  county,  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age : 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 


002 
880 


1,782 
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The  amendment  to  the  School  law  passed  last  winter,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  names  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  parents,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense.  Notwithstanding  I 
visited  the  Trustees  of  nearly  all  the  Districts  of  the  county,  and  wrote 
to  all  specifically,  directing  them  how  to  take  the  census,  nearly  all  the 
School  Marshals  neglected  to  take  the  names  of  the  children,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  return  the  reports  for  correction  in  that  par- 
ticular. One  or  two  refused  to  correct  their  reports.  If  any  lose  tlieir 
School  money  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
object  of  such  a  law,  unless  some  legislative  Solon,  of  whom  there  were 
plenty  in  our  Legislature  last  winter,  knew  of  no  other  way  to  distin- 
guish himself     The  law  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  should  be  repealed. 

School-houses  and  School  Districts. — There  are  twenty-five  Districts  in 
the  county,  in  all  of  which  Schools  have  been  maintained  for  the  legal 
term.  One  District,  Secret  Ravine,  was  divided  in  May  last,  the  east- 
ern portion  being  called  Franklin,  and  the  western,  Smithville.  Frank- 
lin District  has  no  house,  but  the  inhabitants  have  voted  a  tax  to  build 
one.  Smithville  District  has  the  old  School-house,  but  will  build  a  new 
one  soon.  Dutch  Flat,  Michigan  Bluff,  Yankee  Jim,  Forest  Hill,  Coon 
Creek,  Lincoln,  Union,  and  Todd's  Galley,  have  good  bouses,  built  with 
some  regard  to  taste,  comfort,  and  convenience.  Four  Districts  have  no 
School-houses,  among  which  is  Auburn,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  Dis- 
trict in  the  county,  and  the  School-houses  of  the  balance  are  unfit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  All  the  Districts,  except  Auburn, 
that  have  no  houses,  or  have  poor  ones,  are  making  exertions  to  build 
good  substantial  houses. 

Tcachent. — Of  these  we  have  a  groat  improvment  over  last  year.  There 
are  four  first  class  Teachers  in  the  county — Teachers  that  are  bright  or- 
naments to  their  profession;  eight  second  class;  and  the  balance  are 
teaching  from  suffrance. 

Before  our  Common  vSchools  can  attain  that  eflSciency  for  which  all 
true  friends  of  education  are  laboring,  they  must  have  Teachers  who  are, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  educated,  and  who  are  enthusiastic, 
conscientious  devotees  to  their  profession.  Until  we  can  secure  such 
Teachers,  all  efforts  to  elevate  our  Schools  will  prove  abortive.  But  the 
question  presents  itself:  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  these  quacks  in  the 
profession — these  men  and  women  who  can  find  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
teach  School  as  a  makeshift  ?  What  can  be  done  when  Trustees  will 
employ  such  persons  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent ?  If  you  refuse  their  pets  a  certificate,  you  have  the  whole  com- 
munity about  your  ears.  They  may  answer  all  the  questions  put  them, 
and  then  be  utterly  incompetent,  as  I  have  frequently  found  to  be  the 
case. 

1  have  found  in  my  visits  to  the  Schools,  that  where  the  competent, 
earnest  Teacher  is  employed,  the  pupil's  interest  is  excited,  his  attention 
aroused  ;  he,  in  turn,  excites  the  same  feeling  in  his  parents,  and  the 
whole  community  becomes  interested  in  the  School. 

Many  of  those  classed  as  second  class  Teachers,  are  earnest,  conscien- 
cious,  and  devoted  to  their  profession,  taking  every  means  to  improve 
themselves,  and  will  eventually  take  a  high  position  in  their  profession. 
Such  should,  and  do,  receive  encouragement.  But  the  class  who  teach 
simply  for  the  money  they  receive,  must  be  driven  from  our  Schools. 

I  have  devoted  thus  much  space  to  this  subject,  because  I  consider  it 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  education  and  the  well  being  of 
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Finances  of  the  Schooh. — The  next  subject  of  importance  to  the  success 
of  our  Schools,  and  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed,  is  money. 
Good  Teachers  must  be  paid  remunerative  wages ;  School-houses  must  be 
built,  and  libraries  and  apparatus  secured. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  our  School  finances  are  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  condition  than  at  any  former  period.  The  following  is  the 
amount  received  from  various  sources  during  the  School  year,  ending 
October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  paid  out,  or  is  due  for  Teachers'  salaries : 


Amount  received  from  the  State 

Amount  received  from  the  County 

Amount  received  from  all  other  souj'ces.. 

Total  from  all  sources 


$1,736  04 
5,465  41 
3,359  80 


$10,561  25 


The  real  amount  expended  for  School  pui'poses  much  exceeds  the 
above.  In  most  of  the  Districts  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  amounts 
expended,  by  rate  bill,  private  subscription,  etc. 

At  the  January  apportionment,  we  shall  begin  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  increased  rate  of  taxation  for  School  purposes.  The  people  of 
Placer  County  will  have  reason  to  thank  our  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
their  enlightened  policy  in  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation  for  School 
purposes. 

Placer  County  can  afford  to  be  liberal  to  her  Schools,  for  she  is  out  of 
debt,  with  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  in  the  Treasury. 
What  better  investment  could  bo  made  of  that  money  than  to  transfer  it 
to  the  School  Fund,  as  a  perpetual  source  of  income  to  the  Common 
Schools  ?     The  intelligent  man  can  easily  see  what  the  result  would  be. 

Timsiecs. — During  the  School  year  just  closed,  the  Trustees  have  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Schools  under  their  charge.  It  is  a  thankless 
office,  at  best.  They  have  everybody  to  please,  and  everybody  expects 
them  to  perform  impossible  things.  If  there  is  not  sufiicient  to  pay  the 
Teacher,  they  are  expected  to  obtain  it ;  if  the  Teacher  does  not  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  tne  people,  they  are  blamed  for  employing  him;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  grievances. 

Schools. — We  have  no  graded  Schools  in  this  county.  Four  Schools, 
Auburn,  Forest  Hill,  Dutch  Flat,  and  Michigan  Bluff,  ought  to  be  graded, 
but  there  is  little  prospect  of  it  for  the  present.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Schools  would  be  greatly  increased  by  grading  them. 

Examinations. — Most  of  the  Schools  have  had  examinations  during  the 
past  year,  and  many  were  very  creditable,  both  to  the  Teachers  and 
the  scholars.  I  have  discouraged  exhibitions  as  much  as  possible,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  detrimental  to  the  scholar,  vexatious  to  the  Teacher,  and 
a  trouble  and  expense  to  the  parent. 

Private  Schools. — There  have  been  five  Private  Schools  in  the  county 
during  the  year,  three  of  them  taught  by  Teachers  who  were  the  Teach- 
ers of  the  District  a  portion  of  the  year — that  is,  while  the  funds  lasted, 
and  the  balance  of  the  year  kept  Private  Schools.  There  is  a  Private 
School  kept  at  Forest  Hill,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
Teacher,  Miss  O'Connor.  She  has  about  twenty  scholars,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent Teacher.*    A  Private  School  at  Michigan  Bluff,  kept  by  Miss 
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Miller;  number  of  pupils  not  known.     There  have  been  Private  Schools 
in  different  portions  of  the  county  kept  for  short  periods. 

Number  of  mbnths  during  whicJt  Schools  have  been  kept  open. — The  time 
during  which  Schools  have  been  maintained  is  but  little  more  than  it  was 
last  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  Schools, 
and  that  many  of  the  Districts  have  kept  School  but  three  or  four  months 
during  the  year;  but  in  all  the  larger  Districts,  Schools  have  been  kept 
open  longer  than  heretofore.    Many  of  the  Districts  ascertain,  as  near  as 

I)08sible,  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  due  them,  and  have  Schools  no 
onger  than  the  money  will  be  likely  to  last.  But  a  better  practice  if^ 
fast  gaining  ground,  and  that  is,  to  pay  the  Teacher,  say  forty  dollars  (S40) 
a  month,  from  the  Public  Treasury,  and  collect  a  certain  sum  per  month 
ft'om  each  pupil,  by  rate  bill,  thus  enabling  them  to  keep  up  a  School  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  Trustees,  in  making  returns,  took  no 
account  of  the  portion  of  the  j^car  during  which  Private  Sch^^ols  were 
maintained  by  the  same  Teacher  that  taught  the  District  School  the 
balance  of  the  time. 

Attendance  at  School. — Of  the  number  of  children  between  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  county,  something  over  one  half  attend 
School,  with  about  one  third  daily  average  attendance.  The  daily  aver- 
age should  be  much  larger.     There  are  various  causes  why  it  is  not :    * 

First — Apathy  of  parents.  Many  parents  do  not  seem  to  care  whether 
their  children  attend  School  or  not.  The  most  trivial  excuse  on  the  part 
of  the  child  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  keep  him  from  School 

Second — The  child  may  take  a  dislike  to  the  Teacher,  report  his  wrongs, 
with  childlike  exaggerations,  to  the  parent,  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  tno 
parent  does  not  go  to  the  Teacher  to  find  out  the  truth,  but  takes  the 
child*s  word,  and  takes  him  from  School ;  when,  very  likely,  the  Teacher  is 
ignorant  of  the  cause. 

Third — Incompetent  Teachers.  This  is  a  great  and  crj^ing  evil  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before.  That  person  who  cannot  make  the  school  room 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  children  to  love  it,  and  seek  it  in  prefer- 
ence? to  any  other  place,  is  not  fit  for  the  business  of  teaching. 

Change  of  Teachers. — Another  great  evil  of  our  Schools,  is  the  frequent 
change  of  Teachers.  Ycry  few  of  the  Districts  keep  the  same  Teacher 
more  than  one  term  of  three  or  four  months — some  not  as  long.  The 
reason,  in  many  cases,  is  that  the  Schools  are  kept  open  but  three  to  five 
months  during  the  year,  and  the  Teacher,  no  matter  how  well  qualified 
he  may  be,  has  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Then  again,  many  of  these  travelling  Teachers  do  not  expect  to  retain 
any  School  more  than  three  or  four  months,  and  then  go  somewhere  else 
to  impose  their  miserable  services  upon  a  District  unacquainted  with 
them. 

But  I  am  glad  to  notice  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect.  Parents 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  having  good  Teachers,  and  giv- 
ing tlicm  constant  employment. 

ExjerUnce  in  Teaching. — The  TeacherSi*  experience  varies  from  three 
months  to  twenty-two  years. 

Improvements  Needed. — These  are  numerous : 

First — School  apparatus.  Yery  few  of  the  Schools  have  any  appa- 
ratus at  all ;  some  not  even  a  blackboard.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  best  Teacher  to  succeed  without  some  apparatus  for  object  teaching. 
If  parents,  and  even  Teachers,  could  fully  understand  the  importance  of 
having  an  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  bjocks,  and  many 
other  things  necessary  in  a  School  room,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
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tlioj  would  subscribo  the  amount  necessary  to  procure  them.  The 
blame  lies  mostly  with  the  Teachers ;  for  how  long,  with  proper  repre- 
sentations from  the  Teacher,  would  it  take  to  raise  money  sufficient  to 
procure  such  things.  Very  many  people  do  not  consider  such  things 
necessary,  and  it  is  the  Teacher's  province  to  educate  the  public  mind 
as  well  as  to  instruct  his  pupils — which  ho  can  accomplish  if  ho  be  qual- 
ified for  his  position. 

Second — \Vc  need  better  School-houses.  Although  we  have  some  good 
ones  in  the  county,  few  of  them  are  properly  arranged,  nearly  all  badly 
ventilated,  uncomfortable  seats,  and  inconvenient  in  every  way. 

Third — Uniformity  of  text  books.  One  who  visits  the  Schools  of  this 
county  will  find  all  the  text  books  published  since  the  days  of  Lindley 
Murra}' — many  that  are  curious  and  rare.  In  one  School  1  noticed  four 
different  grammars,  three  different  readers,  two  different  spelling-books,' 
five  different  arithmetics,  and  four  different  geographies — all  used  in  the 
School.  What  Teacher  can  succeed  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  text 
books?  It  will  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  text  books 
without  a  positive  law  compelling  parents  and  Teachers  to  adopt  them. 
Such  a  law  should  be  enacted.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  text  books 
are  adopted,  as  it  does  to  have  a  uniformity.  An  intelligent  Teacher  can 
supply  any  defect  in  a  book,  but  it  is  hard  to  classify  his  School  when 
he  has  so  many  different  books  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  School. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  Teachers  are  making  exertions  to  introduce 
a  uniform  series  of  text  books. 

Fourth — Libraries.  Every  District  could  have  a  Library  if  proper 
exertions  were  made.  Scarcely  a  person  in  the  District  but  would  con- 
tribute a  book,  or  give  the  money  to  buy  one.  Of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  good  Library  in  each  District,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  I 
know  of  but  one  District  in  the  county  that  has  a  Library. 

Fifth — The  indifference  of  parents,  and  Teachers  even*,  is  productive 
of  many  evils  to  our  Schools.  The  parent  neglects  to  send  his  child  to 
School  regularly;  the  Teacher  fails,  or  is  incompetent,  to  interest  the 
child  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  go  to  School  of  his  own  accord,  and 
the  consequence  is  irregular  attendance,  want  of  interest  in  the  pupil, 
and  slow  j)rogrcss  in  his  studies.  The  only  remedy  for  these  evils  that  I 
know  of  is  the  employment  of  superior  Teachers,  and  education  of  the 
public  mind.  If  a  few  liberal  minded,  educated  gentlemen  in  each  Dis- 
trict would  take  hold  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
public  would  be  aroused. 

Schofji  Faucs. — As  one  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  late  State 
Teachers'  Convention  on  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  I  would  most 
respectfully  recommend  the  following: 

First — A  law  placing  rate  bills  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  civil 
contract.  ^ 

Second — A  law  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  School  a 
certain  number  of  months  each  year,  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Third — A  law  compelling  parents  and  Teachers  to  use  a  uniformity  of 
text  books  throughout  the  Sta%. 

Fotirth — Repeal  the  law  of  May  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  which   relates  to  the  duties  of  School  Marshals. 

Fifth — Kcpeal  the  law  of  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.     It  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Sixth — Legalizing  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  compelling  Teach- 
ers to  attend. 
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Seventh — Make  it  mandatory  on  the  Teachers  to  attend  the  County 
Board  of  Examination,  and  provide  for  their  pay. 

Eighth — Give  County  Superintendents  the  power  to  examine  Teachers, 
and  give  a  certificate,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
afterwards. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

A.  II.  GOODRICH, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Placer  County. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

F.  W.  Hatch Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir  : — A  review  of  the  past  year  affords  a  gratifying  retrospect. 

Notwithstanding  the  unforseen  and  unusual  obstacles  against  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  contend — the  temporary  interruption  of 
some  of  our  Schools  by  an  unprecedented  flood,  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  communities — we  are  able  to 
present  a  record  attesting  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  the  determination  to  secure  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages they  are  designed  to  bestow. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  no  better  method  of  exhibiting  the  actual  pro- 
gress made,  than  that  hitherto  adopted,  of  contrasting  present  results 
with  those  of  th%  p|ist.  The  comparison  is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
education,  and  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  number  of  count}*-  Schools 
sustained  was  thirty-nine.  This  year  there  have  been  forty-throe. 
Those  kept  last  year,  for  two  consecutive  months  and  over,  were  six ; 
this  year,  eight.  Those  of  eight  months  and  over,  last  year,  were  thir- 
teen; this  year,  sixteen.  Last  year,  fifteen  were  maintained  six  months 
and  over ;  this  year,  twenty-one. 

My  last  report  designated  the  total  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  county, 
(outside  of  the  city,)  at  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-four;  this  year  the 
number  is  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Then,  the  average  attendance 
was  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  two  twenty-sevenths;  now,  it 
numbers  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one — the  excess  being  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  nearly. 

The  Census  Marshals  'reported  the  population  between  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  the  year  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  at  two  thousand  and  twenty-two ;  the  present 
returns  enumerate  twenty-four  hundred  and  seven.  Of  these,  there 
attended  school  for  some  portion  of  the  ^ear,  about  fifty-nine  per, cent. 
During  the  school  year  just  closed,  above  sixty  per  cent  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded. 

The  total  number  of  School  months,  (calendar,)  during  which  schools 
have  been  in  progress,  have  been  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  months 
and  twenty-five  days,  or  an  average,  for  forty-three  Schools,  of  six  months 
and  eleven  days. 

The  amount  reported  to  have  been  raised  in  the  Districts  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  Teachers,  is  four  thonsand  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents,  against  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and 
fifty-seven  cents  last  year.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  difference 
is  much  larger  than  has  been  designated  by  the  Trustees.  Many  of 
them  keep  no  record  of  their  ofiieisd  acts,  and  consequently  have  not 
been  able  to  complete  their  reports  in  this  important  particular.  Several 
of  them,  I  know,  Jiavo  failed  to  state  the  amount  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription and  paid  over  to  the  Teachers,  when  the  credit  for  a  laudable 
liberality  was  justly  due. 

The  population  statistics  of  the  county  are  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a 
gradual  and  healthy  increase.  While  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  a 
considerable  number  of  our  people  had  been  compelled  by  the  disasters 
of  the  past  winter  to  seek  other  homes,  the  juvenile  population  of  the 
country-  Districts,  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,*  has,  as  has 
been  stated,  increased  two  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Nor  is  this  all : 
the  total  population  of  children  of  all  ages,  which  a  year  ago  was  reported 
at  three  thousand  and  fifty-four,  has  since  risen  to  thirty-five  hundred  and 
twenty-three — showing  an  increase  of  four-hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Of 
this  increase,  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  are  due  to  children  under 
four  yoai*8  of  age.  Probably,  the  greater  portion  of  it  arises  from  the 
influx  of  immigration  from  the  Atlantic  States,  the  population  of  some 
of  the  Districts  having  been  largely  augmented  from  this  source. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  city  and  county,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
reversed.  Heretofore,  the  juvenile  population  of  the  city  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  the  county ;  this  year  the  latter  has  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  more  than  the  former.  Including  the  City  of  Sacramento, 
the  entire  School  population  of  the  county  (between  four  and  eighteen 
years  of  age)  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  of  evil  done  to  many  sections  of  the 
county  by  the  floods  of  the  last  winter,  and  the  pecuniary  losses  of 
the  population,  the  review  of  the  School  interests  just  made  is  highly 
gratilying.  It  is  indicative  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  superior  to  the  se- 
verest misfortune,  and  an  energy  which  no  disaster  can  abate.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  which  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  breaking 
up  of  social  relations  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  bo,  for  a  short  time, 
almost  irrtMncdiable,  no  serious  interruption  in  our  Schools  has  occurred. 
They  have  been  maintained  in  defiance  of  many  obstacles,  and,  in  some 
eases,  at  much  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  under  circumstances  reflecting 
credit  upon  the  decision  and  perseverance  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

The  Teachers  emplo^'cd  in  our  Schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  earnest 
in  their  labors,  and  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  vocation.  In 
this  respect,  the  past  few  years  have  been  productive  of  much  improve- 
ment. This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  new  system  of  examination  adopted, 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  those  who,  without  the  shadow  of 
qualification,  had  for  so  long  usurped  the  privileges  and  positions  of 
Teachers ;  but  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute, now  in  successful  organization  in  the  county.  The  eflect  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  most  gratifying.  Its  advantages  seem  to  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  most  of  the  Teachers,  and  its  sessions  made  interest- 
ing and  instructive  by  the  general  co-operation  of  the  members.  It  has 
afibrded  a  healthful  stimulus  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, 
quickened  their  zeal,  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  them,  awaken- 
ed a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  and  responsibilities  of  their  office, 
and  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  society.    It  has  made  them  feel  the 
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true  digDiiy  of  their  profession,  and  induced  a  determination  to  maintain 
its  ehiiraetcr,  and  make  it  conducive  to  useful  and  noble  ends.  For  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

Another  indication  of  interest  which  the  statistical  report  of  the  year 
affords,  is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  of  a  decision  by  so  many  of  our 
Teachers  to  embrace  the  business  as  a  permanent  occupation.  Of  Ibrty- 
eight  Teachers  employed  in  our  country  Schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
thirty-four  have  given  this  assurance.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  token  of  ])romi8e.  It  is  an  evidence  of  real  progress — ^a 
guarantee  of  success  and  of  the  elevation  of  our  system  of  instruction  to 
a  high  standard.  The  cause  of  education  can  never  prosper  until -con- 
fided to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  work,  w^hose  hearts 
are  enlisted  in  in  it. 

The  greatest  evil  of  the  past  has  arisen  from  the  indifference  of  Teach- 
ers to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them — the  absence  of  any  real  interest 
in  the  business.  They  took  it  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  or  rather,  from 
the  force  of  necessity.  They  were  mostly  adventurers  in  anew  country, 
seeking  employment  of  some  kind,  and  ready  to  embrace  that  which  first 
presented  itself  Their  sympathies  were  not  engaged  in  the  work. 
There  was  a  routine  labor  to  be  performed,  a  certain  number  of  classes 
to  be  heard  ;  but  beyond  this  and  the  necessary  condition  of  their  monthly 
salaries,  they  w^ere  accustomed  to  observe  a  cold  indifference  Under 
such  auspices,  the  system  of  Free  Schools  could  not  flourish.  It  lacked 
the  vital  energy  which  gives  support,  and  is  the  assurance  of  success. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  existing  warrant  the  conviction  of  a  better  and 
more  encouraging  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  at  the  present 
time.  The  reign  of  charletanism  in  teaching  has  passed,  and  the  places 
once  occupied  by  the  unworthy,  are  generally  supplied  with  honest, 
earnest,  and  conscientious  laborers  in  a  profession  whose  responsibilities 
they  appreciate,  and  to  whose  advancement  they  are  devoted. 

But  with  all  these  flattering  circumstances  in  our  favor,  there  is  much 
yet  needed  to  make  our  sj'stem  complete.  We  have  accomplished  some- 
thing, but  we  are  far  from  having  disciiarged  our  whole  duty.  Our  Schools 
are  as  yet  deprived  of  many  of  the  conveniences  w^hich  older  and  more 
wealthy  po])ulations  liave  been  able  to  furnish ;  among  these  are*  good 
School-houses.  In  this  respect,  I  regret  to  say  we  are  sadly  deficient. 
Many  of  the  houses  used  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  ;  rude  and  un- 
attractive in  their  appearance ;  constructed  without  regard  to  the  wants 
of  a  School;  oftentimes  too  small  to  comfortably  contain  a  third  of  the 
children  crowded  within  them;  and  ill  adapted  for  ventilation  in  summer, 
or  warmth  in  winter. 

The  duty  of  every  District  to  provide  a  neat,  substantial,  and  suitably 
arranged  School  building,  has  been  frequently  overlooked — the  moral 
influence  it  is  calculated  to  exert,  entirely,  disregarded.  It  seems,  with 
some,  to  be  considered  enough  if  a  roof  and  four  walls,  of  any  size  or 
shape,  are  thrown  together,  without  reflecting  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  entailed  upon  the  pupils.  Even  where  a  convenient  house 
has  been  provided,  there  is  observed,  in  some  cases,  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency in  suitable  seats  and  desks.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  the  pupils— children  of  all  ages  being  seated  together 
upon  benches  of  equal  height.  The  construction  of  such  as  wo  have,  too, 
is  often  poorly  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  any  one.  It  is  painful  to 
see  little  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age  seated  for  hours  daily 
upon  a  bench  put  together  without  any  view  to  comfort— sometimes 
wjth  B  single  rail  at  the  top,  sometimes  with  none,  their  legs  dangling  in 
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the  air,  and  tbeif  nnsupported  bodies  forced  to  seek  a  frequent  but  tem- 
porary relief  in  a  change  of  position.  Yet,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, order  is  expected  in  the  School-room. 

Happily,  these  observations  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  our  Districts. 
In  some  of  them  the  wants  of  children  have  been  properly  regarded, 
and  every  necessary  attention  paid  to  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  propriety. 

During  the  past«ummer  two  or  three  new  houses  have  been  erected, 
which,  though  small  and  plain,  are  well  adapted  for  the  present  necessity. 
Others  arc  soon  to  be  comraenocd,  and  one,  in  the  flourishing  town  of 
Folsom,  is  now  in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  place,  and  an  abundant  testimonial  to  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of 
the  people. 

I  trust  that  before  another  year  rolls  around  there  will  be  ^  l^s  cause 
for  complaint  everywhere. 

In  my  last  repoi-t  I  took  occasion  to  notice  the  evils  attendant  upon 
the  common  practice  of  a  frequent  change  of  Teachers.  The  habit,  un- 
fortunately, still  prevails.  During  the  year  ending  October  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  not  less  than  fifty-two  Teachers  were 
employed  to  conduct  the  thirty-nine  Schools  then  in  operation,  and  this 
year  I  find  the  number  for  forty-three  Schools  has  been  fifty-eight. 
The  habit  arises  mainly  from  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction — the  prejudice 
of  individuals,  who  frequently  declare  that  they  will  withdraw  all  sup- 
port from  the  School  while  this  or  that  Teacher  is  at  its  head.  Such  a 
practice  is  ruinous  to  success.  It  strikes  fatally  against  the  usefulness  of 
a  Teacher,  and  the  advancement  of  pupils.  Every  Teacher  has  certain 
difficulties  to  surmount  at  the  commencement  of  a  School.  He  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  mental  characteristics  of  those  confided  to 
.his  charge,  study  their  dispositions,  gain  their  confidence,  win  their  af- 
fections, familiarize  them  with  his  method,  and  learn  by  experience  l^ow 
to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  circumstances  and  material  around  him. 
Yet,  oftentimes  before  he  has  accomplished  even  the  least  ditlicult  of 
these  essential  duties,  he  is  summarily  dismissed,  and  another  installed 
in  his  place.  Again  the  same  initiatory  obstacles  arise,  willi  the  same 
result.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Teachers  are  complained  of,  charged 
with  inefficiency,  and  that  pupils  fail  to  progress  in  their  studies? 
Teachers  are  expected  to  enter  upon  their  duties  in  a  routine  way.  The 
necessity  of  time  to  examine  the  material  before  them,  to  organize  their 
classes,  and  develope  a  system  of  instruction  suited  to  the  School,  is  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  He  must  go  to  work  like  the  medical  empiric,  and 
prescribe  the  same  medicine  for  all  his  patients.  If  any  fail  to  be  im- 
proved, it  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  into  our  School  system  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  I  regard  none  as  of  more  value  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  many  of  the  counties.  They  are  recog- 
nized everywhere,  wherever  Common  Schools  are  sustained,  as  being  in- 
dispensable agents  of  progress,  necessary  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  active  zeal  among  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
They  should,  therefore,  bo  encouraged.  The  helping  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  extended  to  sustain  and  foster  them.  In  our  present 
condition,  one  great  obstacle  to  their  general  adoption  is  the  expense 
attending  their  formation  and  the  publication  of  their  proceedings. 
Another  impediment  in  their  way  is  the  unwillingness  of  some  of  tne 
Trustees  to  allow  the  Teacher  for  the  time  spent  in  his  attendance  upon 
their  sessions,  and  the  inability  of  some,  who  really  desire  to  participate 
in  their  proceedings,  to  incur  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  coiv«k^<^^\sA»  4^ 
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duction  from  a  salary  already  barely  sufficient  for  thei»  support.  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  both  these  obstacles  have  thus  far  been 
partially  overcome  in  this  county  by  the  liberality  of  the  Trustees,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  Teachers  themselves  to  make  some  personal  sac- 
rifices for  the  furtherance  of  an  object  which  they  fully  appreciate.  But 
this  is  not  always  so,  and  I  feel  that  even  the  test  of  enthusiasm  is  too 
gi'eat  to  be  long  borne.  « 

An  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  friends  of  education  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  inconveniences. 
First — By  making  it  the  duty  of  Trustees  to  permit  and  require  the 
Teachers  in  their  respective  Districts  to  attend  tne  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  allow  them  their  usual  salaries  during  absence.  Secondly — By 
providing  for  a  small  annual  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  for  their 
support,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were  strongly  yet  strangely  opposed  in 
the  Assembly,  where  they  were  first  introduced  by  parties  professing  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  first,  the  second  was,  I  believe,  withdrawn.  Yet  even  this,  after 
having  passed  the  House,  was  killed  by  inaction  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  provisions  similar  to  those  alluded  to  will 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  next  Legislature.  I  believe  they  are  called 
for  by  motives  of  interest  affecting  the  system  of  instruction  in  the 
State.  The  time  occupied  by  Teachers  in  their  attendance  upon  these 
Institute's  is  not  lost.  It  is  refiected  upon  the  system  of  Schools  in  an 
increased  efficiency,  in  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
awakening  throughout  the  community  of  a  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  is  amply  repaid  by  the  direct,  palpable,  and  posi- 
tive advantages  accruing  to  the  Schools  themselves.  These  facts,  so 
evident  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  are  not  always  appreci- 
atetl  by  the  public;  and  hence  the  occasional  unwillingness  of  Trustees 
to  vacate  their  Schools  for  the  purpose. 

An  amendment  to  the  School  law  touching  this  subject  would  exert  a 
wholesome  influence. 

Again  :  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  makes  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  its  support.  With  all  the  respect  to  this  important  institution,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  it  maintained  as  a  State  organization,  it  is 
my  opinion,  judging  from  the  past,  that  it  must  always  be  subordinate, 
in  practical  utility,  to  the  County  Institutes.  The  expense  of  attending 
it  amounts  to  a  positive  prohibition  with  many  Teachers  living  at  a 
distance  from  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento.  It  can,  therefore,  be  made 
available  to  scarcely  a  moiety  of  those  who  would  take  an  active  and 
intelligent  part  in  a  county  organization. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  latter  must  also  be  greater;  their  proceed- 
ings are  likely  to  be  of  a  more  practical  character,  and  the  local  influence 
upon  the  community  is  manifestly  greater.  While  the  State  very 
properly  encourages  the  one,  can  it  not  also  extend  a  small  pecuniary 
aid  in  promotion  of  the  other  ?  An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars 
annually  to  each  County  Institute  in  successful  operation,  while  it  would 
be  lightly  felt  by  the  State,  would  materially  facilitate  their  formation 
and  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  the  practical  facts  elicited.  Or,  if  this 
oannot  be  eff'ected,  a  legal  provision  requiring  the  county  Boards  of  Su- 
pervisors to  appropriate  this  amount  from  the  County  Treasury  towards 
the  encouragement  of  these  Institutes,  and  for  the  defrayment  of  the 
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necessary  expenses  attendant  thereupon,  would  exert  an  equally  good 
effect. 

Allusion  was  made  in  one  of  my  previous  reports  to  the  law  regulating 
examinations.  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  subject ;  more 
especially  to  that  provision  which  requires  an  annual  citation  before  the 
county  Boards.  It  is  at  least  fair  to  presume  that  a  Teacher  who 
to-day  presents  himself  for  examination,  and  receives  the  indorsement 
of  the  Board  attesting  his  capacity  to  teach  and  govern  a  Primary 
School,  will,  after  engaging  for  the  succeeding  year  in  the  active,  practi- 
cal dutittp  of  to  which  his  credentials  entitle  him,  be  as  well  qualified  at 
its  close  as  when  first  invested  with  authority.  Indeed,  the  very  natursd 
inference  would  be  in  favor  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  his  duties. 
Yet,  by  the  present  law,  he  must,  at  the  expiration  of  each  year,  go 
through  with  at  least  the  formality  of  a  new  examination,  and  this,  too, 
as  often  happens,  by  the  same  Board  before  whom  his  claims  were  first 
presented. 

When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  applicant  desires  to  advance  his 
position,  and  seeks  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  higher  grade,  the  law  is 
proper  enough.  He  should  give  ample  evidence  of  qualification  for  the 
grade  desired.  It  is  against  the  annual  repetition  of  the  same  forms  by 
the  same  Examining  Board  that  the  objection  is  urged. 

I  believe  that  a  modification  of  the  law,  to  the  effect  that  a  certificate 
of  qualification  to  teach  a  School  of  a  definite  grs^e  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  for  at  least  two  years,  would  save  much  inconvenience,  and 
tend  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  utility  of  an  enactment  which,  in  its 
general  operations,  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  Schools 
than  any  other  provision  lately  introduced  into  our  School  law.  When- 
over  a  change  to  a  higher  grade  is  sought  for,  an  examination  should,  of 
course,  be  required. 

This  much  of  my  report  refers  mainly  to  the  county  Schools,  those 
more  immediately  under  my  supervision.  Of  the  city  Schools,  in  all  that 
concerns  their  prosperity  and  practical  utility,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  make  a  favorable  report.  The  report  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
herewith  transmitted,  will  exhibit  their  operations  in  detail.  It  shows  a 
more  healthy  pecuniary  condition  than  that  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  Teachers  employed  are  generally  well  qualified  for  their  positions, 
faithful,  and  devoted  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  compare  favorably,  in  all  essential  requirements, 
with  an  equal  number  anywhere. 

Probably  no  District  in  the  State  has  suffered,  to  anything  like  the 
extent  of  this,  by  reason  of  the  floods  of  the  past  winter.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  interruption  of  the  Schools,  consequent  thereupon,  has  ma- 
terially reduced  the  total  number  of  School  months  during  which  they 
were  maintained.  The  average  time  for  the  twelve  Schools  has  been 
eight  months  and  four  and  one  third  days. 

In  all  other  respects,  in  their  general  management,  the  excellence  of 
their  instructions,  the  zeal  of  Trustees  and  Teachers,  they  have  never 
been  more  successfully  conducted. 

Eespeetfully  yours, 

F.  W.  HATCH, 
Sup't  of  Common  Schools  of  Sacramento  County. 
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SANTA  CLAEA  COUNTY. 

S.  S.  Wiles Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  whole  number  of  organized  School  Districts  in  the  count^i^s  thirty- 
four.  The  number  of  Teachers  necessary  to  fill  the  Public  Schools  is 
'  forty-one.  The  larger  portion  of  our  Schools  have  been  conducted  by 
Teachers  well  qualified  for  their  vocation,  while  the  smaller  portion  fail 
to  maintain  that  discipline  which %hould  characterize  the  well  regulated 
School. 

ScJiool-housea. — Of  the  thirty-four  School  Dist^ricts,  but  twenty-two  are 
in  possession  of  School-houses,  and  of  this  number,  but  twelve  are  wor- 
thy to  bear  the  name.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  however,  that  several  new 
Districts  are  outrunning  their  older  neighbors  in  obtaining  sites  for  and 
erecting  School-houses ;  and  also,  that  several  of  the  older  Districts  have 
resolved  to  make  amends  for  the  past  by  building  and  furnishing  first 
class  houses.  The  Trustees  of  Santa  Clara  especially  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  efficient  labors  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  Public  Schools, 
and  the  money  necessary  to  build  and  furnish  a  good  Union  School- 
house. 

There  are  two  School-houses  in  the  county  supplied  with  first  class 
furniture,  eight  with  the  old  style  of  benches  and  desks,  while  the  re- 
maining twelve  will  bear  no  comparison  with  School-houses  as  they 
should  be.  ^ 

Average  A(t€ntiance,-^The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  county  be- 
tween four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  being  about  fortj'-three  one  hun- 
dredths of  the  whole  number.  The  average  number  attending  School 
has  been  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  being  about  one  filth  of  the  whole 
number.  Again  :  if  we  add  the  number  attending  private  Schools,  (sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty),  to  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  Public 
Schools,  (one  thousand  ^^e  hundred  and  seventeen,)  we  have  a  total  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  which,  taken  from  the  whole 
number,  (three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,)  we  have  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  children  who  have  not  attended 
School  during  the  past  year.  This  should  not  be  so ;  but  still,  it  might 
be  worse. 

We  will  now  look  for  the  causes  and  the  cure.  Those  who  complain 
most  of  the  want  of  School  privileges,  of  being  so  far  from  the  School- 
house,  have  never  made  an  effort  to  correct  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain. All  of  these  complaints  may  be  fairly  cancelled  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  small  amount  of  money  in  each  District.  This  little  sum  of 
money  should  be  about  eight  dollars  per  annum  to  every  child  to  be 
educated.  This  sum  should  be  derived  from  the  State  Fund  and  county 
taxes.  Such  a  fund  would  enable  every  community  of  thirty  children 
to  maintain  a  free  School  six  months  in  the  year.  Then,  indeed,  would 
our  Public  Schools  advance  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  we  would  no 
longer  ho  compelled  to  make  such  returns  as  forty-tliree  one  hundredths 
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enrolled,  and  twenty  one  hundredths  average  attendance ;  but,  #n  the 
other  hand,  the  result  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Free  Schools. 

Change  in  the  Apportionment. — And  here  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion in  relation  to  the  apportionment  of  the  Public  Fund.  If  the  School 
moneys  could  be  apportioned  to  each  District  in  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  for  a  given  time, 
would  there  not  be  an  incentive  to  action  that  docs  not  now  exist  ?  and 
would  there  be  any  injustice  in  such  a  distribution  ?  None.  While  un- 
der the  yiresenf  system  there  appears  to  be  much  injustice.  To  illustrate, 
I  will  compare  two  Districts*: 

The  first  returned  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  children  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.     The  second  returned  forty-three  children. 

The  first  enrolled  forty-two  children  in  SchooL  The  second  enrolled 
twelity-eight  children. 

The  first  had  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-six.  The  second  had 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty. 

The  first  kept  a  School  open  six  months.  The  second  kept  a  School 
open  seven  and  one  half  months. 

This  comparison  demonstrates  two  things : 

First— That  many  children  in  large  Districts  never  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Public  Fund,  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  and, 

Second — That  while  some  Schools  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  Pub- 
lic Fund,  others  are  maintained  almost  entirely  at  private  expense. 

In  the  case  that  I  have  cited  there  appears  to  be  a  great  inequality  in 
the  money  received  and  the  service  rendered  : 

The  first  received  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  ten  cents, 
(8434  10.)  The  second  received  one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents,  ($118  95.) 

The  first  instructed  twenty-six  children  six  months.  The  second  in- 
structed twenty  ctildren  seven  and  one  half  months. 

Examiiiatiom. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Teachers  might  dc  improved  in  some  respects.  I  would 
grade  thQ  certificates  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class.  The  first 
class  certificate  should  run  three  years,  the  second  class  two  years, 
and  the  third  class  one  year.  The  fourth  class  should  be  granted  only 
at  special  examinations,  and  should  run  only  until  the  next  regular  exam- 
ination. A  great  deal  of  inconvenience  would  be  avoided  by  giving  the 
County  Superintendent  power  to  grant  certificates  on  special  examina- 
tion. ♦ 

Rate  Bills, — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
rate  bills,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  present  system  of  main- 
taining Schools. 

Teaclicrs*  Institute. — The  Teachers  of  this  county  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  under  the  above  title,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of 

•eat  benefit  to  our  Public  Schools.  The  Institute  meets  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  of  interest  to 
the  Teacher,  or  for  recitations,  declamations,  instructions  from  Teachers, 
or  reading  of  essays.  The  evening  is  devoted  to  lectures  by  gentlemen 
of  ability,  engaged  for  the  occasion.  Our  worthy  State  Superintendent 
delivered  an  able  lecture  before  the  Institute,  in  ^November,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Dry  den  entertained  our  association  in  a  very  able  manner  at  our  last 
session. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  though  many  of  our  Public  Schools  are 
very  deficient,  and  fall  far  below  a  proper  standard,  yet  the  greater 
number  are  making  commendable  pTOg;rQaB)  ttnd  ^toa  V^^  ^^\s^«s^ 
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favorilbly  with  the  befit  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  I  think  that  we 
have  much  to  encourage  us  to  make  renewed  efforts  in  extending  and 
improving  our  Public  Schools,  the  strongest  pillars  of  a  free  government. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  S.  WILES, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Santa  Clara  County. 


SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Grove  K.  Godfrey Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  submit  to 
you  this,  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  Public  Schools  of  Shasta 
County,  for  the  School  year  ending  October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two; 

The  gradual  improvement  and  extension  of  our  Schools  form  the  only 
Hafe  and  durable  oasis  for  a  system  of  popular  government,  and  the  in- 
creasing concern  felt  for  their  maintenance  and  prosperity,  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  their  real  worth  and  of  the  appreciation  of  our  citizens  of 
the  efforts  annually  made  to  perpetuate  them. 

An  examination  of  the  statistical  report  will  afford  a  pretty  correct 
statement  of  the  condition  of  our  Schools  and  the  interest  of  education 
within  my  jurisdiction.  • 

The  reports  of  the  Teachers  and  Trustees,  just  received,  have  formed 
the  most  reliable  source  of  information,  to  which  it  is  proper  at  this 
time  to  direct  public  attention.  They  reveal  the  most  prominent  features, 
and  furnish  ample  grounds  for  reflection  and  comment. 

Returns,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  received  from  every  Dis- 
trict except  Cow  Creek,  bearing  within  themselves  the  evidence  of  a 
greater  amount  of  care  and  exactitude  than  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. They  exhibit  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  education, 
a  fleeper  sense  of  its  importance,  and  a  steady  and  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  its  promotion. 

According  to  the  School  Marshals'  census  returns  for  the  year  ending 
October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  there  were  seven- 
teen School  Districts,  containing  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twentj'-one,  forty-nine;  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen,  and  where  Schools  were  maintained,  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 
Of  these,  four  hundred  and  thirty  were  boys,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
girls;  under  four  years  of  age,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  born  in 
California,  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

Upon  an  inspection  of  the  statistical  part  of  this  year's  report,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  census  of  this  county,  recently  taken,  that  there  are 
eighteen  School  Districts,  and  the  whole  number  of  children  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one; 
}petween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twentv-one,  twenty-nine ;  between  the 
ii^ca  of  four  and  eighteen,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  Common  School 
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education  whore  schools  have  been  maintained,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  Of  these,  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  are  boys,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  are  girls ;  under  four  years  of  a<je,  four  hundred  and 
sixty.  In  the  county  there  are  thirty-six  more  girls  than  boys;  born  in 
California,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  deaf  and  dumb,  none;  blind, 
none ;  showing  an  increase  over  last  year  of  fifty -four  children  in  the 
county. 

Twenty-six  Schools  have  been  held  during  the  year,  twenty -two  pub- 
lic, and  four  private.  Number  of  children  attending  Public  Schools, 
enrolled  in  the  county,  five  hundred  and  two;  which  would  be  some  over 
one  half  of  the  county  census,  whilst  the  average  daily  attendance  is 
considerably  less  than  this,  being  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  in  the  entire  county,  and  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  the  School 
census.  Total  nunfber  of  pupils  attending  Private  Schools,  is  two  hun- 
dred ;  which  makes  an  increase  over  last  year  of  forty  scholars.  All  the 
Schools  taught  are  p^imar3^  Total  number  of  calendar  months  during 
which  schools  were  maintained,  eighty-five.  The  Schools  have  been 
kept  in  session  on  an  average  of  about  six  months.  Number  of  male 
Teachers,  eight;  and  fourteen  female  Teachers.  Teachers'  ages  vary 
from  seventeen  to  thirty-six  years ;  their  number  of  years  of  experience 
vary  from  one  to  twelve  yeara;  only  twelve  design  making  teaching  a 
permanent  profession. 

The  full  amount  of  raoothl}'  salaries  paid  Teachers,  to  the  close  of  the 
School  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-two,  is  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars. 

The  number  of  boys  taught  in  the  Districts,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ;  number  of  girls  taught,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

There  are  eighteen  School4iouses  in  the  county ;  the  material  of  which 
the  houses  are  built  is  lumber. 


Valuation  of  School-houses  and  furniture 

Amount  of  School  Funds  received  from  the  State 

Amount  of  School  Funds  received  from  the  county  taxes 

Amount  raised  in  Districts  by  rate  bills  and  private  subscrip- 
tion  

Total  receipts  for  School  purposes.. 

Total  amount  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries 

Amount  expended  in  erection  or  repairs  of  School-houses 

Amount  expended  for  School  libraries  and  apparatus..... 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes,  including  rents, 
fuel,  etc 

Total  expenditures  for  School  purposes 


65,557  44 


976  80 
1,058  20 

1,524  54 

$3,720  54 

3,620  04 

247  44 

25  00 

24  00 

$3,916  48 


The  present  report  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  a  gradual  and  healthy 
advancement  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  and  efficient  School 
system.  Among  these,  are  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Schools,  the 
greater  length  of  time  during  which  they  were  maintained)  and  the 
larger  average  attendance  of  pupils.    In  all  tho^Q  \m^ciT\.^w\»  i^^\.\«<i»».^ 
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though  ttill  far  behind  what  we  ought  to  be,  wo  have  roasou  for  congratu- 
lation. 

The  number  of  county  Schools  reported  last  year  was  nineteen ;  this 
year  they  amount  to  twenty-two.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught 
during  ilast  year  was  reported  to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  now  it 
Teaches  five  'hundred  and  two.  In  the  former,  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance was  three  hundred  and  six,  while  during  the  latter  it  has  been  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four. 

The  number  of  months  during  which  all  our  Schools  were  maintained 
in  the  several  Districts  in  the  county  was  last  year  reported  at  eighty, 
and  the  average  term,  five  months.  Now  we  are  enabled  to  report  the 
total  number  of  months  during  which  our  Schools  have  been  maintained, 
at  eighty-five  months,  or  an  average  for  the  seventeen  Districts  of  about 
five  months.  * 

The  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  several  Districts  for  School  pur- 
poses, was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollai^  ($250 ;)  during  the  past  twelve 
months  it  has  risen  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
and  fif^-four  cents  ($1,524  54.^  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the 
entire  cost  smd  maintenance  or  the '.eighteen  Schools  that  have  been  re- 

Sorted  to  this  office  has  been  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
oUare  and  fifty-fosr  cents,  ($8,720  :54,)  of  which  the  public  funds,  State 
and  county,  ihave  amounted  to  only  rtwo  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars 
and  twenty  toents  (2,035  20;)  the  remainder,  to  pay  Teachers,  has  been 
raised  by  rate  bills  and  private  subscriptions. 

With  these  general  resulFts,  derived  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Trustees,  we  have  good  cause  for  congratulation.  This  is  an  indication 
auspicious  of  a  better  state  of  things  for  the  future.  They  speak  well 
for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  demonstrates  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  support  of  the  Common 
School  system. 

Many  of  the  Trustees  have  performed  ttlheir  duty  well,  whilst  others 
have  evinced  no  interest  whatever  in  tihe  success  of  Public  Schools  under 
their  supervision.  They  have  grossly  uieglected  their  duties  in  several 
instances  in  this  county,  and  one  in  particular,  in  not  having  a  three 
months  School  to  draw  the  Public  School  Funds. 

Two  Districts  have  made  no  reports,  although  frequently  reminded  by 
the  county  Superintendent.  Out  of  the  eighteen  District  reports  from 
the  Trustees,  only  four  have  been  signed  by  the  whole  Board.  In  some 
instances  there  was  but  one  signature,  and  one  Trustee's  report  without 
anv  signature.  This  neglect  is  owing  mostly  to  the  small  amount  of 
School  moneys  received  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  Trustees 
are  so  cramped  for  means,  and  have  so  many  to  please,  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  a  large  share  of  the  Teachers'  pay,  while,  nevertheless, 
they  are  expected  to  have  a  School  in  full  blast  all  the  year  round,  that 
their  situation  is  truly  unenviable,  and  they  lose  all  energy  in  School 
affairs.  The  fact  is,  too  much  is  expected  by  many  from  the  public 
money.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  something  wrong,  and  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  public  moneys.  Successful  Schools  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  money  and  efficient  Teachers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
good  Teachers  until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  be  certain  of  their 
pay  and  permanent  employment.'  Frequent  change  of  Teachers,  especi- 
ally when  they  get  a  good  one,  works  against  all  system  and  good  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  effect,  neutralizes  almost  every  special  improvement  or 
measure  designed  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

Daring  the  past  yetkr  twenty  Teachers  have  been  examined  by  the 
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Board  of  this  county.  These  have  taught  in  the  eighteen  School  Districts. 
The  law  which  requires  applicants  for  Schools  to  obtain  certificates  from 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  county  has  been  productive  of  much  bene- 
it,  as  it  prevents  if^norant  pretenders  from  obtaining  positions  they  are 
not  competent  to  iill,  and  protects  the  educated  lady  and  gentleman  from 
imposition.  The  examinations  have  been,  in  most  cases,  quite  rigid; 
the  Board  having  kept  in  view  the  recommendation  to  *'  establish  a  high 
standard  of  qualification." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  improvement  in  the  capa- 
city of  our  Teachers.  In  this  respect,  our  Schools  have  improved  so  much, 
from  year  to  year,  that  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  our  Teachers  rank  well,  . 
and  many  are  excellent  educators.  Several  of  the  Teachers  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  superior  education,  intelligence,  and  refinement — orna* 
ments  to  the  profession  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  They 
are  not  only  good  Teachers,  but  generally  take  a  lively  interest  in  pro- 
gressive education.  They  seem  desirous  of  understanding  all  the  moaem 
improvements,  and  are  generally  becoming  masters  of  tneir  profession. 
Some  there  are,  however,  who  might  be  mueh  improved  by  close  applica- 
tion to  study  and  diligent  self  cuLturo. 

Disaffected  and  incompetent  Teachers  have  retarded  the  progress  and 
weakened  the  influence  of  our  Schools.  'Many  of  them,  unfitted  by  edu- 
cation or  disposition  for  the  duties  of  the  School  room,  have  resorted  to 
teaching  as  a  means  of  temporary  subsistence — as  the  easiest  resort  for 
pecuniary  recuperation.  They  had  no  heart  in  the  work.  The  energy, 
which  alone  can  give  life  to  business  .and  insure  success,  was  wanting. 
There  was  no  professional  pride  to  stimulate  them,  no  glowing  enthu- 
Bi%9m  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors,  no  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  those  committed  to  their  charge  In  such  hands,  the  School 
system  could  not  prosper.  The  name,  indeed,  was  preserved,  but  its  re-' 
sources  were  too  often  uselessly  squandered.  However,  there  have  always 
been  many  honorable  exceptions,  and  some  of  those  stiid  remain  at  their 
posts,  faithful  to  their  sacred  trust,  energetic  in  maintaining  not  only  the 
usefulness,  but  the  dignity  of  their  profession.  ^ 

Happily,  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  management  of  their  Schools,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  none  but  qualified  .and  faithful  Teachers. 

Educators  cannot  be  successful  laborers  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, unless  they  strive  to  become  good  disciplinarians,  and  understand 
ail  the  methods,  means,  and  impulses  of  imparting  knowledge.  Ele- 
mentarj'^  training  is  committed  to  the  Teachers,  and  they  should  be  caro- 
fhl  and  thorough  in  imparting  primary  instruction,  and  see  well  to  this, 
that  they  charge  thoroughly ;  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
upon  which  the  studies  they  Impart  are  founded  and  developed. 

Whatever  is  taught  to  children,  should  be  well  and  carefully  taught. 
Unless  the  foundation  be  well  and  substantially  laid,  the  superstructure 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  precarious. 

While  the  pupil  is  cultivating  the  memory,  direct  your  energies  to  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the  moral  nature,  disciplining  the  will,  di- 
recting the  judgment  and  reason,  and  schooling  the  affections. 

The  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  training  of  the  young  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  regarded  as  an  obligation  of  the  highest  importance. 

Statesmen  and  philosophers,  however  disagreeing  in  other  respects, 
nnite  in  regarding  education  as  the  safeguard  of  individual  as  well  as  of 
national  welfare,  and  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ;  and  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  m  t\i<&  %visixi\\»XL^^ar^^  v^^- 
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tivation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  motive  powers,  not  only  is  the  mind 
expanded,  principles  formed,  and  the  hody  strengthened,  but  a  solid 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  well  balanced  character,  and  barriers  raised  to 
the  inroads  of  disease  and  premature  decay.  Man  is  a  complex  being, 
and  every  thorough  system  of  training  must  recognize  him  as  possessed 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  attributes. 

The  task  thus  devolved  upon  the  Teacher  is  no  doubl  difficult,  for  as 
each  attribute  is  seldom  con-espondingly  displayed,  and  as  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  whole  is  dependant  upon  harmoniously  developed  parts,  each 
part  necessarily  requires  to  be  subjected  to  watchful  and  careful  super- 
vision. 

To  attain  this  object,  it  is  evident  that  the  Schoolmaster  ought  to  be 
a  man  possessed  of  superior  talents  and  attainments,  and  with  science 
and  tact  sufficient  to  stimulate,  restrain,  or  to  punish,  as  circumstances 
and  cases  require. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Teacher,  as  a  good  potter,  to  produce  vessels 
fitted  for  honor  or  dishonor.  If  he  be  skilful,  he  may  transform  the  ir- 
regular mass  into  forms  of  grace  and  beauty ;  if  ignorant  or  incapable, 
he  may  send  forth  objects  that  will  oflPend  and  annoy.  Such  being  the 
object,  and  such  the  requirements  of  the  Schoolmaster,  is  it  not  anoma- 
lous that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  curriculum  of  his  studies  for  his 
education  in  that  department  of  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
eorelatives  existing  between  the  mind  and  bodily  organization  ? 

We  regard  a  knowledge  of  Psychology  as  the  channel  by  which  alone 
the  Teacner  can  reach  that  diagnosis  of  character  by  which  to  discover 
how  to  connect  all  parts  of  the  noble  structure  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  conduct  to  a  compact  and  harmonious  whole. 

A  Teacher,  in  the  first  place,  should  know  his  pupils,  and  afterwards 
direct  his  energies  so  as  simultaneously  to  develop  each  part  of  their 
threefold  nature;  strengthening  where  the  plant  was  weak,  pruning 
where  vegetation  was  excessive,  and  forcing  only  whore  natural  obsta- 
cles were  raised  to  healthy  and  vigorous  gfowth.  By  this  means,  he  can 
raise  the  platform  of  education,  and  place  the  scholastic  profession  in  the 
noble  afld  honorable  position  to  which,  it  is  entitled,  where  it  ceases  to  be 
a  mean  and  petty  art,  and  takes  its  place  as  a  profound  and  liberal  sci- 
ence. 

When  this  is  generally  accomplished,  the  Teacher  will  command  his 
own  position  and  his  proper  remuneration. 

The  possession  of  psychological  knowledge  would  place  a  new  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Teacher,  impart  new  interest  to  his  studies,  and  give  an 
aim,  an  object,  and  directness  to  his  instructions.  Nor  can  the  Teacher 
afford  to  overlook  this  powerful  aid.  The  task  he  undertakes  is  the 
equipment  of  a  human  being  for  the  business  of  life,  than  which,  nothing 
can  DC  more  difficult,  nothing  more  arduous,  nothing  more  solemn  and 
important.  That  lad  who  stands  before  him  for  the  first  time,  in  order 
to  take  his  place  on  the  form  beside  his  other  boys,  is  a  being  worthy  of  his 
deepest  contemplation.  Weak  he  seems,  timerous  he  feels,  bashful  it 
m^y  be,  even  stupid  he  looks,  but  who  at  this  point  can  tell  his  destiny  I 
111  treatment  now  may  damp  his  youthful  energies,  and  send  him  forth  a 
waif  upon  the  world,  miserable  in  himself,  a  burden  to  his  friends,  and  a 
scorn  and  reproach  to  all  who  know  him ;  or,  neglected,  may  be  instru- 
mental in  giving  bias  to  certain  predisposition,  and  he  leaves  school  only 
to  be  the  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  or,  by  judicious 
and  careful  training,  founded  upon  scientific  principles,  he  steps  into  his 
p)ace  a  Bayden^  to  lead  or  guide  the  destinies  of  men. 
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We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  assort  that  it  rests  witli  the  Schoolmas- 
ter, more  than  with  any  other  man,  to  lead  the  young  to  misery  and 
poverty,  or  to  happiness  and  prosperity.  His  pupils  are  placed  under  his 
care  at  a  period  of  life  the  most  pliable,  and  wnen  impressions  are  not 
only  most  readily  made  but  remembered.  A  powerful  cnaracter  brought 
into  daily  contact,  armed  with  authority,  and  hourly  bearing  upon  such, 
could  not  fail  to  leave  an  impression  that  would  last  as  long  as  life  itself. 
If  the  Teacher's  influence  is  thus  so  potent,  how  dangerous  must  it  be  to 
intrust  the  education  of  the  young  to  men  possessed  of  no  physiological 
knowledge.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  misery  in  life,  without  the  SiSiool 
room,  that  nursery  of  virtue,  being  transformed  into  a  hot-bed  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  suicide.  What  is  it  to  a  mere  lad,  that  his  intellect  is 
good  and  his  principles  bad,  or  that  his  principles  are  good,  if  his  body, 
through  over  study,  is  unfit  for  the  position  it  has  to  fill  ?  Mere  cram- 
ming is  not  the  work  of  the  Schoolmaster — it  is  trifling  with  his  pupils,  and 
it  degrades  himself  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  boy  to  have 
his  mind  cquall}''  trained,  to  be  taught  habits  of  application,  self  control, 
and  self  dependence,  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  principles  and  modes  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  than  to  flood  his  mind  with  oceans  of  learning.  By 
the  former  means,  he  will  be  sent  out  a  man  to  act  a  busy  and  useful  part 
for  the  world's  good ;  by  the  latter,  a  fool,  to  live,  die,  and  pass  aw^, 
without  raising  a  bubble  to  tell  that  he  lived.  In  a  word,  the  School  is 
the  sphere,  not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  the  place  where  the  intel- 
lect and  the  conscience  are  to  be  cultivated  simultaneously  with  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  frame.  Here,  too,  the  dull  intellect  should  bo  stimulated, 
perversion  of  the  moral  faculties  controlled,  extremely  bad  dispositions 
rectified,  indolence  stimulated,  and  excessive  vanity  and  self  importance 
restrained. 

This,  alone,  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Schoolmaster — such  the  noble 
duties  lie  has  to  fill ;  but  we  hold  he  can  only  thoroughly  fulfil  this  voca- 
tion when  deepl}'  trained  himself  into  a  knowledge  of  psychological 
principles. 

There  is  progress  in  everything — in  our  means,  happiness,  and  our 
capacity  for  enjo3'ment. 

Our  Schools  furnish  a  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  subsequent 
life  must  erect  a  superstructure.  The  education  of  our  children  should 
be  deemed  the  first  concern  of  importance,  as  it  is  the  most  sacred  duty 
of  a  free  government,  to  perpetuate  liberal  institutions. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  developement  of  the  people  constitutes  the 
vital  strength  and  the  true  glory  of  a  State.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
philanthropy  of  the  work  of  training  the  mind 'of  the  children  of  the 
State  to  the  principles  of  virtue  and  the  softening  influences  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  it  has  ever  been  conceded  that  republican  institutions  de- 
pend for  their  existence  entirely  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  general  system  of  education, 
whereby  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  afforded  access 
to  the  portals  of  science  and  literature,  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  the 
supports  to  the  edifice  of  civil  liberty.  • 

Upon  the  success  of  our  Free  Schools  rests  the  future  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  th^rising  generation ;  they  are  the  nurseries  of  learning, 
and  the  only  opportunity  that  many  children  will  have  for  an  education. 
Ignorance  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand.  Then,  if  we  would  have  the 
children  of  this  generation  grow  up  moral,  intelligent,  awd  wa^ixsX^  \Xi^^ 
must  have  good  schools  and  thorough  Teachers,  'wVio  's^tXV  \oo\l  Vi  \Xvfcvc 
moral  as  weJJ  aa  their  pbymotd  and  intellectual  11115x0'^ ^txi^tA..    ^on^t\^ 
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ment  must  educate  all  her  children ;  for  the  cultivation  of  the  masses  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  free  institutions,  and  the  life  and  safeguard  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  retiring  from  your  arduous  duties  to  private  life,  allow  me  to  return 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  the  able  manner  in  which  you  have 
administered  the  affjxirs  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during 
your  official  term  of  oflSce,  wishing  you  happiness,  encouragement,  and 
prosperity,  for  the  efforts  and  success  in  securing  a  School  law  practical 
m  its  workings,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching. 

Whei*ever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  may  you  be  with  us  in  thought  and 
action  to  co-operate  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  we  shall  retain  a 
pleasing  recollection  of  our  long  association. 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  the  assurance  of  distinguished  regards  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have  exhibited  towards  the  Teach- 
ers, in  the  advancement,  the  improvement,  and  exaltation  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  more  especially  for  the  warm  and  flattering  terms  which 
you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  of  the  official  actions  and  efforts  of  the  County 
Superintendents  in  promoting  the  cause  of  progressive  education. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

GROYE  K.  GODFREY, 
Sup*t  of  Public  Schools  of  Shasta  County. 


TULARE  COUNTY. 

T.  O.  Ellis,  Sr Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  your  de- 
partment, t9  transmit  to  you  my  supplemental  report,  in  conjunction 
with  the  formal  one.  The  minute  book  promised  to  Count}'  Superinten- 
dents has  not  reached  me,  hence  I  have  to  write  from  memorv.  An  ex- 
aminatiou  of  the  latter  report  will  present  a  correct  statistical  account, 
based  on  the  reports  of  Teachers  and  School  Trustees,  for  the  year  ending 
October  thirty-first,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  1  am  not  in 
possession  of  data  to  make  this,  the  supplemental  report,  as  perfect  as  I 
could  wish.  I  have  literally  toiled  to  place  the  County  Superintendent's 
office  in  proper  order,  having  found  it  in  perfect  confusion  when  I  came 
into  office.  This  is  my  first  annual  report.  If  discrepancies  bo  discover- 
ed, I  can  only  say  this  is  as  correct  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Trustees  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  You  will  notice  the  number  of  Districts  is  less  than  in  former 
reports.  The  Supervisors  thought  it  best  to  dispense  with  all  nominal 
Districts,  and  let  them  merge  into  those  complying  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law  regulating  this  department.  With  them  1  Ancur.  You  will 
notice  the  number  of  children  in  the  county  falls  below  the  report  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  by  just  ninety-eight. 

The  number  of  children,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  county 

last  ye&Ty  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five.    This  year,  end- 

jng  October  thirty-Srst,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  are  one 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  showing  a  decrease  of  ninety- 
eight.  Likewise,  the  nnmher  of  boys  under  eighteen  and  over  four 
years  of  ago  has  decreased  thirty-four ;  the  number  of  girls  has  decreas- 
ed only  four  ;  total  decrease,  boys  and  girls,  thirty-eight.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  remark  that  we  present  an  increase  of  nineteen,  under  twenty-one 
years  of  ago,  Itorn  in  the  county,  showing,  in  spite  of  the  restless  move- 
ments of  society,  the  growing  reliability  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  too, 
the  decrease  of  females  is  far  less  than  males.  By  comparing  the  present 
with  the  former  statistical  report,  you  will  notice  seventy-one  in  School 
attendance,  over  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Of  average 
daily  attendance,  the  increase  is  nearly  fifty.  The  increase  of  boys  is 
forty ;  of  girls,  thirty-one.     Increase  in  number  of  Schools,  one. 

While  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  note  the  increase  in  School  attendance, 
it  is  mortifying  that,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  children  cap- 
able of  receiving  instruction,  only  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  attend; 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  monetary  disability,  and  the  unhappy  state 
of  our  beloved  country,  as  well  as  the  scattered  position  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Allowing  one  hundred  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  Private  Schools 
and  Academy,  still,  we  have  four  hundred  and  one  children,  male  and 
female,  not  at  school.  What  a  pity  !  We  are  yet  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
education,  and  have  much  to  accomplish.  -I 

The  education  of  females,  in  number,  compared  with  males,  in  Visa- 
lia  District  Number  1,  is  defective  sixteen  and  two  thirds  per  cent; 
in  Woodville  District  Number  2,  about  twenty-four  per  cent ;  in  Tule 
River  District  Number  3,  over  fifty-seven  per  cent.  Female  education 
is  on  the  rise !  Parents  and  Guardians  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
the  female  mind  has  the  same  susceptibilities  and  capacities  as  tlie  male, 
and  generally  more  brilliant.  It  is  high  time  the  old  fogy  notions  of  ed- 
ucation in  general,  and  female  education  in  particular,  were  buried  with- 
out the  hope  of  resuscitation. 

The  examination  of  Teachers  has  been  critical  and  thorough  in  the 
branches  called  for,  in  the  various  Districts.  I. think,  however,  the  an- 
nual  examination  of  qualified  Teachers  redundant.  Once  examined,  the 
County  Superintendent  should  see  to  it  that  the  various  Teachers  keep 
pace  with  the  progressive  march  of  mind,  or  dispense  with  them. 

Owing  to  indisposition,  professional  business,  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  day,  I  have  not  visited  the  country  Schools.  The  Trustees  report 
favorably  of  their  Teachers,  and  the  advancement  of  the  students  in  the 
varied  departments  of  Schools.  Parents  are  satisfied,  and  pupils  love, 
and  in  most  instances  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to,  law  and  oraer.  The 
rod  is  seldom  used,  and  then  as  a  dernier  resort.  Politeness  is  enforced 
by  precept  and  example;  and,  had  we  comfortable  Houses  and  suitable 
furniture,  we  should  hope  to  equal,  if  not  rival,  the  banner  county.  The 
Visalia  School  I  have  often  visited,  and  can  speak  encouragingly  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Baker's  departments,  intermediate  and  primary. 
These  gentlemen  merit  a  good  name,  and  they  enjoy  it.  Had  the  house 
and  furniture  been  in  keeping  with  the  ability  of  the  District  and  wants 
of  the  students,  we  would  have  presented,  in  this  department,  a  brilliant 
report.  Mr.  Baker  leaves  us  for  a  time,  to  complete  his  lingual  education ; 
when  finished,  again  we  shall  have  him  in  the  department,  with  renewed 
light  and  energy.  Fortunately,  we  retain  Mr.  Wood,  appreciated  and 
loved  by  all  who  know  him.  Messrs.  French,  Hudson,  Baird,  and  Logs- 
don,  merit  the  thanks,  and  have  the  good  will,  of  their  patrons  and  pu- 
pils. We  have  one  Private  and  one  Academic  School,  but  nonci  V5\  oxwr  de- 
partment.   Should  the  Yisalia  Select  SernvnaTy^uii^^x  \iX\^  «Qa»Y^^'^'^  ^'^ 
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Eev.  B.  W.  Taylor,  be  lost,  ('and  its  safety  is  problematical,)  we  must  have 
a  IIi(/h  School,  one  in  wbicn  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  lingual  departments  will  be  imparted. 

Surveyed  School  Lands  now  in  market  in  this  county,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  have  been  sold, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighty  acres  unsold.  Of 
this  vast  amount  only  about  fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty acres  are  available  for  many  years  to  come ;  the  remainder,  one  hun- 
dred and  si.^teen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  being  on  lofty 
mountains  or  vast  plains.  The  Swamp  Land  grant  will  subtract  from 
available  lands  about  twenty  thousand  acres.  Calculating  on  probabili- 
ties, the  School  Fund  from  this  county  will  be  augmented  sixty-seven 
thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  (867,025.)  1  am  indebted  to  the- polite- 
ness of  Esquire  Briggs,  the  Land  Register  of  this  County,  for  the  above 
items  in  relation  to  the  School  Lands. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  instruction  is  not  uniform.  It  so  happens 
that  a  student  at  one  School,  learning  the  orthography  and  the  other 
three  parts  of  grammar  in  accordance  with  Doctor  Webster  and  Smith, 
has,  should  he  go  to  another  School,  to  submit  to  being  drilled  in  all  the 
te^nical  phrases  of  another  author;  and  just  so  with  other  branches. 
I  would  rejoice  if  the  next  Legislature  should  establish  uniformitt/  of 
books,  or  authorize  the  Honorable  State  Superintendent  to  do  so  in  the 
manner  his  wisdom  may  dictate.  Uniformity  of  books  will  not  suppress, 
but  increase^  respectable  authorship  and  varied  learning,  besides  being  a 
great  saving  of  time.  We  want  not  merely  good  or  better,  but  the  best 
books  of  the  age,  in  which  and  from  which  to  instruct  our  children.  The 
late  law,  authorizing  County  Superintendents  to  supply  the  place  of 
qualified  Teachers  with  competent  citizens  in  the  County  Board  of  Ex- 
amination, works  well,  as  does  the  one  in  relation  to  the  dismissal  of 
Teachers  by  the  same  authority,  after  giving  due  notice  and  a  hearing. 
There  is  some  complexity  in  Appendix  No.  2,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention. 

To  conclude :  Upon  the  whole  we  are  improving.  Industry  and  econ- 
omy, the  precursors  of  prosperity,  are  on  the  advance.  The  varied  and 
vast  resources  of  this  county,  mineral  and  agricultural,  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  backed  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  aris- 
ing from  our  free  institutions  of  learning,  all  declare,  unmistakably,  the 
incipiency  of  our  future  success. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  act  in  obediepce  to  your  wishes  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  also,  to  receive  any  suggestive  instruction  in  learning,  etc. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully , 

T.  O.  ELLIS,  Sr., 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Tulare  County. 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Charles  S.  Pease Superintendent. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  have 
to  report  as  follows : 

Number  of  School-houses  in  Uie  County. — There  are  eleven  School-houses 
in  the  county. 

Description  of  each. — Big  Oak  Flat  School-house — Material  wood ;  one 
room ;  dimensions  eighteen  by  thirty  feet,  twelve  feet  high ;  adapted  for 
forty-three  pupils.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  School  is  a 
fraction  over  twenty-two,  or  twenty-two  and  ninety-two  one-hundredths. 
The  house  is  passable,  but  the  furniture,  as  to  fitness,  proper  construc- 
tion, and  quality,  is  totally  unfit  for  a  School  room. 

Chinese  Camp  School-house — Material,  wood ;  one  room;  dimensions, 
thirty-five  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high;  adapted  to  seventy 
pupils.     The  average  daily  attendance  at  this  School  is  thirty-five. 

Souora  School-house — Material,  brick;  contains  three  rooms ;  dimen- 
sions, No.  1,  forty  feet  square;  No.  2,  nineteen  by  twenty-four  feet;  No. 
3,  nineteen  by  fifteen  feet,  and  all  fourteen  feet  high ;  adapted  for  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  pupils.  Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
eight3^-one  and  seven-eighths. 

Springfield  School-house — Material,  wood ;  one  room ;  dimensions, 
twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high;  adapted  for  forty-eight 
pupils.     Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  thirty. 

Shaw's  Flat  School-house — Material,  wood;  one  room;  dimensions, 
thirty  by  forty  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  adapted  to  ninety-six  pupils. 
Average  daily  attendance,  forty-seven  and  five  .eighths. 

Montezuma  School,  (held  in  Church) — Material, wood ;  one  room;  di- 
mensions, twenty-four  by  thirty-six  feet,  and  fifteen  feet  high  ;  adapted 
for  eighty-six  and  two  fifths  pupils.     Average  attendance,  twenty-five. 

Columbia  School-house — Material,  brick  ;  two  rooms;  dimensions — No. 
I,  sixty  by  twenty-eight,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  No.  2,  sixty  by  twenty- 
eight,  and  eleven  feet  high;  adapted  for  two  Irandred  and  fifty-four 
pupils.     Average  attendance,  ninety-three. 

Jamestown  School-houses — Material,  wood  ;  dimensions  of  one,  thirty 
by  forty  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  the  other,  eighteen  by  twenty-four, 
and  twelve  feet  high  ;  one  is  adapted  for  ninety-six  pupils,  the  other  for 
thjrty-four.     Average  attendance  at  both  Schools,  seventy-nine. 

Don  Pedro's  Bar  School-house — From  this  District  I  have  no  Teacher's 
or  Trustees'  report.  The  material  of  the  house  is  wood;  one  room;  di- 
mensions, eighteen  by  twenty-six  feet,  and  ten  feet  high ;  adapted  for 
thirty-one  pupils. 

Tuttletown  School-house — Material,  wood;  one  room;  dimensions, 
eighteen  by  thirty  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high;  adapted  for  forty-three 
pupils.     Average  attendance,  twenty. 

Attendance  at  School. — A  glance  at  the  School  statistics  of  this  county 
shows  that  the  attendance  at  School  is  not  only  irregular,  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children,  small. 

The  cause  of  this  irregularity  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  the 
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want  of  interest  in  parents.    And  how  it  can  be  remedied,  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  reaeh  of  any  measures  that  I  can  suggest. 

The  causes  of  the  small  attendance  is  owing  partially  to  the  aboye, 
and  partially  to  the  wadt  of  a  requisite  number  of  Schools. 

Teachers, — I  hear  no  complaints  in  regard  to  any  of  our  Teachers,  and 
I  think  they  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  county  of 
the  State. 

Of  the  eleven  Teachers  of  this  county,  seven  intend  to  make  teaching 
a  permanent  profession. 

Examinatiom,  Exhibitions,  Etc, — The  brief  period  of  time  that  I  have 
had  possession  of  my  office,  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  informing 
myself  on  this  subject ;  but  from  the  reports,  it  appears  that  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  Schools  by  the  parents — ^from  which  we  infer  that 
most  of  them  are  satisfied  in  having  their  children  out  of  their  way 
When  will  parents  learn  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  ? 

In  regard  to  examinations,  exhibitions,  etc.,  the  reports  say  not. 

dumber  of  Months  each  School  has  been  kept  open : 


Distrietfl. 


Months. 


Days. 


Big  Oak  Flat 

Columbia 

Chinese  Camp 

Don  Pedro's  Bar 

Jamestown,  School  No.  1 
Jamestown,  School  No.  2 

Montezuma 

Sonora 

Springfield 

Shaw's  Flat 

Tuttletown 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
0 

16 
0 
0 
7 


The  only  just  means  of  increasing  the  School  terms,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  general  Free  School  system.  The  educational  wants  of  the  State 
imperatively  demand  it.  It  is  a  measure  that  should  be  urged  upon  our 
Legislature.  Abler  pens  than  mine  advocate  it,  wiser  heads  than  mine 
accept  it,  and  older  States  than  ours  have  taught  us  the  justice  and  abso- 
lute necessity  of  it. 

Remarks  on  the  Finances  of  the  Schools, — When  the  State  and  County 
Funds  are  exhausted,  resort  is  usually  made  to  rate  bills.  This,  in  many 
Districts,  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  parents.  For  my  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  finances  of  the  Schools,  I  refer  you  to  remarks  under  the  heading 
above. 

Trusteefi. — While  some  of  the  Trustees  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  Schools,  others  appear  to  be  indifferent,  or  take  no  interest  what- 
ever, and  totally  neglect  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  If  the  Trus- 
tees were  compelled  to  keep  a  record  of  their  official  acts,  and  return  the 
same  annually  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  to  become  responsible 
to  the  Districts  for  all  losses  occasioned  by  dereliction  in  duty,  it  might 
spur  them  to  increased  activity.     It  is  my  opinion  that  the  County 
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Superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  remove  any  Trustee,  or  Trus- 
tees, upon  well  founded  charges.  No  one  is  supposed  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  incompetency  of  a  Trustee  than  the  Superintendent.  And 
if  competent  and  energetic  Trustees  cannot  be  elected,  let  them  be 
removed  and  such  ones  appointed. 

ImprovemeiUs  Needed. — 1  nave  not  had  time  to  inform  myself  on  this 
subject,  and  under  this  head  I  can  make  no  report,  but  refer  you  to  the 
general  remarks  upon  education. 

General  Remarlcs.-^My  remarks  under  this  head  must  necessarily  be 
brief.  Judging  by  the  means  at  my  disposal,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  course  pursued  in  most  of  our  schools  (though  not  in  all) 
is  too  much  in  theory,  for  the  means  of  practical  illustrations  are  not 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Teachers )  and '  those  to  whom  are  commit- 
ted the  interests  of  the  Schools,  are  alone  responsible  for  the  neglect. 

The  eye  is  the  medium  through  which  we  communicate  with  the  brain, 
and  any  method  of  illustration  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  I  would  recommend  a  thorough  furnish- 
ing of  the  School  rooms  m  the  country  Districts,  for  I  consider  a  School 
room  without  maps,  charts,  cubes,  tablets,  globes,  etc.,  as  without  the 
most  necessary  Teachers. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  invest  our 
public  funds  in  Teachers'  salaries,  regardless  of  the  benefit  accruing 
therefrom.  If  less  were  spent  to  pay  Teachers,  and  more  for  the  means 
of  practical  illustrations,  the  condition  of  our  Schools  would  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

Our  Common  School  System  would  be  greatly  improved  by  establish- 
ing Academies,  or  High  Schools,  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
State.  In  my  opinion,  wherever  the  higher  branches  are  taught  in  the 
Common  Schools,  it  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  primary 
classes. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  let  me  again  refer  to  the  necessity  of 
urging  upon  our  Legislature  the  imperative  demands  for  a  Free  School 
System.  ^ 

All  of  which  is  respectf\illy  submitted. 

CHARLES  S.  PEASE, 
Sup't  of  Common  Schools  of  Tuolumne  County. 
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Department  op  Public  Instruction,  1 

San  Francisco,  November  1st,  1863.  j 

To  His  Excellency, 

Leland  Stanford, 

Governor  of  California : 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  California,  with  the 
request  that  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  published, 
in  compliance  with  section  five  of  the  Eevised  School  Law. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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GENERAL  SUMMAEY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  subjoined  summary  of  statistics  will  aiford  a  general  view  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  School  year  of  ten 
months,  from  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  August 
thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  : 

STATISTICS    FROM    RETURNS   OF   SCHOOL  CENSUS    MARSHALS. 


1.  Number  of  bo^'s  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
•J.  Number  of  girls  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age 

8.  Total  number  of  white  children  between  four  and  eigh- 

teen years  of  age 

4..  Number  of  white  children  under  four  years  of  age 

5.  Number  of  children    between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 

years  of  age 

G.  Number  of  children  of  all  ages  under  twenty-one  years 

born  in  California 

7.  Number  of  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age... 
S.  Number  of  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age 

attending  School 

9.  Number  of  children  of  all  ages  attending  Public  Schools. 

10.  Number  of  children  of  all  ages  attending  private  Schools 

11.  Number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of 

age,  not  attending  any  School 


39,700 
38,355 

78,065 
39,081 

4,129 

74^,835 
15,987 

3,722 

29,416 

9,158 

20,062 


STATISTICS   FROM   RETURNS   OF   TEACHERS   AND   TRUSTEES. 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  Public  School  Registers... 

Average  number  belonging  to  Public  Schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  attending  School  under  six  years  of  age 


^ 


36,540 

22,965 

19,992 

2,246 
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Percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging 80^ 

Daily  ayerago  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  on  the  Public  School 

Registers 54 

Daily  average  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  numlxir  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years 24^ 

Percentage  of  enrolment  in  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  number  in  the  State 46 

Average  number  of  months  during  which  Schools  were  maintained 5.4 

Average  length  of  time  Teachers  have  taught  the  same  School 7.1 

MISCELLANEOUS   STATISTICS. 


Whole  number  of  Primary  Schools 280 

Whole  number  of  Intermediate  Schools 58 

Whole  number  of  Unclassified  Schools 364 

Whole  number  of  Grammer  Schools *  48 

Whole  number  of  High  Schools 2 

Total  number  of  Schools 

Total  number  of  School  Districts 

Number  of  Schools  for  colored  children 

Number  of  colored  children  attending  such  Schools 

Whole  number  of  Negro  children  returned  by  Census  Mar- 
shals  

Whole  number  of  Mongolian  children  returned  by  Census 
Marshals 

Whole  number  of  Indian  children  returned  by  Census  Mar- 
shals  

Whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  irrespective  of  age 

Whole  number  of  blind,  irrespective  of  age 

Number  of  male  Teachers  employed  during  the 
year 535 

Number  of  female  Teachers  employed  during  the 
year 464 

Total  number  of  Teachers  employed  during  the  year 

Number  of  Schools  maintained  less  than  three  months 

Number  of  Schools  maintained  only  three  months .• 

Number  of  Schools  maintained  more  than  three  months,  and 
less  than  six  months 

Number  of  Schools  maintained  more  than  six  months,  and 
less  than  nine  months 

Number  of  Schools  maintained  nine  months  and  over 

Average  number  of  months  School  was  maintained  in  all  the 
School  Districts  of  the  State 

Number  of  Free  Public  Schools  maintained  without  rate  bills.. 

Number  of  School  Districts  which  have  raised  a  District  Tax 

Number  of  School  Districts  which  have  made  correct  returns 
according  to  law 

Number  of  Districts  which  have  failed  to  make  correct  re- 
turns  

Number  of  Districts  supplied  with  State  School  Registers  and 

•    copies  of  Revised  School  Law 

Names  of  Districts  not  supplied 


754 

684 

0 

162 

735 

455 

4,522 
81 

85 


919 

31 
198 

211 

157 
114 

5.4 
219 
17 

508 

122 

684 
None. 


Number  of  Teachers  who  have  made  returns  according  to 
law 


Number  who  have  failed  to  make  such  returns 

Number  of  School-houses  built  of  brick 

Number  of  School-houses  built  of  wood 

Number  of  School-houses  which  disgrace  the  State 

Number  of  volumes  in  Public  School  Libraries 

Number  of  Teachers  who  subscribe  for  an  Educational  Jour- 


nal. 


Longest  time  any  Teacher  has  taught  the  same  School 

Number  of  Teachers  who  have  taught  the  same  School  two 
years  and  over 

Number  of  Teachers  who  attended  State  Teachers'  Institute 

Number  of  Teachers  who  attended  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute  


Number  of  Teachers  allowed  and  paid  for  time  in  attendance 
on  Institute 

Number  of  School  visits  made  by  County  Superintendents... 

Number  of  School  visits  made  by  Trustees 

Number  of  School  visits  made  by  other  persons 

Number  of  First  Grade  Certificates  issued  by  County  Board 
of  Examination  

Number  of  Second  Grade  Certificates  issued  by  County  Board 
of  Examination  

Number  of  Temporary  Certificates  issued  by  County  Super- 
intendents  

Number  of  applicants  rejected  by  County  Board  of  Exami- 
nation   

Number  of  State  Educational  Diplomas  issued 

Number  of  State  Certificates,  First  Grade 

Number  of  State  Certificates,  Second  Grade 

Number  of  State  Certificates,  Third  Grade 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  by  the  State  Board 


756 

79 

31 

647 

149 

3,327 

277 
11  years. 

77 
308 

242 

86 

1,058 

971 

2,460 

159 

294 

124 

99 
9 
II 
12 
20 
31 


FINANCIAL    STATISTICS. 


Amount  of  School  Fund  received   from  the 

State... $145,537  84 

Amount  of    School    Money    received    from 

County  Taxes 307,128  22 

Amount   of   money   received    from    District 

Taxes 38,731  62 

Amount  received  from  Rate-Bills  and  Sub- 
scription        68,209  24 

Total  amount  received  from  all  sources 
for  support  of  Schools 

Amount  carried  forward 


$581,055  77 


$581,055  77 
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Amount  brought  forward |  8581,055  77 

Amount  paid  Teachers' Salaries $328,838  02| 

Amount  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs 

and  School  Furniture 03,981  53 

Amount  expended  for  School  Libraries 514  75 

Amount  expended  for  School  Apparatus 2,271  97 


Total  expenditure  for  School  purposes. 


Amount  of  money  derived  from   all  sources  per  School 

Child 

Amount  per  scholar  for  whole  number  enrolled  on  Public 


School  Registers, 


Highest  amount  raised  in  any  county  by  County  Tax  per 
School  Child 

Lowest  amount  raised  in  any  county  by  County  Tax  per 
School  Child ' 

Average  amoun t 

Percentage  of  amount  raised  by  County  Tax  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars  of  assessable  property  in  the  State 

Percentage  of  amount  raised  by  County  and  District 
Taxes  and  Eate-Bills  on  each  hundred  dollars 

Amount  appropriated  for  support  of  State  Normal  School.. 

Amount  of  money  expended  for  County  Institutes 

Average  annual  salary  of  County  Superintendents 

Amount  paid  Teachers  for  services  rendered  on  County 
Board  of  Examination 

Highest  monthly  wages,  board  included,  paid  to  male 
Teachers 

Highest  monthly  wages,  board  included,  paid  to  female 
Teachers 

Lowest  monthly  wages,  board  included,  paid  to  male 
Teachers 

Lowest  monthly  wages,  board  included,  paid  to  female 
Teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  all  Teachers 


483,407  49 

7 

44 

15  90 

11 

90 

4 

18 
00 

18 

6,000 
275 
440 

24 
00 
00 
00 

400 

00 

270 

00 

125 

00 

29 

00 

30 

80 

00 
00 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  State  apportionment  for  the  School  year  ending  August  thirty- 
first,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty -five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  ($145,537  84,)  of  which  seven- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
($17,147  20)  was  due  the  previous  School  year,  July  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two — not  paid  ''on  account  of  pressing  demands  on  the 
Treasury."  The  amount  derived  from  County  School  tax,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated  from  the  conflicting  returns  of  County  Superintendents 
and  County  Treasurers,  was  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars, 
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(8307,000,)  of  which  San  Francisco  raised  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  dollars  (6198,000.) 

The  amount  raised  by  '•  Kate  Bills"  was  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
($1)8,000,)  and  the  sum  derived  from  '*  District  Taxes,"  as  indicated  in 
that  column,  is  thirty-ei^ht  thousand  dollars  ($38,000);  but  of  this, 
thirty  thousand  dollars  (^30,000)  was  raised  by  city  taxes  in  the  Cities 
of  Sacramento,  Stt)ckton,  Marysville,  and  San  Jose,  leaving  only  eight 
thousand  dollars  (S8,000)  raised  by  District  Taxes  proper. 

The  total  amount  received  from  all  sources  for  the  support  of  Schools, 
according  to  the  returns,  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars, (8581,000,)  of  which  San  Francisco  received  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  dollars,  ($219,000,)  or  nearly  two  fifths. 

This  amount  is  equal  to  seven  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  ($7  44)  to 
every  white  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  and  to  fifteen  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ($15  90)  for  each  child 
enrolled  on  the  Public  School  registers. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  was  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  ($483,000,)  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  September 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-throe,  of  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars, 
($97,000,)  as  nearly  as  the  amount  can  be  guessed  at  from  the  conflicting 
returns.  This  large  balance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  School  year 
closed  two  months  earfier  than  under  the  old  law,  and  does  not  indicate 
that  the  Schools  have  more  than  they  can  use.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  was  expended  above  the  amount 
returned,  as  at  least  thirty  districts  failed  to  make  any  report  of  expen- 
ditures, and  none  are  returned  for  those  districts  in  the  reports  of  County 
Superintendents. 

It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  School  officers  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  make  some  report  of  the  public  moneys  which  they 
receive  and  appropriate. 


SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  Schools  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty -four,  of  which 
two  are  High  Schools,  forty-eight  Grammar,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Unclassified  or  Mixed,  fifty-eight  Intermediate,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  Primary  Schools.  The  English  High  School  in  San  Francisco 
numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils ;  the  English  and  Latin 
High  School  in  Sacramento  numbers  some  forty  pupils. 

The  average  length  of  time  for  which  School  was  maintained  in  all  the 
Schools  during  the  School  year  of  ten  months,  is  five  and  four  tenths 
months,  or  about  six  and  five  tenths  months  for  a  year  of  twelve  months. 
Thirty-one  Schools  were  kept  open  less  than  three  months;,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  were  maintained 
onli/  three  months;  two  hundred  and  eleven,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  all  the  Schools,  were  kept  open  less  than  six  months;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  w6re  maintained  less  than  nine  months;  and  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  or  one  seventh,  nine  months  and  over. 

Of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  whole  number  of  Public  Schools, 
only  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  or  a  little  more  than  one  fourth,  are 
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FREE  schools;  all  the  rest  are  partially  maiDtained  by  rate  bills  and 
tuition — in  other  words,  are  half-private  Schools. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  they  need  no  comment  asking  for  a 
State  tax  to  make  the  Schools  free,  and  to  continue  them  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year. 

A  child  attending  School  only  three  months  in  the  year,  from  the  age 
of  six  to  eighteen,  could  only  attend  three  years,  leaving  nine  years  of 
wasted  time. 


SCHOOL  CHILDEEN. 

The  returns  of  School  Census  Marshals  were  made  with  more  than 
usual  care,  and  bear  evidence  of  bjeing  very  generally  correct.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  statistical  columns  will  be  found  instructive. 

The  total  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  is  seventy-eight  thousand  and  fifty-five,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  thousand  attend  Public  Schools ;  nine  thousand  Private  Schools ; 
twenty  thousand,  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  ATTEND  NO  SCHOOL ; 
twelve  thousand  more,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years,  attend 
no  School ;  leaving  only  about  eight  thousand  unaccounted  for  in  the 
returns. 

The  census  returns  indicate  the  number  usually  attending  the  Public 
Schools  at  any  one  time  as  twenty-nine  thousand;  the  Teachers  report 
thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  as  enrolled  during  the  year; 
the  average  number  belonging  (filling  up  some  counties  with  approxi- 
mate numbers)  is  twenty-three  thousand;  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  twenty  thousand. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the  children, 
that  out  of  sixteen  thousand  between  four  and  six  years  of  age,  only 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  attend  the  Public  Schools;  but  large 
numbers  of  that  age  attend  the  Private  Schools,  particularly  in  San 
Francisco,  many  of  whom  go  to  Private  Schools  because  they  are  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  the  Public  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  Public  and  Private  Schools  is 
thirty-eight  thousand.  Deducting  four  thousand  between  four  and  six 
years  of  age,  whose  attendance  is  worse  than  useless,  we  have  about 
thirty-four  thousand  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years,  attending  School,  and  twenty  thousand  children  of  the  same  age 
not  attending  any  School;  or,  in  other  words,  only  two  thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  State  who  ought  to  be  at  School  are  found  there.  Here, 
then,  are  twenty  thousand  living  arguments  in  favor  of  a  State  School 
tax.  Were  good  Schools  provided,  fifteen  thousand  of  these  children 
would  be  in  attendance.  These  incontrovertible  facts  may  well  startle 
us,  in  view  of  the  future  of  our  State.  The  number  of  children  under 
four  j^ears  of  age  is  thirty-nine  thousand  ;  in  two  years,  half,  at  least,  of 
these  will  be  old  enough  to  attend  Schools  if  they  are  provided.  If  the 
State  does  nothing  for  the  better  maintenance  of  Public  Schools,  we  shall 
soon  be  in  the  condition  of  England,  where  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren never  attend  any  School  whatever. 

The  total  number  of  white  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  the 
whole  number  of  children  and  youth  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  is 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of 
whom  seventy-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  born  in 
California. 

All  these  returns  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  more  liberal  provision  for 
Public  Schools  must  be  made,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  children. 


ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Public  Schools  is  re- 
turned as  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  at  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  The  average  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing, is  eighty  per  cent — probably  a  near  approximation.  The  new 
School  Registers  will  secure  exact  returns  another  year.  Here,  then,  is 
a  loss  through  irregularity  of  attendance,  of  one  fifth  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  one  fifth  of  the  time  of  the  children  attending.  The  per- 
centage of  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  on  the  Regis- 
ter for  the  year,  is  or\\j  ffty-foiir  per  cent,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  half. 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  and  irregular  attendance  are  among  the  most 
serious  of  any  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  Public  Schools; 
and  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  and  School  officers  ought  to  be  turned 
to  some  remedy.  The  average  time  during  which  Schools  are  maintained 
is  only  six  and  one  half  months,  at  best;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  loss  through  irregular  attendance,  the  average  time  of  attendance  for 
the  thirtyrsix  thousand  enrolled  scholars  is  only  three  and  one  half 
months.  The  daily  average  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  State,  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  is 
twentv-four  and  one  half  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  the  same  percent- 
age of  attendance  on  the  census  children  between  three  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  is  seventy-six  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  enrolment  in  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  State,  between  four  and  eighteen,  is  forty-six ;  in  Massachu- 
setts,  the  same  percentage  is  ninety-five. 


TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

The  average  salary  of  all  the  Teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  State, 
is  found  by  the  returns  to  be  eighty  dollars  (880)  per  month;  but  as 
the  average  time  for  which  Schools  are  maintained  is  only  six  months, 
and  as  Teachers  are  paid  only  for  time  actually  employed,  the  average 
annual  salary  is  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($480.)  The  total 
amount  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries  during  the  year,  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  ($328,000,)  divided  by  the  whole 
number  of  Teachers  employed,  it  will  give  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars  ($357)  to  each. 

Out  of  this  annual  average  salary  Teachers  must  board  and  clothe 
themselves,  and  pay  their  income  tax !    An  average  servant  girl  receiver 
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three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  a  year,  and  her  board;  an  average  farm 
hand  gets  the  same;  and  even  an  ahlo  bodied  Chinaman  gets  three  hun- 
dred dollars  ($300)  a  year,  boarding '  himself.  The  lowest  monthly 
wages  paid  to  any  male  Teacher  was  twenty-nine  dollars,  (§29,)  the 
Teacher  boarding  himself.  A  missionary  ought  to  be  sent  to  that  dis- 
trict at  once  by  the  State  Educational  Society. 

What  kind  of  talent  can  be  commanded  at  such  rates?  Few  Schools 
in  the  State  pay  a  salary  sutKcient  to  induce  men  of  capability  and  ex- 
perience to  remain  long  in  School ;  as  soon  as  they  can  make  an  escape 
from  the  School  room  into  some  other  pursuit,  they  shake  the  dust  from 
their  feet  as  they  cross  the  threshold,  and  leave  the  place  to  be  tilled  by 
some  raw  recruit  whose  cheapness  is  his  only  recommendation.  It  is  an 
old  and  true  maxim,  '*  As  is  the  Teacher,  so  is  the  School ;"  and  it  may 
be  added,  as  is  the  salary,  so  is  the  Teacher.  Until  Trustees  are  willing 
to  pay  better  salaries,  the  character  of  the  Schools  cannot  be  permanently 
raised. 

Occasionally  a  good  Teacher,  just  arrived  from  the  East,  will  take 
charge  of  a  School  long  enough  to  get  the  means  to  travel  somewhere 
else;  but  permanent  Teachers  cannot  be  obtained. 

A  New  York  County  Superintendent  remarks : 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  education  of  our  children  is  realf^  of  less  value 
than  any  of  the  other  objects  and  pursuits  in  life  that  men  are  engaged 
in?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  less  wages  are  paid  to  worthy,  qualified, 
and  faithful  Teachers  of  children  than  to  laborers  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions in  any  other  calling,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Teachers  of  our  State  are  doing  more  to  form  and  direct  the 
habits  of  thought  and  mould  the  characters,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
next  generation  than  all  other  professions  and  callings  combined.  It  is 
true,  complaints  are  made  that  Teachers  do  not  qualify  themselves  prop- 
erly for  the  performance  of  their  high  and  responsible  trust ;  and  this 
complaint  is  just,  in  many  instances;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  more 
than  half  of  our  best  qualified  Teachers  are  literally  starved  out  of  the 
profession — not  because  they  prefer  some  other,  but  because  necessity 
compels  them  to  flee  to  something  else  to  get  bread  for  themselves  and 
families.  Now,  how  can  our  Schools  be  elevated  to  and  maintained  at 
that  high  standard  which  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country,  the 
prosperity  of  our  State,  and  the  welfare  of  our  individuals  require,  so 
long  as  the  present  system  continues  of  thrusting  out  our  devoted  and 
experienced  Teachers  and  supplying  their  places  with  those  who  will 
work  cheap  ?  " 


CHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  average  length  of  time  in  which  Teachers  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  the  same  School,  is  returned  as  seven  months.  This  tells  more 
than  volumes  of  the  itinerant  character  of  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
■Teachers  literally  have  no  abiding  place;  they  go  wandering  round  the 
country,  picking  up  a  three  months  School  here,  and  a  four  months'  one 
there,  and  then,  *'  Fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  glide 
awav." 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  Schools  of  PrnsBia  or  Germany,  where 
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the  Teacher  often  teaches  the  same  School  during  a  lifetime.  What  in- 
ducement have  Teachers  to  remain  in  the  occupation  any  longer  than 
stern  necessity  compels  them?  'The  average  length  of  time  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Teachers  in  the  same  School  in  Yuba  County,  is  one  year 
and  one  fourth  ;  in  the  Counties  of  Tuolumne,  Shasta  and  Santa  Cruz, 
one  year ;  San  Francisco  made  no  returns,  but  the  average  would  prob- 
ably be  about  one  year  and  a  half  The  longest  time  any  Teacher  has 
taught  the  same  School  is  returned  by  San  Francisco — eleven  years;  and 
the  next  longest  by  Yuba — nine  years — Mr.  I).  C.  Stone  of  Marysvillo. 
The  number  in  the  State  who  have  taught  the  same  School  two  years 
and  over,  is  seventy-seven.  The  number  of  Teachers  who  subscribe  for 
an  educational  journal  is  returned  at  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven — 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State.  The  preceding  statistics 
show  why  the  number  is  so  small  —  the  Teachers  never  remain  long 
enough  in  one  place  for  their  Post  Office  address  to  reach  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  anything  like  systematic  in- 
struction while  this  condition  of  things  exists;  and  it  must  and  will 
exist  until  sufficient  money  is  raised  by  taxation  to  continue  School 
during  the  year,  and  to  pa}'^  Teachers  a  salary  which  will  induce  good 
ones  to  remain  permanently  in  the  occupation. 

On  this  subject,  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  New  York  thus 
remarks : 

"Another  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  our  Schools  is  the 
continued  change  of  Teachers  every  three  or  four  months.  It  takes  a 
good  Teacher  just  about  that  time  to  introduce  his  system  into  a  strange 
School,  and  get  it  into  good  working  order;  he  gets  the  rubbish  re- 
moved, his  foundation  laid,  and  just  commences  to  build,  but  his  term 
has  expired,  and  another  takes  his  place  who  does  not  understand  or 
does  not  approve  his  plan,  and  he  goes  over  the  same  ground  by  some 
other  method,  and  his  term  expires;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  c^iap- 
ter.  The  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning  introduced  and  initiated  by 
one  Teacher  are  broken  up  by  the  next,  till  the  mind  of  the  child  be- 
comes a  confused  jumble  of  ideas,  without  any  plan  of  clear  and  well 
defined  thought  on  any  subject,  and  thus  the}''  are  turned  out  into  the 
world  to  guess  their  way  through  it  as  best  they  can.  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  our  children  leave  School  knowing  half  as  much  as  they  do. 
Were  it  not  for  the  scraps  of  practical  education  picked  up  in  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  life,  no  one  knows  where  or  how,  the  results  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education  would  be  much  more  deplorable  than  they  are." 

B.  G.  Northrop,  the  energetic  School  Travelling  Agent  of  Massachu- 
setts, says : 

"  In  chemistry,  in  the  arts  and  agriculture,  experiments,  however 
expensive,  are  often  necessary  and  useful.  Persevering  trials  and  re- 
peated failures  usually  precede  and  sometimes  suggest  valuable  inven- 
tions. But  of  all  experimenting,  the  most  needless,  costly,  and  fruitless, 
and  yet  the  most  common,  is  the  practice  of  *  placing  a  new  hand  at  the 
wheel '  annually,  or  even  twice  a  year,  in  our  School-houses.  When 
passing  through  Hurl  Gate  in  a  storm,  some  months  since,  I  observed 
now  much  the  apprehensions  of  timid  passengers  were  quieted  by  the 
simple  statement:  *Our  good  Captain  has  run  safely  on  this  Sound 
for  forty  years.'  The  assurance  that  an  experienced  hand  guided  the 
helm  at  once  inspired  hope  and  confidence.     But  if  false  economy,  pre- 
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jndice,  caprice,  or  favoritism  placed  new  Captains  or  Pilots  twice  a  year 
on  our  noble  *  Sound  steamers/  how  soon  would  they  be  condemned  and 
forsaken  by  an  indignant  public.  And  yet  not  a  few  prudential  Agents 
in  our  districts,  from  mere  whim  or  pique,  or  more  often  from  open 
nepotism,  practice  a  system  of  change  in  Teachers,  which  introduces 
confusion,  waste,  weakness,  discouragement,  and  often  retrogression,  in 
the  place  of  system,  economy,  efficiency,  and  progress.  This  is  the  pro- 
lific source  of  most  serious  defects  now  hindering  the  usefulness  of  our 
Schools.  True,  there  has  been  an  encouraging  advance  for  some  years 
in  respect  to  the  permanency  of  Teachers.  But  my  own  observation 
convinces  me  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  far  greater  progress  in  this 
direction. 

"  The  Teacher  for  the  time  being  stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent. 
And  what  results  would  bo  realized  in  the  family  were  a  new  step-father 
or  step-mother  to  be  semi-annually  invested  with  parental  authority? 
The  picture  of  anarchy  and  alienation  which  thin  question  suggests 
need  not  here  be  drawn.  The  evil  is  hardly  less  serious  in  the  School 
than  it  would  be  in  the  household.  What  would  bo  the  effect  of  a  semi- 
annual change  of  Clerks  and  Bookkeepers  in  our  mercantile  establish- 
ments, or  of  Agents  and  Overseers  in  our  manufactories,  or  of  Financiers 
in  our  banks,  or  of  Masters  of  our  merchantmen,  or  Commanders  of  our 
ironclads,  or  of  Doctors  in  our  families,  or  of  Pastors  in  our  parishes  ? 
Shrewd  men  never  make  such  blunders  in  business  matters,  although 
such  frequent  changes  would  be  less  disastrous  to  worldly  enterprizes 
than  they  are  to  the  best  interests  of  Schools.  While  the  country  is 
mourning  over  the  sad  loss  of  life  and  treasure  by  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  CJommanders  of  our  armies,  let  us  not  also  practically  deny  the 
value  of  experience  in  the  most  vital  interests  committed  to  our  charge 
at  home — the  training  of  our  children." 

5on.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  says : 

"  When  we  consider  how  important  is  the  element  of  permanency  to 
the  success  of  any  calling  or  profession,  we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil.  It  takes  time  for  Teachers  and  pupils  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  and  until  this  is  done  neither  party 
is  in  proper  condition  to  work  with  best  effect.  Every  Teacher  sbould 
be  a  close  student  of  the  character,  disposition,  and  aptitudes  of  his 
scholars,  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  wisely  adapt  the  requirements 
and  disciplinary  forces  of  the  School  to  each  one.  But  this  requires 
time.  Teachers  differ  also  in  their  methods  of  instruction,  principles  of 
government,  and  general  manner  of  dealing  with  children ;  and  when 
the  latter  become  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  a  particular  Teacher  in 
all  these  respects,  the  transition  to  one  of  different  and  perhaps  opposite 
principles  and  practice,  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental,  even  if  the  new 
Teacher  is  as  competent  as  the  old  one.  It  is  all  important,  too,  that 
pupils  should  entertain  sentiments  of  confidence,  respect,  and  affection 
for  their  Teacher ;  but  these  are  not  born  in  a  day." 
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ATTENDANCE  ON  INSTITUTES. 

The  number  of  Teachers  who  attended  the  State  Institute  is  returned 
as  three  hundred  and  eight,  though  the  number  from  the  Institute  record 
is  shown  to  be  upwards  of  four  hundred.  Two  hundred  and  forty-two 
Teachers  attended  the  County  Institutes.  The  number  of  Teachers  al- 
lowed and  paid  for  their  time  in  attendance  on  Institutes  was  only  eighty' 
six.  The  intelligent,  liberal,  and  shrewd  Trustees  who  sent  their  Teach- 
ers to  School,  and  continued  their  salaries  while  there,  ought  to  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  an  Institute  roll  of  honor.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  last  year,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  Teachers  attended  County 
Institutes,  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  ($8,665) 
was  paid  by  the  State  for  conducting  them.  Teachers  who  attend  Insti- 
tutes, ought  in  all  cases  to  have  their  salaries  continued  while  attending 
Officers  and  privates  who  attended  the  Military  Encampments  were 
allowed  pay  and  their  travelling  expenses;  why  should  Teachers  be 
expected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  lose  their  time  in  School  besides? 
Institutes  are*  only  the  drill  encampments  of  Teachers,  and  if  Trustees 
desire  to  have  well  trained  Schools,  they  must  give  their  Teachers  seven 
day's  rations  and  send  them  into  camp. 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  School  year,  requiring  reports  two 
months  earlier  than  formerly,  the  election  of  two  Boards  of  School 
Trustees — one  in  April,  the  other  in  August — the  change  of  blanks  and 
forms,  and  the  revision  of  the  School  Law,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
returns  of  the  various  School  officers  have  been  quite  irregulur,  and  the 
year  will  be  marked  as  a  transition  2)eriod.  School  Trustees  and  Teachers 
were  so  tardy  in  making  their  returns,  that  County  Superintendents 
could  not  get  the  material  for  making  their  own  reports  in  season.  On  the 
twentieth  of  September,  the  time  required  by  the  law  for  the  return  of 
reports  in  this  office,  only  one  report,  that  of  Mono  County,  had  been 
received  ;  and  as  that  county  reported  but  one  School,  the  report  involved 
no  very  great  labor.  On  the  first  of  October  half  a  dozen  counties 
had  reported.  The  others  came  straggling  into  the  office  between  the 
first  and  twentieth  of  October,  except  those  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey, 
which  were  received  on  the  twenty-second  of  October. 

As  the  law  requires  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  be  made  to  the  Governor  on  the  first  of  November,  a  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Department,  necessary  to  be 
done  in  a  very  few  days.  The  labor  of  compiling  and  correcting  the 
statistics  would  have  occupied  the  Superintendent  and  Clerk,  working 
in  ordinary  business  hours,  at  least  one  month  of  active  employment. 
It  has  been  accomplished  only  by  working  night  and  day,  and  by  em- 
ploying a  large  extra  force. 

At  the  present  date,  (October  twenty -fourth,)  the  supplementary 
reports  of  Sutter  and  Sonoma  Counties  have  not  been  received.  The 
County  Treasurers  were  equally  behind  time.     After  repeated  dunning 
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letters,  the  reports  of  all  wore  secured,  except  from  Sierra,  San  Diego, 
Sacramento,  Merced,  and  Del  Norte. 

The  condition  in  which  most  of  these  reports  reached  this  Depart- 
ment cannot  he  said  to  be  at  all  satisfactory.  On  quite  a  number,  DOth 
of  Treasurers  and  Superintendents,  the  *' totals  "  were  not  given, — the 
work  of  addition  being  left  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  perform. 

How  correctly  the  statistics  were  transcribed  by  Count}'  Superinten- 
dents from  the  reports  of  Census  Marshals,  Teachers,  and  Trustees,  the 
State  Superintendent  has  no  means  of  knowing,  but,  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  the  addition  of  the  various  columns,  after  the  figures 
were  put  upon  the  report,  was  made  in  violation  of  all  rules  laid  down  in 
Pike's,  Daboll's,  or  Eaton's  Arithmetic.  So  unreliable  were  the  majority 
of  the  reports,  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  over  the  addition  of  every 
figure  and  every  column  of  them  all.  The  reports  of  the  Counties  of  Sac- 
ramento, Sonoma,  Amador,  San  Francisco,  Marin,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne, 
and  San  Mateo,  were  in  the  main  correct,  and  well  made  out,  and  in  some 
six  or  eight  others  the  errors  were  slight. 

In  one  county  report,  out  of  thirty-five  columns  of  addition,  only  eight 
were  correct!  The  amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned  to  that 
county  was  four  thousand  and  forty-one  dollars  and  eighteen  cents 
($4,041  18) ;  it  was  returned  on  the  report  as  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  (82,544  95.)  The  amount 
of  School  money  derived  from  county  tax,  as  correctly  returned  by  the 
County  Treasurer,  was  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fift^'-six  dollars  and 
eighty-eight  cents,  (S4,656  88);  it  was  returned  on  the  report  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  ($2,653  42.) 
Error  in  amount  of  receipts,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  dolhirsand  seventy-four  cents  (83,141  74)  ;  in  expenditures,  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents  (86,626  49.) 

One  County  Superintendent  returns,  under  the  heading  "  Number  of 
children  attending  Public  Schools,"  "  None — vacation."  Another  returns 
one  district  as  having  maintained  School  twenty-two  calendar  months  in 
the  Schoor  year  of  ten  months;  and  several  Schools  are  returned,  from 
various  counties,  as  maintained  eleven  months.  A  table  of  "  Errors  and 
Variations,"  found  among  the  Statistical  Tables,  exhibits  the  loose  man- 
ner of  making  returns  better  than  any  comments  could  express  it. 

It  is  commended  to  a  careful  examination  of  all  interested. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  matter  to  report  correctl}'  the  '^Amount  of 
School  Fund  received  from  the  State,"  for  the  apportionment  is  made 
semi-annually,  and  printed  abstracts  are  sent  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dents and  County  Treasurei's  ;  yet,  in  returning  this  amount,  only  twelve 
Count}^  Superintendents  reported  it  correctly — errors  ranging  from  one 
hundred  dollars  (8100)  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  (81,500).  Twenty- 
five  County  Treasurers  report  the  amount  exactly,  and  the  variations  of 
others  are  in  most  instances  slight.  It  would  seem  that  County  Super- 
intendents ought  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  School  money  raised  by 
county  taxes  J  yet  thirty-five.  \ my  irov\  the  amount  returned  by  Treas- 
urers, and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars 
(81,000.; 

As  the  County  Treasurer  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  the 
amount  of  County  School  tax,  and  the  Superintendent  apportions  it 
among  the  districts,  the  report  of  these  two  officers  ought  to  exactly 
agree.  When  such  blunders  are  made,  what  certain t}^  is  there  that  the 
money  is  correctly  apportioned  to  the  districts  of  the  county  ^ 

In  making  out  the  table  of  receipts  for  School  purposes,  the  "  State 
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apportionment'' has  been  taken  from  the  records  of  the  department; 
'^Amount  received  from  county  taxes,"  from  the  Qounty  Treasurers' 
report,  when  any  was  made ;  "  Amount  received  from  district  taxes  and 
rate  bills,"  from  County  Superintendents'  report,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  the  addition  of  these  items.  The  amount  of  receipts,  as  made  up  from 
these  corrected  returns  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  ana  fifty- 
five  dollars  (8581,055) ;  amount  as  returned  in  columns  of  **  totals,"  oy 
County  Superintendents,  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  one  hundred 
and  one  dollars  ($550,101);  amount  from  corrected  addition  of  "items" 
on  reports  of  County  Superintendents,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-two  dollars  ($563,022.) 

The  report  of  expenditures  was  necessarily  taken  entirely  from  there- 
ports  of  Superintendents.  The  amount  returned  in  the  columns  of  totals 
as  added  by  County  Superintendents,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ana  forty -two  dollars  ($466,542);  the  corrected  addi- 
tion of  all  the  columns  in  the  reports  gave  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  ($484,376).  The 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  School  vear,  August  thirty-first, 
from  the  reports  as  corrected,  was  ninety-six  thousand  dollars  ($96,000) ; 
as  reported  by  County  Superintendents,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($110,000);  by  County  Treasurers,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousana  dollars  ($117,000).  Trustees  are  partly  in  fault,  but  they  are 
not  responsible  for  blundering  additions. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  County  Superintendents  elect  to 
section  twenty,  Eevised  School  Law,  which  section  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced next  year : 

"  Section  20.  If  the  County  Superintendent  fail  to  make  a  full  and 
correct  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  all  state- 
ments required  to  be  made  by  law,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  from  his  salary;  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  deduct  therefrom  the  sum  aforesaid,  upon 
information  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  such 
returns  have  not  been  made." 

As  one  remedy  against  this  systematic  return  of  errors  to  the  Depart- 
ment, a  law  should  DC  passed  providing  that  School  Districts  forfeit  their 
apportionment  of  public  money,  whenever  the  Trustees  fail  to  make 
their  reports  according  to  law. 

To  meet  the  contingencies  which  have  arisen  during  the  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  of  School  year,  the  Eevised  School  Law  contained 
the  following  provisions : 

"Section  7.  Whenever  the  returns  from  any  county,  city,  or  district 
shall  be  so  far  defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  there- 
from the  share  of  public  moneys  which  ought  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to 
such  county,  city,  or  district,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  ascertain,  by  the  best  evidence  m  his  power,  the  facts  upon  which 
the  ratio  of  such  apportionment  should  depend,  and  shall  make  the 
apportionment  accordingly." 

"  Section  18.  The  County  Superintendent,  whenever  the  returns  &om 
any  city,  town,  or  district,  on  which  the  apportionment  of  School  moneys 
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is  made,  are  so  far  defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
share  of  moneys  wkich  ought  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  city,  town, 
or  district,  shall  ascertain  by  the  best  evidence  in  his  power  the  facts 
upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportionment  should  depend,  and  shall 
make  the  apportionment  accordingly." 

As  these  sections  were  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  I  recommend 
that  they  be  repealed.  To  retain  them  longer  would  be  offering  a  pre- 
mium on  negligence  and  carelessness. 

The  Trustees  must  be  held  responsible  to  the  County  Superintendents 
for  correct  and  prompt  returns,  and  the  State  Superintendent  intends  to 
hold  the  County  Superintendents  up  to  the  full  discharge  of  their  duties. 


SALAEIES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  satisfactory  reason  why  the  reports  of  County  Superintendents  have 
been  returned  so  full  of  imperfections,  is  found  in  the  column  of  their 
salaries.  Their  average  annual  pay  is  only  four  hundred  dollars  ($400). 
Stanislaus  County  carries  off  the  palm  of  economy,  paying  twenty  doU 
lars  ($20)  a  year,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  cents 
($1  66§)  per  month.  Three  counties  pay  only  one  hundred  dollars, 
($100)  jper  annum;  three,  one  hundred  and  fift}"  dollars  ($150);  four, 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200);  four,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250); 
one,  three  hundred  dollars  ($30o);  four,  four  hundred  dollars  ($400); 
five,  five  hundred  dollars,  ($500);  five,  six  hundred  dollars  ($600);  one, 
eight  hundred  dollars  ($800);  three,  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000);  and 
two,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200). 

El  Dorado  and  Los  Angeles  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
($1,200)  each — a  fair  compensation;  Nevada,  Placer,  and  Sacramento, 
each,  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000).  San  Francisco  pays  four  thousand 
dollars  ($4,000)  per  annum,  but  the  oflices  of  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents are  united.  Sonoma  County,  with  fifty-four  School  Districts — 
the  largest  number  of  any  county  in  the  State — pays  only  eight  hundred 
dollars  ($800);  and  Santa  Clara  Count}',  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
most  wealthy,  allows  the  munificent  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600). 
Have  these  counties  any  right  to  expect  the  Superintendents  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  office,  when  they  pay  only  the  wages  of  day  laborers  ? 
In  either  of  these  two  counties  an  able  man  could  devote  every  hour  of 
his  time  to  his  official  duties,  and  then  fail  to  perform  them'  fully.  No 
wonder  that  these  counties  are  filled  with  School-houses  which  *'  disgrace 
the  State'* — the  Schools  ornamented  with  rate  bills,  and  the  SchooK 
houses  overgrown  with  wild  mustard.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  these 
counties  would  not  keep  their  blooded  stock  in  the  shanties  where  the 
children  attend  the  "  three-month  Schools."  San  Joaquin  County,  with 
forty-seven  Schools,  pa3's  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($550),  Yolo 
County  only  four  hundred  dollars  ($400),  and  Yuba  only  iivc  hundred 
dollars  ($500).  Butte  County,  with  twenty-eight  Schools,  allows  the 
extravagant  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) — a  sum  which  would 
not  pay  for  a  saddle  mule  for  the  Superintendent  to  visit  each  School 
once  a  year.  Contra  Costa  County  is  equally  economical,  paying  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150). 
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The  office  of  a  County  Superintendent  is  a  responsible  one  He  is 
required  to  visit  each  School  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  the  larger  coun- 
ties this  involves  no  small  expense.  lie  must  examine  Teachers,  call  and 
conduct  County  Institutes,  apportion  the  School  moneys,  draw  warrants 
on  the  County  Treasury,  and  attend  to  a  multitude  of  minor  duties. 
The  character  of  the  Schools  in  a  county  depends  greatly  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Superintendent.  It  would  be  true  economy  to  pay  good 
salaries  to  men  who  could  give  their  whole  time  to  the  office,  for  then 
less  money  would  be  thrown  away  on  worthless  Schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa  thus  alludes  to  this  subject : 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection,  as 
a  general  principle,  between  the  compensation  and  qualifications  of  an 
officer.  A  nominal  compensation  seems  to  contemplate  nominal  qualifi- 
cations. It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  secure  the  services 
of  an  efficient  officer  without  a  corresponding  compensation.  In  this 
particular  we  have  been  more  fortunate  than  we  had  reason  to  expect. 
The  office  has  been  ably  filled  in  many  of  the  counties,  but  the  incum- 
bents were  elected  before  the  salary  was  reduced.  My  attention  was 
recently  called,  however,  to  a  striking  exception.  A  Superintendent  had 
committed  an  error  of  over  forty-nine  thousand  dollars  in  the  addition 
of  a  single  column,  at  w^hich  w^e  need  not  be  surprised  when  we  learn 
that  his  annual  compensation  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  If  we 
expect  men  qualified  for  the  Superintendency  to  assume  and  discharge 
its  duties,  we  must  remunerate  them  for  it." 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Stanislaus  County  thus  moralizes  on 
his  compensation : 

"  He  w^as  paid  last  year  twenty  dollars,  but  will  charee  for  this  year 
one  hundred  dollars,  but  is  apprehensive  that  his  rebel  Board  of  Super- 
visors will  refuse  to  pay  it,  as  he  is  the  only  Union  officer  in  the  county. 
Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel !  The  County  Clerk  is  ex  officio  Superin- 
tendent, and  as  he  has  never  been  paid  anything  for  acting  as  Superin- 
tendent, he  could  not  aflbrd  to  hazard  the  liberality  of  the  Supervisors." 


HEPOETS  OF  TEACHEES  AND  TEUSTEES. 

According  to  the  returns  of  County  Superintendents,  seventy-nine 
Teachers  failed  to  make  reports  to  those  officers.  The  law  provides  that 
no  Teacher  shall  draw  the  2)ublic  money  until  a  full  and  correct  report 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Trustees  and  County  Superintendent;  but 
the  Superintendents,  accustomed  to  the  easy  way  of  overlooking  little 
trifies  like  these  not  unusual  failures,  allow  the  statute  to  remain  a  dead 
letter,  draw  the  Teacher's  w^arrant,  and  offer  thereby  a  premium  to  care- 
lessness or  wilful  neglect. 

The  School  Trustees  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  districts,  or  one  seventh 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  failed  to  make  any  reports.  In  some 
instances,  the  financial  statistics  which  the  Trustees  failed  to  furnish 
were  filled  up  with  not  very  accurate  approximations,  and  in  many 
others  were  left  blank,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^^\xy^'^  V  vwe>fc^\»^^  Nxv 
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the  column  "  Number    of  calendar  months    school  was    maintained," 

fuessing  at  just  enough  to  secure  the  State  apportionment,  and  save  the 
elinquent  districts  fW>ra  the  penalty  so  richly  merited.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent retains  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  annoy- 
ance, vexation,  and  extra  hours  of  work  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight, 
for  two  successive  weeks,  and  will  be  found  deaf  to  all  appeals  for  sup- 
plementary apportionments  from  sorrowing  Trustees,  who  never  fail  to 
make  a  thousand  and  one  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  not  doing  their 
duty.  I  recommend  that  a  stringent  law  be  passed  cutting  off  without 
a  shilling  all  districts  whose  Trustees  fail  to  report  their  receipts  and 
expenditures.  A  dozen  districts  served  in  this  summary  manner,  would 
secure  prompt  reports  from  each  and  every  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
State ;  and  a  few  hundred  dollar  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  County 
Superintendents  would  "  add  up  "  their  columns  according  to  law. 


DISTBICT  SCHOOL  TEUSTEES. 

Under  the  Revised  School  Law,  Trustees  are  elected  for  the  term  of 
three  years.     It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  this  simple 
provision  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Schools  was  not  thought  of 
and  adopted  years  ago.     The  evils  of  the  old  system  of  annual  elections 
for  one  year  are  self-evident. 

It  requires,  at  least,  one  year  for  any  ordinary  citizen  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  just  at  the  time  when  ho  knew 
how  to  do  his  duty,  he  was  turned  out  and  another  apprentice  taken  to  try 
his  hand  at  blundering.  Each  new  Board  had  its  pet  Teacher  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  old  Teacher  was  compelled  to  make  his  annual  migration 
to  another  climate.  One  Board  employed  a  female  Teacher;  the  next 
wanted  a  male  Teacher.  No  record  being  kept,  each  new  Board  de- 
pended on  tradition  for  its  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  preceding  one. 
All  petty  district  squabbles  and  bickerings  ended  in  an  annual  fight  at 
the  oallot  box.  The  Teacher  had  little  inaucement  to  do  his  duty  faith- 
fully, for  the  "  new  Board  "  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  cared  less.  If  the 
Teacher,  by  chance,  offended  some  troublesome  parent  by  enforcing 
wholesome  discipline,  and  the  "Board"  sustained  nim,  the  '*  next  elec- 
tion "  settled  the  fate  of  both.  Half  the  School  Districts  in  the  State 
are  suffering  to-day  from  the  "  parties  "  and  the  enormities  engendered 
by  this  system. 

As  now  constituted,  th^  Board  will  always  have  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers thoroughly  familiar  with  the  routine  of  official  duty ;  a  good 
Teacher  will  hold  a  permanent  position,  and  fewer  "favorites"  and  "  re- 
lations" will  be  quartered  on  the  Schools.  A  record  of  proceedings  will 
be  kept;  a  financial  report  will  be  kept;  reports  will  oe  made  at  the 
proper  time ;  the  Trustees  will  become  familiar  with  the  School  Law ; 
fewer  blunders  will  be  made;  fewer  Teachers  will  lose  their  salary; 
good  Teachers  will  be  better  appreciated ;  poor  ones  will  lose  their  occu- 
pations; and  a  better  condition  of  things  generally  must  prevail.  The 
importrance  of  the  duties  of  Trustees  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
They  are  the  executive  agents  of  the  people,  and  the  exponents  of 
their  wishes.  They  should  be  men  fitted  to  mould  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  district.    AU  the  efforts  of  the  State,  of  the  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction  and  of  County  Superintendents,  may  be  made  by  them 
of  no  avail  whatever.  Their  powers  and  duties  are  numerous  and 
varied.  They  expend  all  the  money  raised  by  the  State,  county,  and 
district  taxes,  and  rate  bills,  for  School  purposes ;  they  employ  and  dis- 
miss Teachers;  they  provide  maps,  black-boards,  furniture,  and  School 
apparatus;  they  prepare  plans  for  School-houses;  admit  or  expel  pupils; 
provide  books  for  indigent  children;  fix  the  amount  of  rate  bills;  assess 
and  collect  district  taxes;  fix  the  rate  of  Teachers'  wages;  appoint  the 
School  Census  Marshals;  visit  the  Schools  and  make  the  reports  on  which 
are  based  the  returns  of  County  Superintendents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  If  they  choose  to  employ  an  illiterate  and  incom- 
petent Teacher,  the  public  money  is  wasted.  If  they  erect  An  ill  planned, 
ill  ventilated,  ill  constructed  School-house,  it  remains  for  many  years,  a 
monument  of  their  incompetence.  If  they  build  none  at  all,  the  children 
remain  in  hovels  '*  which  disgrace  the  State."  If  they  reduce  the  rate 
of  Teachers'  salaries  to  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer,  there  is  no 
redress.  If  they  take  no  measures  for  assessing  a  district  tax,  the 
children  remain  untaught,  or  only  half  taught.  If  they  think  an  old 
water  bucket,  a  battered  tin  dipper,  and  a  worn  out  broom,  all  the 
School  apparatus  necessary,  the  Teacher  must  lose  half  his  labor  from 
want  of  the  proper  appliances  of  education.  If  they  refuse  to  sustain 
the  Teacher,  be  must  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  If  they  make  incorrect 
reports,  they  cannot  be  corrected  felsewhere.  If  they  make  no  returns, 
the  district  loses  the  public  money,  the  children  are  defrauded  of  their 
rights,  and  there  is  no  penalty  attached. 

Is  the  office  of  School  Trustee,  then,  one  of  little  importance?  Does  it 
not  require  good  judgment,  common  sense,  experience,  and,  above  all,  a 
living  faith  m  our  American  System  of  Public  Schools  ? 


EEVISED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  referred  the  subject  of  revising  and  codifying  the  School  Law 
to  the  Su])erintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  That  officer  takes  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  valuable  aid  of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
Alexander  G.  Abell,  Esq.,  and  of  Daniel  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Sacramento. 
Sections  thirtj-seven,  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  and  forty,  relating  to  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  district  taxes  and  rate  bills,  were  drafted  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  few  delinquents  will  be  likely  to  evade  the  payment  of 
School  taxes  by  reason  of  the  looseness  of  the  law. 

The  principal  amendments  and  newprovisions  maybe  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows : 

First — A  change  of  School  year,  making  the  new  year  end  August 
thirty-first,  instead  of  October  thirty-first,  as  formerly,  in  order  that  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December. 

Second — A  provision  requiring  the  Superintendent,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  to  furnish  a  School  Eegister  to  each  School  in  the  State. 

Third — Requiring  the  Superintendent,  during  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year,  to  visit  Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  attend  County 
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Institutes,  and  to  address  public  assemblies  on  subjects  relating  to  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses. 

Fourth — Repealing  the  restriction  prohibiting  a  County  Superintendent 
from  holding  office  and  teaching  School  at  the  same  time. 

Fifth — Provision  for  the  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  out  of  the  County  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Sixth — Making  the  term  of  office  for  School  Trustees  three  years,  in- 
stead of  one,  as  formerly,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  one  Trustee, 
annually. 

Seventh — Making  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  body  corporate,  with  power 
to  convey  or  receive  property. 

Eighth — Giving  the  Trustees  power  to  unite  contiguous  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  Union  Schools. 

Ninth — Providing  a  stringent  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
district  taxes  for  building  purposes,  or  for  the  support  of  Schools. 

Tenth — Providing  for  tne  collection  of  rate  bills. 

Eleventh — Authorizing  the  Trustees  to  establish  Union  Grammar 
Schools  for  the  accommodation  of  advanced  pupils  in  contiguous  dis- 
tricts. 

Twelfth — Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Examination  to  issue  *'  State 
Educational  Diplomas,"  valid  for  six  years;  also,  State  Certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  valid  for  four  years ;  and  second  and  third  grade,  valid  for 
two  years. 

Thirteenth — Authorizing  County  Boards  of  Examination  to  issue  first 
grade  certificates  for  two  years,  and  second  grade  for  one  year,  with 

Eower   to   renew  without   re-examination.      Also,   authorizing   County 
uperintendents  to  issue  temporary  certificates,  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  Teachers  who  constitute  County  Boards  of  Examination. 

Fourteenth — Giving  the  State  Board  of  Education  power  to  ])rescribe 
and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  School  text  books,  and  requiring  the  same 
to  be  used  in  all  the  Schools  of  the  State,  except  those  in  incorporated 
cities  under  the  control  of  local  Boards  of  Education. 

The  Eevised  Law  has  been  received  with  general  satisfaction,  and  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools.     To  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  amendments  and  new  provisions,  I  shall  refer  at  length  in  another 
part  of  this  report. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  month  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  a  circu- 
lar calling  a  State  Institute  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  was  issued  by  the  Superintendent  and  sent  to  every  School 
officer  in  the  State.  The  advantages  arising  from  Institutes  were  thus  set 
forth : 

"No  event  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  has  proved 
BO  fruitful  of  beneficent  results  as  the  organization  of  Institutes  and  Con- 
ventions. They  are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for  Normal  Schools,  nor 
can  they  educate  Teachers  to  the  business  of  their  profession ;  yet  they 
serve  the  most  admirable  purpose  of  improving  those  who  are  only  tem- 
porarily engaged  in  the  profession,  of  furnishing  those  who  are  not  sys- 
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tematically  trained,  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  professional  Teachers. 

*^  The  exercises  of  an  Institute  involve  an  outline  view  of  subjects 
rol ;  ting  to  the  proper  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  present  the  latest 
in(^  rraation  regarding  the  progress  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  other 
CO  ntries,  and  afford  an  occasion  for  experienced  Teachers  to  present 
practical  views,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  books.  The  best  thoughts 
and  best  acquirements  of  the  most  original  Teachers  are  elicited  and 
thrown  into  the  common  stock  of  professional  knowledge.  They  influ- 
ence public  opinion,  by  bringing  the  Teacher's  labors  more  prominently 
before  the  community,  and  by  promoting  a  higher  estimate  of  the  Com- 
mon School  in  its  vital  relation  to  society  and  the  State.  The  routine  of 
a  Teacher's  daily  life  limits  his  influence  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
School-room;  but  the  proceedings  of  an  Institute  are  carried  by  the 
press  to  thousands  of  families  in  the  State,  and  his  views  become  an 
active  element  in  public  opinion.  No  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Free 
Schools  is  so  formidable  as  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people. 
Eloquence  the  most  winning,  and  logic  the  most  convincing,  alike  fall 
dead  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  see  nothing  in  the  establishment  of 
Common  Schools  but  an  increase  of  the  rates  of  taxation. 

'*  If  the  people  of  our  Stat0  are  indifferent  to  Public  Schools,  it  is  only 
because  more  absorbing  topics  engage  their  attention,  while  the  educa- 
tional interests  are  not  urgently  and  persistently  presented  to  their  view. 

"The  Teachers  of  California  constitute  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
great  army  of  instructors  in  the  United  States,  cut  off  from  all  personal 
communication  with  the  main  body,  and  too  distant  to  feel  the  influences 
which  are  perfecting  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  corps  in  older  com- 
munities. There  are  niore  than  six  hundred  men  engaged  in  teaching  in 
this  State,  embracing,  probably,  a  greater  amount  of  talent,  energy,  and 
ability,  than  would  be  found  in  the  same  number  in  older  States.  Many 
of  these  are  men  of  high  attainments,  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
State  into  the  temporary  occupation  of  teaching;  but,  though  liberally 
educated,  and  schooled  by  experience  and  travel,  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  new  methods  of  instruction  known  to  the  professionally  trained 
Teacher;  and  to  such,  the  practical  knowledge  communicated  in  a  single 
session  of  an  Institute  is  invaluable. 

"Nor  is  the  Institute  less  productive  of  useful  results  to pro/essional/jf 
educated  Teachers. 

"Associations  and  conventions  in  other  States  have  changed  teaching 
from  a  monotonous  routine  to  a  skilful  art.  The  abstract,  didactic, 
pedantic,  book-bound  style  of  the  old-school  teaching  has  been  succeeded 
by  more  natural  and  philosophical  methods  of  developing  the  human 
mind. 

"And  while  Institutes  have  accomplished  so  much  in  introducing  bet- 
ter methods  of  instruction,  they  are  no  less  beneficial  in  their  effects  on 
the  mental  habits  of  the  Teachers.  Constantly  imparting  to  minds  in- 
ferior to  his  own,  his  faculties  exercised  in  one  direction  only,  his  full 
strength  seldom  called  forth,  he  needs  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  his 
equals  or  superiors.  A  vigorous  contest  in  a  new  arena  lessens  his 
self-conceit  and  brightens  his  faculties. 

"It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  occupation  of  teaching  makes  a  man 
narrow-minded,  or  leads  him  into  eccentricities  which  stick  to  him  like 
burs;  but  it  is  not  true  of  a  Teacher  who  has  in  him  the  elements  of 
living  scholarship.  He  may.  it  is  true,  run  in  the  grooves  of  daily  habit 
until  he  becomes  a  machine  for  dragging  the  dead  weight  of  a  School-^ 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may,  while  imparting  to  others,  himself  drink 
from  the  perennial  fountain  of  true  scholarship. 

"  But  no  occupation  is  more  exhausting  to  nervous  force  and  mental 
energy  than  teaching;  and  the  Teacher  needs,  above  all  others,  the 
cheering  influences  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  those  whose  tastes 
and  habits  are  similar  to  his  own. 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Schoolmaster,  buried  in  some  obscure  dis- 
trict, surrounded  only  by  the  raw  material  of  mind,  which  he  is  trying 
to  weave  into  a  finer  texture,  without  access  to  books,  his  motives  either 
misunderstood  or  aspersed,  his  labors  often  seemingly  barren  of  results, 
his  services  half  paid,  with  no  amusement  but  the  collection  of  delin- 
quent rate  bills,  and  no  study  but  *how  to  make  both  ends  meet;'  no 
wonder  that  he  sometimes  becomes  moody  and  disheartened,  loses  his 
enthusiasm,  and  feels  that  the  very  sky  above  him  is  one  vast  black- 
board on  which  ho  is  condemned  to  work  out  the  sum  total  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

"  He  only  needs  the  social  intercourse  of  institutes,  and  the  gordial 
sympathy  of  fellow-Teachers,  there  evoked,  to  make  the  heavens  glow 
with  hope.  There  he  finds  his  difiiculties  are  shared  by  others,  his 
labors  are  appreciated,  and  his  vocation  respected. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Teacher  are  not  limited  to  the  School-room ;  his  in- 
fluence should  extend  to  society  around  him.  If  Teachers  fold  their  arras 
in  listless  apathy,  it  is  not  strange  that  public  opinion  is  '  dead  as  a  door 
nail'  to  their  demands.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man  taught  School 
because  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else;  but  all  such  fossils  lie  buried  in  the 
strata  of  past  educational  epochs.  Now,  a  living  man  is  asked  for — not 
an  abridgement  of  mathematics 

*' As  Teachers,  we  are  debtors  to  our  profession ;  and  our  patriotism  in 
this  great  crisis  of  national  affairs  ought  to  incite  us  to  an  earnest  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  our  system  of  Free  Schools ;  a  system  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  free  people,  and  the  permanence  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment. 

**  It  is  our  duty  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  our  Schools  a  higher  regard 
for  freedom,  a  sounder  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a 
representative  government  is  based,  and  a  higher  estimate  of  the  incal- 
culable blessings  conferred  by  the  Constitution — firm  in  the  conviction 
that  our  country  is  working  out  for  the  future,  amid  the  present  storm, 
a  higher  order  of  civilization  and  a  nobler  conception  of  liberty." 

Pursuant  to  this  call,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  Insti- 
tutes ever  assembled  in  the  United  States  was  organized  on  Monday, 
May  fourth,  and  continued  in  session  during  the  week.  .  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  registered  members  were  present,  and  the  daily  sessions 
were  attended  by  hundreds  of  others  interested  in  Public  Schools.  A 
course  of  free  public  evening  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  Institute 
by  the  following  lecturers : 


Prof.  George  W.Minns 

Prof  Whitney,  State  Geologist 

Eev.  Thomas  Starr  King 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Physical  Geography 

Character  of  Humboldt 

Bigelow  Papers 

Relation  of   the  State   to   Public 
Schools 
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Lectures,  essays,  and  addresses  were  read  before  the  Institute  during 
the  day  sessions  by  the  following  gentlemen  : 


Prof.  S.  J.  C.  Swezey.... 
Eev.  S.  H.  Willcy 

Theodore  Bradley,  Esq 

H.  P.  Carlton,  Esq 

D.  C.  Stone,  Esq 

Eev.  J.  E.  Benton 

Bernhard  Marks,  Esq.. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch 

John  S.  Hittell 

John  Swett 

Hubert  Burgess 

Ahira  Holmes 


Normal  Schools,  and  English  Com- 
position  

The  Place  and  Kelations  of  the 
College  in  our  System  of  Edu- 
cation  

School  Discipline 

Object  Teaching 

Grammar .• 

Elocution..; 

Waste 

Need  of  Good  Teachers 

Defects  in  Teaching 

Common  Sense  in  Teaching 

Linear  Drawing 

Condition  of  State  Normal  School. 


The  result  of  the  Institute  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  Teachers 
who  met  in  Convention  evidently  meant  hard  work ;  and  they  performed 
a  vast  amount  of  it — remaining  in  session  from  nine  to  ten  hours  each 
day.  Aside  from  all  the  incidental  labors  and  benefits  of  the  Institute, 
five  substantial  and  solid  facts  remain  as  monuments : 

First — The  establishment  of  an  educational  journal — the  California 
Teacher. 

•  

Second — The  adoption  of  a  uniform  State  series  of  text  books. 

Third — Action  on  the  question  of  a  State  tax  for  the  support  of  Public 
Schools. 

Fourth — The  organization  of  a  State  Educational  and  Professional 
Society. 

Fifth — State  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  work  of  the  Institute  accomplished,  that  I 
deem  it  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  call  another  for  two  years  to 
come,  and  consequentl}^  ask  for  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
County  Institutes,  efficiently  organized,  will,  in  a  measure,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  State  Institutes. 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Institute  were  published  in  pamphlet 
form  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  and  the  thanks  of  Teachers 
and  School  officers  are  merited  by  the  State  Printer  for  the  elegant 
typographical  appearance  of  the  volume.  An  edition  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  copies  was  distributed  among  the  various  School  officers  of 
the  State. 


CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPEKINTENDENTS. 

During  the  week  of  the  Institute,  a  Convention  of  County  Superinten- 
dents, held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  Piatt's  Hall,  was  attended 
by  the  Superintendents  of  the  following  counties  : ' 
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Napa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Nevada,  Butte,  San  Mateo,  Solano. 
Contra  Costa,  Amador,  Sutter,  Tuolumne,  El  Dorado,  and  Calaveras. 

Three  sessions  were  held,  and  various  subjects  were  acted  upon.  The 
most  important  measure,  however,  was  the  action  in  favor  of  a  State 
tax  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  The  County  Superintendents, 
with  but  one  exception,  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  petitions  for  a  State  School  Tax  should  be  circulated 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  results  of  the  meetings  were  highly  satis- 
factory to  all,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  Convention  of  all  the  County  Super- 
intendents in  the  State  ought  to  assemble  annually,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  uniformity  of  action  and  of  devising  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  .Schools.  Next  March  the  County  Superintendents  elect 
enter'  on  the  discharge  of  duties,  to  most  of  them,  entirely  new.  If  a 
Convention  could  be  called  in  April  or  May,  in  which  the  new  and  inex- 
perienced officers  should  receive  the  benefit  of  suggestions  from  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  its  influence  for  good  would  be  very 
great.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  last  annual  reports,  I  have  been  deeply 
convinced  of  the  need  of  such  a  Convention.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  is,  that  the  entire  annual  salary  of  many  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents would  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  a  week*s  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

A  session  of  the  State  Board  of  Examination  was  held  during  the 
week  of  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  secure 
professional  diplomas  and  certificates  under  the  new  School  Law. 

The  Board  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  was  composed  as 
follows  : 


A.  H.  GooDEiCH County  Superintendent  of  Placer  County. 

J.  A.  Chittenden County  Superintendent  of  Nevada  County. 

Rev.  a.  Hiobie County  Superintendent  of  Napa  County. 

J.  B.  OsBOURN County  Superintendent  of  Butte  County. 

M.  C.  Lynde County  Superintendent  of  El  Dorado  County. 

Rev.  B.  N.  Seymour County  Superintendent  of  Alameda  County. 

George  Tait County  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  Minns San  Francisco  High  School. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes San  Francisco  High  School. 

Theodore  Bradley Denman  Grammar  School. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick ." Union  Street  Grammar  School. 

D.  C.  Stone Marysville  Grammar  School. 

J.  B.  McChesney Mevada  Grammar  School. 


The  examination  was  conducted  in  writing.     The  following  sets  of 
questions  were  used : 
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Subject. 


No.  of 
Questions. 


No.  of 
Credits. 


Arithmetic .* 

Geography 

Grammar 

Algebra 

Natural  Philosophy , 

Physiology 

Historj-  of  the  United  States 

Definitions,  (twenty-five  words) 

Spelling,  (twenty-five  wot'ds) 

General  Questions  on  Methods  of  Teaching 


15 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 


15 


100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

100 


Ninety-five  Teachers  registered  tliemselves  for  examination,  but  sev- 
eral withdrew  on  account  of  illness,  and  others  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  city,  so  that  only  seventy-four  completed  the  examination.  The 
candidates  were  seated  at  tables  in  a  large  hall,  and  printed  sets  of  ques- 
tions furnished  to  each.  Two  hours  were  allowed  for  writing  the  an- 
swers to  each  set,  except  spelling  and  definitions,  which  were  allowed 
half  an  hour  each.  It  required  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  uninter- 
mitting  labor  to  complete  the  entire  examination ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  this  had  to  be  done  in  addition  to  attending  the  regular 
Institute  exercises,  it  is  evident  that  the  Teachers  were  busily  engaged. 
The  papers  were  designated  by  numbers,  and  the  corresponding  names 
held  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  until  the  examination  of  the  papers 
was  completed.  Each  answer  was  carefully  credited  according  to  its 
merits,  and  the  result  transferred  to  a  tabular  statement. 

All  the  papers  were  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  examination  of  more  than  three  thousand 
closely  written  pages  of  foolscap  was  no  trifling  task;  and  if  it  cost  the 
Teachers  an  effort  to  write  it,  the  Examiners  were  quite  as  tired  of  it 
before  the  work  was  completed.  I  take  pleasure  in  returning  my  thanks 
to  Professor  Swezey  and  T.  C.  Barker,  Esq.,  for  services  rendered  me  in 
the  examination  and  crediting  of  the  papers. 

The  Board  decided  to  grant  "  State  Educational  Diplomas,"  valid  for 
six  years,  to  all  whose  papers  were  credited  higher  than  seventy-five  per 
cent,  and  who  had  also  been  engaged  in  teachmg  at  least  three  years; 
State  Certificates  of  the  First  Grade  to  those  who  passed  higher  than 
sixty-five  per  cent;  Second  Grade  Certificates,  fifty  per  cent;  and  Third 
Grade,  forty  per  cent. 

The  work  of  examination  was  completed  on  the  tenth  of  Juno,  and 
Certificates  issued  under  seal  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  signed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Nine  State  Educational  Diplomas  were  issued  to  the  following  named 
Teachers,  whose  papers  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  and  who 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneers  of  a  corps 
of  Professional  Teachers  in  this  State  : 
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T.  C.  Barker San  Francisco. 

Stephen  G.  Nye Centreville. 

Bernhard  Marks San  Francisco. 

T.  W.  J.  HoLBRooK..   ....San  Francisco. 

Joseph  W.  Josselyn San  Leandro. 

Thomas  Ewing Cacheville. 

William  K.  Rowell Brooklyn. 

Cyrus  W.  Cumminos Vacaville. 

Edward  P.  Batghelor San  Francisco. 


State  Certificates  were  issued  as  follows  : 


First  Grade  Certificates,  valid  for  four  years... 
Second  Grade  Certificates,  valid  for  two  years. 
Third  Grade  Certificates,  valid  for  two  years.. 


7 
10 
20 


Whole  number,  including  Diplomas 46 


Thirty-one  candidates  were  rejected  by  the  Board,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber, finding  the  examination  too  difficult,  withdrew  without  completing 
their  papers.  Some  of  the  papers  exhibited  a  degree  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness  which  indicated  no  small  degree  of  self-conceit  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  in  presuming  to  attempt  to  pass  themselves  oif  as  Teach- 
ers. 

It  is  possible  that  some  few  really  good  Teachers  failed  to  receive  cer- 
tificates, being  unaccustomed  to  a  written  examination ;  but,  surely^  a 
Teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  cloarl}'^  and  concisely  in 
writing.  The  examination  indicated  that  the  Teachers  were  generally 
"well  up"  in  arithmatic,  algebra,  spelling,  and  technical  grammar;  but 
deficient  in  physical  geography,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  methods  of  teaching.  A  few  specimens  of 
answers,  selected  from  by  no  means  the  worst,  will  show  that  while  we 
have  many  accomplished  Teachers  in  the  State,  there  are  some  that  are 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  Teachers. 

In  geography  the  following  answers  were  given :  "  The  Zodiac  is 
north  of  the  Artie  Circle ;"  "  New  Tork  is  larger  than  France ;"  "Area  of 
the  United  States,  four  hundred  million  square  miles." 

Spelling  of  geographical  names :  "  Lattitude,"  (on  at  least  a  dozen 
papers);  "Artie;  "Jappan"  (six  times);  "Currants  of  the  ocean"  "Cal- 
lifornia;"  "Calafornia;  "Calefbrnia;"  "Sines  of  the  Zodiac;"  "Thegrane 
trade;"  "Teritory;"  "Equitorial;""Caribcan;"  "  Sanfrancisco"  (in  three 
papers);  "friggid;"  "Great  Brittain;"  "Boddies;"  "Washo;"  "Equil." 

New  spelling  of  physiological  names;  "Oracle"  (Auricle);  "Ventri- 
cal;" "Falonges;"  "Clavical;"  "Cyme;"  "Aquious;'^  "Vitrious;"  "Co- 
rhoid;"  "Capiliary;"  "Oxipital;"  "Temperal;"  "Oxigen;"  "Waist" 
(WasteV  • 

In  pnysiology :  "  The  principle  organs  of  digestion  is  the  first  and 
second  stomachs.     The  liver  secretes  the  gastric  juice." 

A  few  illustrations  in  history  of  the  United  States  will  suflUce  :  "  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;"  "Daniel 
Webster  was  a  professor  of  a  college  in  Massachusetts;"  "  Samuel  Adams 
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was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  and  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  landed* at 
Plymouth;"  '* Representatives  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate for  life;"  "Senators  are  elected  by  the  people;"  "At  the  battle  of  Val- 
ley Forge  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  four 
thousand  men." 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  examiner  only  recollects  having  made  the 
discovery  that  "  Doctor  Watts  invented  the  steam  engine,"  in  addition  to 
writing  hymns. 

In  grammar,  on  at  least  a  dozen  papers,  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verb  "burst"  were  given  thus:  "Burst,  bursted,  bursted,"  and  Lindley 
Murray's  ghost  would  have  laughed  with  the  examiners,  at  the  open  den- 
ance  of  all  grammatical  rules.  To  the  question,  "What  works  on  teach- 
ing have  you  read?"  the  answer  returned  on  at  least  a  dozen  papers  was, 
''None."  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Teachers  under  examination,  had 
never  subscribed  for  an  educational  journal,  and  many  had  never  read 
one.  Two  thirds  knew  nothing  of  object  teaching.  Less  than  a  third 
were  able  to  teach  elementary  drawing. 

In  ansyrer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  natural  order  of  developing 
the  intellectual  faculties  ?  "  one  paper  returned,  "  Prom  a  low  degree  to 
a  higher;"  and  a  large  number  of  Teachers  evidently  were  very  remotely 
acquainted  with  mental  philosophy.  The  question,  "What  classes  of 
faculties  are  called  into  exorcise  in  object  teaching?"  was  answered,  "  The 
eyes,  oars,  and  thinking."  Many  other  curious  illustrations  might  be 
given;  but  the  preceding  will  show  conclusively  that  the  occupation  of 
teaching  is  not  without  pretenders. 

STATE   SERIES   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Section  fifty  of  the  Revised  School  Law  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  50.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  prescribe 
and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the  four  principal  studies 
pursued  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  to-wit :  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Grammar,  and  Reading;  and  no  School  District  shall  be  entitled  to 
its  pro  rata  of  public  moneys  unless  such  text  books  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  adopted  and  used  in  School;  pro- 
vided,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  for  good  rea- 
sons, exempt  any  district  from  the  penalty  so  imposed  whenever  the 
Trustees  of  such  district  shall  make  a  written  statement  to  him,  giving 
the  reasons  for  asking  such  exemption;  ixud^ provided,  further,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three." 

The  Teachers  assembled  in  the  State  Institute,  after  a  full  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  series  of  School  books,  adopted  by  ballot  a 
uniform  series  to  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In 
acting  upon  this  question,  the  Teachers  cast  their  votes  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  text  books ;  for  our  State  is  fortunately  so  far  removed  from 
all  publishing  houses  that  no  "  book  agents  "  could  possibly  invade  the 
Institute. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  week  after  the  adjournment,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor,  Surveyor-General,  and 
•Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  adopted  the  series  recommended 
by  the  Institute,  and  issued  a  circular  containing  the  list  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  complete  it  at  that  time. 

The  following  instructions  to  School  officers  were  attached  : 
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"  The  law  requiring  uniformity  in  text  books  takes  effect  on  tbe  first 
of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  series  of  text 
books  recommended  by  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  has  been  adopted  by  tbe 
State  Board  of  Education,  with  only  a  few  slight  modifications.  The 
State  Board  do  not  intend  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  School 
books  shall  involve  any  unreasonable  expense  on  the  part  of  parents; 
the  whole  design  of  the  law  is  to  save  to  the  State  some  thousancfs  of  dol- 
lars annually.  They  therefore  recommend,  that  wherever  a  good  series 
of  i)Ooks  is  now  in  use,  such  as  Sargent's  Eeaders,  Thompson's  or  Col- 
burn's  Arithmetics,  Cornell's  Geographies,  or  Greene's  Grammars,  the 
Trustees  take  advantage  of  the  proviso,  and  ask  to  be  exempted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  but,  whenever  new  books  are  to 
be  adopted,  they  must  conform  to  the  State  series ;  and  in  Schools  where 
there  is  no  uniformity  whatever,  the  Trustees  are  requested  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  the  State  scries.  Sudden  changes  of  books  are  not  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board ;  let  County  Superintendents,  School  Teach- 
ers, and  Trustees,  act  with  ffood  judgment,  and  the  law  will  be  found  a 
salutary  one,  which  will  result  in  the  permanent  good  of  the  Schools. 
The  importance  of  a  good  series  of  text  books  in  Sc-hool  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  flippant  remark,  that  it  matters  not  what  book  a  good 
Teacher  uses,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  sober  second  thought.  As  well 
say  that  a  good  soldier  can  fight  as  eifectively  with  a  shot  gun  as  with  an 
Enfield  rifle.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  State  series  of  School  books 
will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  of  California." 

In  October,  the  list  was  completed  b}^  a  few  necessary  additions,  and 
may  now  be  considered  permanent  for  the  next  four  years. 

Additions  may  possibly  be  made,  if  found  necessary,  but  no  book  will 
be  substituted  in  place  of  those  now  adopted. 


Arithmetic. 


Eaton's  Primary, 
Eaton's  Common  School, 


Eaton's  Higher, 
Eaton's  Mental. 


Geography, 


Allen's  Primary, 

Cornell's  Primary,  (succeeding  Al- 
len's,) 
Warren's  Intermediate, 
Warren's  Physical, 
Cornell's  Outline  Maps, 


Cornell's  Map  Drawing, 

Guyot's  Wall  Maps  of  Physical 
Geography, 

Guyot's  Manual  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

Guyot's  Slate  Map  Drawing. 


Grammar, 

Greene's  Introduction,  (for  begin-      Quackenbos'  English  Grammar, 
ner's,) 


Readers. 


Willson's  Primary, 
Willson's  First, 
Willson's  Second, 
Willson's  Third, 
Willson's  Fourth, 


Willson's  Fifth, 
Willson's  Sixth. 
Willson's  Primary  Speller, 
Willson's     School     and     Family 
Charts. 
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Books  Recommended  for  Use. 


Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology, 
Hooker's  Larger  Physiology, 
Burgess'  System  of  Drawing, 
Burgess'  System  of  Penmanship, 
Quackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy, 


Quackonbos*  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States, 

Quackenbos'  Primary  History  of 
the  United  States, 

Quackenbos'  English  Composition, 


Books  Recommended  for  the  Use  of  Teachers. 


Calkins*  Obicct  Lessons, 
Sheldon's  Erementarj'  Instruction, 
Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Object, 
Wells'  Graded  Schools, 
Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction  in 

Object  Lessons, 
Eussell's  Normal  Training, 
Page's   Theory  and    Practice   of 

Teaching, 


Emerson's    School     and     School 

Master, 
Northend's  Teacher, 
Russell's  Vocal  Culture, 
The  California  Teacher, 
Guyot's  Earth  and  Man, 
Agassiz's    Method    of    Study    in 

Natural  History. 


This  measure  of  the  authoritative  adoption  of  a  uniform  State  series  of 
School  books,  I  regard  as  one  destined  to  accomplish  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  in  reforming  methods  of  instruction,  and  one  that  will 
save  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
No  provision  of  the  Revised  School  Law  has  excited  so  much  discussion 
as  this ;  and  it  seems  fitting  in  this  place  to  briefly  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  it.  The  law  has  met  with  objections  from  some,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  an  innovation  on  the  established  order  of  things; 
that  it  tends  to  make  a  book  monopoly;  and  that  it  confers  too  much 
power  on  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  question  to  bo  decided 
is,  What  books  are  the  best  for  the  Schools  ?  not  Who  are  the  publishers, 
nor  whether  their  interests  are  advanced  or  otherwise.  It  is  true  that 
the  State  Board  might  abuse  their  power,  but  when  the  decision  is  virtu- 
ally left  to  the  Teachers  of  theState,  no  such  objection  is  valid. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  power  of  deciding  what  books  should  bo  used 
was  vested  in  no  one.  The  whims  of  parents,  the  preferences  and  pre- 
judices of  Teachers,  the  wishes  of  Trustees — all  united  to^  decide  the 
question,  or  rather  to  leave  it  undecided.  The  consequence  was,  an 
almost  infinite  diversity  in  the  different  districts,  and  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  which  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  an  antiquarian.  In  many  districts,  numbering  twenty-five 
scholars,  half  a  dozen  different  text  books  in  each  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued, prevented  the  possibillity  of  any  effective  classification.  Each 
pupil  was  engaged  in  a  guerrilla  warfare — fighting  on  his  own  hook,  and 
using  his  own  weapons.  Drill  and  discipline  were  out  of  the  question. 
Many  of  the  books  used  were  totally  unfit  for  the  Schools  of  the  present 
time.  And  in  districts  w^here  uniformity  was  by  chance  secured,  a  new 
Teacher  came  next  term,  and  the  books  must  be  changed  to  suit  his 
particular  preference.  Book  publishers  undoubtedly  made  money,  but 
the  Schools  made  little  progress.  Whenever  a  family  removed  from 
one  district  to  another,  a  new  set  of  books  was  required  at  an  expense 
of  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  child.  Many  families  must  have  accumu- 
lated quite  extensive  School  libraries  in  this  wa3^ 

But  the  greatest  evil  was  that  the  child,  in  entering  a  new  School, 
found  not  only  the  pupils  strangers,  but  was  confounded  with  strange 
text  books.     And  Teachers,  in  changing  from  one  School  to  another^ 
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experienced  great  difficulty;  for  they  had  no  sooner  become  accustomed 
to  one  series  of  books  than  they  were  called  upon  to  teach  from  another 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  When  it  is  considered  that  two  thirds  of 
the  Teachers  of  this  State  never  teach  the  same  School  two  terms  in 
succession,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  And 
when  it  is  stated  that  three  fourths  of  the  Teachers  teach  entirely  by 
text  books,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Schools  have  no  system  but  that 
of  disorder. 

Any  theoretical  objection  to  a  uniformity  of  books  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  all  these  evils.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it 
matters  little  what  books  are  used,  that  Teachers  themselves  should  be 
text  books.  Were  all  our  Teachers  trained  in  Normal  Schools,  like  the 
Prussian  Teachers,  of  whom  Horace  Mann  said,  "I  never  saw  one  using 
a  book,"  books  might  be  of  little  consequence.  But  in  ortr  Public 
Schools,  it  is  as  rare  an  occurrence  for  a  Teacher  to  depart  from  the 
verbatim  text  book  recitation  as  it  is  for  a  Prussian  Teacher  to  make 
use  of  it ;  consequently,  the  text  book  absolutely  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching. 

The  new  books  adopted  ii^  the  State  series  are  the  most  approved 
modern  School  books,  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  more  rational 
methods  of  teaching.  The  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
many  of  the  Schools  in  the  State  will  be  raised  at  least  fifty  per  cent  by 
the  new  books,  however  conservative  or  old-fashioned  the  Teachers  may 
be.  Teachers  will  soon  learn  how  to  use  them  well,  and  when  they 
enter  a  new  School  will  at  least  find  familiar  implements  to  work  with. 

In  an  extensive  course  of  travel  through  the  State  I  everywhere  found 
the  people  cheerfully  adopting  the  new  books  in  advance  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  in  all  the  Schools  where  they  were  used  they  gave 
satisfaction.  One  Trustee  in  a  remote  rural  district  was  opposed  to 
the  new  books,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "  political."  A  political 
series  of  School  books  yet  remains  to  be  published ;  perhaps  some  enter- 
prising publisher  would  do  well  to  consicier  the  propriety  of  publishing 
a  "Democratic  Arithmetic,"  a  "Secession  Speller,"  a  "Eepublican  Gram- 
mar," or  a  "  Union  Geography." 

But  few  applications  have  been  made  to  the  State  Superintendent 
asking  to  be  excused  under  the  proviso ;  those,  in  all  cases,  have  been 
granted,  with  the  instruction  that  the  State  series  must  be  adopted 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
One  year  certainly  is  a  reasonable  time  for  effecting  a  change  without 
inconvenience. 


COMMENTS  ON  TEXT  BOOKS. 

ABITHMETIO. 

Eaton's  Arithmetics  are  new  publications,  and,  consequently,  little 
known  in  .this  State.  The  State  institute  recommended  Batons'  Prima- 
ry, and  Robinson's  Practical.  The  State  Board  substituted  Eaton's  Com- 
mon School,  in  place  of  Eobinson's,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  tne  wants  of  our  Schools.  Eaton's  Arithmetics  have  been 
used  with  great  success  in  the  Boston  Schools,  where  they  "  calculate" 
pretty  closely  beford  they  "conclude"  to  change  books.    All  the  books  of 
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Eaton's  series,  before  publication,  were  submitted  to  a  critical  revision  in 
the  hands  of  •the  Public  School  Teachers  of  that  city. 

GRAMMAR. 

Greene's  Elementary  Grammar,  for  beginners,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  and  most  practical  of  the  countless  "  little  "  grammars,  which  are 
often  mere  technical  abstracts  from  larger  works.  If  grammar  is  to  be 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  use  language  in  writing  and 
speaking,  Greene's  Grammar  is  a  valuable  work.  Ii  the  sole  object  be  to 
learn  how  to  "  parse,"  any  other  will  do  as  well.  Quackenbos'  English 
Grammar  is  a  recent  publication.  It  is  eminently  practical  in  its  nature, 
abounding  in  constructive  exercises  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  in 
which  particular  it  resembles  Greene's.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  study 
has  been  taught  to  so  little  purpose  in  our  Schools  as  grammar.  It  is 
hoped  the  introduction  of  two  text  books  treating  on  language  in  a  natu- 
ral and  practical  way,  will  have  a  tendency  to  impart*  to  our  children 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 

QEOQRAPHY. 

Allen's  Primary  Geography  is  a  charming  little  book  founded  on  the 
object  system  of  teaching,  and  is  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  School  geographies. 

Cornell's  Primary  is  a  general  favorite,  and  a  standard  book  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Warren's  Intermediate  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  poorest  book  of  the  entire 
State  series,  but  as  the  Teachers  preferred  it,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  the  want  of  a  better  one. 

Cornell's  Outline  Maps  are  without  a  rival  for  Common  School  use. 

Guyots'  Wall  Maps  have  just  been  published;  scientific  men,  as  well  as 
Teachers,  have  been  looking  forward  to  their  publication  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  the  results  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  For  accu- 
racy, beauty,  freshness,  clearness,  and  harmony,  they  excel  anv  before 
published,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe.  Those  Teachers  who  have 
read  "  Earth  and  Man,"  need  not  be  told  that  few  men  live  so  well  fitted 
to  prepare  such  a  set  of  maps. 

The  complete  works  of  Professor  Guyot  are  now  being  brought  out,  on 
a  scale  corresponding  to  their  merit,  by  Charles  Scribner,  of  ^ew  York, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000.) 

The  miserable  collection  of  names  of  innumerable  towns,  rivers,  cities, 
etc.,  etc.,  down  to  infinity,  will  disappear;  their  occupation  is  gone. 

Geography  will  soon  be  taught  as  a  science  that  shows  how  the  Great 
Creative  Hand  can  be  traced  m  all  its  departments ;  that  the  earth  is  an 
organic  ^vhole,  fitted  for  the  home  of  man  ;  that  there  is  a  "  life  of  the 
globe;"  that  design  is  exhibited  in  all  its  members;  that  mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  and  oceans  influence  the  progress  of  nations ;  that  Law  rules 
universal  over  the  face  of  the  globe;  that  everything  is  adjusted  with  the 
most  exquisite  harmony ;  in  fact,  that  geography  is  a  science  second  in 
interest  to  no  other. 

Professor  Guyot  was,  in  early  life,  a  pupil  of  Carl  Bitter  and  Alexan- 
der Humboldt.  He  early  became  an  earnest  investigator  of  the  natural 
world ;  the  mountains  and  glaciers  of  his  native  land  were  his  School 
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rooms ;  and  since  his  removal  to  this  country,  he  has  become  famiBar 
with  its  mountain  ranges  and  physical  features.  We  njay  well  feci 
proud  of  the  publication  of  such  works  in  our  own  country — the  authors 
adopted  home.  Professor  Guyot's  map  of  the  United  States  is  full  of 
Union  speeches ;  for  every  mountain  range,  and  every  river,  and  every 
slope,  is  stamped  Unto7i. 

READERS. 

No  books  adopted  are  destined  to  work  so  radical  a  change  for  the 
better,  in  methods  of  instruction,  as  Willson's  Readers.     They  are  in 
reality  a  series  of  elementary  books  on  Object  Teaching,  or  on  Common 
Things.     No   books  were  ever  hailed  by  children  with  such  delight. 
They  fill  a  great  want  hitherto  existing  in  our  Public  School  education. 
While  our  scholars  have  been  crammed  to  repletion  with  rules  of  arith- 
metic, rules  for  parsing,  and  lists   of  names  in   geography,  the  whole 
natural  world  has  been  to  them  comparatively  a  sealed  volume.     They 
have  gone  from^chool  ignorant  of  physiology  and  hygiene ;  ignorant  of 
botany ;  ignorant  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world ;  ignorant  of 
the   animals  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  ignorant  of  birds,  fishes, 
minerals — mere  babies,  in  fact,  in  all  which  it  concerns  them  most  to 
know.     Their    perceptive    faculties,   embracing    sensation,  perception, 
attention,  and  observation,  have  never  been  systematically  trained.    The 
expressive   faculties,  comprising  feeling,  affection,  emotion,  passion,  im- 
agination, fancy,  association,  imitation,  and  description,  have  been  left 
to  their  own  unaided  development,  or  suffered  to  remain  utterly  dormant. 
The  reflective  faculties,  whose  proper  sphere  it  is  to  be  called  into  play 
when  facts  have  been  accumulated  l)y  other  faculties,  have  been  ridden 
to  death  on  the  hobby  of  arithmetic,  as  if  children  were  only  calculating 
machines,  and   were  capable  of  comprehending  only  mathematical  ab- 
stractions.   Willson's  Readers  contain  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
— birds,  beasts,  flowers,  insects,  reptiles,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  are 
talked  about  in  a  familiar  way,  and  all  handsomely  illustrated.     They 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  books  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  School  children.     The  illustrations  in  the  Readers  are  ex- 
quisite.    No  School  books  have  ever  been  published  which  can  compare 
with   them  in  this  respect.     Yery  few  of  the  larger  and  more  costly 
scientific  books  are  so  fully  and  elegantly  illustrated.     An  objection  has 
been  urged  by  some  martinets  in  elocution,  that  they  contain  too  few 
declamatory  and  rhetorical  selections.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
the  books  that  the  stereotype  speeches  and  stage  extracts  which  have 
gained   a  residence   in   all   School   Readers  since  the  days  of  the  old 
"  English  Reader,"  have  been  superseded  by  sensible  reading,  capable  of 
being  understood  by  children. 

Willson's  Charts — designed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Readers — stand 
unrivalled  in  excellence.  Every  School-room  in  the  State  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  a  set,  and  I  hope,  before  two  years  pass,  no  School  will 
be  found  without  them. 

,  Willson's  Primary  Speller  is  the  first  ever  published  based  on  the  object 
system  of  teaching.  Instead  of  being  filled,  like  the  old  st3de  spellers, 
with  long  lines  of  unused  and  unmeaning  words,  like  huge  exclamation 
marks  of  wonder  and  surprise  that  boys  could  be  flogged  into  comnait- 
ting  them  to  mertiory,  the  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
the  names  of  common  objects,  and  with  words  most  used  in  daily  life. 
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HISTORY. 


Quackenbos'  Historj"  of  the  United  States  is  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that, 
except  in  the  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  the  history  of  our  country  is  but 
very  little  studied  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  Arithmetic!  arith- 
metic !  arithmetic !  year  after  year,  while  the  pupils  grow  up  as  ignorant 
of  the  glorious  history  of  our  country  as  if  it  never  had  an  existence. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 'Public  Schools  to  inculcate  love  of  coun- 
try-and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  "Union,  and  I  know  of  no  more  effectual 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  the  study  of  history  of  the  United  States. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Very  few  authors  know  how  to  Adapt  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  chil- 
dren so  well  as  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker.  His  smaller  work  on  physi- 
ology ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  Public  Schools  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  ^ho  fact  that  our  children  have  bodies,  as  well  as 
brains,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion until  very  recently.  Physiology,  like  history,  has  had  no  place  in 
the  course.  Out  of  the  thousand  Schools  in  the  State,  I  doubt  if  the 
study  of  physiology  is  pursued  in  more  than  twenty-five.  Strange  that 
the  Analysis  of  Fractions  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  should  be  consid- 
ered by  sensible  men  and  women  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  over  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  health  depends  on  the  observance  of  certain 
fixed  laws,  and  that  good  health  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind  than  any  other  possession. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  School  Law  should  require 
physiology  and  history  to  be  taught  in  all  Public  Schools  above  the 
grade  of  Primary. 

DRAWING. 

Burgess*  series  of  books  on  drawing  have  been  successfully  used  in  the 
San  Francisco  Schools  for  several  years,  and  have  met  the  approval  of  all 
Teachers.  But  as  very  few  Schools  in  the  State  pay  any  attention  to 
drawing,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make  any  recommendation. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Burgess*  Penmanship  is  in  use  in  all  the  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 
After  teaching  the  system  two  years  in  a  Public  School  numbering  a 
thousand  scholars,  I  can  give  an  opinion  founded  on  fact,  as  to  the 
very  great  merit  of  the  system.  It  is  a  radical  innovation  on  the  old 
methods,  which  have  turned  out  such  stiff,  constrained,  barbarous  speci- 
mens of  penmanship,  to  the  discredit  of  our  Schools.  I  commend  it  to 
the  careful  examination  of  all  Teachers  who  have  any  desire  to  teach 
in  any  other  than  the  '*  good  old  way,"  this  most  practical  and  essential 
branch  of  School  instruction. 

Among  the  books  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Russeirs  Normal  Training 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  every  Teacher  who  would  learn  how  to  intelligently 
train  the  human  faculties.  Professor  Kussell  has  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  teaching,  and  probably  no  Educator  in  the  United  States  is  so  fully 
equal  as  he  to  the  task  of  presenting  a  finished  and  scholastic  work  on 
the  principles  of  teaching.  It  is  a  work  to  be  studied  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year. 
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STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  very  first  of  the  good  results  of  the  Institute  may  be 
ranked  the  orffanization  of  a  State  Teacher's  Society.  Its  formation 
was  ver}'  quietly  effected,  and  attracted  but  little  attention,  but  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  society  was  thus  set  forth  in  the  "  Institute  Circular," 
from  the  Department  of  Instruction  : 

"  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  teaching  must  he  recognized  as 
a  profession;  when  a  diploma  from  a  Normal  School,  or  a  cei'tilicato  of 
examination  by  a  legally  authorized  association  of  Teachers,  .or  a  State 
Board  of  Examination,  shall  be  a  license  to  *  teach  School'  until  re- 
voked by  those  who  issued  it.  In^  Pennsylvania,  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School  receive,  with  their  diploma,  a  *  license,'  conferred  in 
conformity  with  an  express  Act  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  State  In- 
spectors, and  authorizing  the  recipients  to  teach «within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  without  being  subject  to  further  examination.  In  Illinois,  certi- 
ficates from  the  State  Board  remain  in  force  for  life  unless  revoked  for 
special  cause.  In  New  York  a  similar  law  is  in  force.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Teachers  who  respect  their  occupation  will  soon  demand  a  simi- 
lar law  in  California.  Educational  Conventions  in  every  part  of  our 
country  express  a  general  desire  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition 
of  the  occupation  of  teaching  by  forms  equivalent  to  those  now  existing 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who  make 
teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a  stepping  stone  to  other  pursuits,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  when  they  are  duly  qualified  for  the  noblest 
of  human  duties;  but  there  is  a  large  class,  becoming  larger  every  year, 
who  desire  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life — an  occupation  which 
calls  for  a  range  of  acquirements  and  a  height  of  qualification  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  liberal  professions.  Professor  William  Bussell,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Jo^irnal  of  Education^  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  Institute 
Lecturers  in  the  United  States,  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  varied 
acquirements,  who  has  devoted  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  teaching,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  to  thousands  of  New  England  Teachers,  in  a 
recent  report  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association.,  thus  speaks 
of  this  suDJect : 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  revolution  wiU  take  place  in  faror  of  those  who  do  not  stir 
for  their  own  interest*.  Neither  the  community  around  us,  nor  tho  State  Legislature,  nor  that  of 
the  Union,  can  constitute  our  existing  corpt  of  Teachers  a  properly  organized  professional  body. 
Teachers  themselves  must  make  the  move ;  they  only  can  do  it.  Nothing  is  needed  but  that  every 
one  of  our  existing  State  or  County  Associations  should  **  of  its  own  motion,''  as  the  law  phrases 
it,  resolve  itself  from  its  present  condition  of  an  open  to  that  of  a  close  body,  self-constituting, 
self-perpetuating,  self-examining,  self-licensing. 

To  constitute  the  occupation  of  teaching  a  regularly  organized  profession,  any  existing  body  of 
Teachers  has  but  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  voluntary  procedure  which  is  exemplified,  in  the 
practice  of  those  professional  bodies  which  have  already  tsken  their  appropriate  vantage  ground, 
and  are  respected  accordingly.  It  is  merely  the  fact  Uiat  other  associated  bodies  do  act  on  this 
eivic  privilege,  which  constitutes  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  professions,  strictly  and  properly  so 
called,  as  distinguished  from  other  callings  or  pursuits.  The  throe  are  sometimes  denominated 
** liberal**  profe—xon»,  as  implying  a  **  liberal "  preparatory  education ;  although  the  fact  does  not 
in  all  cases,  or  necessarily,  verify  the  application  of  the  term,  still  they  are  "  professions,'*  because 
those  who  practice  them  "  profess,' '  previous  to  entering  on  their  duties,  to  be  qualified  to  perform 
them,  are  examined  to  that  effect  by  professional  men,  and  if  found  worthy,  are  admitted  accord- 
ingly, as  members  of  the  given  professional  body,  and  ftimished  with  a  certificate,  in  proper  form, 
purporting  the  fkot.  In  all  such  cases  the  prootdnre  is  that  of  a  self-examining,  self-licensing^ 
self-perpetuating  body,  giving  a  right  to  the  individual  admitted  to  membership  to  reoeive  tht 
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oonntenance  and  co-operation  of  hia  profesfional  brethren,  and  affording  to  the  oomraanity  in  gen- 
eral the  satisfactory  assurance  Uiat  the  candidate  for  professional  employment  is  duly  qualified  to 
perform  his  duties.  Whaterer  social,  professional,  or  personal  advantage,  therefore,  is  derived 
from  such  arrangements  by  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  reaped  by  individuals  who  follow  any  other  vocation  requiring  peculiar  intellectaal  qualiflosr 
tions,  when  these  individuals  associate  themselves  for  corresponding  purposes  of  interest  and  gen- 
eral benefit/ 

Why  should  not  the  pioneer  Teachers  of  this  State,  in  the  next  Institute,  take  measures  of  self- 
organization,  self-recognition,  and  self-examination,  and  raise  themselves  above  the  humiliating 
necessity  of .  submitting  to  an  examination  by  members  of  other  professions,  or  of  no  professions  at 
all?  A  "  State  Educational  Society  *'  could  be  organized  by  those  who  should  pass  the  next  ex- 
amination by  the  State  Board,  those  who  hold  diplomas  of  graduation  from  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  Professors  in  the  various  Colleges  and  Collegiate  Schools  of  the  State.  This  Society  could  be^ 
come  legally  incorporated  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  other  members  could  be  ad- 
mitted from  time  to  time  by  passing  a  regular  examination  and  receiving  diplomas.  Such  certifi- 
cates would  soon  be  gladly  recognized  by  unprofessional  examiners,  (many  of  whom,  though  men 
of  education,  fuel  that  they  are  not  duly  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  competency  of  Teachers 
for  their  peculiar  work,)  as  the  best  possible  assurance  of  fitness  to  teach.  And  Teachers  may 
rest  assured  that  legislative  enactments  would  soon  follow,  making  such  diplomas  prima  facie 
evidence  of  ability  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  State,  without  further  examination. 

Some  such  steps  we  are  called  upon  to  take  by  the  large  number  of  accomplished  men  and 
women  who  are  entering  on  our  vocation.  We  are  called  upon  to  act,  not  only  in  justice  to 
scholarship  and  talent,  but  in  self-defence  against  imposters  and  pretenders  :  and  we  may  honestly 
avow  a  desire  to  exclude  all  who  unworthily  or  unfitly  intrude  themselves  into  the  noble  office  ot 
teaching." 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  ConRtitution  of  the  State  Society 
should  appear  in  the  first  number  of  the  California  Teacher^ 
The  preamble  reads  as  follows  : 

**  We.  as  Teachers  of  California,  in  order  to  further  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State;  to  give  efficiency  to  our  School  system;  to  furnish 
a  practical  basis  for  united  action  among  those  devoted  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and,  for  those  purposes,  to  elevate  the  office  of 
the  Teacher  to  its  true  rank  among  the  professions,  do  hereby  adopt  the 
following  Constitution  :" 

A  few  sections  of  the  Constitution  will  explain  the  conditions  of 
membership : 

"  NAME. 

"Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  *  California 
Educational  Society.' 

"  MEMBERS. 

"Sec.  2.  The  qualification  of  members  shall  be :  a  good  moral  char- 
acter ;  three  years  successful  experience,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in 
this  State,  and  ability  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  reading,  spell* 
ing,  penmanship,  drawing,  object  teaching,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  physiology,  and  natural  philosophy. 

"Sec.  3.     This  society  shall  consist  of  male  members  only. 

"Sec.  4.  All  male  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  taught  three  years  previous  to  their  application  for 
admission  to  this  society,  and  who  are  residents  of  this  State,  and  all 
male  holders  of  State  Educational  Diplomas,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of 
California,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Examining  Committee." 

The  society  already  numbers  thirty  members.  It  is  intended  to  make 
it  strictly  v^  professional  society  by  admitting  to  membership  only  Teachers 
of  proved  ability,  scholarship,  and  experience.  Its  object  is  to  make  the 
occupation  of  teaching  a  profession ;  to  discountenance  (\ciQk^k.%  ^\A  ^\s^- 
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pirics;  and  to  make  the  influence  of  the%Teacher8  of  the  State  felt  as 
an  organized  body.  When  it  shall  have  gained  strength  by  numbers, 
it  will  ask  of  the  Legislature  that  its  Professional  Diplomas  shall  be 
considered  as  licenses  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  State  without  further 
examination.  It  stands  as  the  first  professional  society  organized  on 
Buch  a  basis  in  the  United  States. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  DIPLOMAS. 

The  issuing  of  so  laree  a  number  of  State  Diplomas  and  State  Certifi- 
cates, under  the  Eevised  School  Law^was  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  many 
enlightened  Teachers  who  had  lon^  been  subject  to  the  humiliation  of 
annual  examinations,  and  who  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  movement  to- 
wards recognizing  the  occupation  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  number  applied  for  examination  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Board,  indicates  how  deeply  the  want  of  some  such 
measure  was  felt  by  the  Teachers  of  the  State.  Sections  forty-seven  and 
forty-eight  of  the  Eevised  School  Law  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  47.  The  State  Board  of  Examination  for  granting  certificates  of 
qualification  to  Public  School  Teachers,  shall  consist  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  and  such  County  Superintendents,  or  Teach- 
ers of  Public  Schools,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  as  he  may  appoint. 
Said  Board  of  Examination  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  designate  ;  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  certificates  of  the  following  grades,  to  wit:  First 
Grade  Certificates,  for  teaching  a  Grammar  School,  which  shall  remain 
in  force  four  years ;  Second  Grade  Certificates,  for  teaching  an  Inter- 
mediate or  an  Unclassified  School,  which  shall  remain  in  force  two 
years ;  Third  Grade  Certificates,  for  teaching  a  Primary  School,  which 
shall  remain  in  force  two  years.  Said  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  such 
persons  only  as  shall  have  pat^sed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  different  grades  of  Schools  specified,  and  shall 
have  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  ability  and  fitness 
to  teach ;  and  they  shall  entitle  the  person  receiving  the  same  to  teach 
a  Public  School  of  the  specified  grade,  for  the  specified  time,  in  any 
School  District  in  the  State,  without  further  exammation.  Said  certin- 
oates  shall  be  revoked  by  said  Board  upon  evidence  of  immoral  or  unpro- 
fessional conduct  on  the  part  of  any  person  holding  the  same.  Boards 
of  Education  of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  hereby  authorized  to 
recognize  and  receive  certificates  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
ination whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable. 

"  Sec.  48.  The  State  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  further  power, 
upon  a  fall  and  critical  examination  of  applicants  in  the  studies  of  alge- 
bra, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  phys- 
iology, natural  philosophy,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  object 
teaching,  and  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable,  to  grant 
*  State  Educational  Diplomas '  to  such  applicants,  and  to  no  others,  as 
may  furnish  evidence  that  they  have  the  requisite  character  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  that  they  have  taught  a  Public  School  at  least  one  year  in 
California^  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  at  least 
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three  years.  Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be 
issued  to  teach  a  Public  School  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  unless  revoked  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons." 

No  one  cause  has  done  so  much  to  render  the  occupation  of  a  Public 
School  Teacher  distasteful  as  the  old  system  of  annual  examinations. 
Teachers  were  condemned  to  be  tried,  not  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  but 
too  often  by  men  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  practical  teaching,  and 
who  not  unfrequently  made  the  annual  examination  a  guillotine  for  de- 
capitating any  unlucky  pedagogue  who  had  fallen  under  ban  of  their 
petty  displeasure.  A  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  though  bo  might 
have,  added  to  the  finest  natural  abilities  for  teaching,  a  complete  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States; 
though  he  might  be  crowned  with  honors,  won  by  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience;  though  he  might  be  esteemed  by  the  community, 
and  revered  by  thousands  of  grateful  pupils — at  the  end  of  each  year, 
forsooth,  h^  must  be  **  examined'*  by  a  committee  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  book  binders,  contractors,  and  non-professional  men,  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  was  *'/<  to  teach  a  Common  School T*  After  having  passed  through 
the  examination  mill  annually,  nine  years  in  succession,  turned  out  each 
time  with  a  "  bran  new"  certificate  of  '*  fitness  to  teach  a  Common  School 
one  year,"  I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject.  These  annual  examina- 
tions of  experienced'  Teachers,  offered  an  annual  insult  to  intelligence, 
by  lumping  character,  aptness  to  teach,  moral  and  social  culture,  in  tab- 
ular statements  of  "percentage"  on  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in  which 
infinitesimal  details  counted  everything,  character  and  success  nothing 
at  all.  Actual  trial  in  the  School-room  is  the  best  test  of  fitness  to  teach, 
and  when  a  Teacher  has  once  passed  examination,  and  proved  successful 
in  School,  subsequent  examinations  are  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary. 

I  remember  more  than  one  successful  Teacher,  arraigned  before  the 
Examination  Star  Chamber,  who  was  decapitated  by  the  official  guillo- 
tine of  "  percentage,"  because  he  happened  to  fail  "  on  the  best  route 
from  Novogorod  to  Kilimandijaro,"  or  from  '*Ited  Dog  to  You  Bet;"  or 
forgot  the  population  of  Brandy  Gulch,  Humbug  Cafion,  or  Pompeii ;  or 
could  not  remember  the  names  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  from  the 
Amazon  down  to  the  brook  where  he  caught  "minnows"  with  pin-hooks 
when  a  boy ;  or  blundered  on  some  arithmetical  shell,  hard  enough  to 
pierce  the  hide  of  a  Monitor;  or  chanc^ed  to  spell  traveler  with  two  1'^; 
or  failed  to  make  out  a  chronological  table  of  all  the  battles  of  all  the 
wars,  from  King  Philip's  down  to  Buchanan's  famous  -crusade  against 
Salt  Lake ;  or  happened,  finally,  to  fall  one  tenth  of  one  credit  below 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  standard  which  exactly  guaged  the 
moral  character  and  intellectual  ability  of  a  man  "  fit  to  teach  a  Common 
School  one  year."  The  new  State  law,  by  granting  diplomas  for  six  years, 
relieves  Teachers  from  the  annoyance  of  such  examinations,  and  is  the 
first  step  towards  recognizing  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  was  my  firm 
conviction  from  the  first,  that  the  end  sought  would  be  best  attained  by 
vesting  the  authority  to  examine  candidates  in  a  Board  of  practical  Teach- 
ers, selected  for  that  specific  purpose.  The  future  success  of  this  important 
movement  will  depend  upon  retaining  this  principle  as  a  foundation. 
Teachers  have  a  right  to  demand  an  examination  by  their  peers.  The 
State  Board  of  Examination  in  May,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
practical  Teachers;  the  questions  were  prepared  by  practical  Teachers; 
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the  papers  were  examined  by  practical  Teachers ;  and  the  standard  of 
qualification  was  determined  by  practical  Teachers. 

In  the  examination  of  a  hundred  Teachers  in  so  limited  a  time,  no 
oral  examination  could  ppssibly  be  given.  Whenever  possible,  oral  and 
written  examinations  should  be  combined.  Under  the  law,  State  Diplo- 
mas could  be  granted  only  to  persons  who  had  taught  School  three  years 
successfully,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  State. 

In  determining  the  character  and  extent  of  the  acquirements  which 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  secure  the  highest  certificate  under  tha 
law,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  lower  the  standard  to  the  level  of 
mediocrity.  It  was  considered  that  the  possession  of  a  State  Diploma 
should  be  held  as  an  honor  worth  striving  for,  and  which  should  entitle 
the  holder  to  the  respect  of  the  community  and  of  fellow  Teachers. 
And  yet,  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  State  Diploma 
was  to  benefit  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schooh — not  the  Professors  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  place 
the  badge  of  honor  on  Teachers  who  had  achieved  success  in  the  Com- 
mon School — who  were  well  trained  Teachers  in  the  studies  ordinarily- 
pursued  in  such  Schools.  It  was  just  and.  proper  that  the  classics,  mod- 
ern languages,  and  higher  mathematics,  snould  not  be  included  in  the 
examination. 

To  strike  the  golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes,  was  a  matter 
involving  serious  consideration.  It  seemed  eminently  just,  too,  that  a 
Teacher's  experience  and  knowledge  of  methods, of  teaching,  should 
be  an  important  element  in  the  examination;  and  a  maximum  of  one 
hundred  credits  was  allowed  for  general  questions. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  State  Eciucational  Diploma : 


[National  Fli«.]  STATE    EDUCATIONAL    DIPLOMA.  [National  Flag.] 

State  of    [Baal  of  the  SUte  of  California.]    California. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  after  a  full  and  critical  examination,  in  accordance  with 
the  proTisions  of  section  forty-eight  of  the  Revised  School  Law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-three,  have  found well  qualified  in  all  respects  for  the  profession 

of  Teaching. 

They  therefore  issue  this  Diploma,  which  entiUes  the  bearer  to  teach  a  Public  School 

in  any  part  of  the  State  of  California,  without  farther  examination,  for  the  term  of  six 

^ears. 

[Signed,] 
[Seal  of  the  Department  of 

Public  iDttmcUen.]  


Sup^t  Public  Inttruction, 


[Design — Grasped  hands  snr- 
ronnded  by  stars,  under  the 
motto:  "The  Constitution."] 


By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Examination. 


This  Diploma  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further  examination  for 
the  period  of  six  years,  and  is  a  license  to  teach  in  any  district  in  Cali- 
fornia, except  in  a  few  incorporated  cities  governed  by  a  special  Board 
of  Education.  It  constitutes  the  strongest  official  recommendation  of 
the  holder  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  esteem  and  friendly  aid 
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of  fellow  Teachers.  It  will  prove  an  important  aid  in  secaring  the  most 
desirable  positions  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  Teachers  of  the  State  ought  to  respond  to  this  generous  provision 
of  the  Legislature  by  striving  to  secure  State  Diplomas.  They  owe  it  as 
a  duty  to  the  profession  which  they  should  strive  to  honor ;  they  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  the  Public  Schools ;  they  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  self  protection  against  ignorant  pretenders. 

The  total  number  of  State  Diplomas  and  Certificates  granted  during 
the  year  is  as  follows : 


Certificates  and  Diplomas. 


Males. 


Females. 


State  Educational  Diplomas. 

First  Grade  Certificates 

Second  Grade  Certificates... 
Third  Grade  Certificates 


Males 

Total. 


9 

5 

8 

15 


37 


6 
4 
5 


16 
37 
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COUNTY  TEACHEES'  CEETIFICATES. 

The  County  Board  of  Examination  is  Qomposed  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  such  Teachers  as  he  may  appoint  for  that  purpose.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  First  and  Second  Grades  are  issued  for  one  and  two  years. 
l)uring  the  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Certificates  of  the  First 
Grade,  valid  for  two  years,  were  issued ;  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  of 
the  Second  Grade,  valid  for  one  year;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Temporary  Certificates  were  granted  by  County  Superintendents,  valid 
until  the  regular  sessions  of  the  County  Boards.  Ninety-nine  applicants 
were  rejected — an  index  that  the  standard  of  qualification  has  been  raised 
to  a  higher  point  than  formerly.  But  so  long  as  Trustees  persist  in  em- 
ploying cheap  Teachers,  and  pay  good  ones  no  more  than  the  very  poor- 
est, all  attempts  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Teachers  acting  on  County  Boards  are  allowed  a  compensation  of  five 
dollars  each,  for  each  session.  Four  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended 
for  this  purpose,  amounting  to  about  one  dollar  for  each  certificate 
granted. 

I  recommend  to  the  County  Boards  of  Examination  that  they  set  a 
high  standard,  and  rigidly  enforce  examinations,  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion in  favor  of  competent  Teachers,  thus  cutting  off  Trustees  from  the 
possibility  of  "cheap  labor."  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of 
New  York,  thus  writes : 
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"  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  if  the  qualification  of  Teachers  is  a  con- 
sideration so  important  as  to  demand  an  examination  and  a  certificate  of 
proper  qualification  as  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  a  School,  then 
that  is  the  best  system  of  supervision  which  is  the  most  watchful  and 
careful  in  its  awards  of  these  testimonials;  for  the  greater  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  procured,  the  nearer  it  is  to  having  no 
condition  whatever. 

"  The  danger  is  not  that  certificates  will  be  too  rigidly  withheld,  but 
that  they  will  be  too  readily  granted.  The  Commissioners  are,  in  this 
regard,  doing  a  noble  work,  in  which  they  have  my  oflScial  sanction  and 
support,  as  they  should  have  of  every  man  who  would  not  see  confiding 
children  and  youth  abused  by  incompetence,  and  the  money  so  gene- 
rously provided  by  the  State  and  by  local  taxation  squandered  in  paying 
for  the  services  of  persons  who  do  not  render  an  equivalent  in  instruc- 
tion. It  is  well  understood  that  money  paid  out  for  the  services  of  a 
poorly  qualified  Teacher  might  as  well  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  when 
the  time  shall  come  that  the  Commissioners  shall  not  be  sustained  in  a 
policy  which  -demands  thorough  preparation  for  the  difficult  duties  of 
the  School-rooms,  all  our  best  Teachers  must  leave  them  to  the  care  of 
that  greater  number,  who  can  be  employed  at  a  much  smaller  compen- 
sation, and  who  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  to  teach  well.  Or  when  the  time  shall  come  in 
which  every  man,  or  a  great  multitude  of  men,  shall  have  authority 
to  grant  certificates,  and  when  the  qualified  and  unqualified  alike  can 
obtain  them,  it  will  be  time  to  cease  taxing  the  people  and  receiving 
money  from  their  generous  hands  under  the  fraudulent  pretence  that  it 
will  be  economically  used  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.*' 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  the  veteran  Superintendent  of  Ohio,  says  : 

"  It  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  duty,  on  the  part  of  Examiners,  to 
refuse  certificates  to  any  who  may  submit  to  their  examination.  Not  un- 
frequently  candidates  who  have  made  an  exhibition  of  their  ignorance 
and  utter  incapacity,  will  importune  in  the  most  urgent  and  pathetic 
way  for  certificates.  Local  Directors  sometimes  plead  that  a  candidate 
be  spared  rejection  with  an  importunity  like  that  of  Abraham  when 
praying  for  Sodom.  A  brawny  brother  has  more  than  once  intimated 
that  a  sad  retribution  would,  on  the  first  fit  occasion,  overtake  the  Ex- 
aminers if  his  sister  should  be  dismissed  without  a  commission  ;  though 
that  girl  could  not  repeat  the  multiplication  table  if  it  were  to  save  her 
from  the  doom  of  Gomorrah.  And,  moved  by  these  influences,  there  is 
danger  that  pity  or  fear  will  prevail  over  judgment  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Those  who  have  no  experience  in  the  business  cannot  appreciate  the 
delicate  and  difficult  duties  which  Examiners  of  Teachers  are  often 
called  tb  perform.  And  when  they  do  with  fidelity  discharge  their  ar- 
duous and  thankless  duties,  they  deserve  to  be  sustained  by  all  who  are 
unwilling  that  two  millions  of  dollars  should  each*"  year  be  worse  than 
wasted  on  incompetent  Teachers. 

"  What  avails  it  that  we  pay  millions  of  money  for  the  support  of  our 
Schools — that  we  build  commodious  and  expensive  School-houses,  if  our 
Teachers  are  incompetent  for  the  work  of  educating  our  children  ? 
Money  and  buildings  are  of  themselves  of  no  value  in  this  work.  With 
a  School  building  in  each  sub-district  as  cosily  as  our  State  Capitol,  there 
will  be  none  but  worthless  Schools,  if  the  Teachers  are  without  due  qual- 
ifications. 
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"  There  are  thousands  of  uneducated  and  ill-bred  young  people  in  Ohio 
who  need  to  learn  much  in  regard  to  the  simple  principles  or  orthogra- 
phy and  reading,  who  in  any  respectable  Primary  Schools  would  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  their  classes,  and  who  yet  seek  places  as  Teachers. 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  as  of  everything  else,  they  think  themselves 
qualified  for  teaching,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  unfit  for  anything  else. 

"And,  what  is  not  less  deplorable,  there  are  fathers,  yea.  School  Di- 
rectors, who  are  ready  to  employ  these  untaught  young  peeple  to  teach 
our  Schools,  to  give  form  and  character  to  the  lives  of  our  youth.  If 
all  who  aspire  to  become  Teachers  find  ready  employment — if  all  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar  have  only  to  oifer  their  services  in  order  to  procure 
positions  which  require  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  soundest  judgment, 
and  the  best  cultivation,  our  Schools  will  become  fountains  of  ignorance 
and  moral  death." 


FORMS  OF  REPORTS. 

During  the  year  all  the  blanks  and  forms  of  the  Department  have  been 
carefully  revised.  The  forms  for  reports  of  Teachers,  Trustees,  and 
Census  Marshals,  have  been  simplified  and  systematized. 

An  eifort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  returns  of  all 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  Schools,  and  to  dispense  with  all  that 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Teachers  and  Census  Marshals  are  re- 
quired to  make  duplicate  reports,  one  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  a  copy  to  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees  make  one  report  to  the 
County  Superintendent.  Heretofore  all  these  officers  were  required  to 
make  reports,  in  addition  to  these,  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  before  the  School  sys- 
tem was  reduced  to  order,  these  triplicate  reports  were  necessary,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  County  Superintendents 
should  be  able  to  make  up  their  own  reports  correctly  without  relying 
on  the  Superintendent  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  details  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  them.  Besides,  Teachers,  Trustees,  and  School  officers, 
with  some  reason,  regarded  the  making  out  of  triplicate  reports  as  a 
kind  of  circumlocution  office  arrangement,  involving  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense of  time,  paper,  postage,  and  annoyance.  By  the  change,  the  cost 
of  at  least  six  thousand  expensive  blanks  and  forms  is  annually  saved  to 
the  State.  The  reports  of  Teachers  and  Trustees  are  now  so  simple, 
that  any  intelligent  schoolboy  could  not  fail  to  fill  them  out;  and  no 
possible  excuse,  except  wilful  negligence,  can  be  offered  for  not  making 
the  returns  properly.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  system  of  the 
Department,  the  statistics  required  of  the  various  School  officers  are 
given  in  full. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHER'S  REPORT. 

Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled;  girls;  total  number;  average  num- 
ber belonging;  average  daily  attendance;  percentage  of  attendance; 
total  number  days  attendance;  total  number  days  absence;  total  num- 
ber times  tardy;  number  attending  School  between  four  and  six 
years  of  age ;  grade  of  School ;  number  of  classes  in  School ;  date 
of  Teacher's  taking  charge  of  School;  date  of  Teacher's  leaving Scboolx 
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length  of  time  the  Teacher  has  taught  the  same  School ;  number  of 
School  days  in  School  term  or  year ;  monthly  salary  of  Teacher,  board 
included ;  amount  of  salary  received  from  rate  bills:  number  of  volumes 
in  School  Library;  provided  with  State  School  register;  provided  with 
Eevised  School  Law;  journal  of  education  taken  by  Teacher;  attended 
State  or  County  Institute ;  what  kind  and  value  of  School  apparatus ; 
size  and  fitness  of  School-room;  grade  and  date  of  Teacher's  certificate; 
text  books  used,  and  studies  pursued. 

trustees'  report. 

The  report  of  Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Financial  Report," 
is  made  oy  simply  transcribing  the  summaries  from  the  Teacher's  and 
Census  Marshal's  reports,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  if  those  reports 
are  correctly  made  in  due  season.     The  following  is  the  form  of  report : 

**  School  Trustees'  Report  of District,  No.  — ,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of county,  from  September  1st,  186 — , 

to  August  31st,  186 — ,  inclusive.  Financial  Report:  Amount  of  School 
Fund  received  from  the  State ;  amount  of  School  money  received  from 
county  taxes;  amount  raised  by  district  tax;  amount  received  from 
township  School  Fund ;  amount  raised  by  rate  bills  or  subscription ;  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  School  purposes;  amount  paid  for  Teachers' 
salaries ;  amount  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and  School  furni- 
ture; amount  expended  for  School  Libraries;  amount  expended  for 
School  apparatus ;  amount  expended  for  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  ex- 
penses; total  expenditures  for  School  purposes;  valuation  of  School- 
houses  and  furniture;  valuation  of  School  Libraries;  valuation  of  School 
apparatus ;  total  valuation  of  School  property." 

SCHOOL  registers. 

Section  sixth,  Revised  School  Law,  authorized  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  prepare  a  convenient  form  of  School  Register  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  more  accurate  returns  from  Teachers.  In  ten 
days  after  the  School  Law  took  effect,  the  Registers  were  on  the  way  to 
the  School-rooms  where  they  were  so  much  needed.  The  cheapest  and 
simplest  possible  form  for  such  a  Register  was  devised,  inasmuch  a^  many 
Teachers  accustomed  to  keeping  their  records  on  sheets  of  waste  paper, 
or  "  in  their  heads,"  would  find  it  difficult  to  master  a  very  complex  sys- 
tem of  School  bookkeeping.  An  edition  of  twelve  hundred  copies  was 
issued  by  the  State  Printer,  a  number  sufficient  to  supplj"  the  Schools  for 
four  years. 

Of  the  economy  of  furnishing  such  record  books  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  State  Superintendent  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Van  Dyck,  said,  in  urging  this  measure  on  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature : 

"  Could  each  district  be  furnished  with  a  *  School  Register,'  substan- 
tially bound,  properly  ruled,  and  so  divided  as  to  show  the  name  and  age 
of  each  pupil,  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  School,  and  each  day  of  his 
attendance  throughout  the  week,  month,  and  term,  imposing  little  labor 
on  the  Teacher,  and  removing  all  excuse  for  inaccuracy,  while  it  would 
form  a  continuous  record  or  the  School  for  successive  years,  it  would 
constitute  the  greatest  boon  which  could  at  this  time  be  conferred  on  our 
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Common  Schools.  In  no  way  could  the  duties  of  Trustees  be  bo  emi- 
nently lightened ;  in  no  way  could  a  fruitful  source  of  disBeniiioD  aud  liti- 
gation in  the  distrlets  be  so  readily  removed,  as  by  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  proposed.  With  a  permanent  record  before  them,  Trustees 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  properly  apportioning  the  rate  bills;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  transcript  of  attendance  could  be  made  that  would 
be  in  all  respects  reliable,  both  as  a  matter  of  general  information  aud 
an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  our  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  privileges  provided  by  the  State." 

The  Register  is  in  small  quarto  form,  of  one  hundred  pages,  designed 
for  aae  in  the  smaller  Schools,  from  four  to  six  years;  in  the  larger  ones, 
fVom  two  to  four  years.  The  left  hand  page  is  ruled  for  a  "  ^cord  of 
Attendance,"  with  space  for  the  name  and  age  of  pupils ;  the  right  hand 
page  is  designed  for  a  "  Bocord  of  Recitations  aiyi  Deportment. ' 

The  Register  requires  a  monthly  summary,  giving  tue  "Average  num- 
ber belonging,"  the  "Average  daily  attendance,"  aud  the  "  Percentage  of 
attendance."  At  the  end  of  each  term  the  Teacher  is  required  to  make 
the  following  report  for  the  use  of  Trustees,  on  a  page  ruled  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  Rogiater  :  "  Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled  ;  whole  number 
of  girls  enrolled;  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled;  average  number  be- 
longing; average  daily  attendance ;  percentage  of  attendance;  number 
of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age ;  number  of  pupils  between  six  and 
eighteen;  number  of  pupils  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one;  length 
of  term,  in  months  and  days;  salary  of  Teacher  per  month,  including 
board ;  length  of  time  engaged  in  teaching  the  same  School ;  grade  and 
date  of  Teacher's  certificate;  number  of  classes  in  School;  number  of 
visits  by  County  Superintendent;  number  of  visits  by  School  TruBtees; 
number  of  visits  by  other  persons." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Register  requires  the  following  : 

ABSTKACT   OF   HONTBLT   BUMHARIBB. 

For  the  School  Tenn  or  Year  cottimencmg 186 — ,  and  ending, 
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To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  the  method  of 
keeping  the  lugieter,  a  model  page,  filled  out  with  names  and  records, 
is  inserted,  to  which  are  attached  the  following 
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"INSTRUCTIONS  TO   TEACHERS. 

"This  Eegister  is  supplied  to  each  School  District  in  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  section  of  the  Eevised  School  Law  : 

"  *  Sec.  6.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  *****  shall 
prepare  a  convenient  form  of  School  Register,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing more  accurate  returns  from  Teachers  of  Public  Schools,  and  shall 
furnish  each  County  Superintendent  with  a  number  sufficient  to  supply 
at  least  one  copy  thereof  to  each  district  or  School  of  such  county.' 

"  Section  thirty-five  of  the  School  Law  reads  as  follows : 

"  *  Sec  35.  All  Teachers  of  Public  Schools  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
the  scholars  attending  such  School,  their  ages,  daily  attendance,  and  time 
of  continuance  at  School,  and  such  further  statistics  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  deliver  such 
register,  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  employment,  to  the- School  Trustees 
of  their  districts.' 

"It  is  very  important  that  this  Register  should  be  accurately  and  care- 
fully kept.  The  left  hand  page  is  ruled  for  a  daily  record  of  attend- 
ance. A  convenient  form  for  keeping  this  record  is  as  follows :  Denote 
attendance  by  leaving  a  blank  space;  absence,  by  an  acute  angle,  or  V; 
tardiness  by  an  oblique  line  sloping  to  the  right,  which  mark,  completed, 
if  the  scholar  does  not  enter  during  the  day,  will  form  the  V,  and  denote 
absence.  A  half  day's  absence  should  be  reckoned  as  a  tardiness ;  and 
leaving  before  the  close  of  School  should  be  denoted  by  an  oblique  line 
sloping  to  the  left,  thus  /,  and  counted  as  a  tardiness  in  the  summar}'. 
The  right  hand  page  is  ruled  for  a  Record  of  Recitations  and  Deport- 
ment, tor  the  convenience  of  Teachers  who  may  wish  to  use  it. 

"Such  records  are  kept  in  all  the  best*  cit}"  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  Teachers  are  requested  to  make  use  of  it  whenever  it  is 
practicable. 

"  The  following  is  a  convenient  method  of  keeping  this  record  :  Denote 
a  perfect  recitation  by  3  credits,  an  ordinary  one  by  2  credits,  a  poor 
recitation  by  1  credit,  and  a  failure  by  0.  A  pupil  who  recites  four 
perfect  recitations  during  the  day,  will  be  entitled  to  12  credits  in  the 
column  for  that  day.  Perfect  deportment  is  indicated  by  5  credits,  and 
any  violation  of  the  rules  of  order,  such  as  whispering,  subjects  the 
scholar  to  the  loss  of  one  or  more  credits.  A  scholar  perfect  in  deport- 
ment shall  receive  at  the  end  of  the  month  100  credits. 

"The  most  important  points  to  be  determined  by  the  Register  are  as 
follows:  1st — The  whole  number  enrolled;  2d — Average  number  be- 
longing to  School;  3d — Average  daily  attendance;  4th — Percentage  of 
attendance.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  method  of  keeping  this  Register,  a  record  of  one  month  is  filled  out 
and  printed  on  the  first  page.  The  whole  number  enrolled  on  this 
record  is  25.  To  find  the  average  number  belonging  to  School  dur- 
ing the  month,  add  the  total  days'  attendance  to  the  total  days'  absence, 
and  divide  by  the  number  of  school  days  in  the  month,  thus:  380+62= 
442.  442-j-20=22,V  average  number  belonging.  To  find  the  average 
daily  attendance,  divide  the  total  days*  attendance  by  the  number  of 
school  days  in  the  month,  thus :  380-7-20=19,  average  daily  attendance. 
To  find  the  percentage  of  attendance,  divide  the  total  days'  attendance 
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by  the  sum  of  total  days'  attendance  and  total  days'  absence,  thus: 
380^(380+62)=380-7-442=.86  nearly,  or  86  per  cent.  Or,  divide  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  the  average  number  belonging,  thus:  19-f- 
22ji=.86  nearl}' ;  same  result  as  before. 

'^  This  monthly  summarv  must  be  transcribed  to  a  table,  ruled  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  close  of  the  Register,  and  from  the  total  of  monthly 
summaries  the  annual  report  is  easily  made  out. 

"The  Teacher  will  transcribe  the  names  of  scholars  at  the  close  of 
every  four  weeks.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  an  entire  week,  in  mak- 
ing up  the  report,  he  is  considered  as  stricken  from  the  roll,  and  must 
be  re-entered  by  writing  the  letter  E  opposite  his  name,  after  the 
week's  absence.  If  a  pupil  should  enter  School,  attend  one  week,  then 
should  be  absent  two  weeks,  should  return  and  attend  another  week,  he 
would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  School  ten  days,  and  no  absences 
would  be  marked  against  them. 

"Some  rule  is  obviously  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  in  the  records  of 
most  Eastern  Schools,  the  above  rule  is  adopted.  The  blank  page  for  the 
Teacher's  Report  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  year,  should  be  accurately 
filled,  for  the  use  of  the  School  Trustees. 

"  Teachers  can  adopt  other  methods  of  keeping  the  Register,  if  prefer- 
able, provided  they  arrive  correctly  at  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained. 
This  Register  will  involve  more  care  and  labor  than  the  indefinite  records 
which  are  often  kept ;  but  Teachers  will  bear  in  mind  that  School  sta- 
tistics, to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  absolutely  exact  and  correct. 

"  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  June  1st,  1868." 

SCHOOL  trustees'  ORDER  BOOK. 

The  School  Trustees  are  required  by  law  to  certify  to  the  County 
Superintendent  the  amount  due  Teachers  for  salaries,  and  due  other 
persons  for  apparatus,  incidentals,  and  contingent  expenses.  As  may  be 
imagined,  such  certificates  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  were  sei\t  to  the 
County  Superintendents  in  very  curious  forms,  not  down  in  any  of  the 
books,  and  many  Trustees  kept  no  accounts  whatever,  leading  to  end- 
less difficulties,  and  to  great  discrepancies  in  the  annual  reports. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  facilitate  business,  and  compel  the  Trustees  to 
keep  a  financial  record,  a  "  book  of  Trustees'  orders  on  County  Super- 
intendents," was  published  by  the  Department  of  Instruction  and  fur- 
nished to  each  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  is  designed  for  at  least  six  years'  use,  and  will  afford  a  complete 
financial  account  of  the  disbursement  of  moneys  during  that  period. 
The  form  is  as  follows : 
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ORDER  UPON  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
No 186.... 

THE    COUNTY    BUPERINTENDERT    OF  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Of County,  will  draw  a  Warrant  on  the 

County  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  Public  School  Fund,  for Dollars 

in  favor  of or  Order, 

on  account  of «. 

during  th9present  School  year,  in  the School  Distriot. 


School  Trustees  of District. 


OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  twenty-seventh,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  Public  School  Teachers  were  required 
to  take  the  following  oath  of  allegiance : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  bo)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  said  Constitution  and 
Government,  and  that  I  will,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  teach  those 
under  my  charge  to  love,  reverence,  and  uphold  the  same,  any  law  or 
ordinance  of  any  State  Convention  or  Legislature,  or  any  rule  or  obliga- 
tion of  any  society  or  association,  or  any  decree  or  order  from  any  source 
whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  further,  that  I  do  this 
with  a  full  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose,  without  any  mental  re- 
servation or  evasion  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm,  as 
the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California." 

This  Act  has  been  rigidly  enforced  throughout  the  State.  Some  eight 
or  ten  Teachers,  whose  services  the  Department  could  well  dispense 
with,  resigned  their  occupation  rather  than  take  the  oath.  Some  few 
Teachers  swallowed  the  oath,  though  still  retaining  their  old  love  for 
rebellion  and  secession;  but  the  oath  has  sealed  their  lips  against  all 
open  teaching  of  disloyalty.  The  Schools  ought  to  be  the  nurseries  of 
patriotism,  and  no  Teachers,  weak-kneed  in  their  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, should  find  a  place  in  them  for  a  single  day.  The  employment  of 
Teachers  who  sacrifice  their  principles  to  their  interests,  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  securing  thoroughly  loyal  School  Trustees. 

Complaints  have  reached  the  Department  from  several  counties,  that 
the  Trustees  have  kept  the  Schools  closed  rather  than  employ  any 
Teacher  "  who  was  willing  to  take  the  oath  required  by  law."     The 
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Public  School  at  Yisalia  has  been  closed  for  this  reason*  daring  the  last 
four  months. 

The  Superintendent  of  Mendocino  County  writes  as  follows : 

•'  A  number  of  the  districts  have  positively  refused  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  Trustees  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Trustees  of 
Ukiah  District  positively  refused  to  employ  any  Teacher  who  would 
take  the  oath.  This  district  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  than  any 
other  one  in  the  county,  because  there  are  more  Schools  in  it,  and  they 
reside  so  near  together  that  a  good  School  might  be  maintained  the 
year  round,  could  the  citizens  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Trustees. 

"  The  Trustees  of  Long  Valley  have  also  refused  to  allow  their  Teacher 
to  take  the  oath,  and  have  allowed  their  funds  to  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
Count's  District' is  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  Teacher  has  failed  to 
return  any  report. 

"Of  course,  if  this  position  is  maintained  another  year  it  will  disorganize 
all  the  districts  by  their  forfeiting  the  public  money.  Of  the  spirit  of 
disloyalt}'  which  induces  them  to  place  themselves  in  this  attitude  I  can- 
not speak  in  terms  of  too  severe  condemnation.  In  Ukiah  District,  more 
than  half  the  scholars  who  attend  the  Public  Schools  are  the  children  of 
loyal  parents,  but  the  voters  outnumber  us,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  elect 
Trustees  who  will  perform  their  duty.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  a 
large  element  in  our  population  in  this  county  who  have  but  little  ambi- 
tion to  improve  or  even  to  maintain  our  present  School  system.  Of  this 
you  may  be  made  aware  by  what  I  have  said  above  of  their  determina- 
tion to  elect  none  but  the  most  ultra  Secessionists  for  Trustees.  I  regret, 
moreover,  to  say  that  our  Board  of  Supervisors  largely  participates  in 
this  feeling  of  disinclination  to  sustain  the  School  system. 
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I  therefore  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  an  act  he  passed  dis- 
qualifying every  Trustee  for  office  who  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  the  employment  of  loyal  Teachers  and  none  others.  Such 
an  Act  would  undoubtedly  drive  a  large  number  of  Trustees  out  of  office, 
but  their  places  can  be  better  filled,  and  existing  evils  ought  to  be  reme- 
died at  any  cost.  If  Secessionists  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves,  it  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  steal  the  intellectual  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  their  children  by  cjosing  the  Schools. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  this  institution  was  opened  on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  in  a 
small  basement  room  of  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  beginning  its 
first  .term  with  only  six  pupils.  Shortly  after,  it  was  removed  to  larger 
rooms  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Mission,  and  two  model  classes  were  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  it.  The  first  year  of  the  School  closed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  with  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Four  students 
graduated  and  received  Diplomas,  all  of  whom  are  now  successfully  en- 
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gaged  in  teaching.  The  School  was  conducted  during  its  first  year  at 
an  expense  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  (84,200,)  State  scrip, 
equivalent  in  cash  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  •  ($2,800). 
Its  efficiency  was  impaired  by  two  serious  events — want  of  money, 
and  want  of  a  suitable  building.  It  has  recently  been  removed  to  a  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Post  and  Kearny  Streets,  somewhat  better  than 
the  former,  but  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution. 
The  rent  of  the  building  and  the  salaries  of  the  Teachers  of  the  model 
classes  are  paid  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Without  this  liberal  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  insti- 
tution would  have  necessarily  proved  a  failure.  The  School  now  num- 
bers fifty  members.  Three  model  classes  are  connected  with  it,  and 
three  more  will  soon  be  organized.  In  these  classes  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  are  required  to  learn  the  practical  details*of  School-room 
duty  under  the  supervision  of  Teachers  familiar  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  modern  training  Schools.  The  State  Normal  School  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  active  educational  agencies  of  the  State;  and 
in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  an  appropriation  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  will  be  needed  for  the  sixteenth  fiscal  year. 
This  will  be  only  half  the  amount  annually  expended  on  the  State  Re- 
form School,  for  training  an  average  number  of  less  than  twenty  in- 
mates; and  is  not  the  training  of  fifty  Teachers,  who  will  soon  go  out  to 
take  charge  of  fifty  Schools,  teaching  two  thousand  scholars,  quite  as 
important  to  the  State  ? 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  from  a 
Normal  School,  are  so  self-evident,  that  no  argument  seems  to  be  needed 
to  enforce  them.  The  liberal  provision  made  in  older  States  for  such 
institutions,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  their  usefulness. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  was  established  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  it  opened 
with  three  students.  Massachusetts  now  has  four  Normal  Schools — at 
Framingham,  Bridgewater,  Westfield,  and  Salem.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  students  who  had  been  connected  with  these  Schools  up  to  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  eighty-four  graduated.  The 
total  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  institutions 
since  their  first  organization,  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($185,000);  and  the  total  outlay,  including  donations  by  indi- 
viduals, was  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  ($294,000). 
The  superior  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  is  owing,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  this  eminently  wise  and  judicious  expenditure.  It 
has  given  the  State  a  well  trained  body  of  Teachers,  who  are  paid 
higher  average  salaries  than  in  any  other  State.  Massachusetts  can 
afibrd  to  pay  good  Teachers  good  salaries,  because  she  wastes  no  money 
on  incompetent  ones.  Her  annual  expenditures  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses, amount  to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars;  her  economy  is 
practised  in  employing  skilful  Teachers. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  says : 

"  Through  the  agency  of  the  Normal  Schools,  more  than  by  any  other 
means,  the  Board  is  enabled  to  exert  an  infiuence  upon  the  Common 
Schools." 

The  report  of  the  Board,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  says : 
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*•  The  Normal  Schools  are  performing  their  work  with  their  usual  effi- 
ciency and  success.  The  Principals  in  all  these  Schools  are  men  of  tried 
experience,  sound  judgment,  and  possessed  of  excellent  qualifications  for 
their  work.  Their  manj'^  years  of  success,  and  the  large  numbers  of 
excellent  Teachers  they  have  prepared  for  service,  are  their  best  testi- 
monials. The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  past,  has  been  some- 
what smaller  than  the  previous  year;  but  the  reduction  has  been  owing, 
chiefly,  to  the  departure  of  young  men  to  the  war.  Three  quarters  of 
the  whole  number  of  young  men  in  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
during  the  year,  are  now  in  the  army.  Nearly  the  same  proportion  are 
absent  from  the  Bridge  water  School,  also  for  the  same  reason." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  remarks : 

'•  The  fact  that  our  Public  Schools  number  over  four  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  are  giving  employment  to  more  than  seven  thousand 
Teachers,  while  the  Normal  Schools  are  supplying  little  more  than  one 
hundred  annually,  is  conclusive  against  any  reduction  of  their  number 
or  of  their  force,  and  furnishes  abundant  reason  for  a  more  liberal  be- 
stowal of  means  upon  them,  to  the  end  that  with  enlarged  facilities, 
higher  and  broader  courses  of  study  and  mental  training,  they  may  sup- 
ply Teachers  in  greater  numbers  and  of  a  higher  grade,  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly growing  wants  of*  the  Commonwealth." 

The  State  Normal  School  of  New  York  was  established  at  Albany  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  as  an  experiment,  for  five  years,  and  it 
has  proved  so  successful  that  the  policy  of  sustaining  it  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  total  number  of  students  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance since  it  was  established  is  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  of  whom  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  have  gradu- 
ated. The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Connected  with 
the  School  is  an  Experimental  or  Model  School,  in  which  the  pupil- 
Teachers  of  the  Normal  School  give  instruction.  A  Model  Primary 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  method  of  Object  Teaching, 
was  established  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  Normal  School 
building  was  erected  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  7825,000.) 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice,  says, 
in  his  last  report,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  : 

"  The  graduates  and  undergraduates  are  represented  by  local  School 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  Schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes and  Associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  Schools 
under  their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  School  is  diffused. 

*'  Wherever  institutions  of  this  character  have  been  established  and 
fairly  supported,  their  fruits  are  too  apparent  and  useful  to  need  com- 
mendation ;  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  JLegislature  that  other  Normal 
Schools  might  be  established  in  localittes  whose  public-spirited  inhab- 
itants would  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  the  necessary  sites  and  build- 
ings ;  and  that  however  efficient  one  such  School  may  be,  it  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  State  which  requires  the 
employment  annually  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  Teachers." 
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The  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut,  located  at  New  Britain,  was 
established  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  has  graduated,  up  to  the 
present  time,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Teachers.  It  has  a  Model 
School  connected  with  it. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  located  at  Bristol,  was  established 
at  Providence  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  was  organized  at  Trenton  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  sustained  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.)  It  has  a  Model  School  Department,  and, 
connected  with  it,  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly,  founded 
by  the  late  Paul  Farnum,  who  erected  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  ($30,000,)  and  endowed  it  with  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($20,000)  more.  The  total  number  of  graduates,  up  to  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  teaching  at  that  time.  During  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  a  department  for  military  instruc- 
tion was  added  to  the  School.  A  special  department  for  Object  Teach- 
ing was  organized  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
passed  a  law  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  Normal  School  Districts,  and 
provision  was  made  for  establishing,  by  private  subscription,  a  Normal 
School  in  each.  The  Schools  established  at  Millersville  and  Edenboro 
receive  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.) 
The  cost  of  building,  grounds,  etc.,  of  the  School  at  Millersville,  was 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  ($60,000,)  and  the  annual  expense  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  ($15,000.)  The  number  of  pupils  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  was  two  hundred,  educated  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  dollars  ($146)  per  annum. 

The  Girls'  High  School  in  Philadelphia  has  connected  with  it  a  Nor- 
mal Department  and  a  School  of  practice  for  pupil-Teachers. 

Ohio  has  no  State  institution,  out  has  two  Normal  Schools,  well  en- 
dowed by  private  munificence. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  of  Ypsilanti,  founded  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  numbering  three  hundred  students,  has  an  experi- 
mental deparment,  and  is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars  ($11,000.) 

In  Iowa,  the  Normal  School  is  a  department  of  the  State  University, 
at  Iowa  City. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Minnesota,  at  Winona,  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  State  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000,)  and  is  held 
in  a  building  erected  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000.) 

The  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  at  Bloomfiold,  was  established 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  building  is  the  very  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost,  including  fix- 
tures, of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  dollars  ($182,000.)  More 
than  six  hundred  pupils  have  been  connected  with  the  School  since  its 
organization.  The  number  of  pupils  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  the  Normal  School,  one  hundred  and 
nine  in  High  and  Grammar  Department  of  Model,  forty-four  in  Interme- 
diate and  Primary,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Eichard  Edwards,  the  Principal,  at  the  close  of  his  able  report,  says  : 

"  These  are  pre-eminently  Schools  of  the  people.  To  maintain  a  Nor- 
mal School  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  to  use  a  portion  of  the  public 
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funds  for  the  direct  benefit  of  every  citizen.  The  Teachers  whom  it  edu- 
cates arc  to  go  forth  into  the  remotest  and  most  secluded  School  districts. 
Every  poor  man  who  has  a  child  to  educate  is,  by  the  influence  of  such 
a  School,  to  sec  that  child  raised  more  nearly  to  an  equality,  in  culture 
and  intelligence,  with  that  of  his  wealth}'-  neighbor.  Its  natural  effect  is, 
by  improving  the  qualifications  of  Public  School  Teachers,  to  i^iake  these 
Schools  as  good  as  the  best,  and  thus  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  child  as  thorough  and  useful  an  education  as  the  wealthiest  can 
purchase  for  money.'* 

When  other  States  find  Normal  Schools  an  indispensable  part  of  the. 
Common  School  system,  shall  California  fail  to  sustain  one  ? 

The  State  has  built  a  Reform  School  Building  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  ($75,U00) ;  ought  she  to  hesitate  about  the  appropria- 
tion of  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  for  reforming  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  economizing  labor  in  the  School- rooms?  Shall  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  (8100,000)  be  expended  for  erecting  buildings  for  educat- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Blind,  and  nothing  be  appropriated 
for  providing  Teachers  to  train  thousands  of  children  in  the  full  use  of 
all  their  faculties? 

If  we  turn  to  the  old  world,  we  find  Normal  Schools  held  in  still  higher 
repute  than  in  our  own  country.  Prussia  has  five  hundred  of  them ; 
Germany  and  France  are  full  of  them,  and  in  most 'of  the  National  Schools 
of  Europe  normal  training  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  a  Teacher. 

"  On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  spent  in  visiting  Schools  in  the  north  and  middle  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  (except,  of  course,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from 
place  to  place,)  entering  the  Schools  to  hear  the  first  recitation  in  the 
morning,  and  remaining  until  the  last  was  completed  at  night,  I  call  to 
mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some  of  my 
opinions  and  inferences  I  may  have  en'cd,  but  of  the  following  facts 
there  can  be  no  doubt : 

^^First — During  all  this  time  I  never  saw  a  Teacher  hearing  a  lesspn  of 
any  kind  (excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson)  with  aT)Ook  in  his 
hand. 

'^Second — I  never  saw  a  Teacher  sitting  while  hearing  a  recitation. 

^^  Third — Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  Schools,  and  thousands — I  think 
I  may  say,  within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils — I  never  saw  one 
child  undergoing  punishment,  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I  never  saw 
one  child  in  tears  from  having  been  punished,  or  from  fear  of  being  pun- 
ished. 

**  During  the  above  period  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geography,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  the  German  language — from  the  explanation  of  the  sim- 
plest words  up  to  belles'lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and 
writing;  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry; 
in  bookkeeping;  in  civil  history,  ancient  and  modern;  in  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  in  botan}',  and  zoology;  in  mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds 
of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of  the  exercises  in  thinking,  know- 
ledge of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society ;  in  Bible  history  and  Bible 
knowledge ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these  cases  aid  I  see  a 
Teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book — his  books — his  library — 
was  in  his  head.  Promptly — without  pause,  without  hesitation — ^from 
the  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  thL<^  <5<i.<i.'^ 
sion  demanded. 
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"  I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  Teacher  sitting  iu  his  School.  Aged  or 
young,  all  stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity. 
They  mingled  with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the 
class  to  the  other,  animating,  encouraging,  sympathizing,  breathing  life 
into  less  active  natures,  assuring  the  timid,  distributing  encouragement 
and  endearment  to  all. 

"  To  the*  above  I  ma}'  add  that  I  found  all  the  Teachers  whom  I  visited 
alive  to  the  subject  of  improvement.  They  had  libraries  of  the  standard 
works  on  education — works  of  which  there  are  such  great  numbers  in 
the  German  language.  Every  new  book  of  any  promise  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  I  uniformly  found  the  educational  periodicals  of  the 
day  upon  the  tables  of  the  Teachers. 

"  The  extensive  range  and  high  grade  of  instruction  which  so  many 
of  the  German  youth  are  enjoying,  and  these  noble  qualifications  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors,  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of  their 
Seminaries  for  Teachers.  Without  the  latter  the  former  never  could 
have  been,  any  more  than  an  effect  without  its  cause.'' 

"Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,**  says  Hon.  Edger- 
ton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper 
Canada,  "it  has  been  found  thus  far  that  the  demand  for  regularly 
trained  Teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  the  Normal  Schools 
have  been  able  to  provide.  It  is  so  in  the  United  States;  it  is  so,  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  France;  it  is  most  pressingly  and  painfully  so  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the 

freat  Normal  Schools  in  London,  in  Dublin,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Edin- 
urgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  as 
Teachers,  that  in  many  instances  they  found  it  impossible  to  retain  them 
in  the  Normal  School  during  the  prescribed  course — even  when  it  was 
limited  to  a  year." 

The  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  repeatedly  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  when  introducing  the  law  of  primary  instruction  to  the 
Chamber  of  French.  Deputies,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
said : 

"  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described,  would  he  of  none  effect,  if  we  took 
no  pains  to  procure  for  the  Public  School  thus  constituted,  an  able 
Master,  and  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It 
cannot  bo  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  the  Master  who  makes  the  School. 
What  a  well  assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good 
Master.  A  good  Master  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than 
he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with 
taste;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  yet  have  a  noble  and 
elevated  spirit,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity  of  mind  and  of  deport- 
ment, without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
families;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for, 
inferior  though  he  be,  in  station,  to  many  individuals  in  the  Communes,  he 
ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  to  none;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his 
rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties;  showing  to  all  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor;  not  given  to  change  his  condi- 
tion, but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  of 
doing  good;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the 
service  of  Primary  Instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and 
his  fellow  creatures.     To  rear  up  MasterB  ap\)roaching  to  such  a  model, 
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is  a  difficult  task,  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  we  have  done  nothing  for 
elemmtary  inatrtLction.** 

When  the  experience  of  other  nations  and  other  States  proves  the 
neessity  of  Normal  Schools,  supported  by  the  State;  when  the  testi- 
mony of  all  distinguished  educators  goes  to  prove  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  them,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  course  California 
ought  to  pursue.  After  travelling  extensively  through  the  State,  I  am 
more  strongly  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need  of  sending  out  Normal 
School  Teachers  as  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  avails  little, 
how  much  money  may  be  raised  for  School  purposes,  or  however  per- 
fectly the  Department  of  Instruction  may  be  organized,  if  the  incubus  of 
a  corps  of  untrained,  undiscmlined,  incompetent  Teachers  rests  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  Schools.  The  public  money  will  be  wasted,  and  the 
children  will  grow  up  half-trained  and  half-taught.  I  must  be  allowed 
again,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  School. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHER. 

Not  the  least  among  the  beneficial  results  of  the  State  Institute,  was 
the  birth  of  a  State  Educational  Journal  as  the  professional  organ  of 
the  Teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  characteristic  earnestness  of  the 
Teachers  of  California,  and  the  journal  became  at  once  an  established 
fact.  Three  hundred  dollars  (8300)  in  ten  dollar  (810)  subscnptioris 
was  pledged  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  three  hundred  one  dollar  ($1)  sub- 
scriptions were  taken  by  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  journal  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Resident  Editors, 
consisting  of  Professor  Swez3%  George  Tait,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  first  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  printed  b}'  Townc  &  Bacon,  in  neat 
octavo,  twenty-four  pages.  Thus  far  it  has  compared  favorabl}'  with 
Eastern  educational  journals.  It  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar  ($1)  per  annum.  The  subscription  list  at  present  numbers  six 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  Teacher,  in  its  present  form,  will  be  from 
twelve  hundred  dollars  (81,200)  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,400.) 
Advertisements  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  dollars  (8600)  have  been 
secured  through  the  liberality  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  of  Eastern  publishing  houses,  thus  placing  the  journal  on  a  cash 
basis  during  the  first  year.  The  beneficent  results  of  such  a  journal  can- 
not well  be  overestimated.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher 
in  the  State.  Any  Teacher  who  has  not  professional  pride  enough  to 
aid  in  sustaining  such  a  publication,  ought  to  have  his  certificate  an- 
nulled at  once. 

The  salary  of  quite  a  number  of  the  County  Superintendents,  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  is  so  low  that  they  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  pay  the 
trifling  subscription  of  one  dollar  (81)  a  year  for  a  single  copy  of  the 
Teacher. 
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And  not  only  should  the  Teacher  bo  taken  by  County  SuperjDtendeDls 
and  Teachers,  it  ought  be  read  by  every  School  Trustee  in  the  State. 

But  School  Trustees  receive  no  pay  for  their  services.     They  assume 
the  duties  of  the  office  as  an  onerous  and  thankless  task,  and,  therefore, 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  an  educational  journal  at  their  own 
expense.     The  School  Trustees  are  really  the  most  important  execative 
officers  of  the  School  Department.     They  assess  district  taxes,  build 
School-houses,  supply  furniture,  engage  Teachers,  and  fix  the  rate  of 
Teachers*  wages.     JNow  that  Trustees  are  elected  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  they  must  be  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of  official  duty.      The  SlcUe 
should  furnish  a  copy  of  the  *'  Teaclier'*  to  each  Board  of  District  School  Trus- 
tees— not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  journal,  for  that  is  self-supporting, 
but  to  furnish  information  on  educational  topics,  and  to  afford  a  conve- 
nient and  regular  medium  of  communication  between  the  Depai*tment 
of  Public  Instruction  and  School  officers.     I  therefore  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  authorized 
to  subscribe  for  one  thousand  copies  of  the  California  Teacher  for  the  use 
of  School  Trustees,  and  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.     It  will  be  a  measure  of  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  State.     At  present,  when  any  special  instructions  are  to  be  com- 
municated to  School  officers,  it  must  be  done  by  a  special  circular.     Two 
such  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Superintendent  cluring  the  last  year, 
at  a  cost,  including  expressage,  little  less  than  the  amount  above  named. 
Both  of  these  circulars  might  have  been  communicated  in  the  journal, 
could  it  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  School  officers. 

At  present,  one  of  the  heaviest  duties  of  the  Superintendent  is  the 
correspondence  of  the  Department.  The  letters  to  be  answered  number 
from  fifty  to  sixty  a  week.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  School  law,  and  one  answer  published  in  the  journal  would  sufiSce 
for  all.  Other  letters  ask  advice  in  relation  to  official  duties,  and  a  single 
paragraph  in  the  journal  would  answer  fifty  letters.  The  w^ork  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  rapidly  accumulating 
every  year,  and  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  already  burdensome  labors 
of  the  department,  I  most  earnestly  urge  this  subject  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

The  State  Superintendent  should  also  have  discretionary  power  to 
supply  copies  to  indigent  Teachers,  who  are  too  poor,  or  w^o  think 
themselves  so,  to  save  two  cents  a  week  out  of  their  salaries  for  taking 
an  educational  journal.  A  few  hundred  copies  distributed  in  this  way 
might  galvanize  into  life  some  of  the  dead  Teachers  who  cumber  the 
School-rooms. 

Other  States  have  pursued  this  course  for  many  years.  In  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the 
Superintendent  says : 

"  In  accordance  with  section  one  hundred  and  two  of  chapter  twenty- 
three,  Eevised  Statutes,  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  three  of 
general  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  I  subscribed  July  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  for  five  thousand  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
Journal  of  Education.  The  expense  of  the  Journal  to  each  district  is 
sixty-five  cents  per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  The  Journal  is  made  the 
organ  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  to  him  a  very 
valuable  means  of  correspondence  with  the  several  School  officers. 
Through  the  Journal  there  has  been  saved  to  the  School  Fund  during 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  a  sum  larger  than  its  cost  to  the 
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diminished  by  means  of  this  periodical.  Besides  the  official  character  of 
the  Journal,  it  contains  very  valuable  reading  matter  of  general  benefit 
to  our  Schools.  I  deemed  it  best  to  publish  all  the  amendments  to  the 
School  law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  instead  of  in  a  separate  circular,  because  by  so  doing  they 
would  reach  all  School  officers  more  speedily* and  surely,  and  with  no 
extra  charge  upon  the  Fund.  A  large  part  of  the  instructions  from  this 
department  may  be  most  readily  and  cheapl}'^  communicated  through 
the  Journal.^* 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michi- 
gan, thus  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education 
to  that  State  : 

"  This  periodical  has  continued  to  be  sent  to  the  District  Directors 
during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  sixty  cents  for  each  district.  A  large 
amount  of  official  matter  lias  been  published  in  its  pages,  and  has  reached 
the  School  officers  much  more  certainly  and  cheaply  than  it  would  have 
done  if  issued  in  separate  circulars.  Some  failures  in  the  regular  circu- 
lation and  receipt  by  the  Directors  have  unavoidably  occurred  among  so 
large  a  number,  but  these  failures  bear  no  comparison  to  those  that 
would  have  occurred  in  sendins:  the  same  numoer  of  circulars  to  the 
districts  by  mail.  The  district  officers  have  come  to  look  regularly  for 
the  Journal,  and  much  interest  is  manifested  in  it  by  all  those  who  feel 
any  interest  in  their  duties  as  School  officers,  and  the  multiplied  letters 
of  School  Directors  asking  answers  to  be  sent  through  it,  evidence  a 
steady  increase  of  interest  in  its  receipt. 

*'  The  correspondence  through  its  pages,  of  the  Superintendent  with 
the  School  officers,  has  proved  a  great  relief  to  the  Department,  while  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  Public  School  interests.  The 
circulars  sent  through  it,  if  sent  in  separate  form,  would,  with  the  post- 
age, have  cost  the  State  one  third  of  the  entire  expense  of  sending  the 
Journal,  and  if  the  cost  of  other  valuable  official  matter  sent  out  be 
added,  the  amount  would  swell  to  full  one  half  of  the  entire  State  sub- 
scription. The  amount  for  each  district  is  so  small,  and  the  convenience 
to  the  Department,  in  having  a  means  of  constant  and  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  twelve  thousand  district  officers,  is  so  useful  and  impor- 
tant, that  the  Superintendent  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  repeal  of 
the  provision  for  this  public  service. 

"  It  should,  perhaps,  be  remarked  that  the  Journal  is  the  property  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  edited  the  past  year  gratui- 
tously, by  several  prominent  Educators,  and  the  entire  net  proceeds  went 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  to  be  paid  out  again  for  lectures 
and  publications  promotive  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  Hon.  S.  L.  Eugg,  says : 

"  I  think  great  assistance  can  be  rendered  the  Superintendent  and 
other  School  officers  by  authorizing  him  to  negotiate  and  bring  about  an 
arrangement  with  the  publisher  of  the  School  Journal^  or  some  similar 
periodical  publication,  by  which  it  should  become  an  official  medium  of 
communication  for  the  Department,  or  between  the  Superintendent  and 
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subordinate  School  officers,  and  an  assistant  in  developing  the  system 
and  in  its  administration,  and  in  diffusing  throughout  all  its  ramifica- 
tions increased  uniformity,  life,  and  vigor.  The  saving  which  would 
have  doubtless  resulted  to  the  people  of  the  State  within  the  last  two 
years  by  the  employment  of  such  an  agency,  in  the  single  item  of  text 
books,  would  have  been  many  times  over  what  it  would  cost  to  bring 
such  an  agency  into  use*^;  yet  tliat  is  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  many  savings  and  improvements  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  its  reasonable  employment." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Ohio  says : 

"  All  these  questions  of  moral  and  social  interest  and  educational  im- 
portance have  been  discussed  and  urged  in  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education, 
which,  begun  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  has  been  since  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association,  every  month.  Since  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  it  has  issued  regularly  the  most  important  opin- 
ions on  the  School  Law  made  by  the  State  Commissioner;  and  it  has 
communicated  to  Teachers  and  School  oflicers  all  circulars  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  desired  to  be  thus  communicated.  It  has  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  understanding  and  proper  working  of  the  School 
Law,  and  to  the  securing  of  returns  to  the  State  Department  from  local 
oflScers.  It  might  very  decidedly  promote  these  ends,  were  it  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  Township  Clerk  in  the  State.  A  law  authorizing  its 
distribution  to  such  School  officers,  would  not  require  a  larger  expendi- 
ture than  is  now  required  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments, for  printing  of  and  postage  on  circulars,  which  give  directions 
and  explanations  to  county  or  other  local  officers.  The  Conmissioner 
could  directly  communicate  through  its  columns  with  every  School 
District  in  the  State.  This  distribution  of  the  Journal  would  be  useful 
in  the  administration  of  the  School  Law;  it  would  promote  knowledge 
of  educational  wants,  and  of  the  most  approved  methods  and  instru- 
mentalities for  meeting  those  wants ;  and  it  would  assist  in  relieving 
pecuniary  embarassments  growing  out  of  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
by  the  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  furtherance  of  those  objects  previ- 
ously enumerated,  to  which  the  present  forward  condition  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Ohio  is  in  a  great  measure  due.  The  Teachers  of  Ohio  have 
made  more  active  exertions  and  more  personal  sacrifice  for  the  general 
advancement  of  public  education,  than  have  the  Teachers  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  as  a  body. 

"  The  law  now  recommended  would  be  a  recognition  of  their  sei-vices. 
The  sending  of  a  Journal  of  Education^  published  under  the  auspices  of 
their  State  Association,  the  sending  of  communications  between  the 
State  Commissioner  and  local  School  officers,  a  measure  that  has  been 
found  to  work  advantageously  in  other  States,  would  be  not  only  a 
proper  acknowledgement  of  past  services,  but  it  would  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  future  good  works.  It  is  therefore  commended  to  your  thought- 
ful consideration." 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  New  York,  says  in  his  able  report 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  : 

**  Heretofore  the  Legislature  has,  from  year  to  year,  manifested  its 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  by  authorizing  the 
Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction  to  subscribe  for  copies  o?  the 
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Teacher^  and  to  cause  them  to  be  distributed  by  the  School  Commis- 
sioners among  inexperienced  Teachers  in  the  several  counties ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  money  expended  in  thus  co-operating  with  those  who, 
without  reward,  are  zealously  and  effectually  laboring  for  the  public 
good,  has  been  wisely  invested,  and  that  the  subscription  should  be 
continued." 

The  California  Teacher  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State.  It  is  no  financial  scheme  to  enrich  any  man  or  any 
class  of  men.  It  is  purely  an  educational  journal,  and  is  devoted  to  no 
class  or  party  in  Church  or  State,  except  to  the  great  Free  School  Party, 
and  to  all  who  are  as  true  as  steel  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  Its 
Resident  Editors  ^ive  their  time  and  labor;  the  numbers  are  mailed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  no  expense  whatever  attends  it, 
except  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing ;  and  it  is  furnished  at  the  lowest 
cash  price.  Whether  the  State  avails  itself  of  the  advantages  offered  or 
not,  the  Teacher  will  be  sustained.  But  I  feel  that  the  great  want  of  the 
State  is  educational  reading  among  Teachers  and  School  officers.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  system  of  Public  Schools,  let  us  make  them  efficient.  If  a 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  be  maintained,  it  should  have 
means  to  work  with,  else  it  were  better  abolished.  Schools  do  not 
spring  up  spontaneously;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wise  legislators  to  antici- 
pate and  direct  public  opinion.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  circula- 
tion of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Teacher  during  the  next  year,  would 
awaken  an  interest  which  would  build  a  score  of  new  School-houses, 
assess  fifty  district  taxes,  secure  a  hundred  first  class  Teachers  good 
positions  with  fair  salaries,  drive  as  many  incompetent  out  of  the  occu- 
pation, secure  prompt  and  correct  returns  from  Trustees,  enable  some 
County  Superintendents  to  make  out  an  annual  report  which  should  not 
contain  more  errors  than  correct  additions,  elevate  the  character,  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Public  Schools. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRAEIES. 

Next  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  State  School  tax,  the  most 
important  measure  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Public  Schools  is  a  libe- 
ral provision  for  Public  School  Libraries.  The  influence  of  well  selected 
books  in  a  School  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Teacher;  and  in  many 
instances  the  information  self-gleaned  by  the  pupils  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  a  Common  School  education. 

A  Teacher  may  fail  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  but  the  golden  grains 
of  thought  gleaned  from  good  books,  will  spring  up  in  the  youthful  minds 
and  yield  their  fruit,  '*some  sixty  and  an  hundred  fold,"  iust  as  certainly 
as  the  fertile  soil  of  our  beautiful  valleys  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husband* 
man  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  great  object  and  aim  of  the  Public  School  should  be  to  give  chil- 
dren a  thirst  for  information,  a  taste  for  reading;  to  make  them  aUve  to 
knowledge ;  to  set  them  out  on  the  path  of  self-education  through  life. 
Why  teach  them  to  read  at  all,  if  books  be  not  afterwards  furnished  for 
them  to  read  ? 

The  Public  School  in  Mary sville,  under  the  iii^lTXicVAOtL  o.i'^t.^^.^ 
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Stone,  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  State,  claims  the 
honor  of  having  the  largest  and  finest  School  Library  in  California.  It 
numbers  more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  valued  at  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000),  and  was  purchased  almost  entirely  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
into  whom  their  Teacher  had  infused  his  own  earnest  spirit.  Mr.  Stone 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first,  best,  and 
largest  Public  School  Library  in  this  State;  and  Marysville  may  well  be 
proud  of  having  for  many  years  secured  the  services  of  a  man  alive. 

The  little  town  of  Knight's  Ferry,  in  Stanislaus  County,  has  a  Library 
of  eight  hundred  volumes,  the  result  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  Mr.  T. 
W.  J.  Holbrook,  who  carries  in  his  pocket  a  State  Educational  Diploma. 
I  specify  these  instances  because  they  are  honorable  exceptions  to  the 

feneral  apathy  and  indifl^erence  which  have  prevailed  both  among  the 
'eachers  and  the  people. 

San  Francisco,  with  eight  thousand  children  enrolled  on  her  School 
registers,  returns  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  in  School  Libraries, 
or  one  book  to  every  eleven  children. 

It  may  well  bo  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  Public  Schools  have 
reached  their  present  degree  of  advancement,  and  have  utterly  neglected 
this  most  essential  feature  of  the  American  system  of  Public  Schools.  In 
many  of  the  States,  libraries  have  been  almost  co-existent  with  Free 
Schools. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  School  Libraries,  in  this  age  of  books  and 
newspapers,  is  so  self-evident  to  any  thoughtful  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense,  I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  any 
argument  to  prove  it. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  obscure  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
there  lived  a  farmer's  boy  who  **  went  to  a  Common  School  '*  in  the  win- 
ter, and  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer.  The  books  of  a  little  Town 
Library  fell  into  his  hands;  he  devoured  them,  and  hungered  for  more. 
He  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  educator  of  his  time.  Every  Public  School  in  our 
country  is  a  debtor  to  Horace  Mann.  He  thus  graphically  sums  up  the 
advantage  of  a  School  Library  : 

"Now  no  one  thing  will  contribute  more  to  intelligent  reading  in  our 
Schools  than  a  well  selected  library;  and,  through  intelligence,  the 
library  will  also  contribute  to  rhetorical  ease,  grace,  and  expressiveness. 
Wake  up  a  child  to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty,  and  you  might 
as  easily  confine  Hercules  to  a  distaff*,  or  bind  Apollo  to  a  tread-mill,  as 
to  confine  his  spirit  within  the  mechanical  round  of  a  School-room  where 
such  mechanism  still  exists.  Let  a  child  read  and  understand  such  sto- 
ries as  the  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  the  integrity  of  Aristides, 
the  fidelity  of  Reffulus,  the  purity  of  Washington,  the  invincible  per- 
severance of  Franklin,  and  he  will  think  differently  and  act  diflferently 
all  the  days  of  his  remaining  life.  Let  boys  or  girls  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  read  an  intelligible  and  popular  treatise  on  astronomy  and  geology, 
and  from  that  day  new  heavens  will  bend  over  their  heads,  and  a  new 
earth  will  spread  out  beneath  their  feet.  A  mind  accustomed  to  go  re- 
joicing over  the  splendid  regions  of  the  material  universe,  or  to  luxuriate 
in  the  richer  worlds  of  thought,  can  never  afterwards  read  like  a  wooden 
machine — a  thing  of  cranks  and  pipes — to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasures 
and  the  utility  it  will  realize." 

The  action  of  other  States  affords  the  best  basis  of  an  argument  in 
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favor  of  School  Libraries.  The  Empire  State,  with  her  nine  hundred 
thousand  School  children,  appropriating^  last  year  four  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  ($4,468,000)  for  School  purposes, 
heads  the  list,  for  she  has  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  volumes  in  her  Public  School  Libraries. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  this  noble  enterprise.  Governor  Clin- 
ton, in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  recommended  a  small  col- 
lection of  books  and  maps  to  be  attached  to  Common  Schools.  Upon 
Governor  Marcy^s  recommendation,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  a  portion  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  was  appropriated  to 
each  district  which  should  raise  by  tax  an  equal  amount.  The  State  set 
apart  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  ($55,000)  a  yfiar,  and  the  districts  an 
equal  amount,  making  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  ($110,000) 
annually. 

*'  New  York  has  the  proud  honor,"  says  Hon.  Henry  S.  Eandall,  in  a 
report  on  the  subject  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  "  of  being  the 
first  Government  in  the  world  which  has  established  a  free  library 
system,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole  population.  It  extends  its 
benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in  all  local  situations.  It  not  only 
gives  profitable  employment  to  the  man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the 
threshold  of  the  laborer,  offering  him  amusement  and  instruction,  after 
his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  increasing  his  fatigues,  or  subtracting 
from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection,  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  our  territory  so  wild  or  remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that 
the  library  has  not  peopled  the  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good 
and  wise  of  this  and  other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent  moni- 
tions, cultivating  and  strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude 
pursuits,  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthropic 
and  admirably  conceived  measure  may  justly  be  regarded  as,  next  to  the 
institution  of  Common  Schools,  the  most  important  of  that  series  of 
causes,  which  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a 
people." 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one.  Governor  Seward,  after  observing 
that  almost  every  district  in  the  State  was  then  in  possession  of  a 
library,  remarked  in  his  message  : 

^*  Henceforth,  no  citizen  who  shall  have  improved  the  advantages 
offered  by  our  Common  Schools  and  District  Libraries,  will  be  without 
some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth,  its  physical  condition,  and  its 
phenomena;  the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  the  vegetables  that  clothe  it 
with  verdure,  and  the  minerals  under  its  surface ;  the  physiology  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man ;  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  their  practical 
uses ;  those  of  chemistry,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts }  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  and  political  economy;  the  history  of  nations,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  our  country;  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  governments  on  this  continent,  and  the  prospects  of  its 
ascendency  throughout  the  world;  the  trials  and  faith,  valor  and  con- 
stancy of  our  ancestors;  with  all  the  inspiring  examples  of  benevolence, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  The  fruits  of  this  enlightened  enterprise  are  chiefly  to  be 
gathered  by  our  successors.  But  the  present  generation  will  not  be 
altogether  unrewarded.  Although  many  of  our  citizens  may  pass  the 
District  Library  heedless  of  the  treasures  it  contains,  the  unpretending 
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volumes  will  find  their  way  to  the  fireside,  diffusing  knowledge,  increas- 
ing domestic  happiness,  and  promoting  public  virtue." 

Governor  Wright,  in  his  message  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five, 
referring  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  other  purposes  of  popular  education,  remarked: 

"  No  public  Fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  yet  so  all-pervading 
— so  little  seen,  yet  so  universally  felt — so  mild  in  its  exactions,  yet  so 
bountiful  in  its  benefits — so  little  feared  or  courted,  and  yet  so  powerful, 
as  this  Fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  The  other  P  unds  act 
upon  the  secular  interests*  of  society,  its  business,  its  pleasures,  its  pride, 
its  passions,  its  vices,  its  misfortunes.  This  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its 
morals.  Education  is  to  free  institutions  what  bread  is  to  human  life — 
the  staff  of  their  existence.  The  office  of  this  Fund  is  to  open  and  warm 
the  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  from  which  this  element  of  freedom  must 
grow  and  ripen  into  maturity;  and  the  health  or  sickness  of  the  growth 
will  measure  the  extent  and  security  of  our  liberties." 

New  York,  with  all  her  immense  accumulation  of  books,  expended 
las\  year  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  (§33,000)  in  purchasing  addi- 
tional volumes.  , 

When  Horace  Mann  became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  he  devoted  all  his  untiring  energy  to  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  School  Library  in  every  town.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two  a  legislative  grant  of  fifteen  dollars  (815)  was  made  to  each 
district,  on  condition  of  raising  an  equal  amount  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  about  two  thirds  of  the  districts  availed  them- 
selves of  tlie  law,  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  (§60,000)  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose. 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  grants  to  any  district  commencing  for  the   : 
first  time  a  library,  ten  dollars,  (810,)  on  condition  of  the  raising  an 
equal  amount  by  the  district,  and  five  dollars  (S5)  for  each  subsequent 
year,  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  little  State  of  New  Hampshire,  where  a  little  white  headed  boy 
named  Horace  Greeley  used  to  steal  away  from  the  schoolboys  and 
lunch  on  a  borrowed  book,  has  fifty-eight  thousand  volumes  in  her  Pub- 
lic School  Libraries. 

Pennsylvania  has  done  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  State  aid.  The 
rebel  States,  of  course,  never  did  anything — it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  select  a  suitable  series. 

The  great  Western  States  carried  out  the  plan  to  the  fullest  extent 
Michigan  set  the  example,  adopting  first  the  district  and  afterwards  the 
township  system.  She  has  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  volumes 
in  township  libraries. 

Ohio,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  imposed  one  tenth  of  a  mill 
State  tax  on  the  State  valuation,  to  be  annually  appropriated  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  School  Libraries,  the  State  School  Commissioner  being 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  the  books.  The  tax  amounted  to 
eighty  thousand  dollars  ($80,000)  a  year,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiit3'-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -five,  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  the  total  value  of  books  distributed  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  two  thousand  dollars,  ($202,000.)  She  now  has  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  libraries,  containing  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  volumes. 
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Indiana,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  assessed  a  State  tax  of 
one  fourth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for  purchasing  Township  School  Libra- 
ries, and  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  the  books  and  contracting  for  them.  This  was  continued  two 
years,  and  yielded  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  (?260,000,) 
which  purchased  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  during  the  year,  in  California, 
for  School  Libraries,  was  five  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  ($514  75,)  being  about  seventy-five  cents  per  district,  or  one 
cent  and  four  mills  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools.  The 
total  value  of  all  the  School  Libraries  in  the  State  is  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  ($3,600,)  of  which  amount  San  Francisco  and  Marj^s- 
ville  represent  two  thousand  dollars,  ($2,000.) 

The  only  library  in  the  oflSice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  about  a  thousand  volumes  of  Patent  Ofiice  reports,  old  Readers, 
older  Spellers,  countless  variations  of  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  useless 
arithmetics  and  geographies,  nondescript  text  books  long  out  of  print — 
all  being  the  donations  of  liberal  book  publishers,  who  furnished  them 
free  of  expense.  The  best  disposition  which  could  be  made  of  them 
would  be  to  use  them  for  fuel ;  but  as  the  law  requires  each  Superintend- 
ent to  **  turn  over"  all  "State  property"  to  his  successor  in  office,  they 
will  be  banded  down  to  posterity  like  the  President's  chair  at  Harvard, 
so  graphically  described  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

All  the  reasons  for  establishing  School  Libraries  in  older  States  may  be 
urged  here  with  peculiar  force.  Families  coming  to  this  State,  in  their 
toilsome  Journey  across  the  Plains,  or  in  the  crowded  passage  by  steamer, 
brought  little  with  them  except  their  children  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  Books  accumulated  during  many  years  were  left  behind,  and 
they  have  never  been  replaced.  Consequently,  throughout  the  State 
there  is  a  dearth  of  good  books  in  thousands  of  families  which  once  were 
well  provided  with  them.  The  children  are  growing  up  without  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  with  little  to  read.  It  would  be  a  wise  economy  for  the 
State  to  aid  in  supplying  the  want. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  if  a  State  School  tax  be  assessed,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  be,  that  ^ve  per  cent  of  the  amount  be  reserved  as  a 
Library  Fund,  and  that  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  be  donated  to  each  dis- 
trict that  raises  by  subscription  an  equal  amount.  It  would  he  more 
economical  for  the  State  to  purchase  books  suitable  for  School  Libraries, 
and  donate  them  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  ($25,)  instead  of 
money.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  books  might  be  referred  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the  State  Librarian. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTUEE. 

The  total  valuation  of  School-houses  and  furniture  is  returned  at  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  ($548,000) ;  San  Francisco  claim- 
ing one  half  the  amount.  Leaving  out  San  Francisco,  the  average  value 
of  the  School-houses  and  their  furniture  is  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fiftv  dollars  ($450)  each. 

There  are  thirty-one  brick  houses,  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  of 
wood,  six  adobe,  and  a  few  nondescript. 
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Under  the  heading,  "  Numhor  of  School-houses  which  disgrace  the 
State,"  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  returned  ! 

The  furniture  of  many  of  the  School-houses  is  only  a  small  item  in 
their  valuation,  consisting,  in  many  of  the  rural  districts,  principally  of 
rickctty  seats,  one  battered  tin  drinking  cup,  a  water  bucket,  and  a 
broken  broom. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and  School- 
furniture,  was  ninety-four  thousand  dollars,  ($94,000,)  of  which  San 
Francisco  expended  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  ($46,000,)  and  the  rest 
of  the  State  an  average  amount  of  eighty  dollars  (880)  per  district. 

The  City  of  Boston  last  year  expended  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($230,000)  for  building  School-houses. 

A  somewhat  extended  travelling  tour  through  various  parts  of  the 
State  afforded  me  a  good  opportunity  of  "  estimating  the  value  "  of 
many  of  the  School-houses,  and  of  appreciating  fully  their  architectural 
beauty. 

Language  would  utterly  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of 
these  redwood  libels  on  Public  Schools ;  these  uncouth  squatters  by  the 
dusty  roadsides ;  these  unpainted,  unfenced,  unfurnished,  unfinished, 
almost  uninhabitable  hovels — compared  with  which,  a  miner's  cabin  in 
u'49>>  would  be  eminently  respectable  in  appearance. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  School-house  is  an  index  of  the  civilization  of 
a  community.  If  the  character  of  the  house  indicates  the  degree,  the 
civilization  of  some  sections  of  the  State  is  considerably  below  zero. 

In  a  new  State  like  ours  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  costly  or 
elegant  School-houses  will  be  erected,  except  in  a  few  cities,  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  in  towns  and*  villages 
where  costly  private  residences  are  numerous,  where  large  and  commo- 
dious churches  are  built  for  every  denomination,  where  Court-houses 
and  Jails  are  imposing  edifices,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
something  better  than  a  shanty  should  be  found  at  the  place  where  the 
children  go  to  School. 

In  travelling  through  several  of  the  largest,  most  fertile,  most  pros- 

Eerous,  most  wealthy  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  I  do  not  remelii- 
er  having  seen  a  School-house  with  an  inclosed  yard,  or  one  surrounded 
by  shade  trees,  or  ornamented  with  a  single  shrub  or  flower.  Many  of 
these  substitutes  for  School-houses  were  so  wretched  that  no  intelligent 
farmer  would  think  them  fit  for  housing  his  prize  pigs  or  blooded  stock. 
The  stables  of  the  wealthy  ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  were  elegant  edi- 
fices in  comparison. 

The  School-houses  are  behind  the  civilization  of  the  communities  in 
all  other  respects.  They  were  mostly  built  by  subscription,  and  stand 
by  the  wayside,  like  tattered  beggars,  imploring  charitable  donations. 
In  many  districts,  where  the  assessable  property  amounts  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  a  tax  for  building  a  good  house  would  hardly  be  felt.  Until 
the  principle  of  district  taxation  for  building  School-houses  is  more  fully 
recognized,  the  **  number  of  School-houses  which  disgrace  the  State  " 
will  not  be  materially  lessened. 

Very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  School  architec- 
ture in  places  where  houses  have  been  built  at  some  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  general  style  is  that  of  a  wooden  box,  as  utterly  destituto 
of  ornament  as  a  New  England  barn.  Frequently  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  have  erected  a  neat,  tasteful  house,  had  some  suitable  plan 
been  furnished  to  the  Trustees  The  School  desks  are  often  of  the  most 
barbarous  descriptions — ^yet  they  cost  just  as  much  as  neat  and  comfort* 
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ablo  seats.  Instead  of  a  light  Teacher's  table,  most  of  the  country 
School-rooms  are  disfigured  by  huge  Teacher's  boxes,  resembling  very 
much  the  old  fashioned  pulpits  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  would  be  a  most  judicious  expenditure  of  money  for  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  the  State  Superintendent  to  purchase  two  hundred  copies 
of  either  Barnard's  or  Johonnott's  School  Architecture,  for  distribution 
in  the  districts  where  the  erection  of  a  School-house  is  cantcmplated.  1 
am  weekly  in  the  receipt  of  letters  asking  for  plans  of  School-houses, 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  send. 

I  quote  from  ''Johonnott's  Country  School-Houses"  a  few  remarks 
which  are  very  applicable  to  the 

"  FAULTS   OP   OUR   PRESENT    SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

"  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  School-houses.  Many  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  past  age  have  been,  in  some  measure,  remedied;  but 
there  is  still  mucn  to  be  accomplished  in  this  respect,  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  School-houses  are  still  deficient  in  the  following  respects: 

**  First — They  are  the  most  unsightly  buildings  in  the  district.  A  trav- 
eller, passing  through  a  section  of  country,  can  generally  distinguish  the 
School-house  by  these  characteristics.  It  is  situated  in  a  forlorn  and 
lonely  place.  It  exhibits  every  mark  of  neglect  and  dilapidation.  It  is 
entirely  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  estray  cattle  and  unruly  boys,  by 
being  situated  in  the  street,  and  not  protected  by  a  fence.  It  is  unpaint- 
ed,  and  nearly  half  unglazed.  Its  style  is  nondescript,  being  too  small 
for  a  barn,  too  deficient  in  the  elementsof  just  proportion  for  a  dwelling, 
too  lonely  and  too  much  neglected  for  the  out-building  of  a  farm,  and,  m 
short,  too  repulsive  in  all  respects,  and  exhibiting  too  many  marks  of  the 
most  parsimonious  economy,  to  be  anything  but  a  School-house. 

'^Second — The}^  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupils  that 
attend  the  School.  The  room  is  so  confined  that  the  scholars  are  forced 
into  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  proximity  to  each  other.  Their 
work  is  interrupted,  and  their  personal  rights  violated.  The  young,  the 
weak,  and  the  innocent,  are  forced  into  the  immediate  atmosphere  of 
coarsness  and  impurity,  without  apossibility  of  counteracting  influences. 
Again,  the  ceilings  are  so  low  that  there  is  a  very  inadequitte  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  ail  this,  unavoidable  damage  is  incurred 
by  both  body  and  soul.  Proper  discipline,  in  such  Schools,  becomes  a 
matter  of  impossibility,  as  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature  oppose  and 
render  nugatory  the  Teacher's  work. 

"  Third — No  proper  means  of  ventilation  are  provided.  The  quantity  of 
air,  limited  at  first,  shortly  becomes  impure,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
changing  it.  A  poisoning  process  then  commences,  the  virulence  of 
which  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the  room.  A  badly  built 
or  dilapidated  School-house  here  becomes  a  positive  blessing,  by  prevent- 
ing the  exclusion  of  pure  air  from  without.  Besides  the  injury  to  health, 
this  vitiated  atmosphere  actually  obviates,  by  its  stupifying  action  on  the 
brain,  the  purposes  of  the  School. 

^^  Fourth— The  buildings  are  miserably  put  together.  The  foundations  are 
so  poorly  laid  that  they  soon  tumble,  and  the  superstructures  are  racked 
to  pieces,  or  stand  askew.  The  frames  and  finish  are  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  and  soon  the  winds  find  their  way  through  them  in  every  direction. 
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The  desks  and  benches  are  ingeniously  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
producing  pains  and  aches  innumerable.  Most  people  of  the  present  gene- 
ration have  a  vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  the  seats  of  our  old  School- 
houses,  without  backs,  and  often  too  high  to  permit  the  feet  to  touch  the 
floor.  The  suffering  and  weariness  so  produced  were  almost  equal  to 
the  punishment  of  exposure  at  the  pillory,  or  confinement  in  the  stocks, 
bestowed  in  olden  times  upon  criminals.  The  whole  construction  of  the 
building,  both  external  and  iuteifnal,  was  such  that  it  merited  and  re- 
ceived no  repair,  and  soon  lapsed  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 

'''•Fifth — Yards  or  play-grounds  for  the  children  are  scarcely  ever  pro- 
vided. Even  in  country  places  where  land  is  very  cheap,  the  School-house 
is  frequently — and  in  the  older  States,  most  frequently — placed  directly 
in  the  street,  generally  at  a  corner  where  two  roads  meet.  Not  one  inch 
of  ground  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  place  for 
recreation  or  privacy,  but  all  is  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  The  street  is 
the  only  play-ground,  and  filth,  within  doors  and  without,  is  the  conse- 
quence. With  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  impossible  to  inculcate  those 
lessons  of  neatness  and  refinement  which  are  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  education. 

^^ Sixth — A  majority  of  School-houses  are  destitute  of  the  necessary 
outbuildings.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  privy  at  all ;  and  in  many  others 
there  is  but  one  for  a  large  School  of  both  sexes.  A  man  in  a  Christian 
land  who  would  erect  a  house  for  his  home  without  a  privy,  would  be 
considered  worse  than  a  heathen ;  yet  this  is  often  done  in  the  country 
School  Districts,  although  in  a  School  both  sexes  are  brought  together 
without  the  constant  purifying  and  restraining  influences  which  belong  to 
the  household.  Every  feeling  of  refinement,  and  even  of  decency,  is  out- 
raged by  the  exposure  thus  induced,  and  in  some  measure  the  same  re- 
sults ensue  from  having  but  one  small,  exposed  privy  for  a  largo  School. 

^^ Seventh — In  fine,  it  is  the  united  testimony  of  Superintendents,  Com- 
mittees of  Investigation,  and  Boards  of  School  Visitors,  that  in  many 
places  the  pupils  in  School  are  worse  provided  for  in  all  things  belonging 
to  comfort,  convenience,  and  the  cultivation  of  good  manners  and  morals, 
than  the  inmates  of  our  pauper-houses,  or  the  prisoners  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries.'' 

There  are  a  few  good  School-houses  in  the  State.  During  the  last 
year  the  little  Town  of  Folsom  erected  a  model  School-house,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  of  any  in  the  State. 
It  is  a  one  story  brick  house,  seventy  feet  by  thirty,  designed  to  accom- 
modate one  hundred  and  twenty  children.  Primary  and  Grammar  Depart- 
ments; is  neat  in  its  style  of  architecture,  \^ell  furnished  with  good 
desks,  beautifully  located,  and  it  cost  only  three  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  (83,600.)  It  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  untiring  labors  of  an 
enthusiastic  Teacher,  and  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  citizens 
of  "Granite  District." 

The  Cities  of  Marysville  and  Petaluma  have  well  arranged  School 
buildings.  San  Jose,  Oakland,  and  Placerville,  are  badly  in  want  of  them. 
The  little  Town  of  Brooklyn  is  redeeming  Alameda  County  by  erecting 
a  good  School-house,  with  some  pretensions  to  taste.  Watsonville  sets 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  by  voting  four 
thousand  dollars  ($4,000^  for  a  School-house.  San  Francisco  is  erecting  a 
new  brick  edifice  after  tne  plan  of  one  of  the  best  Boston  houses,  at  a 
cost  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  (?45,000,)  which  will  be  an  architec- 
tural ornament  to  the  city,  and  a  model  house  in  its  internal  arrange- 
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merits.  With  this  exception,  San  Francisco  has  very  little  to  be  proud 
of  in  the  line  of  School  architecture.  Many  of  her  School  buildings, 
though  costly,  have  no  pretensions  to  good  taste,  being  disfigured  by 
folding  doors,  and  resembling  huge  "  box-traps,"  more  than  modern 
Schoolrooms. 

At  least  a  hundred  new  School-houses  will  be  built  in  this  State  during 
the  next  two  years  A  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  legislators  wiU 
secure  well  arranged,  comfortable,  cajxacious  houses,  ornamental  in  their 
style  of  architecture,  without  being  costly.  I  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tion, that  some  provision  ought  to  oe  made  whereby  the  State  Superin- 
tendent can  furnish  suitable  plans  to  District  School  Trustees. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  irrespective  of  age,  in 
the  State,  is  returned  as  eighty-one ;  of  whom  thirty-two  are  from  San 
Francisco.  The  number  of  blind  is  returned  as  eighty-five;  of  whom 
twenty-nine  are  from  San  Francisco. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  official  duties,  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  visit  the  Asylum  for  these  unfortunates,  but  classes  from 
the  institution  were  in  attendance  at  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and 
exhibited  a  good  degree  of  proficiency.  X^e  estimation  in  which  the 
people  of  the  State  hold  this  Asylum  was  shown  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Asylum  Building  Act,  appropriating  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  (875,000.)  Will  not  the  same  people  who  cheer- 
fully voted  this  sum,  be  willing  to  raise  next  year  an  equal  amount  to 
educate  twenty  thousand  children^  who  are  growing  up  in  the  blindness  of 
ignorance  ? 


MONGODIAN,  INDIAN,  AND  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  Mongolian  or  Chinese  children  returned  by  the  School 
Census,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-five;  none  of  whom  attend  School. 

There  is  a  School  for  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  designed  prin- 
cij^Uy  for  adults. 

The  number  of  Negro  children  returned,  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five;  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixtj'-two  attend  School. 

The  School  Law  excludes  Negro,  Chinese,  and  Indian  children  from 
the  Public  Schools,  but  provides  for  the  establishment  of  separate  Schools 

for  them. 

f 

The  number  of  Schools  for  colored  children  in  the  State  is  five,  one  in 
each  of  the  following  places:  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville, 
San  Jose,  and  Stockton. 

The  number  of  Indian  children  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two;  of  which  number  San  Diego  returns  two  thousand  one 
hundred. 

In  the  City  of  Sacramento,  by  special  law,  Indian  childr^x;^  ^x^  ^^- 
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mitted  into  the  Public  Schools  with  white  children ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  education. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  thirteen  Schools  for  Indian  children,  and 
expended  on  them  last  year  four  thousand  dollars  (S4,000.) 

The  State  Superintendent  speaks  of  them  in  his  last  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Chapter  LXXI  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  enacts 
*  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  charged  with 
providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children  in  the  State. 
He  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  various  bands  in 
the  State  in  respect  to  education;  he  shall  establish  Schools  in  such 
places,  and  of  such  character  and  description,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary; 
he  shall  employ  Superintendents  for  such  Schools,  and  shall,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Controller  and  Secretary  of  State,  cause  to  be  erected, 
where  necessary,  convenient  buildings  for  their  accommodation.' 

"  Until  the  passage  of  this  Act,  only  feeble  and  fitful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  educate  the  Indian  children  and  youth  in  this  State. 
Since  then,  either  new  School-houses  have  been  built,  or  old  ones  have 
been  repaired,  on  every  one  of  the  Reservations ;  Schools  have  been 
taught  in  them  by  competent  Teachers,  text  books  have  been  furnished, 
and  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  Indian  children  have  been  far 
better  than  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  sought  by  such  means  to 
aid  in  their  civilization." 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  E.  M.  Petit,  says: 

"  In  places  where  Schools  have  been  longest  in  progress,  there  is  bet- 
ter attendance  and  more  decided  improvement,  not  only  in  the  advance- 
ment in  education  and  knowledge  of  the  English  language  by  the  pupils 
in  the  Schools,  but  the  people  generally  are  Becoming  better  informed  as 
to  current  events  and  everything  that  appertains  to  their  welfare,  social 
comfort,  and  civilization ;  many  of  them  take  regularly  weekly  and  daily 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  are  well  posted  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  A  large  number  of  them  have  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
fight  as  bravely  as  other  men  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  inspired  by 
motives — judging  by  the  letters  they  write  to  their  fiends — truly  pat- 
riotic, based  upon  an  enlightened  view  of  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  importance  of  putting  it  down. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

As  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  appointed,  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  H  member  of  a  Special  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  report  at  the  next  legislative  session,  he  cannot,  with  propriety, 
present  his  views  in  this  report. 

He  takes  the  liberty,  however,  of  quoting  the  remarks  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York : 
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"DONATION   OP  LANDS   BY   CONGRESS. 

''  On  the  second  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two,  Congress 
passed  an  Act  entitled  '  an  Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.' 

"  This  Act  apportions  to  each  loyal  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land, 
or  its  representative  equivalent  in  scrip,  in  case  there  are  no  Public  Lands 
within  its  boundaries,  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress 
to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the  apportionment  of  representation  under  the 
census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

"  It  provides  that  where  there  are  Public  Lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale 
at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (?1  25)  per  acre,  the 
quantity  to  which  such*  State  may  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such 
lands ;  but  in  ease  the  requisite  quantity  of  such  lands  does  not  lie  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  issue  'land 
scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  in  its  distributive  share; 
said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  invested 
in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per^centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks; 
and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  College,  w^here  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
in  life.' 

'*  To  this  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  issue  land  scrip  to 
the  amount  in  acres  of  its  distributive  share;  which  scrip  must  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  invested  in  *  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cen- 
tum upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks.' 

*' '  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  invested,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest 
thereon,  shall,  by  tiny  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  is 
required  to  be  replaced  by  the  State,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
remain  forever  undiminished.' 

"  A  magnificent  contribution  has  thus  been  profixjred  for  the  benefit  of 
education ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  express  by  law  its 
acceptance  thereof,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  reception  and  sale  of 
the  land  scrip  to  ^vhich  it  shall  be  entitled,  and  for  the  safe  investment  of 
the  capital  which  will  be  thus  acquired.  The  time  of  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  State  is  limited  to  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  Act  by  the  President;  but  since  any  State,  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  shall,  within  five  years,  provide  at  least  one  College  in  which 
shall  be  taught  the  branches  of  learning  above  mentioned,  early  action 
is  deemed  necessary  for  a  certain  and  proper  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment. 

**  The  undersigned  is  persuaded  that  true  economy  and  practical  wis- 
dom require  that  this  fund  shall  go  to  the  endowment  and  support  of  One 
Institution.  If  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  endow  two  or  more  Col- 
leges, the  whole  income  may  be  comparatively  useless.  The  division  of 
it  into  two  parts  will  be  made  the  entering  wedge  for  applications  for 
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another  and  another  division,  until  the  whole  will  be  so  divided  among 
many,  that  not  any  one  will  be  complete  in  its  facilities  for  instruction. 
The  State  has  at  various  times  made  grants  of  land  and  money  to  Col- 
leges and  Academies,  till  the  aggregate  sum  amounts  to  millions.  It  has 
from  time  to  time  given  a  pittance  here  and  a  pittancQ  there ;  and  it  is 
not  to  bo  denied  that,  in  numerous  instances,  the  chief  result  of  its  bounty 
has  been  to  enable  many  of  these  institutions  to  prolong  a  precarious 
existence,  too  weak  to  be  of  real  public  utility. 

"  With  the  growing  prosperity  and  accumulating  wealth  of  the  country, 
there  arises  the  demand  for  a  more  learned  class  of  intellectual  leaders, 
who,  furnished  with  the  means  and  leisure  necessary  in  the  prosecution 
of  philosophic  investigation,  may  be  induced  to  pursue  science  for  the 
sake  of  science  itself,  irrespective  at  first  of  any  immediate  practical 
benefit;  and  who,  finally,  having  acted  as  pioneers  in  the  front  of  discov- 
ery, and  as  gatherers  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  learned  of  other 
countries  and  of  other  ages,  shall  in  turn  bestow  upon  the  great  public 
the  conclusions  of  their  wisdom,  and  thus  contribute  a  most  ample  equiv- 
alent for  the  privileges  assigned  them.  We  need  only  direct  attention  to 
the  Universities  of  Europe,  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  plan  which  there 
furnishes  such  numerous  patterns  of  rip^  scholarship  and  so  many  ex- 
am])lcs  of  successful  research  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
What  we  need,  most  emphatically,  therefore,  is  the  establishment  of 
One  Institution,  adequately  endowed,  offering  ample  inducements  to 
learned  men  to  become  its  inmates,  and  supplied  with  every  attainable 
facility  for  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  literary  and  philo- 
sophical learning,  as  well  as  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  industrial  and  professional  pursuits.  Its  corps  of  Teachers 
should  bo  composed  of  men  of  vigorous  natural  endowments  and  the  best 
culture,  and  in  number  suflicient  to  allow  a  complete  division  of  labor. 
When  thus  appointed,  the  doors  of  the  institution  should  be  open  to  all 
who  are  prepared  to  enter ;  it  should  be  free,  so  that  lads  born  in  pov- 
erty and  obscurity,  who  may  have  shown  themselves  to  be  meritorious  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  shall  not  be  excluded." 


CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Under  authority  of  an  Act,  approved  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  Hvo  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  to  this  State  by  Act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  reserved  by  the  State  Constitution  for  School 
purposes,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  convert  the 
proceeds  "into  bonds  of  the  Civil  Funded  Debt  of  the  State,  bearing 
seven  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and  to  keep  such  bonds  as  a  special 
deposit  in  his  custody,  marked  *  School  Fund,'  to  the  credit  of  said 
School  Fund." 

This  provision  was  never  complied  with,  for  payments  were  made  in 
depreciated  scrip,  or  Controller's  warrants ;  the  scrip  paid  in  was  can- 
celled, and  to  this  extent  the  School  Fund  was  'used  by  the  State  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  The  State,  therefore, 
owed  to  the  School  Fund  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  ($475,520,)  derived  from  the  sale 
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of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  sold  prior  to  April  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  The  State  has  always  recognized  this  debt  by  appropriating 
annually  for  School  purposes  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at  seven  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  this  indebtedness.  But  the  School 
Department  was  placed  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  annual  General 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  if  no  appropriation  was  made,  as  was  the  case 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
there  was  no  redress. 

An  Act,  approved  April  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
provides  for  the  gradual  funding  of  this  unfunded  debt  to  the  School  Fund, 
by  requiring,  that  whenever  State  bonds  are  rbdoemod,  such  bonds,  to  such 
amount  as  shall  thus  be  redeemed  with  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  (8475,520,)  shall 
not  be  cancelled,  but  shall  bo  kept  as  a  special  deposit  in  the  custody  of 
the  Treasurer,  marked  *' School  Fund,"  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  purposes  as  are  the  bonds  directly  purchased  for  said  School  Fund. 

Under  this  Act,  the  bonds  redeemed  during  the  year,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  School  Fund,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  (§107.000,)  leaving  a  balance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twent}'  dollars  ($268,520)  yet  to  be 
funded.  In  four  years,  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  School 
Fund  will  be  funded^  without  additional  taxation,  and  without  encroach- 
ments on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State. 

Under  Act  of  September  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the 
law  directs  that  the  principal  received  from  the  sale  of  School  Lands  shall 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  seven  per  cent  bonds,  marked  ^'  School 
Fund."  This  law  has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  The  five  hundred 
thousand  acre  grant  is  all  sold,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two : 


*'  Sold  under  School  Land  warrants  issued  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  April  23d,  1858 

Sold  for  cash  since  the  passage  of  the' Act  of  April  23d,  1858. 


Total  disposed  of. 


237,760.00 
261,197.83 


498,957.83 


"  Leaving  a  balance  of  one  thousand  and  forty-two  and  seventeen  one- 
hundredths  acres,  which  4S  reserved  as  a  margin  to  correct  errors  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  grant." 

SIXTEENTH   AND   THIRTY-SIXTH    SECTIONS. 

By  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Congress 
granted  to  California  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each 
township  for  the  support  of  Schools. 

Under  Act  of  April  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  were  sold  by 
Boards  of  Supervi*;or8,  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  land  sold  happened  to  lie.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  the  State  Superintendent,  Honorable  A.  J.  Moulder,  recom- 
mended that  the  "  township  plan "  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
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proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  8eetions*should  be  consolidated  into  a  Gen- 
eral School  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  apportioned  semi- 
annually, on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  between  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  his  ninth  annual  report,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  Common  State 
Fund  were  so  fully  and  ably  set  forth  that  the  Legislature  made  provi- 
sion for  so  consolfdating  the  School  Fund  by  Act  or  April  twenty  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  has  been  affirmed. 

By  the  same  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  those  sections 
conceded  to  belong  to  the  State,  and  of  the  lands  selected  in  lieu  of 
School  sections  settled  on  before  survey  or  covered  by  private  claims. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  have  been  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ($1  25)  per  acre, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  ($360,000.)  Pur- 
chasers are  allowed  a  credit  upon  eighty  per  cent  of  the  principal,  pro- 
vided they  pay  regularly,  in  advance,  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent 
per  annum  upon  the  unpaid  principal. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  sold  prior  to  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -one,  were 
placed  to  the  credit  of  School  Districts  in  the  township  in  which  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  happened  to  lie,  and  hence  has  arisen 
a  difficulty  to  which  my  predecessor  twice  alluded  in  his  reports,  and  to 
which  I  again  call  attention  by  quoting  his  remarks: 

"  Section  eight  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections,  declares  that  'all- moneys  heretofore  derived  as 
principal  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein  designated,  and  sold  under  the 
Act  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  approved  April 
twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
counties  in  which  such  lands  have  been  sold  into  the  State  School  Fund; 
and  if  not  so  paid,  such  counties  shall  have  a  sum  deducted  from  the  pro 
rata  the}-  would  be  entitled  to  under  this  Act  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
tained by  them.'  In  several  of  the  counties  a  number  of  School  sections 
have  been  sold  under  the  Act  of  April  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  and  the  proceeds  have  been  paid  into  the  County  Treasu- 
ries. I'he  Superintendent  has  no  means  of  ascertaining,  officially,  in 
what  counties  such  lands  have  been  disposed  of,  how  many  acres  have 
been  sold,  or  to  what  sum  the  proceeds  amount.  Nor  can  he  determine 
whether  these  counties  have  paid  the  proceeds  into  the  State  School 
Fund  or  not.  It  is  impossible  for  him,  therefore,  ^  to  deduct  from  the 
pro  rata  such  a  county  would  bo  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
retained  by  it.'  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  this  amount.  But  if 
there  were,  another  difficulty  would  arise.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  belong  exclusively,  under  the  Act 
of  April  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  township  in  which  they  happen  to  lie — not  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  count}'  at  large. 

"  Even  in  the  same  county,  certain  townships  possess  School  sections, 
while  others  have  not  an  acre  of  land. 

*'  The  State  Superintendent,  under  existing  laws,  apportions  the  School 
Fund  among  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  not  among  the  counties. 
Certain  districts,  and  in  many  instances  only  fragments  of  districts,  in- 
cluded within  the  bounds  of  favored  townships,  receive  the  benefits  of 
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the  Fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  townships'  lands,  while  others  are 
excluded  from  those  benefits. 

"  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  deduct  any  sum  from  a  county's  pro 
rata  when  such  deduction  would  operate  equally  to  the  injury  of  the 
favored  and  the  excluded  districts." 

The  revised  School  law  requires  School  Trustees  to  refort  to  the  County 
Superintendents  the  amount  of  money  received  as  interest  on  Township 
School  Funds,  but  no  such  returns  have  been  made,  simply  because  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Trustees  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  such  Fund. 
The  County  Treasurers  evidently  have  no  knowledge  of  its  existence,  as 
the  column  for  "  Township  Fund"  is  uniformly  left  blank.  If  this  Town- 
ship Fund  is  not  a  myth,  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the 
County  Clerk  to  report  the  amount  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Superintendent  should  be  authorized  to  deduct  from 
the  pro  rata  of  the  districts  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sum  received  as 
interest  on  the  Township  Fund. 

The  School  Lands  sold  by  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties, 
under  Act  of  April  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  the  Surveyor-General,  are  as  follows  : 


Counties. 


Acres. 


"  Merced .. 
Humboldt 
Placer  


Sacramento. 
San  Joaquin 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Stanislaus... 

Tehama 

Tulare 


Total,  as  far  as  reported 


680.00 

880.00 

4,400.00 

1,031.00 

6.433.00 

720.00 

2,320.00 

160.00 

336.00 

280.00 

1,480.00 


18,720.00 


"  A  law  should  bo  passed  requiring  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each 
county  to  report  to  the  Controller  or  Kegister  of  the  State  Land  Office, 
the  amount  of  lands  sold,  and  the  price  for  which  the  same  was  sold, 
under  the  Act  of  April  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
in  order  that  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  the  Act  of  April  twenty- 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  may  be  carried  out. 


UNIVEESITY  FUND. 

The  exact  condition  of  this  Fund  was  so  well  set  forth  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Ileport  of  the 
Department,  that  I  quote  his  remarks  in  full : 

10 
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m 
"THE   UNIVERSITY   FUND. 

"  By  section  twelve  of  an  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  handred 
and  fifty-three,  Congress  granted  to  California  seven tj^'-t wo  sections,  or 
forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  Seminaiy  of 
Learning.  By  an  Act  of  our  Ijegislature,  approved  April  twentj-third, 
eighteen  hundrecl  and  fifty-eiglit,  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of 
these  lands.  It  was  directed  tliat  they  should  he  sold  in  the  same  man- 
ner, on  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  the  anscrfd 
portions  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  law,  thirty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  have 
been  sold  to  date,  leaving  but  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
acres  unsold. 

"  At  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (81  25)  per  acre,  the  price  fixed 
by  the  law,  these  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres  would  bring  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($57,000.) 

"  it  was  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  shoald 
be  paid  into  the  School  Land  Fund,  and,  from  time  to  time,  shoald  be 
invested  in  State  seven  per  cent  bonds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  School 
Fund. 

"•  It  was  further  directed  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  Act,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  take  and  use 
fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($57,600)  of  any  money  belong- 
ing to  the  School  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bonds;  and  when 
said  bonds  had  been  so  purchased,  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Treasurer  of  State,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  special  deposit,  marked  *  Sem- 
inary Fund,*  to  the  credit  of  said  Fund.  All  interest  paid  into  the 
Treasury  on  said  Seminary  bonds  was  to  be  invested  in  State  bonds  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  But  neither  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly- 
nine,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  has  the  Board  of  Examiners  purchased 
the  bonds  for  the  Seminary  Fund,  as  by  this  law  required. 

"  This  Fund  is,  in  fact,  a  myth.  Most  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it 
have  been  sold,  and  the  School  Fund  proper  has  received  the  proceeds 
and  the  semi-annual  interest  thereon. 

"  It  is  full  time  that  the  debt  so  long  due  to  the  Seminary  Fund  should 
bo  settled. 

*'  The  account  stands  as  follows  : 


"  Due  hi/  School  Fund  to  Scrninarf/  Fund: 

For  principal  due  by  law,  April  23d,  1850 

For  four  years'  interest,  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  to 
April  23d,  1863 

Total 


$57,600 
16,128 


873,728 


99 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  quite  generally  prevailed,  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  holds  the  only  sinecure  oflSce  in  the 
State ;  that  he  has  little  to  do,  except  to  allow  his  Clerk  to  make  up  the 
annual  report,  and  take  pleasure  trips  up  and  down  the  Sacramento,  in 
search  of  nis  monthly  salary  of  State  scrip.  For  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing this  notion,  and  showing  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  some- 
thing to  do  besides  sitting  in  his  office  chair,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  official 

WORK   FOR   THE   TEAR. 

The  first  three  months  after  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office,  January, 
February,  and  March,  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  revision  of  the 
School  Law  under  the  direction  of  the  legislative  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion. April  was  occupied  in  revising  the  forms  and  blanks  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  making  arrangements  for  a  State  Teachers'  Institute.  The 
Institute  in  May,  and  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examination,  made  that  month  an  unusually  busy  one.  June,  July, 
and  August  were  given  to  travelling,  lecturing,  and  visiting  Schools ;  Sep- 
tember was  devoted  to  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  October  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department. 

CIRCULARS. 

In  March,  an  Institute  circular  of  twenty  pages,  addressed  to  County 
Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Trustees,  was  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  four  thousand  copies  distributed  among  the  various  School 
officers.  In  June,  a  second  circular ,'of  sixteen  pages,  was  issued  to  School 
Trustees,  instructing  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  were  prepared  for 
publication  in  the  office,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  copies  were 
sent  to  the  Teachers  and  School  officers  of  the  State. 

FORMS   AND   BLANKS. 

The  revised  forms  and  blanks  prepared  in  the  Department,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  new  School  Law,  are  as  follows : 

Public  School  Register;  Public  School  Teacher's  Report;  Public  School 
Trustees'  Report;  School  Census  Marshal's  Report;  Appointment  of 
School  Census  Marshal ;  Trustees'  Certificate  of  Election ;  Appointment 
of  School  Trustees;  Trustees' Order  Book  on  County  Superintendent; 
Election  Posters;  Public  School  Teacher's  Oath  of  Allegiance;  State 
Series  of  Text  Books;  State  Tax  Petition  ;  State  Educational  Diploma; 
State  Teacher's  Certificate;  County  Certificate;  Temporary  Certificate; 
County  Superintendent's  Report ;  Supplementary  Report  of  County  Super- 
intendent; County  Treasurer's  Report;  Order  Books  for  Department  of 
Instruction  ;  County  Superintendent's  Warrant  Book. 

The  preparation  of  all  the  foregoing  forms  and  blanks  involved  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  School  laws  of  otner  States,  and  occupied  no  small  share 
of  time.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  secure  a  system  of  reports  inferior 
in  no  respect  to  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  printing  of 
these  forms  was  executed  by  the  State  Printei,  with  neatness  and  dis- 
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patch,  and  typographically  their  appearance  is  a  credit  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

POSTAGE   AND  EXPRESSAGE. 

More  than  ^ye  hundred  packages  have  been  sent  from  the  oflSce  to 
County  Superintendents  and  School  officers,  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Ex- 

Eress ;  and  at  least  three  thousand  documents  and  small  packages  have 
een  sent  b^'  mail  directly  to  the  address  of  Trustees  and  Teachers.  The 
number  of  blanks  and  forms  published  and  sent  out  during  the  year,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  will  show  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  way  of  printing  and  postage : 


Eevised  School  Law 

Institute  Circular 

Trustees'  Circular 

Institute  Proceedings 

School  Ecgisters 

Election  posters  in  April 

Election  posters  in  August 

Reports  of  Teachers 

Reports  of  Teachers 

Reports  of  Census  Marshals 

Trustees'  Certificate  of  Election. 
Trustees'  Order  Books 


Oath  of  Allegiance 

County  Teachers'  Certificates. 
State  Educational  Diplomas.. 

State  Certificates 

Temporary  Certificates 


4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,400 
i;200 
4,000 
4,00(7 
3,000 
1,500 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
50 
100 
1,000 


TRAVELLING,    AND   TRAVELLING   EXPENSES. 

Section  nine  of  the  Revised  School  Law  reads  as  follows  : 

"Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  travel  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  neglecting  his  other  official  duties,  during  at  least  four 
months  of  each  year,  for  the  puri)08e  of  visiting  Schools,  of  consulting 
with  County  Superintendents,  of  lecturing  before  County  Institutes,  and 
of  addressing  public  assemblies  on  subjects  pertaining  to  Public  Schools; 
and  the  actual  travelling  expenses  incurred  b}'  the  Superintendent  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  and  paid  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  in  the  same  manner  as  claims  upon  said  Fund  are  now  allowed, 
audited,  and  paid  ;  2)rov\(Jedy  that  the  sum  so  expended  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  niay  be  necessary,  is  hereby  annually  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  the  same." 

In  compliance  with  this  requisition  of  the  law,  I  have  lectured  and  vis- 
ited Schools  in  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo,  San 
Francisco,  Contra  Costa,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Sacramento,  Solano,  Napa, 
and  Sonoma,  having  travelled  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  delivered 
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thirty  lectures  and  addresses  on  Public  Schools,  and  visited  ninety«five 
Schools. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifloenth  fiscal  year,  my  travelling  expenses,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  ($300,)  were  paid  by  myself,  the  old  law,  with  a  liberality 
like  that  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  kindly  allowing  the  Superintendent  to 
visit  all  the  Schools  in  the  State  and  lecture  in  every  School-house,  pro- 
vided, '*  no  expense  was  incurred  to  the  State." 

Travelling  expenses  were  incurred  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ($350,)  which 
were  paid  by  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  the  Re- 
vised School  Law,  which,  with  the  same  Pickwickian  spirit  of  liberality, 
requires  the  Superintendent  to  pay  out  cash,  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof 
State  scrip  worth  seventy  cents  (70  cents)  on  a  dollar.  This  is  a  very 
economical  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  a  decidedly  ex- 
pensive luxury  to  the  State  Superintendent.  Stage  drivers  and  hotel 
keepers  not  being  willing  to  take  orders  on  the  State  Controller,  "in 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  State,"  the  Superintendent  con- 
fined his  travels  to  the  most  economical  routes,  and  utterly  failed  to 
fisit  the  more  distant  counties.  The  Superintendent  respectfully  asks 
the  Legislature  that  a  law  ma}'^  be  passed  compelling  stage  drivers  to 
take  orders  on  the  State  Controller  as  "  legal  tenders,"  or  that  some 
other  provision  may  be  made  whereby  his  actual  travelling  expenses 
shall  be  paid,  otherwise  he  will  bo  compelled  to  remain  at  home  ''  from 
want  of  funds."  • 

SALARY. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  nominally 
three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,000,)  payable  in  State  scrip,  worth,  at  the 
current  rate  of  brokers'  discount  on  needy  officials,  seventy  cents  (70 
cents)  on  the  dollar,  equivalent  to  a  cash  salary  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  ($2,000.)  Deducting  from  this  the  loss  on  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($1,700)  is  a  fair  cash 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  salary  the  Superintendent  actually  draws 
from  the  State. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was  originally  four  thousand  dollars 
('$4,000)  per  annum.  Next,  it  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  five  hun- 
ared  dollars  ($3,500,)  and,  last  year,  to  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.^ 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  office  should  be  a  sinecure,  this  is  too  mucn; 
if  it  be  expected  that  the  Superintendent  shall  perform  the  work*  so 
necessar}'  to  bo  done,  it  is  too  little. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is 
paid  a  cash  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  a  year,  and  no  one 
thinks  it  too  high.  Is  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
any  less  responsible,  or  are  the  duties  any  less  arduous  ?  The  Teachers* 
of  the  San  Francisco  High  School  are  paid  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  ($2,700)  a  year  in  cash,  and  the  Principal  of  a  City  Grammar 
School  receives  a  salary  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  ($1,900) 
per  annum. 

Without  being  inclined  to  overrate  th'e  duties  of  the  office,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  State  Superintendent  ought  to  receive  as  high  a  salary 
as  the  Master  of  a  Grammar  School.  Were  I  not  the  incumbent,  I  should 
say  that  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ought  to 
be  raised  to  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  per  annum,  the  salary  paid 
other  State  officers. 
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While  the  position  may  not  be  as  responsible  as  that  of  some  State 
offices,  the  personal  labor  which  the  Superintendent  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  is  quite  as  great.  The  office  is  allowed  only  one  Clerk,  and  the 
Superintendent  is  required  to  act  as  Travelling  Agent,  in  addition  to 
other  duties. 

In  many  States,  a  Special  Travelling  Agent  is  employed,  whose  sole 
business  is  to  lecture  and  visit  Schools.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  more  intimately  related  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  State  than  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania  is 
as  follows :  State  Superintendent,  Deputy  Superintendent,  four  Clerks, 
and  a  Messenger. 

In  a  new  State  like  ours,  the  work  of  the  State  Superintendent  is  that 
of  organizing,  and  there  is  no  limit, to  efibrts  in  this  direction.  During 
the  past  year,  without  the  voluntary  assistance  of  Teachers,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  promptly  performed  the  work  of 
the  office,  in  addition  to  outside  duties. 

Whether  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  be  raised  or  not,  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  so  long  as  he  holds  the 
office,  but  necessity  may  compel  him,  before  long,  to  resign  the  positioif 
and  teach  some  District  School  to  earn  a  living. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

Last  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  were  allowed  to  his  office.  Of  this  number,  fifty  were 
sent  to  the  County  Superintendents — one  copy  to  each ;  ^flj  to  the 
press,  a  few  to  the  Eastern  educational  journals,  and  one  copy  was  re- 
tained for  use  in  the  office. 

I  have  received  during  the  year  the  reports  of  all  the  loyal  States,  and 
when  asked  for  the  report  of  California  in  exchange,  I  have  been  under 
the  mortifying  necessity  of  stating  that  the  Legislature  had  placed  the 
Department  on  so  economical  a  footing  it  Was  too  poor  to  supply  a  single 
copy. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  standing  provision,  has  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  to  obtain  and  forward,  at  the  public  expeme,  books  and  other 
documents  containing  information  respecting  the  literary,  charitable, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  applications  are  received 
from  time  to  time  from  the  authorities  of  other  States  or  of  foreign 
countries. 

In  many  of  the  States  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  supplied  to  every  School  officer.  The  number  of  copies  which 
.  ought  to  be  allowed  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  is  as  follows: 


County  Superintendents,  ten  copies  eajch 

Boards  of  Public  School  Trustees,  one  copy  each. 

Public  School  Teachers,  one  copy  each 

Eastern  Exchanges 

Total 


450 
800 
900 
500 


2,650 
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The  people  need  information  relating  to  educational  movements,  and 
I  know  of  no  measure  better  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  official 
duty  among  School  officers,  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  which  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  The  policy  of  economizing 
in  the  printing  of  a  few  hundred  copies  of  such  a.report  may  justly  be 
characterized  as  '*  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSES. 

For  the  fifteenth  fiscal  year  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty  dollars  (850) 
was  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office — but  that 
liberality  was  not  without  qualification,  for  fifty  dollars  (860)  was  de- 
ducted from  the  usual  amount  appropriated  for  light,  fuel,  and  stationery. 
The  total  amount  of  the  "Appropriation  for  Contingent  Expenses''  was 
expended  as  follows : 


One  copy  qf  Johnson's  Atlas. 
One  Standing  Desk  for  office.. 

Total  Expenditures 

Amount  of  Appropriation 

Balance  on  hand 


815  00 
35  00 


850  00 
850  00 


800  00 


Minor  "contingents"  to  the  amount  of  some  seventy  dollars  (870) 
have  been  paid  by  the  Superintendent  out  of  the  somewhat  scanty  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  X)f  Controller's  warrants. 

The  office  rooms  of  the  Department  can  hardly  be  said  to  very  credit- 
ably represent  the  State.  They  contain  three  chairs,  two  of  which  are 
broken;  one  tolerable  table,  and  one  rickety  one;  a  threadbare  carpet; 
and  an  abundance  of  venerable  and  antique  School  books.  In  respect 
to  furniture  generally,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  country  School-houses  of 
the  State. 

The  appropriation  for  rent  being  insufficient,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vailing antipathy  to  "  Controller's  warrants,"  the  Superintendent  has 
had  the  pleasure,  in  addition  to  numberless  little  contingent  items,  of 
paying  five  dollars  (85)  a  mouth  cash  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  office 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education^ 
bound  files  of  all  State  Teachers'  journals,  and  the  educational  periodi- 
cals of  other  countries.  As  the  office  is  daily  visited  by  Teachers  and 
School  officers  ft*ora  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  should  contain  all  new  maps, 
charts,  books,  apparatus,  and  School  appliances.  In  view  of  all  these 
wants,  I  most  respectfully  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars (8500)  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  (82,600.) 
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DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS. 


The  following  appropriations  will  bo  needed  for  each  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seven  teen  th  fiscal  years  : 


For  what  Purpose. 


Sixteenth  Year. 


Serenteenth  Year. 


Postage  and  Expressage , 

Rent  of  Office 

Lights,  Fuel,  and  Stationery 

Contingent  Expenses 

Travelling  Expenses 

Total 


9800 
500 
300 
600 

•  ,000 


$3,100 


DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  deficiency  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fift}^  dollars  ($250)  is 
required  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  month  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three — fourteenth 
fiscal  year.  The  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  from 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($3,500)  to  three  thousand  dollars, 
($3,000,^  did  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
my  predecessor — December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — 
and  as  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  fourteenth 
fiscal  year  was  only  three  thousand  dollars,  (§3,000,)  it  was  exhaasted 
on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  An  appro- 
priation of  seventy-five  dollars  (S75)  for  contingent  office  expenses  ought, 
in  justice,  to  be  made;  for  stationery,  light,  and  fuel,  fifty  dollars  ($50); 
and  for  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  the  month  of  June,  after  the 
revised  law  took  effect,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  fiscal 
year,  sixty-six  dollars  ($6().) 


STATEMENT 


Of  the  Expenditure  of  Appropriations  made  to  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction— Fourteenth  Fiscal  Year. 


Eentof  Office 

Postage  and  Expressage 

Stationery,  Lights,  and  Fuel 
Travelling  Expenses 

Total 


9360  00 

569  35 

190  12 

66  00 


ei,185  37 
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STATEMENT 


Of  Expenditures  during  the  Fifteenth  Fiscal  Year,  from  Jvly  \st,  1863,  to 

December  \st,  1863. 


Kent  of  Office 

Postage  and  Expressage 

Stationery,  Lights,  and  Fuel 

Travelling  Expenses 

Contingou t  Expenses 

Total 

Staie  Teaclhers^  Institute, 

Rent  of  Hall,  Reporter,  and  Lecturers  .... 


ei87  50 

316  96 

72  50 

311  25 

50  00 

$938  20 

$1,898  69 


SEAL. 


JOHN  SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to,  before  mo,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

W.  O.  ANDREWS, 
Notary  Public,  San  Francisco,  California. 


STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  most  important  measure  which  demands  the  attention  of  legisla- 
tors, is  that  of  a  State  School  tax  for  the  better  maintenance  of  Public 
SqIiooIs.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  State  when 
the  Absolute  necessity  of  such  action  can  be  fully  demonstrated,  and  when 
the  efficiency  of  the  Schools  cannot  bo  greatly  increased  without  it. 
Whenever  the  question  of  increased  taxation  is  agitated,  it  is  duo  to.tax 
payers  and  property  holders  that  good  and  sufficient  reasons  should  be 
Jxplicitly  set  forth,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  shown  that  the  public 
good  requires  it.  The  condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  as  exhibited  by 
the  statistical  returns,  will  bo  to  many  minds  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  a  State  School  tax ;  but  the  importance  of  the  question  de- 
mands that  argument  should  bo  added  to  the  weight  of  facts  and  figures. 

Our  American  system  of  Free  Schools  is  based  upon  two  fundamental 
principles  or  axioms : 

First — That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Republican  or  Representative 
Government,  as  an  act  op  self-preservation,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  every  child; 

Second — That  the  property  op  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  pay 

FOR  THAT  EDUCATION. 
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Simple  propositions,  they  seem ;  yet  they  have  been  recognized  and 
acted  upon  in  no  other  country  but  our  own.  Other  nations,  it  is  true, 
have  their  national  systems  of  instruction  partially  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, and  under  Government  control;  but  no  nation  in  the  historj' of 
the  world  has  ever  organized  a  system  of  Schools  like  ours,  controlled 
directly  by  the  people,  supported  by  taxation ;  free  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  wealth,  or  class ;  and  training  all  children  alike,  whether 
foreign  or  native  born,  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties, 
rights,  privileges,  and  honors  of  American  citizens. 

In  the  minds  of  the  hard-fisted,  iron-willed  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  where,  under  the  wintry  sky  of  suffering,  want,  and  war,  the  germs 
of  our  American  School  system  struggled  into  existence.  Common 
Schools  and  taxation  were  as  inseparably  connected  as  were  taxation 
and  representation. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  old  Colonial  laws  will  show  how  early  our 
Free  School  system  sprang  into  existence.  A  section  of  the  Massachus- 
etts Colony  laws  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-two  reads  as  follows : 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth;  and  whereas,  many  parents  and 
masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind;  it  is 
ordered  that  the  Selectmen  of  every  town  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first:  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer 
so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  teach^  by  themselves,  or 
otiiersy  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein." 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  this  law  was  followed  by  another, 
to  the  end,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  "  thai  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
the  grave^of  our  fathers  in  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth,'*  which  required 
every  town  of  fifty  families  to  provide  a  Teacher  to  instruct  all  the 
children  of  the  town  in  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town  of  a  hun- 
dred families  to  set  up  a  Grammar  vSchool,  with  a  Teacher  competent  to 
fit  young  men  for  the  University ;  the  expense  of  these  Schools  to  be 
borne  by  the  town,  or  by  the  parents,  as  the  town  should  determine. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  law  provided  that  these  Schofbls 
should  be  supported  exclusively  by  tax  levied  on  all  th^  property  of  the  town. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  passed  the 
following  law : 

^^ Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature,  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  Court 
doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  government,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained  to 
teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds, 
to  he  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants.** 

The  following  is  the  old  Colonial  Connecticut  law  for  "  appointing, 
encouraging,  and  supporting  Schools :" 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same:  That  Every 
Town  within  this  Colony  wherein  there  is  but  one  Ecclesiastical  Society, 
and  wherein  there  are  Seventy  House  Holders  or  Families,  or  upwardis, 

• 
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shall  be  at  least  Eleven  Months  in  each  Year  Provided  with  and  shall 
Keep  and  Maintain  One  good  and  sufficient  School  for  the  Teaching 
and  In8tructin«r  of  Youth  and  Children  to  Read  and  Write,  which  School 
8hall  be  steadily  Supplied  with,  and  Kept,  by  a  Master,  sufficiently  and 
suitably  Qualified  for  that  Service. 

'•And,  also,  there  shall  be  a  Grammar  School  Set  up.  Kept,  and  con- 
stantly maintained  in  every  Head  or  County  town  of  the  several  Coun- 
ties, that  are  or  shall  be  Made  in  the  Colony,  Which  shall  be  steadily 
Kept  by  some  Discreet  Person  of  good  Conversation,  and  well  Skilled 
in  and  Acquainted  with  the  Learned  Languages,  Especially  Greek  and 
Latin.'' 

For  the  support  of  these  Schools,  a  tax  of  -'Forty  Shillings"  upon  . 
every  ♦*  Thousand    Pounds   in    the    Lists  of   the    Eespectivo   Towns," 
was  levied  and  collected. 

Many  of  the  wealthy  counties  of  California  levy,  this  year,  a  smaller 
School  tax  than  was  paid  by  the  hard-fisted  colonists  of  Connecticut. 

Horace  Mann,  in  his  Tenth  Annual  Massachusetts  Eeport,  said  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the 
measure  which  aimed  at  universal  education  through  the  establishment 
of  Free  Schools.  As  a  fact,  it  had  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history; 
and,  as  a  theory,  it  could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  for- 
midable array  of  argument  and  experience  than  w^as  ever  marshalled 
against  any  other  institution  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its 
soundness.  Two  centuries  of  successful  operation  now  proclaim  it  to 
be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  and  as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested. 
Every  community  in  the  civilized  world  awards  it  the  meed  of  praise, 
and  States  at  home,  and  nations  abroad,  in  the  order  of  their  intelli- 
gence, arc  copying  the  bright  example.  What  we  call  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Christendom  are  approaching,  by  slow  degrees,  to  the  moral 
elevation  which  our  ancestors  reached  at  a  single  bound;  and  the  tardy 
convictions  of  the  one  have  been  assimilating,  through  a  period  of  two 
centuries,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  other. 

•'  The  establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  one  of  those  grand  mental 
and  moral  experiments  whose  ettects  could  not  be  developed  and  made 
manifest  in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its 
founders;  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful,  both  to  God  and  man, 
for  its  unnumbered  blessings  ?  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  must  be 
tested  by  our  eftbrts  to  perpetuate  and  to  improve  what  they  established. 
The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering." 

.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  an  ordinance  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  Public  Lands,  was  introduced  into  the  old  Congress,  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  passed  on  the  tw^entieth  of  May,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  should  be  reserved 
•*  for  the  maintenance  of  Public  Schools." 

The  celebrated  ordinance  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land  ordinance  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  further  declared,  that  '*  Relkuon,  Morality,  and 
Knoav LEDGE,  being  ncceiisari/  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind^ 
Schools,  and  the  means  of  Education,  shall  he  forever  encouraged  J' 

As  the  results  of  t^is  noble  policy,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  acres  of 
the  Public  Lands  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
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Yet  our  Free  School  System,  like  the  pine  upon  its  native  hills,  was  a 
plant  of  slow  growth ;  the  reason  why,  perhaps,  it  is  so  firmly  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Only  three  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
had  made  any  constitutional  provision  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools. 
But  State  has  followed  State,  one  after  another  wheeling  into  line,  until 
now  nearly  every  loyal  State  has  recognized  the  democratic  principle 
that  Free  Schools  should  be  supported  by  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes  of  .the  people. 

California  remains  the  most  striking  exception,  for  only  abont  one 
third  of  her  Schools  are  Free  Schools;  two  thirds  being  partly  main- 
tained by  tuition — thus  taxing  individuals  instead  of  property. 

The  money  raised  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  in  the  different 
States  is  usually  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

Fir$t — Interest  on  School  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Public 
Lands  reserved  for  School  purposes  by  the  General  Government; 

Sectmd — County  or  township  tax ; 

Third — District  tax  ;  and. 

Fourth — State  tax. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  assess  a  direct  State 
tax  for  the  support  of  Schools,  in  addition  to  county  or  township  and 
district  taxes.  The  example  of  other  and  older  States  may  teach  a  use- 
ful lesson  to  California. 

Illinois  has  a  right  to  be  heard  first  of  all;  for,  as  the  fruit  of  her  no- 
ble and  liberal  provision  for  her  Public  Schools — those  nurseries  of  patri- 
otism— she  has  sent  Jive  thoiismid  of  her  patriotic  Teachers  into  the  Na- 
tional Army,  and  stands  credited  by  the  Government  with  eight  thou- 
sand men  over  all  requisitions.  Well  may  the  State  (so  long  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  grad- 
uate of  a  District  School  in  Yermont — which  has  sent  another  of  her 
adopted  sons,  also  a  Public  School  boy,  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  in  its  most  dangerous  crisis)  be  proud  of  her  record  and  of  her 
Schools.  She  has  a  School  Fund  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars, 
($4,000,000)  J  she  raised  by  district  taxes  last  year,  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  (61,000,000) ;  and  yet,  in  addition,  she  raised  a  State  School 
tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  following  communication  from  the  State  Sui^erintendent  of  Illi- 
nois explains  itself: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  23d,  1863.  j 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  State  of  California : 

Very  Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  August  twentieth  was  received  in 
due  time,  and  would  have  received  an  earlier  reply  but  for  my  protracted 
absence  from  home. 

I  herewith  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  ^the  information 
requested,  and  hope  you  may  find  it  serviceable  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  yours. 

That  portion  of  our  Common  School  Fund  which  is  derived  from  a 
direct  State  tax,  and  which  is  denominated  the  "  State  Tax  Fund,"  is 
raised  by  the  annual  levy  and  assessment,  by  legislative  authority, 
under  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  ^^  establish  and  main- 
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tain  a  system  of  Free  Schools,"  of  a  tax  of  two  mills  ad  valorem  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Following  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  of  State  tax  apportioned  to  the  counties  by  our 
State  Auditor  for  a  term  of  years,  commencing  with  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  including  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  Of  the  amounts  so  apportioned,  you  will  observe  that  the 
maximum  was  reached  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  since  which 
year  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  This  fact  is  attributable,  not  to  any 
'*  change  of  base  "  in  our  tax-raising  policy,  but  simply  to  the  diminished 
valuation  of  property,  consequent  upon  the  monetary  reverses  of  4;he 
country. 

Amounts  of  State  Tax  Apportioned  to  the  Counties, 


Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -six.... 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 


$606,809  51 
660,000  00 
743,000  00 
763,231  00 
738;i83  00 
678,751  00 
664,000  00 


We  think  the  lowest  point  of  depression  has  been  reached,  and  antici- 
pate an  increase  of  the  amount  of  State  tax  corresponding  with  the 
recent  increased  valuation  of  property. 

Most  truly  yours, 

JOHN  P.  BROOKS, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Michigan  stands  side  by  side  with  Illinois  in  the  assessment  of  a  two 
mill  tax.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  that  State : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Office  of  Su2)erintendent,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Sept.  12th,  1863.  ) 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  California: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  twentieth  ultimo,  I  have  to 
say :  Our  Statute  School  tax  is,  per  annum,  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
the  property,  assessed  value ;  which  is  one  half  to  two  thirds  the  real 
value.  The  aggregate  last  year  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoa- 
sand  dollars  ^8250,000.)  This  can  be  used  only  for  paving  Teachers.  .  It 
was  increasea  from  one  mill  to  two  mills  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  times,  nobody  has  made  any  effort  to  go 
back  to  the  one  mill. 

In  May  last,  we  apportioned  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
($130,000)  interest  on  the  School  Fund,  upon  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  also, 
is  paid  only  to  Teachers. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  graded  districts,  over  one  hundred  in 
number,  can  raise  any  amount  they  please;  and  all  other  districts  such 
amounts  as  they  desire,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  (81)  per  scholar. 
About  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  ($85,000)  was  thus  raised  the  past 
year. 

This  makes  all  the  taxes  on  property  for  payment  of  Teachers ;  the 
rate  bills,  in  addition,  amounting  last  year  to  only  forty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  ($43,200.) 

Taxes  on  property  voted  by  the  districts  for  other  purposes — build- 
ing, etc. — amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  dollars 
($lo2,000.)     I  give  round  numbers. 

This  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  our  burden  of  taxation  for  Primary 
Schools,  of  which  very  few  complain. 

There  is,  also,  paid  from  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  University,  six 
thousand  dollars  (86,000 ;)  for  the  Agricultural  College,  nine  thousand 
dollars  (89,000;)  for  the  Normal  School,  six  thousand  ^vq  hundred  dol- 
lars (86,500.) 

We  are  happy  to  hear  of  your  triumphant  re-election. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  GEEGORY. 
By  C.  B.  Stebbins, 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ohio  assesses  a  State  School  Tax  of  one  and  three  tenths  mills  on. the 
dollar  valuation  of  all  the  property  ot  the  State,  raising  last  year  from 
this  source  one  million  and  seventy-four  thousand  dollars  (81,074,000,) 
in  addition  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (81,500,000)  by 
township  taxation.  Ohio  is  second  onl}'  to  Massachusetts  in  the  amount 
of  money,  per  each  white  inhabitant,  raised  for  School  purposes;  and 
her  School  system  is  second  to  none. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  writes  as  follows : 

Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Common  Schools,  1 

Harrisburg,  September  11th,  1863.      j 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  inquiry  has  been  received.  Allow  me,  in  reply, 
to  say  that  we  have  in  this  State  no  uniform  State  tax  for  School  pur- 
poses. We  distribute  a  specified  amount  each  year,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  sura  must  be  fixed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  each  year.  For  the  current  year  it  is  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  (8316,825.) 
This  is  divided  among  the  districts,  and  then  the  School  Directors  of 
the  districts,  or  townships,  which  are  the  same,  raise  by  taxation  a  sum 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Schools  in  operation  as  long  over  four  months  as 
they  see  fit.  This  per  cent  differs  materially  in  the  different  districts; 
but  the  average  in  the  State  last  year,  or  the  year  closing  June  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  was  four  and  seventy-five  one  hun- 
dredths mills;  and  the  sum  thus  raised  was  one  million  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  three  and  one  fourth 
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cents  ($1,686,095  03J.)  I  think  I  forwarded  to  your  address,  some 
weeks  since,  a  copy  of  our  last  report,  and  our  School  Law;  if  they 
have  not  been  received,  please  inform  me,  and  I  will  send  others. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  R.  COBURN, 
Superintendent  Common  Schools. 

Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  ex-Suporintondent  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  last 
report,  says  of  the  State  appropriation: 

"  The  firmness  of  the  Legislature  in  sustaining  liberal  appropriations 
to  the  Common  Schools,  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
83'stem,  encouraging  its  friends,  strengthening  feeble  districts,  securing 
the  correction  of  local  abuses,  and  more  faithful  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law.  The  continuance  of  this  judicious  line  of  policy  is 
earnestly  recommended.  Appropriations  are  annually  made  to  prisons 
and  houses  of  refuge;  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble  minded,  and  in- 
sane ;  and  their  propriety  is  not  doubted.  But  surely  our  army  of  Com- 
mon School  children,  six  hundred  thousand  strong,  with  plastic  minds  in 
normal  condition,  whose  educational  training  must  make  or  mar  the 
destiny  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  not  less  worthy  the  generous  care 
and  sustaining  bounty  of  the  peoples'  representatives." 


Wisconsin  sends  the  following: 

Office  of  Supeiiinte.ndent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Madison,  Wisconsin, .September  11th 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 


N,  I 

,  1863.  [ 


Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  twenty-first  of  August  is  just  received. 

We  have  no  direct  State  taxation  for  School  purposes.  Our  State  laws, 
however,  require  each  town  to  levy  upon  itself  a  tax  at  least  equal  to  one 
half  the  amount  received  during  the  previous  year  from  the  State  School 
Fund,  (derived  from  income  of  School  Lands.)  The  towns  generally  ex- 
ceed the  amount  required,  and  raise  nearly  as  much  as  they  receive  from 
the  State.  This  has  required  a  levy  of  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mill 
upon  the  dollar  valuation.  The  limit  fixed  by  statute  is  three  mills  upon 
the  dollar.  For  several  years  past  the  average  has  been  not  far  from  two 
thirds  of  a  mill. 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  tax  for  School  purposes  last  year,  includ- 
ing district  taxes,  was  about  three  and  one  fourth  mills  upon  the  dollar. 
The  law  fixes  no  limit  upon  district  taxation,  except  in  districts  having 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  limit  is  then  six  hun- 
dred dollars  (SGOO)  in  any  one  year  for  School  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  and  more  just  way  would  be  the  one  you 
propose  to  adopt,  i.  e.,  to  raise  a  School  Fund  by  State  taxation.  It  is 
more  uniformly  and  surely  paid  than  in  any  other  way. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  L.  PICKARD, 
Superintendent  Public  InstructvoKv. 
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Kentucky  assesses  a  State  School  tax  of  one  half  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar.  Her  liberal  School  policy  saved  her  from  the  clutches  of  seces- 
sion. The  State  Superintendent,  in  the  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  said : 

"  The  second  method  of  continuing  and  extending  our  plan  of  popular 
education,  by  taxation  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars*  worth  of 
taxable  property  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  is  one  that  promises 
to  be  permanent,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  and  thorough  ex- 
tension of  the  School  system.  In  a  State  like  Kentucky,  in  many  places 
thinly  inhabited,  but  presenting  everywhere  an  unlimited  capacity  of 
production — in  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining — 
an  impetus  given  to  education  by  the  Government  is  a  matter  of  almost 
indispensable  necessity. 

"  Our  School  system  is  secure.  In  point  of  permanence  I  class  it  with 
those  three  great  departments  among  which  the  Constitution  has  distri- 
buted the  powers  of  our  State  government — the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Judiciary. 

*'Is  it  error  in  us,  then,  to  attach  to  the  work  of  educating  the  masses 
in  this  State  the  very  highest  interest,  or  to  elevate  it  to  a  standard  of 
the  very  highest  importance?  Already  is  it  apparent,  and  yearly  will  it 
become  more  so,  that  Kentucky,  in  the  adoption  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tional system,  has  been  inosl>  fortunate.  In  her  Common  Schools  rests 
the  sheet  anchor  of  her  safet}'. 

"  Kentucky,  the  pioneer  among  the  Southern  States  in  the  great  work 
of  popular  education,  has  striven  most  for  peace,  whilst  the  lurid  fires  of 
revolution  glimmered  around  and  threatened  to  invade  her  borders. 

*'  It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Brougham,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
reformers,  of  the  'Iron  Duko,'  whoso  illiberal  statesmanship  sullied  the 
laurels  won  by  his  valor,  that  '  he  fearetl  not  any  unconstitutional  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
There  was  another  person  abroad  more  powerful  than  the  Duke — the 
Schoolmaster  was  abroad.'  And  so  is  it  in  Kentucky.  There  are  vari- 
ous causes  that  control  the  present  destinies  of  our  State,  and  not  the 
least  among  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  'the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad.'  Knowledge,  from  her  many  strongholds — those  District  Schools 
throughout  our  land — is  beginning  to  take  a  part  in  the  conflict.  '  The 
cheap  defence  of  nations'  is  being  proved  in  this  the  day  of  national 
trial,  llad  a  sum  equalling  but  the  tenth  part  of  those  immense  amounts 
which  are  now  being  raised  throughout  the  Union,  been  devoted,  years 
ago,  to  the  furtherance  of  popular  information,  moral  enlightenment 
might  have  averted  evils  which  are  now  to  be  removed  by  the  hand  of 
physical  power.  Sectional  factions,  not  confined  to  any,  but  extending 
themselves  over  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  owe  their  successes,  and  even 
their  existence,  to  one  cause — to  ignorance;  ignorance  of  the  true  rela- 
tions which  should  subsist  forever  between  a  good  government  and  a  free 
people,  ignorance  of  our  own  duties,  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  others. 

"it  was  the  boast  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  it  has  been  for  centuries 
the  crowning  merit  of  the  Common  Law,  that  it  'carries  jifstice  home 
to  every  man's  door.'  So  should  it  be  the  ])raise  of  our  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  that  it  sheds  abroad  a  light  of  knowledge  to  every  hall  and 
hamlet  in  the  land.  The  rich  men  who  cast  their  gifts  into  the  treasury, 
and  the  poor  widow  who  casts  in  thither  her  two  mites,  resort,  when 
they  have  grievances  to  be  redressed,  to  the  same  tribunal  of  justice. 
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They  worship  at  the  same  altar.     Tlveir  children  should  he  educated  in  the 
same  Schools. 

"  A  revolution  which  would  close  the  doors  of  all  our  Public  iSchools 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  more  calamitous  in  its  effects  on  the  countiy, 
than  that  which  now  threatens  the  subversion  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. It  would  not  only  denationalize,  which  is  bad  enough,  but,  in  the 
end,  thorou<^hly  demoralize  our  people.  In  truth,  it  is  an  unvarying 
characteristic  of  revolutions,  that  those  which  subvert  the  educational 
interests  of  a  country,  it  matters  not  how  they  begin,  all  end  in  an  age 
of  darkness." 

Governor  Bramlette,  in  his  late  message,  pays  the  following  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Public  Schools : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  dire  calamities  forced  upon  us  by  the  rebellion, 
we  should  not  permit  the  present  troubles  to  make  us  forget  our  obliga- 
tions and  duties  to  the  future.  The  education  of  our  youtn  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Our  Common  Schools  should  be  cherished  with  earnest 
solicitude.  We  must  feed  the  mind  of  ouy  coming  youth.  And  whilst 
we  transmit  to  them  an  undiminished  and  an  unbroken  heritage  of  free- 
dom, we  should  see  that  they  be  fitted  to  receive  it  and  pass  it 
down,  not  impoverished,  but  enriched,  to  their  successors.  Our  Jack- 
sons,  our  Clays,  our  Websters,  have  passed  a\^y,  leaving  us  the  light  of 
their  example,  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel,  the  treasures  of  their  fame, 
as  part  of  our  heritage.  And  last,  though  not  least,  he  of  the  sage 
counsel,  the  eloquent  tongue,  and  of  the  mould  of  manly  chivalry,  the 
type  and  embodiment  of  pure  and  lofty  patriotism — that  perfect  model 
of  a  Kentuckian,  John  J.  Crittenden,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  Kentucky  has  been  left  lonely  and  in  tears.  To  our  Common 
Schools  we  must  look,  as  the  nurseries  of  men,  to  fill  their  places  and 
prolong  their  fame." 

New  York  assesses  a  State  tax  of  three  tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar. 
On  this  point,  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
in  his  ninth  annual  report  of  that  State,  says : 

*' STATE   TAX. 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  have 
been  so  often  and  so  forcibly  presented  to  the  public  from  various 
sources,  to  show  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  State 
to  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Nor  is  it 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  done 
by  a  tax  upon  property ;  for  the  people  have  twice  declared  at  the  ballot 
box,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that  this  is  the  only  proper  mode,  and 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  they  have  since  given 
effect  to  that  declaration,  by  enacting  laws  requiring  a  State  tax  to  be 
annually  levied  and  collected,  and  its  proceeds  distributed  for  the  sup- 
port of  Conwnon  Schools.  For  the  last  eleven  years,  more  than  eleven 
thousand  School  Districts  have  annually  participated  in  this  generous 
provision ;  and  its  wisdom  has  been  proved  by  an  almost  universal  ac- 
quiescence in  it,  and  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Schools  in  efficiency 
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and  in  popular  favor,  as  shown  bj'  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of  at- 
tendance. 

*'  How  general  is  the  conviction  that  the  Common  Schools  must  be 
supported,  even  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances,  is  evinced  by 
the  liberal  supjTort  extended  to  them  during  the  past  year  by  the  people, 
in  their  wSchool  meetings  and  through  their  local  authorities.  DoriDg 
that  time  there  was  raised  by  local  taxation  and  by  rate  bill,  in  the  rural 
districts,  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars and  ninety-two  cents;  and  in  the  cities,  one  million  five  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  forty  cents  for 
their  support.  Jn  no  other  way  could  the  will  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  them  have  been  more  forcibly  or  fully  manifested;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  abandonment  of  a  policy  in  furtherance  of  their  will  thus  ex- 
pressed— a  ]K)licy  whose  history  is  so  fruitful  of  good  results,  and  to 
which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed — could  not  meet  with  their 
approval,  and  that  it  would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  the  rural  districts, 
but  would  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  controversy  which  was  so  happily 
settled  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  in  which  all  parties  to  it 
have  since  acquiesced. 

*' The  conception  of  the  possibility,  not  probability,  of  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  aggregate  State  tax  by  discontinuing  this  portion  of  it,  thus 
inflicting  a  lasting  and  unmerited  injury  upon  the  generation  under 
tutelage,  will  account  for  my  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject." 

MassachuHctts  has  no  State  tax,  her  School  taxes  being  assessed  on 
the  municipal  corpoVations.  cities,  and  towns,  by  their  own  action,  under 
a  statute  requiring  them  to  raise  at  least  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  (81  50) 
for-each  child  between  hvo  and  fifteen  vears  of  a«j:e.  The  amount  raised 
by  tax  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  l^vo  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  was  six  dollars  and  forty-four  cents, 
(SO  44.)  JLor  hard-earned  dollars — won  by  the  sons  of  labor  from  the 
ocean,  from  ice,  from  granite,  from  a  sterile  soil,  from  busy  workshop 
and  gigantic  mill — are  poured  out  lavishl}'  upon  her  Common  Schools. 
She  turns  with  pride  to  the  dismantled  works  of  Port  Hudson,  glances 
at  Texas,  and  remembers  that  Banks  not  long  ago  was  one  of  her  Public 
School  boys,  and  that  he  is  the  rej)resentative  t3'])e  of  a  class  of  men 
descended  from  the  Boston  School  boys  who  waited  on  General  Gage, 
demanding  a  redress  of  grievances.  A  few  extracts  will  show  how  the 
people  of  the  old  l^ixy  State  feel  about  supporting  Schools. 

Governor  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Board,  says : 

*•  The  melancholy  event  of  civil  war  in  our  land  has  clearly  developed 
three  important  facts:  First — That  in  the  midst  of  such  a  calamity  edu- 
cational interests  are  liable,  first  of  all,  to  sutfer  detriment.  Second — 
That  the  true  value  of  education  t>  a  community  is  revealed  in  a  light 
not  i)erceptible  in  ordinary  times.  Third — That  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its  citi- 
zens, t 

"  When  business  is  widely  diverted  from  its  ordinary  channels,  and 
Government,  both  State  and  National,  is  severely  taxed  to  sustain  itself; 
when  in  many  States  educational  institutions  are  wholly  or  in  part  sus- 
pended, and  their  funds  perverted  to  other  purposes — the  friends  of  hu- 
man improvement  will  naturally  inquire  with  increased  interest,  not  to 
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say  Bolicitade,  how  far  the  cause  of  education  has  suffered  in  our  own 
Commonwealth  ? 

"  Five  years  ago  the  sum  raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  five  dollars 
eighty-two  cents  and  nine  mills.  The  sum  raised  for  the  same  purpose 
the  last  year,  was  six  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

"  Then  the  country  was  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  suffering 
from  a  severe  financial  revulsion.  Now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful 
struggle  to  preserve  our  free  institutions  from  ruin;  we  are  taxed  heavily 
in  men,  in  money,  in  all  supplies  needful  to  carry  on  the  war;  yet  the 
people  press  their  children  into  the  Schools  and  freely  furnish  the  means 
for  their  support.  When  the  fact  is  considered,  that  during  this  same 
year  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  raised  by  a  self-im- 
posed tax,^the  munificent  sum  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
(81,500,000)  for  educational  purposes,  they  have  also  contributed  in  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government  millions  of  dollars  and  scores  of  thousands  of 
men  to  subdue  an  unrighteous  rebellion,  the  evidence  is  positive  that  the 
people  understand  both  their  interests  and  duties,  and  will  over  be  found 
faithful  to  both. 

"  During  more  than  two  centuries  the  conviction  has  been  increasing 
in  strength  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  intellect 
are  indispensable,  not  only  to  preserve  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  fathers,  but  to  develop  our  material  resources,  and  ultimately 
solve  the  grand  problem,  so  often  tried  without  success,  that  man  is 
capable  of  self  government.  To  this  end  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  continued,  without  interruption,  to  this  day.  The  wisest 
legislation,  the  most  judicious  counsels,  and  liberal  contributions,  have 
all  been  made  subservient  to  the  great  purpose  of  perfecting  this  system. 

'*  What  Massachusetts  is,  or  possesses,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
her  general  and  generous  system  of  instruction.  It  is  this  that  has  de- 
veloped the  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  b}'  which  every  home  within  her 
borders  is  furnished  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  found 
scarcely  anj'where  else.  It  is  this  which  enables  her  to  send  her  me- 
chanics to  perform  work  for  leading  European  Governments,  which  the 
skill  of  their  own  workmen  have,  as  yet,  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 
It  is  thi{^  that  scatters  over  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West  the  almost 
self-acting  agricultural  implements,  by  which  are  drawn  from  an  exube- 
rant soil  food  for  the  millions  both  of  this  great  nation  and  those  across 
the  sea.  It  enables  us  to  understand  our  rights,  puts  weapons  in  our 
hands,  and  inspires  us  with  courage  to  use  them  when  those  rights  are 
menaced.  The  declaration,  *  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
oth,'  was  never  more  fully  verified  than  in  the  liberal  provision  for  edu- 
cation which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  ever  been  accustomed  to 
make  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

"  As  the  tax  occasioned  by  the  war  increases,  there  may  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  consider  whether  educational  expenses  may  not  be  curtailed.  If 
so,  the  question  needs  mature  consideration  before  action.  The  period 
of  education  is  brief  to  the  child.  Cut  off  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
instruction,  or,  which  is  perhaps  worse,  give  him  inferior  Teachers,  and 
what  he  loses  is  lost  for  a  lifetime.  Let  a  whole  community  be  deprived 
of  instruction,  and  it  becomes  irst  degraded  and  vicious,  then  powerless 
and  miserable.  The  movement  of  our  educational  machinerj*  cannot  be 
even  retarded  without  immense  loss,  which  will  be  felt  throughout  every 
department  of  society. 
•     ^'  The  interests  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  children  are  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  provision  you  will  make  for  their  education.  EveiT 
one  of  these  children  is  to  be  an  active  agent  prepared  by  the  iDStiw- 
tion  thus  furnished,  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  communitj'.  Into  their 
hands  will  soon  be  committed  the  political  power,  the  moulding  of  tfce 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  as  well  as  the  controlling  of  the  llllt^ 
rial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Joseph  White,  closes  his  report  with  the 
following; : 

*•  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  father  and  mother  who  would  stop 
the  growth  of  their  offspring,  and  make  them  dwarfs  forever,  to  avwd 
the  increasing  charge  of  feeding  and  clothing  them,  are  only  paralleled 
by  that  which  would  stop  the  intellectual  growth,  and  cramp  and  shrivel 
the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  a  whole  generation,  in  order  to  escape 
an  increased  annual  taxation  of  a  few  mills  on  the  dollar. 

"  But  there  is  another  view.  This  war  which  taxes  us  is  not  so  mnch 
a  war  of  men  as  of  institutions.  It  is  the  fearful  impinging  upon  each 
other  of  two  diverse  and  hostile  civilizations,  the  grand  characteristics 
of  which  are,  the  intclliijence  and  freedom  of  the  masses  in  the  one,  and 
the  ignorance  and  slavery  of  the  many  in  the  other.  And  shall  we,  who 
boast  of  the  superiority  of  the  former,  fail  to  keep  open,  and  flowing  to 
the  full,  the  fountains  of  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  are  its  right 
eye  and  strong  right  hand?  When  the  enemy  is  storming  the  ramparts, 
shall  we,  with  a  suicide's  hand,  sap  the  citidel?  When  our  young  men, 
trained  in  our  Free  Schools  to  a  lofty  patriotism  and  heroic  valor,  torn 
their  faces  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  and  go  forth  with  a  cheer- 
ful couraiije  to  the  dreadful  conflict,  shall  we  who  remain  behind,  endur- 
ing  no  hardship,  and  even  failing^in  no  luxury,  suffer  any  of  those  insti- 
tutions to  languish  for  the  want  of  a  generous  support,  for  which  they 
are  freely  pouring  out  their  life  blood  ?  Is  not  this,  of  all  others,  the  time — 
when  the  pressure  and  strain  are  upon  us — to  rise  with  the  occasion,  and 
rallv  around  our  free  institutions,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  su])port  them  ?  Let  us,  then,  not  falter, 
nor  hesitate  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice;  let  us  retrench,  if  need  be,  in 
everything  else  ;  nay,  let  us  dig,  beg,  do  anything  but  steal,  that«we  may 
provide  the  means  of  keeping  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  Free  Schools 
on  every  rood  of  territory  covered  by  the  flag  of  our  fathers." 

Now  when  such  States  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  find  it  necessary  to  superadd  a  State  tax  to  township  and  dis- 
trict taxes,  is  it  probable  that  an  efficient  system  of  Free  Schools  will 
ever  be  established  in  California  without  the  same  aid  ? 

Is  it  said — leave  the  question  of  taxation  to  the  citizens  of  each  dis- 
trict ?  the  fact  that  only  eighteen  districts  voted  a  tax  last  3'car,  is  good 
evidence  that  the  districts  will  fail  to  do  their  duty.  If  it  is  argued  that 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  different  counties  will  assess,  a  county 
tax  suflficient  to  maintain  good  Schools,  the  statistical  exhibit  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Schools  proves  the  contrary.  Only  four  counties  in  the 
State  assess  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law. 

Santa  Clara  County,  with  an  assessment  roll  of  six  million  dollars, 
(86.000,000,)  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  (81,500)  ))er  each  child,  assesses  a 
county  tax  of  only  ten  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars ! 

Sonoma  County,  with  an  assessment  roll  of  three  millions  three  hun- 
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drod  and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  (83,390,000,)  assesses  only  the  same 
low  rate. 

Napa  County,  with  three  millions  ($3,000,000)  of  assessable  property, 
raises  the  same  low  rate  of  County  School  tax. 

Table  nine  exhibits  the  amount  of  assessable  property  last  year  in  each 
county,  and  the  rate  of  County  School  tax. 

By  reference  to  Table  seven,  showing  the  amount  of  money  raised  last 
year  by  county  tax  in  each  county  for  the  education  of  each  child  between 
four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  we  find  that  while  San  Francisco  raised 
eleven  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  (811  90,)  San  Luis  Obispo  raised  eighteen 
cents!  Seven  counties  raised  less  than  one  dollar;  thirteen  counties,  more 
than  one  dollar  and  less  than  two ;  eleven  counties,  between  two  and 
three  dollars;  eight  counties,  between  three  and  four  dollars;  two  coun- 
ties, between  four  and  five  dollars.  Is  any. one  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  need  of  legislative  enactment  to  reach  Boards  of  Supervisors, 
who,  to  save  themselves  a  dollar  a  year  on  their  taxable  property,  would 
be  glad  to  close  the  doors  of  the  vSchool-houses  nine  months  in  the  year? 

Is  it  said  the  money  raised  by  a  State  School  tax  would  be  unequally 
distributed  among  the  counties  on  the  present  basis  of  apportionment 
according  to  the  number  of  children  ?  An  examination  of  Table  ten,  ex-  . 
hibiting  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  in  each  county  by  a  half  mill 
tax,  and  the  amount  which  would  be  apportioned  to  each  county,  will 
show  that  very  few  counties  either  gain  or  lose  anything,  most  of  them 
receiving  just  about  the  amount  they  would  raise. 

San  Francisco,  in  consequence  of  the  great  concentration  of  capital 
there,  would  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars,  ($30,000,)  and  receive  only 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  ($16,000)  ;  but  from  the  relation  that  city  holds 
to  the  rest  of  the  State,  she  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal.  t 

Shall  we  rely  on  the  interest  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  support  of 
our  Public  Schools  ?  Our  School  Fund  amounts  to  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  it  will  not  be  largely  increased  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  annual  apportionment  from  that  source  amounts  to  only  one  dollar 
($1)  per  child;  is  that  sufficient  to  properly  educate  the  children  ? 

Can  it  be  said,  in  view  of  facts,  that  California  is  doin*g  her  full  duty 
in  maintaining  Public  Schools?  She  raises  by  taxation  only  four  dollars 
and  fort3^-two  cents  ($4  42)  per  child,  and  the  total  amount  raised  from 
all  sources,  rate  bills  included,  is  only  seven  dollars  ($7  00.)  Massachu- 
setts raised  by  tax,  last  year,  six  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  ($6  44)  per 
child ;  and,  as  the  cost  of  educating  in  California  is  at  least  four  times  as 
great  as  in  that  State,  to  make  as  liberal  a  provision,  we  ought  to  raise 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  per  child.  The  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  the 
Public  Schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  is 
made  economical  in  consequence  of  classification,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  large  numbers,  is  twenty-one  dollars  ($21)  per  year.  Is  an  aver- 
age of  seven  dollars  per  child  sufficient  for  the  State  at  large  ?  San 
Francisco  derives  from  all  sources  an  average  of  thirteen  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  ($13  70)  per  child;  and  yet,  with  this  liberal  provision, 
the  Public  Schools  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  one  thou- 
sand children  more  would  attend  were  room  provided. 

Is  it  wise  for  legislators  to  fold  their  arms  in  apathetic  indifference, 
when  TWENTY  thousand  children  of  School  age,  or  twenty-five  and 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT  are  reported  as  "  not  attending  any  School  ?"  Is 
this  recftgnizing  the  principle  "  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth  V*  When  the  average 
length  of  time  School  is  continued  is  only  six  months  in  the  year,  is  it 
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probable  that  the  children  will  be  more  than  half  edneated  f  When  the 
percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  Public  Schools  is  only  Iwenty-fiTC 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  School  age, 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  is  only 
fift^'-five  per  cent,  can  the  State  be  said  to  educate  her  children  ? 

When  California  has  only  two  hundred  and  nineteen  Free  ScnooLS 
out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  Public  Schools,  can  she  boast  of  her 
liberality  in  the  presence  of  the  other  loyal  States,  whose  Schools  are 
all  Free  aScIiooIs  ? 

If  one  State  in  the  Union  needs  a  system  of  Free  Schools  more  than 
any  other,  that  State  is  California.  Her  population  is  drawn  from  all 
nations.  The  next  generation  will  be  a  composite  one,  made  up  of  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  of  all  nationalities.  Nothing  can  Americanize  these 
chaotic  elements  and  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  bnl 
the  Public  Schools. 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  system  of  Free  Schools, 
and  the  better  maintenance  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  special  State  School 
tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  assessable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  This  wouhl  yield  a  revenue  of  at  least  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  (§75,000.)  or  about  one  dollar  per  child — and  two  dol- 
lars per  child  on  the  number  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools.  True,  this 
would  not  make  the  Schools  free,  neither  would  it  continue  them  ten 
months  in  the  year;  but  it  would  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  county  and 
district  taxation,  and,  in  four  years,  would,  1  believe,  give  the  State  a 
system  of  Schools  virtually  free. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  State  is  in  advance  of  legislation.  After 
travelling  extonsively  through  the  State,  addressing  public  assemblies, 
with  every  facility  for  careful  observation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  peo- 
ple would  indorse  this  measure,  were  it  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  following  petition  has  been  extensively  circulated  in  the  various 
School  Districts  throughout  the  State : 


<( 


PETITION    FOR    STATK    SCUOOL   TAX. 


*•  To  the  Uonorable  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  (.^ali/umia  : 

•'  Whereas,  Wo  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment to  maintain  Public  vSchooIs  as  an  act  of  self  preservation,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
State ;  and,  whereas,  the  present  School  Fund  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
sustain  a  system  of  Free  Schools  ;  we,  the  undersigned,  qualified  elect- 
ors of  the  State  of  California,  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  body  to 
levy  a  Special  State  Tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  during  the  fiscal 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  the  proceeds  of  the  same  to  be  disbursed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
present  State  School  Fund." 
• 

All  these  petitions  have  not  yet  been  returned  to  the  Depai-tment  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  signa- 
tures obtained. 

In  the  districts  where  they  have  been  circulated.  Teachers  and  School 
oflicers  report  that  it  was  a  rare  exception  to  find  a  man  declining  to 
sign  them,  and  that  the  only  objection  raised  was  that  the  petition  did 
not  ask  for  a  higher  tax. 
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The  names  attached  to  this  petition  will  be  entitled  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  legislators.  They  will  represent  the  substantial  citizens  of 
the  State;  raen  of  families,  men  of  property,  men  who,  in  attaching  their 
names,  considered  it  equivalent  to  voting  the  tax  and  paying  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  necessary  as  this  measure  is,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  will  not  warrant  the  expenditure.  But  if  we  wait  until 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  children  now  in  the  State  will 
have  grown  up,  half  educated  men  and  women,  or  without  any  education 
whatever.  True,  the  financial  condition  of  the  State,  with  a  funded  debt 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  floating  debt  of  half  a  million,  is  bad 
enough;  will  it  be  bettered  ten  years  hence,  by  having  twenty-five  thou- 
sand half  educated  boys  admitted  to  the  right  of  elective  franchise  ? 
Does  any  legislator  suppose  that  if  every  citizen  in  the  State  had  been 
thoroughly  educated  in  good  Public  Schools  to  a  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
such  a  debt  would  have  been  fastened  upon  this  State  by  reckless 
expenditure,  and  by  swindling  schemes  for  plundering  the  Treasury? 
Shall  we  leave  our  children  to  suffer  the  same  evils  again  in  the  future 
that  we  have  borne  in  the  past? 

A  State  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dolllar  was  levied  last  year,  and  is  to 
be  levied  annually,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  building  the  State 
Capitol;  shall  the  work  of  building-  School-houses  cease?  By  the  time 
the  Capitol  is  finished  it  will  have  cost  as  much  as  all  the  School-houses 
in  the  State,  built  up  to  that  time.  Is  it  not  quite  as  essential  that 
bouses  should  be  erected  for  educating  a  hundred  thousand  electors,  as 
that  a  costly  pile  should  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  h  hundred 
and  fifty  legislators  ? 

Is  not  the  Department  of  Instruction  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  material  interests  of  the  State  as  any  other?  The  State,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  has  been  placed  upon  a  militar}'-  footing;  is  it  any  the 
less  necessary  ifor  its  preservation  in  its  future,  that  it  be  placed  on  an 
educational  footing  ?  Are  not  educated,  intelligent,  patriotic  men  quite 
as  efficient,  as  a  means  of  defence,  as  iron-clads,  or  field  batteries,  or  bay- 
onets? The  amount  expended  last  year  for  Military  Encampments  was 
raoro  than  half  as  great  as  the  whole  amount  expended  on  Public 
Schools ;  was  it  expended  to  any  better  purpose  ?  Will  it  make  better 
returns  to  the  State  ? 

The  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  voted  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  (875,000)  for  enlarging  and  completing  the  buildings  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind.  If  they  cheerfully  vote 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  (S75,000)  for  educating  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  unfortunates  in  the  State,  will  they  not  cheerfully  raise  a  like 
sura  for  educating  twenti/  thousand  children  in  the  full  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, who  are  growing  up  7wt  attending  any  School  P  Are  we  taxed  more 
heavily  than  the  States  which  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  war  ?  Are 
we  so  tax-ridden,  and  so  poor,  that  we  cannot  raise  one  fourth  as  much 
for  educating  our  children  as  Illinois,  or  Michigan,  or  Massachusetts? 
California  stands  to-day  the  most  peaceful  and  the  most  prosperous  State 
in  the  Union.  When  the  people  of  other  States,  staggering  under  taxa- 
tion, their  sources  of  prosperity  dried  up,  their  able-bodied  laborers  more 
than  decimated  by  the  calls  of  the  army — when  they  declare  that  not  a 
dollar  less  shall  be  raised  for  Schools,  that  not  a  School-house  shall  be 
closed — shall  California,  of  all  the  States,  alone  shrink  back  from  the 
' duty  of  educating  her  children?  Shall  all  our  inexhaustible  resources 
of  mineral  wealth  be  expended  on  ^'  feet/'  and  the  brains  of  the  children 
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bo  loft  undevelopod  ?  Shall  millions  be  expended  in  constructing  s 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  the  State  fail  to  lay  the  solid  foundations  of  cha^ 
acter  and  intelligence  on  which  rest  the  permaneni  prosperity  of  the 
generation  which  will  reap  the  benefits  of  that  great  Ligliway  of  the 
world?  Shall  wo  make  every  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  to  maintain 
the  Union  for  a  generation  unfitted,  through  want  of  education,  to 
appreciate  either  our  sacrifices,  or  the  value  of  the  inheritance  we  leave 
them  ? 

The  real  wealth  of  the  State  lies,  not  in  mines  of  silver,  or  gold,  or 
copper;  not  in  productive  fields  and  fertile  vallej's;  but  in  her  educated 
men  and  intelligent  free  laborers.  Educated  mind  has  made  the  worid 
rich  by  its  creative  power  The  intelligent  minds  which  havo  inventod 
the  hundreds  of  labor-saving  machines  in  every  department  of  industry. 
have  created  a  wealth  greater  than  the  total  product  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  California,  and  Australia  combined.  All  these  inventions  were 
once  dim  ideas  in  the  busy  brains  of  educated  men — ignorance  found  oat 
none  of  tliem. 

ILow  many  feet  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  would  it  take  to  weigh  down 
the  value  to  the  nation  of  the  invention  of  Monitors  and  ironclads? 
For  how  much  gold  dust  would  the  nation  sell  the  invention  of  Pari-ott 
guns,  an<l  the  artillery  which  is  throwing  Greek  fire  into  Cliarleston,  and 
battering  down  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Sumter?  IIow  many  dollars  is 
the  electric  telegraph  worth  ?  IIow  many  cattle,  and  horses,  and  copper 
mines,  the  invention  of  sowing  machines  ?  What  influence  is  so  mighty 
in  developing  this  creative  power  of  society,  as  the  intelligence  imparted 
in  the  Public  Schools  ?  (ro  to  the  Patent  Oflfice  and  find  out  bow  many 
inventions  come  from  the  land  of  Conimon  Schools,  and  how  many  from 
the  States  that  have  failed  to  establish  them. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  urged  as 
a  reason  against  a  system  of  national  instruction,  '•  that  if  they  deprived 
the  farmers  of  the  labor  of  tlie  children,  agriculture  could  not  be  carried 
on,  because  there  was  no  machinery  to  get  the  weeds  out  of  the  land.*' 

The  policy  of  Xew  England  always  has  been  to  send  the  children  to 
School,  and  let  Yankee  ingenuity  invent  machines  *'  to  get  the  weeds 
out  of  the  land."  . 

She  has  "saved**  enough  by  the  invention  of  "machines,*'  contrived 
b}^  laboring  men  educated  in  her  Schools,  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of 
her  Schools  twice  told. 

An  agricultural  report  says : 

"  The  saving  to  the  country  from  the  improvements  in  ploughs  alone, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  vcars,  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  work  of  teams,  and  one  million  in  the 
price  of  ploughs,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  crops  is  supposed  to  have 
been  increased  by  many  millions  of  bushels.*' 

The  machinery  brought  into  use  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  labor  of  five  hundred  millions  of  men. 

Ignorance  never  invented  a  machine  to  save  the  labor  of  a  single 
man. 

The  life  of  the  nation  lies  not  in  a  few  great  men,  not  in  a  few  bril- 
liant minds,  but  is  made  up  of  the  men  who  drive  the  plough,  who  build 
the  ships,  who  run  the  mills,  and  fill  the  machine  shops,  who  build  the 
locomotives  and  steam  engines,  who  construct  the  railroads,  who  delve 
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in  the  mines,  who  east  the  cannon,  who  man  the  ironclads  and  gun- 
boats, who  shoulder  the  musket,  and  who  do  the  fighting;  these  consti- 
tute the  life  and  strength  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  with  all  these  men 
that  the  Public  Schools  have  done  and  are  now  doing  their  beneficent 
work.  The  nation  will  not  be  saved  by  any  one  "  great  man ;"  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  intelligent  laboring  men  must  work  out  its  salvation. 
Blundering  statesmen  may  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  war;  General  after 
General  may  show  up  his  own  incompetence ;  the  concentrated  and  con- 
solidated intelligence  of  the  working  men  and  fighting  men  will,  in  the 
end,  prove  victorious.  When  the  bayonet  has  done  its  work,  the  ballot 
box  must  protect  the  freedom  won  on  the  battle  field.  "When  every 
ballot  represents  an  idea,  and  falls  electrified  with  intelligence  to  "  exe- 
cute a  freeman's  will,"  the  States  will  revolve  harmoniously  around  the 
central  sun  of  a  consolidated  Union;  no  star  will  shoot  off  in  eccentric 
orbit  into  the  chaos  of  disunion,  or  the  cometary  darkness  and  desola- 
tion of  secession. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  highest  purpose  of  the  Public  School  is  to  train  its  scholars  to  be- 
come good  citizens  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  In  a 
government  where  all  power  emanates  directly  from  the  people,  and 
where  public  opinion  makes  and  unmakes  constitutions  at  wfll,  tne  vital 
relation  to  the  State  of  the  Schools  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  educated,  must  be  self-evident.  And  where  citizens  are  called 
from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  administer  the  laws,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that,  not  only  is  intellectual  training  needed,  but  that  an  education 
is  necessary  which  shall  train  to  a  high  standard  of  honor,  of  honesty, 
of  integrity. 

The  right  of  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  duty  and  the  dearest 
privilege  of  an  American  citizen  ;  yet  what  is  it  worth  unless  the  elector 
can  decide  for  himself  the  political  questions  on  which  he  is  called  to 
cast  his  vote?  Failing  to  think  for  himself,  he  is  as  much  the  serf  of 
some  political  master  as  was  "  Gnrth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.'' 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury — what  is  it  but  a  mockery,  when  ignorance 
and  prejudice  sit  in  the  jury  box  ? 

County,  township,  and  district  offices,  all  must  be  filled  by  citizens 
selected  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life ;  will  the  laws  be  well  adminis- 
tered by  men  either  uneducated  or  wrongly  educated  ?  Wealth  may  be 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation;  but 
character,  intelligence,  and  morality,  must  be  taught  anew  to  each  gen- 
eration. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  the  Public  Schools  teach  how  to  read,  and 
write,  and  cypher.  They  have  a  higher  and  nobler  mission.  Educa- 
tion implies  development,  training,  discipline,  a  repression  of  bad  ten- 
dencies, as  well  as  the  culture  of  good  ones.  The  Schools,  in  addition 
to  intellectual  training,  and  beyond  it,  should  train  to  habits  of  obedi- 
ence and  subordination;  should  inculcate  love  of  country,  love  of  liberty, 
and  patriotism ;  and  should  impart  some  knowledge  of  State  and  Na- 
tional Government,  and  the  duties,  rights,  privileges,  and  honors  of  an 
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American  citizen.  "A  man  who  cannot  read,"  says  President  Wayland, 
"  iH  a  being  not  contemplated  by  the  genius  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion." I)oe«  it  contemplate  tlie  existence  of  any  citizen  who  cannot,  to 
some  extent,  understand  and  comprehend  its  provisions  ?  How  many 
electors  in  this  State  annually  cast  their  votes  into  the  ballot  boxes,  who 
have  never  -even  read  the  State  Constitution  ?  How  many  American 
citizens  who  never  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ever}' 
four  years  vote  for  a  President  if 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Public  Schools  fail  to  do 
their  full  duty  in  training  boys  to  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
our  (iovernmcnt,  and  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  There  are  not  a  few 
Teachers,  even,  judging  from  examination  papers,  who  have  a  very  con- 
fused notion  of  the  Government  under  which  thej'  live.  The  lessons 
taught  by  the  war  should  bring  the  Schools  up  to  their  full  duty  in  this 
resi)ect. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the  last  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Convention,  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  fifth  of  Aagast, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three : 

*'  WiiKiiKAs,  in   a  Democratic  Government,  wherein  the  people  are  of 
necessity  the  sovereigns,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperit}'  and  per- 
jKJtuity  of  such  (lovernment  that  these  sovereigns,  the  people,  under- 
stand the  principles  of  said  Government;  and,  whereas,  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  demand  the  highest  intelligence  and  purest  patriotism ; 
therefore, 
''Rrno/rr(f,  1.  That  it  is  imperative  that  the  History,  the  Polity,  and 
the  Constitution  of  our  Government  be  taught  in  all  our  Schools  wherein 
the  maturity  of  the  pupils  is  equal  to  the  subjects. 

'"  RrMi/raf,  2.  That  this  Association  earnestly  commends  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Teachers,  Trustees,  and  Committeemen  throughout  the 
nation. 

'*  Rrsolird,  3.  That  this  teaching  should  never  be  prostituted  to  the 
inculcation  of  merely  partisan  sentimeiits  and  principles." 

Hon.  I).  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Connecticut,  says  on  this 
topic : 

**  Thus  far,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  knowledge  requisite  when 
considering  only  the  physical  interests  of  society.  But  man  has  also 
duties  and  privileges  in  relation  to  those  higher  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious inteivsts,  by  which  he  is  connected  with  every  other  person  in 
society,  and  for  which  his  education  should  prepare  him.  These  interests 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  i)rinciples  of  government,  and  especially  of  our 
State  and  National  Constitutions  and  laws,  of  the  general  principles  of 
poliiical  and  social  science,  and  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  social  action  and 
social  intercourse. 

"  Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  conducting  the  great  experiment  of 
the  application  of  the  democnUic  theory  of  government  to  a  large  SUite. 
and  eiv  a  single  century  has  elapsed,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  fio^ 
pority,  the  very  existence  of  the  Government  has  been  put  to  a  trial  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  final  results,  and  the  Government  may  come  out  of  this 
trial  ^lronger  at  home  and  moiv  respected  abroad,  yet  questions  must 
arise  in  the  future  which  will  demand  profound  thought  and  intelligent 
action.     These  are  not  meiv  questions  of  party  politics,  but  propositions 
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which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  Government,  and  which  will 
require  a  practical  decision  by  every  citizen.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  events  of  the  last  year  have  demonstrated  not  only  the  necessity  to  a 
free  country  of  universal  education,  but  of  more  thorough  instruction  in 
the  science  of  government  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  private  and 
public  morals/^ 

lion.  Newton  Bateman,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  his  fourth  annual  report,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  so  eloquently  and  ably  sets  forth  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  instruction  that  I  quote  his  views  at  length  : 

''  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  our  Public  Schools  in  this  matter  ?  What 
can  thc}"  and  must  they  do  to  remedy-  the  wide-spread  and  fatal  popular 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  political  system  and  insti- 
tutions, and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  ? 

''  Let  the  Constitution  itself,  the  great  organic  embodiment  of  our 
political  system,  be  made  a  class-book  and  diligently  studied  in  all  our 
Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  in  the  most  advanced  departments  of 
all  our  graded  Schools.  Does  this  proposal  to  make  our  older  School 
boys  students  of  constitutional  law  excite  a  smile  ?  Why  should  it  ?  Is  it 
because  the  subject  is  deemed  too  difficult  for  minds  so  immature?  If  it 
were  proposed  to  ipipart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  law  that  should 
rival  in  depth  and  grasp  that  possessed  by  Marshall,  and  Story,  and  Web- 
ster, the  objection  \vould  indeed  be  well  founded,  and  the  suggestion  absurd. 
But  if  it  is  assumed  that  elementary  ideas  of  incalculable  value  may  not 
be  thus  imparted — clearly,  explicitely,and  impressively — ideas  that  shall 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  science  of  government,  that  the 
acquisitions  of  the  same  students  in  the  same  Schools  and  in  the  same 
time,  in  grammar,  bear  to  the  whole  science  of  language;  or  in  algebra, 
to  the  whole  science  of  mathematics;  if  this  is  the  point  of  incredulity, 
the  assumption  is  believed  to  be  utterly  unreasonable  and  erroneous. 

'*  The  system  of  government  infolded  in  the  Constitution  is  simple, 
progressive,  and  harmonious.  Its  axioms,  postulates,  arguments,  and 
logical  sequences,  are  as  clearly  defined  and  as  intelligible  as  those  of 
any  other  science  of  the  same  class.  It  admits  of  definitions,  analysis, 
and  synthesis,  as  much  as  natural,  moral,  or  mental  philosophy.  In- 
deed, its  rudimentary  principles  are  far  more  easily  comprehended  than 
those  of  the  sciences  named,  and  many  others. 

*-It  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  word  'Eepublic,' than  the  word 
*  Preposition  ;'  or 'Constitution,*  than  *Case?' 

*'  Shall  a  boy  understand  this:  *A  noun  may  be  indirectly  modified  or 
limited  by  another  noun,  connected  with  it  by  a  word  usually  placed 
before  it,  and  therefore  called  a  preposition,'  and /a// to  understand  this: 
*A  Republic  is  a  community  in  which  the  people  govern?' 

"  Is  the  intellect  that  can  comprehend  this :  '  When  a  noun  is  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  to  explain  or  describe  it,  denoting  the  same 
person  or  thing;  or  to  limit  the  predicate  denoting  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  the  subject ;  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,' — too  feeble  to  com- 
prehend this  :  '  The  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  which  pro- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  Government  shall  execute  its  author- 
ity?' 

"  Yet  two  of  these  definitions  are  taken  from  the  work  of  a  profound 
legal  writer,  and  the  other  two  from  a  popular  elementary  treatise  on  En- 
glish Grammar !' 
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'^  Is  tbo  s{^/e  of  the  Constitution  less  captivating  than  that  of  gram- 
mar? *  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  seciiro  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  obtablisb 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.' 

"  So  reads  the  preamble  of  the  great  instrument  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  which  some  suppose  to  be  too  dry  and  metaphysical 
for  the  imaginative  natures  of  School  boys. 

***  A  complex  sentence  is  one  that  contains  dissimilai*  propositions. 
The  propositions  or  clauses  of  a  complex  sentence  are  connected  by  sub- 
ordinate  conjunctions,  conjunctive  adverbs,  relative  pronouns,  phrases, 
or  incorporation,  as,  *  **  The  wiciced  floe,  when  no  man  pursues." '  So  reads 
a  paragraph  in  a  prominent  text  book  on  grammar,  which  is  considered 
suitable  for  pupils  scarcely  in  iheir  '  loens.* 

*'  Is  the  instnictitm  contained  in  the  Constitution  as />rac/i6a^  and  ctdvahk 
as  that  given  in  the  institutes  of  grammar  ? 

"  Says  the  Constitution  :  *  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  State.' 

**  Says  grammar :  *  Some  words  represent  principaL  ideas ;  others,  the 
idea  of  their  relation.  The  union  or  relation  of  words  must  correspond 
to  the  union  or  relation  pf  the  ideas  expressed — hence,  words  are  united 
immediately,  or  by  a  connective.' 

"Again  :  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohioiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.* 

"Per  contra:  *The  double  compact  is  two  single  compacts  united; 
making  one  compact  with  four  parts.  There  are  two  species ;  the  aiBrm- 
ative  and  negative.  Of  the  negative  double  compact,  the  first  part  be- 
gins with  therefore^  expressed  or  understood;  the  second,  with  /or  or 
because;  the  third  with  6m/,  having  therefore  understood;  and  the  fourth, 
with  for  or  because  J 

"  These  comparisons,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  suggestive.  If  they  ap- 
pear whimsical,  or  even  ludicrous,  they  cannot  be  more  so  than  the  pre- 
posterous notion  that  the  youth  who  can  master  the  most  formidable 
technology,  wilderness-like  details,  and  tortuous  subtleties  of  *  Greene's 
Analysis,'  and  *  Covell's  Digest,'  is  incompetent  to  grapple,  with  at  least 
an  equal  chance  of  success,  with  the  terse,  simple,  direct,  magnificent 
sentences  of  the  great  American  Constitution.  And  yet  the  former 
are  Common  School  treatises,  prepared  in  sober  earnest  by  practical 
men,  and  supposed  to  be  fully  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  juvenile 
ability — while  the  latter,  with  its  wonderful  treasures  of  political  wis- 
dom, its  sententious  strength,  and  beauty,  is  excluded. 

"  It  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  from  actual  experience  of  its  use  in  School,  and  from  observa- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  use  by  others,  that  a  clear  outline  of  the 
historic  events  which  culminated  in  the  celebrated  Convention  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  tone,  spirit,  and  substance  of 
the  two  great  antagonistic  elements  that  characterized  the  discussions 
of  that  memorable  body,  could  be  acquired — ^that  a  well  digested  and  har- 
monious view  of  the  sublime  fabric  of  organic  law  and  political  science, 
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which  was  the  mature  and  glorious  fruit  of  the  deliberations  of  those 
illustrious  men,  could  be  mastered — nay,  that  every  line  and  word  of  the 
whole  instrument,  and  all  its  amendments,  article  by  article,  section  by 
section,  and  point  by  point,  could  be  committed  indelibly  to  memory^  in 
less  time  than  is  required  to  master,  with  equal  thoroughness,  either 
Greene's  Anal^'^sis,  or  CovelTs  Digest,  or  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  or  the 
rudiments  of  Greek,  or  fractions  in  arithmetic,  or  the  elements  of  alge- 
bra, or  three  books  of  Euclid. 

'*  And  what  resources  of  antithesis  are  adequate  to  depict  the  relative 
value  to  a  plain  practical  citizen  of  the  former  and  either  of  the  latter 
acquisitions  i 

"  Is  it  no  mean  acquisition  to  be  able  to  analyze  a  sentence,  resolve  it 
into  its  elements,  determine  the  logical  and  grammatical  relations  and 
dependence  of  the  several  parts,  and  apply  the  arbitrary  rules  of  con- 
struction ?  Admitted.  But  is  it  a  meaner  acquisition  to  be  able  to 
analyze  the  vast  and  complicated  mechanism  of  civil  government,  re- 
solve it  into  its  constituent  elements,  determine  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions of  the  component  parts,  adjust  the  sphere  within  which  it  shall  be 
the  province  of  each  to  act,  and  apply  to  the  whole  the  everlasting  rules 
of  mutual  and  co-ordinate  accountability?  Is  it  more  important  for  an 
American  student  to  know  that  the  verbs  of  his  language  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  active,  passive,  and  neuter ;  than  to  know  that  the 
Government  of  his  country  is  divided  into  three  great  departments: 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive?  or  to  understand  the  appropriate 
functions  and  attributes  of  each  of  the  former,  than  of  each  of  the  latter? 

"Is  it  a  better  preparation  for  American  citizenship  to  know  that, 
'prepositions  govern  the  objective  case/  than  to  know  that,  *  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding?' 

"  True,  the  student  of  language  is  able  to  announce  the  important  fact 
that  the  indicative  mode  has  six  tenses,  namely :  *  Present,  imperfect, 
perfect,  pluperfect,  future,  and  future-perfect' — but  then,  the  student  of 
our  fundamental  law  is  able  also  to  state  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  establishing  the  Constitution,  had  in  view  six  distinct  objects, 
namely:  'To  form  a  more  perfect  union — establish  justice — insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity — provide  for  the  common  defence — promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare— and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity.' 

"  But  is  it  not  time  to  baptize  our  sons  afresh  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  ?  Is  not  the  Government  falling  to  pieces  because,  among  other 
reasons,  the  people  do  not  understand,  and  therefore  do  not  reverently 
love  and  jealously  guard  our  glorious  national  polity  ? 

"  And  as  the  Christian  resorts  to  his  Bible  for  light  and  safety  when 
his  heart  is  sad,  and  his  faith  eclipsed,  and  calamities  are  upon  him,  and 
the  sweet  heavens  are  wrapped  in  blackness — so,  shall  not  the  patriot  fly 
to  the  national  patristic  Scriptures,  his  political  Bible,  the  Constitution, 
when  his  hopes  fail,  and  impending  ruin  seems  ready  to  burst  upon  his 
country?  Is  there  any  other  refuge,  any  clearer  light,  any  safer  or 
surer  guide?  Shall  he  look  for  instruction  to  the  political  presg? 
Great  as  is  its  power,  and  indispensable  its  agencv  in  wielding  all  the 
forces  of  modern  civilization,  the  press  cannot  a£Fbra  that  systematic  and 
thorough  exposition  of  our  national  law  and  polity  which  our  youth 
must  have.  Such  is  not  its  province  or  claim.  Shall  he  apply  to  pro- 
fessional politicians  ?    Too  few  of  them  have  the  requisite  wisdom  and 
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candor — too  few  of  thom  accept  or  comprehend  that  beautiful  definition 
of  politics :  *  The  art  of  making  a  people  happy.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  waves  and  the  darkness,  the  Constitution  lifts  its 
beacon  light,  and  sounding  through  the  night  and  the  storm,  ring  ont 
the  voices  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Livingston,  Madison,  Pinckney,  and 
their  associates.  To  the  suicidal  dogma  of  the  inherent  right  of  seces- 
sion, their  terse  and  solemn  answer  is :  *  No,  never.'  We  ordained  this 
constitution  in  order  to  •  form  a  more  i^crfeei  Union.' 

*'  Does  the  doctrine  of  '  State  Rights '  menace  the  Federal  prerogative? 
Their  emphatic  answer  is :  ^  This  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
OF  THE  land;  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  Does  the  Federal  power  threaten  to  overshadow  the  States,  and  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  The  authoritative  voice  of  the 
fathers  again  replies  :  ^  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively^  or  to  the  peojyle.* 

"  Does  any  one  seek  to  soften  the  crime  of  Davis  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, and  give  it  a  milder  name  than  treason?  Loud  and  clear  peals 
out  again  the  decisive  voice  of  Washington  and  his  compeers  :  *  Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  them.' 
Are  they  making  war  upon  the  Government  ?  Then  Washington  pro- 
nounces them  traitors.  '    ' 

"  Is  the  personal  liberty  or  private  property  of  the  citizen  imperilled 
by  abuse  of  the  writ  of  search  and  seizure?  The  nameless  atrocities 
committed  under  color  of  the  license  granted  to  officers  of  the  law  by  the 
General  Warrants  of  English  history,  are  peremptorily  prohibited  by  oar 
organic  law.  Its  language  is :  '  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  he  violated^  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  came^  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.* 

*'Do  the  people  complain  of  injustice  and  partiality  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  prosecutions?  Again  the  Constitution  utters  its  clear  and  em- 
phatic corrective :  '  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory'  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.' 

"  And  so  we  may  pass,  step  by  step,  through  the  whole  instrument, 
and  our  admiration  of  its  wonderful  wisdom,  comprehensiveness,  and 
adaptation  to  all  the  circumstances  and  contingencies  of  the  Grovernment, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war.  will  increase  to  the  end. 

*'  It  erects  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  the  presumptous  encroach- 
ments alike  of  State  and  Federal  power;  it  throws  the  shield  of  its  love 
and  protection  around  the  life  and  propert}^  of  the  humblest  loyal  citizen  ; 
while  its  ponderous  arm  is  mailed  with  iron  to  crush  its  enemies,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  its  care  is  as  minute  and  its  tenderness  as  paternal,  as 
its  presence  is  ubiquitous  and  its  power  irresistible.  Now  it  rescues  a 
child  from  the  grasp  of  a  despot  and  softly  restores  it  to  the  mother's 
heart  3  now  it  storms  a  fortress  or  sinks  a  navy  with  its  invincible  artil- 
lery. From  preamble  to  the  bill  of  rights,  it  is  the  grandest  exponent 
and  safeguard  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  sublimest  embodiment  of  po- 
litical wisdom  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
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"And  especially  now,  when  the  everlasting  lights  of  the  Eepublic  are 
in  danffor  of  being  extinguished  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
political  vessel  freighted  with  the  hopes  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
is  driving  in  darkness  upon  the  rocks,  is  it  meet  to  recur  for  instruction 
to  the  char|^f  the  political  ocean  traced  by  the  fathers.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  the  M'ight  bower'  of  safety  in  this  tempest — it  is  able  to  save  us 
even  now— it  is  strong  enough  and  broad  enough  for  even  this  emer- 
gency— let  us  trust  to  it,  resolved  *  never  to  give  up  the  ship/  It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  our  people  will  have  an  unerring  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  public  measures,  and  determine  their  duty  as  citizens.  Without 
this  they  will  continue  to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  political  doc- 
trine, a  prey  to  the  wildest  theories  and  the  most  profligate  demagogues. 
To  save  a  popular  Government,  the  people  must  understand  it;  in  no 
other  way  can  they  with  certainty  bring  their  whole  strength  to  supi)ort 
the  right  and  oppose  the  wrong.  Let  these  things  be  taught  in  our 
Public  Schools. 

*' These  views  are  based  upon  the  assumed  fact  of  the  amazing  igno- 
rance of  the  mass  of  our  citizens  in  respect  to  the  Government  under 
which  they  live.  Is  the  assumption  challenged  ?  Is  issue  taken  on  the 
question  of  fact  ?  The  criterion  is  practical  and  easily  applied.  Let 
such  questions  as  the  following  be  propounded  :  What  three  forms  of 
government  existed  among  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  prior  to  the 
Revolution  ?  Define  each  of  those  three  forms  of  government.  Which 
of  the  colonies  were  under  a  Provincial  or  Eoyal  Government?  Which 
were  under  a  Proprietary  Government  ?  Which  of  them  had  Charter 
Governments?  Through Vhat  three  distinct  forms  has  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  passed?  When  did  each  form  begin  and  end? 
What  is  the4iistory  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ?  What  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Confederate  form  of  Government,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutional  ?  What  States  were  represented  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  ?  Who  was  chosen  President  ?  Who  were  the  dele- 
gates? When  did  the  present  Constitution  go  into  operation,  that  is, 
how  long  has  the  present  form  of  government  existed?  Give  an  analysis 
of  the  fundamental  law.  State  '  the  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment is  founded — the  political  and  individual  rights  of  the  citizens — and 
the  manner  in  which  the  sovereign  powers  are  organized,  distributed, 
and  administered.'  These  points  are  few,  and  strictly  elementary,  yet 
how  many  of  our  citizQps  can  answer  them  ?  Can  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  uneducated?  Can  one  in  ten  of  the  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
our  graded  and  high  Schools?  Can  all  the  graduates  of  our  Colleges, 
Seminaries,  and  Universities,  answer  them? 

"  Supplementary  to  the  theory  and  framework  of  our  political  system 
as  described  in  its  organic  law,  let  our  sons  be  imbued  with  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  elements  and  obligations  of  the  citizenship  which  it  creates. 
Let  our  sons  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  that  they  have  duties  to  per- 
form as  well  as  rights  to  enjoy.  Teach  them  that  liberty  is  not  license 
to  do  as  they  please.  Never  was  there  in  the  minds  of  American  youth 
an  idea  so  common,  and  at  the  same  time  so  radically  and  fatally  wrong 
as  this.  No  definition  of  the  word  could  be  wider  of  the  truth.  God 
never  made  such  liberty  as  that.  And  the  School  boy  who  has  no  other 
conception  of  it,  has  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  American  citizenship. 

"  We  of  this  generation  shall  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of  our  labors 
and  hopes ;  but  we  must  sow  that  our  children  may  reap.  He  who  has 
no  heart  to  plant  the  goodly  tree,  because  he  will  never  sit  beneath  its 
friendly  shade — who  does  not  find  requital  for  his  toil  in  the  thought 
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that  his  children  and  children's  children  will  be  benefited  by  it,  is  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  times  like  these.  Let  us  begin  the  good  work 
now ;  let  us  teach  our  sons,  in  the  Public  Schools,  to  add  to  obedience, 
rectitude ;  to  rectitude,  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  law ;  of  the  true 
nature  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  the  transcendent  im]|prtaDce  and 
solemn  duty  of  elevating  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  a  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship. 

"The  past  four  years  have  been  most  eventful.  When  I  entered  this 
office,  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  we  were  a  united, 
powerful,  and  prosperous  people;  as  I  leave  it,  in  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  we  are  in  the  fiery  crucible  of  war  and  commo- 
tion, if  not  in  the  throes  of  national  dissolution.  It  sometimes  seems 
like  a  horrid  dream,  from  which  we  shall  surely  awake  to  find  all  as  it 
was — one  country,  one  flag,  one  destiny.  I  yet  have  faith  in  God,  in  the 
patriotism  of  our  people,  and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause.  But  whatever 
the  future,  the  sacred  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  children  can- 
not be  neglected  or  deferred ;  our  solemn  obligations  in  these  respects 
are  not  diminished,  but  enhanced,  by  the  perils  and  darkness  which  en- 
viron the  nation.  If  the  safeguards  of  a  virtuous  education  are  essential 
in  peace,  the}'  are  still  more  so  amid  the  downward  tendencies  incident 
to  a  state  of  war. 

"I  love  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois.  Arriving  upon  her  soil  in  early 
childhood,  all  the  years  of  my  youth,  manhood,  and  maturity,  are  asso- 
ciated with  her  history  and  progress.  Her  amazing  resources  were  then 
undeveloped  ;  her  great  career  as  a  State  was  just  commencing.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  observed  her  growth,  sympathized  in  her  struggles, 
and  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity.  To-day  she  is  the  fourth  State  of  the 
Union  in  population,  and,  with  pardonable  pride,  be  it  said,  the  first  State 
/or  the  Union,  in  the  relative  number,  if  not  in  the  heroic  achievements, 
of  her  citizen  soldierv.  May  the  day  never  dawn  when  one  shall  blush 
to  say  that  he  is  an  Jllinoisan.  I  long  to  see  this  great  State  as  distin- 
guished for  the  intelligence,  integrity,  and  honor  of  her  people,  as  she  is 
for  the  elements  of  material  wealth  and  greatness;  that  she  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  exalted  destiny  which  God  and  Nature  have  placed  within 
her  grasp." 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

A  distinguished  rebel  contemptuously  said,  not  long  ago,  "The  Grand 
Army  of  the  North  is  the  oifshoot,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  Free  Schools." 
lie  spoke  truly,  and  with  equal  truth  we  may  say  that  treason,  rebel- 
lion, and  anarchy,  are  the  apples  of  Sodom,  which  spring  up  in  States 
where  Free  Schools  cannot  take  root. 

Three  years  ago,  so  politically  demoralized  was  the  Nation,  it  seemed 
as  if  patriotism  had  been  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  it  was  only  latent,  and  the  events  of  the  war  have  proved 
that  the  Schools  had  been  silently  educating  the  people  to  an  intelli^nt 
comprehension  of  the  value  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  to  a  deep  love 
of  couutry. 

The  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  as  a  class,  have  been  second  to 
none  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union.  The  various  Normal  Schools 
have  sent  more  than  their  full  quotas  to  the  war.     Illinois  has  sent  not 
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less  than  three  thousand  Teachers  into  the  army.  In  one  connty  not  a 
single  male  Teacher  was  left.  Ohio  has  sent  five  thousand  Teachers 
into  the  army,  or  one  half  of  the  young  men  who  were  teaching  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 

Says  the  State  Superintendent :  "So  far  as  I  am  informed,  none  of  our 
five  thousand  Teacher-soldiers  have  done  dishonor  to  their  new  calling. 
In  the  camp,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  hour  of  battle,  they  have  been 
true  to  their  country;  as  patient,  as  enduring,  and  as  brave  as  the  best 
of  all  our  troops.     Ohio  may  well  be  proud  ot  these,  her  sons." 

New  York  has  sent  not  less  than  three  thousand  of  her  Teachers  from 
the  School-room  to  the  battle  field.  The  number  sent  from  other  States 
is  not  returned;  but  all  the  imports  bear  witness  to  their  practical  pat- 
riotism. 

California  is  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict  that  few  of 
her  Teachers  have  entered  the  army.  The  old  corps  of  San  Francisco 
Teachers  is  represented  by  Captain  J.  C.  Morrill,  who  is  as  popular 
among  the  "boys''  of  his  command  as  he  was  among  the  boys  of  the 
Spring  Valley  School. 

The  men  who  were  trained  when  boys  in  the  Public  Schools,  are  the 
men  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  who  carry  the  muskets, 
dig  the  trenches,  and  do  the  hard  fighting.  The  School  reports  of  other 
States  are  full  of  recognitions  of  this  fact,  and  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
few  extracts  in  this  connection. 

The  Massachusetts  report  says  : 

"  The  Common  Schools  of  the  Free  States  are  now  fighting  the  bat- 
tles" of  th^  Union,  and  will  trtumph  over  the  rebellion.  Our  Union 
armies  are  strong  in  an  intelligence  derived  from  the  Schools.  Educated 
mind  makes  men  better  soldiers,  as  it  makes  men  better  for  every  other 
work.  Educated  men  fight  better  than  other  men,  because  they  put 
thought  into  war.  Thus  it  is  true  that  *  bayonets  thinly.'  The  volun- 
teer soldiers  who  sprang  to  arms  from  a  thousand  valleys  of  the  North, 
from  the  hills  of  New  Ilampshire  and  Vermont,  from  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois, from  the  shores  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  from  the  machine 
shops  and  manufactories,  from  the  broad,  sunny  farms  of  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio — came  because  they  saw  and  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  hour.  This  *  rising  of  a  great  people '  was  the  work  of 
our  Common  Schools.  Only  a  Nation  thoroughly  educated,  like  ours, 
could  thus  extemporize  armies  and  navies,  and  in  a  few  months  change  all 
its  habits  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Europe  looks  with 
astonishment  at  us,  unable  to  comprehend  how  a  Nation  so  unmilitary 
as  ours,  can  rise  up  in  a  day  armed  for  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  the 
world  has  seen.  She  cannot  understand  how  a  people,  unaccustomed  to 
any  restraint  except  its  own  will,  can  at  once  submit  to  the  most  arbi- 
trary acts  of  Government,  and  to  the  surrender  of  all  the  guarantees  of 
freedom.  She  is  amazed  to  see  a  people,  unaccustomed  to  taxation, 
clamoring  to  be  taxed.  While  she  is  dogmatically  declaring  our  Union 
at  an  end,  she  sees  it  rising  up  stronger  than  ever.*' 

The  Boston  School  report  says  :  * 

"  Our  Schools  were  founded  in  poverty  and  adversity,  and  maintained 
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through  wars  and  revolutions.  They  have  come  down  to  us,  a  sacred  tnwt 
Wo  are  not  departing  from  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  these  inrti- 
tutions  when  we  encourage  self-denial,  geucrosit}',  and  kind  thoughtfal- 
ness  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Nor  are  we  deviating  from  the  parsnit 
of  the  great  objects  of  public  education  when,  not  satisfied  with  teach- 
ing useful  facts,  strengthening  the  memory,  and  developing  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  we  cherish  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  foster  the 
growth  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  endeavor  to  train  up  in 
habits  of  obedience,  truth,  and  honesty,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  Superintendent  of  Maine,  Hon.  E.  PT  Weston,  says : 

"  I  have  found  the  Teachers  and  pupils  of  some  Schools  warmly  inter- 
ested in  responding  to  the  calls  from  battle  fields  and  Hospitals  for  aid  to 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  a  little  School  girl  has  taken  her  first  les- 
son in  the  love  and  service  of  her  country,  while  sewing  bandages  or 
scraping  lint  for  the  wounded  soldiers  ;  dropping  great  tears,  perhaps, 
among  the  shreds,  as  she  thought  of  brother  or  neighbor  in  the  army 
who  might  need  for  himself'  the  very  service  she  w^as  rendering. 

"  In  other  Schools  the  j)upils  have  been  receiving  lessons  in  geography, 
history,  and  patriotism  together;  while  they  have  traced  the  march  of 
our  armies,  and  marked  with  breathless  interest  every  noble  strike  for 
God  and  their  country,  or  grown  pale  with  indignation  at  the  intelligence 
of  cowardly  and  traitorous  defeat.  The  School-rooms  of  our  land,  to- 
day, cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  learning  all  that  is  possible  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  this  terrible  conflict.  Lot  the  chronicles  of 
the  war,  every  day  written,  be  stereotyped  in  their  memories  forevei*. 

"In  many  of  our  Schools,  primary  and  higher,  I  have  boon  greeted 
with  patriotic  songs;  such  as,  *  My  Country, 'tis  of  Thee/  *  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,*  ^  The  Ked,  White,  and  Blue,'  the  '  Liberty  or  Death' 
of  the  old  Marseillaise,  and  others  of  like  spirit,  poured  from  hearts  and 
voices  on  fire  with  the  noble  sentiments  which  they  expressed.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  songs  of  liberty,  as  sung  by  our  young  patriots,  in  School 
or  elsewhere,  and  made  familiar  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people,  is 
proverbially  more  powerful  than  laws  and  Constitutions — than  the  clear- 
est deductions  and  cold  utterances  of  political  philosophy.  Xor  can  even 
popular  orator}',  however  impassioned,  arouse  the  fires  of  patriotism  in 
an  assembly  like  '  The  Dear  Old  Flag,'  and  '  The  Land  of  the  Free.'  I 
would  encourage  singing  in  all  our  Schools,  nor  only  for  its  general  influ- 
ences, but  for  its  special  power  in  this  direction. 

"  There  is  another  incidental  exercise  for  the  School-room  closely  allied 
to  this.  I  refer  to  the  reading,  or  if  you  nlease,  to  the  studying  of  the 
Uterature  of  liber ti/  ;  notof  oiir  own  country  alone,  but  of  all  liberty-loving 
nations.  The  oratory,  the  narrative,  and  the  poetry,  which  have  been 
begotten  of  the  love  of  liberty,  in  all  the  history  of  her  struggles  against 
oppression,  constitute  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture. If  our  young  people  in  the  Schools  were  taken  no  farther  back 
than  to  the  times  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  to  study  the  speeches 
which  sprung  from  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Fi.sher  Ames  and  JPatrick 
Henry,  and  the  Adamse^,  and  the  events  which  followed,  it  would  be  a 
most  approj)riate  and  valuable  incidental  training  for  the  times.  IJet 
them  add  in  the  same  kind,  the  addresses  of  Webster  at  the  founding 
and  completion  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Everett's  oration  at  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims'  Landing.    Let  them  also  become  familiar 
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with  the  songs  of  liberty  which  our  more  recent  poets — Bryant,  and 
Longfellow,  and  Whittier — have  uttered.  They  will  thus  cultivate  within 
them  a  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  liberty  and  patriotism  together ;  the 
influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  their  whole  after  life,  as  citizens  of  the 
Great  Eepublic." 

The  law  requiring  Teachers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  requires 
them  to  *'  teach  those  under  their  charge  to  love,  reverence,  and  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States."  There  are 
still  a  few  Schools  in  the  State  where  Teachers  hardly  dare  to  breathe 
the  word  patriotism  ;  a  few  where  the  national  patriotic  songs  are  "  con- 
traband ;"  a  few  where  the  under-current  of  the  Teacher's  influence  is 
anything  but  patriotic.  But  the  spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  State  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Institute  last  May : 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  regard 
it  as  a  sacred  duty  and  a  welcome  task,  to  instil  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young  an  undying  love  for  their  country,  and  an  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  our  National  flag. 

**^  Resolved,  That  the  Teachers  of  our  country  who  are  battling  for  the 
unity  and  perpetuity  of  our  National  Government,  are  entitled  to  all 
honor,  and  we  bid  them  Godspeed  in  the  work  of  suppressing  a  rebellion 
which  is  opposed  alike  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization. 

'•  Resolved,  That  on  the  last  School  day  preceding  the  Twenty-Second 
of  February,  and  also  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  read,  annually,  to  our 
Schools,  *  Washington's  Farewell  Address./  and  the  *  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.'" 

The  children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco  have  given  their 
patriotism  a  practical  direction  by  contributing  largely  to  the  Sanitary 
Fund.  One  noble  little  fellow  in  the  Rincon  School,  only  seven  years 
old,  carried  to  his  Teacher  his  little  tin  "  Savings'  Bank,"  which  contained 
seven  dollars,  his  little  hoardings  for  several  years,  saying:  "When  I 
woke  up  this  morning  I  thought  I  would  give  this  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers."  He  is  dead  now,  but  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
will  remenfber,  when  they  have  grown  to  be  men  and  women,  and  when 
the  war  will  be  only  a  subject  of  history  and  tradition,  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  of  this  little  boy  in  the  Public  Schools  But,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  Schools  is  unmistakably  loyal,  there  is  too  little  systematic  endeavor 
to  directly  inculcate  a  devoted  and  patriotic  love  of  country,  which,  next 
to  the  worship  of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all,  is  the  deepest  and  grandest 
emotion  of  the  human  heart 

In  a  majority  of  our  Public  Schools,  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country  is  utterly  neglected. 

Some  Teachers  and  Trustees,  who  think  that  education  is  bound  up  in 
the  covers  of  the  text  book  or  arithmetic,  and  who*  gaze  with  more  de- 
light on  the  algebraic  symbols  of  the  blackboard  than  on  the  stars  of  our 
national  flag,  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  study  history ;  and  others, 
knowing  nothing  of  it  themselves,  are  content  to  leave  their  pupils  in 
the  same  condition.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  Schools  above 
the  ago  of  fifteen,  who  know  as  little  of  the  history  of  their  native 
country  as  of  China,  is  not  limited  by  hundreds. 

How  can  boys  be  expected  to  have  any  national  pride  when  the  whole 
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glorious  record  of  our  country  is  a  scaled  volume  to  them  ?  Chrono- 
logical tables  of  dates,  the  chaff  of  histoiy,  are  of  little  consequence; 
verbatim  recitations  of  memorized  pages  of  unimportant  details  are 
little  better  than  a  waste  of  time;  but  the  spirit  of  American  history 
can  be  infused  into  scholars  by  any  Teacher  who  possesses  a  spark  of 
it  himself,  without  interference  with  what  arc  termed  the  "  regular" 
studios  of  the  School-room. 

The  patriotic  lessons  of  our  national  history  ought  not  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  those  of  the  multiplication  table.  Many  a  dull  bo^*^  will  be 
made  alive,  and  many  a  vacant  eye  lighted  with  attention,  when  some 
story  of  the  Eevolution  is  told  by  a  Teacher  who  knows  how  to  stir 
young  hearts.  The  heroic  chapters  of  our  history — let  them  be  learned 
by  heart,  committed  to  memory,  told  over  and  over  again,  and  inter- 
woven with  every  memory  of  School  days.  The  story  of  the  sufferings, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  the  early  settlers  who  founded  the  Nation ;  the 
stubborn  instinct  with  w^hich  the  Colonists  clung  to  principle,  in  the 
preliminary  struggles  of  the  devolution  ;  the  character  of  Washington, 
and  how  politicians  intrigued  to  remove  him  from  the  head  of  the 
army  w^hen  victory  failed  to  crown  its  banners ;  the  heroic  endurance  of 
the  old  Continentals  in  the  log  huts  of  Valley  Forge,  starving,  sick,  bare- 
foot in  mid-winter;  the  daring  of  "  Old  Put," '*  Mad  Anthony/' and 
Ethan  Allen ;  the  story  of  Lafayette,  which  ought  to  be  told  again  to 
Louis  Napoleon ;  the  damning  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the  Copper- 
head, whose  "  conditional  loyaltj' "  depended  on  place  and  promotion; 
how  the  disgrace  of  the  "  Tories,''  those  constitutional  peace  men  of  the 
Revolution,  clung  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  their  descendants;  how 
**  Old  Hickory  "  treated  the  British  invaders,  meddlesome  Judges,  Cal- 
houn, South  Carolina,  and  nullification ;  how  Webster  and  Clay  stood  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union — all  these,  and  a  hundred  more,  should 
be  told  till  they  are  familiar  as  household  tales. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  State  Superintendent  of. Vermont,  says  in  his  last 
report : 

"  The  Prussians  say  that  *  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  na- 
tion's life,  you  must  put  into  its  Schools ;'  and  if  this  maxim  be  ever  or 
anywhere  true,  how  much  more  so  now  and  here.  If  we  would  have 
courage,  devotion,  and  a  highminded  patriotism  to  be  the  dominant  traits 
of  our  national  or  State  character,  we  must  teach  them  in  oup  Schools. 

**  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  suppose  that  arithmetic  and  grammar,  sci- 
ence and  the  classics,  everything  that  is  worthy  of  acquisition,  is  to  be 
taught  with  diligent  and  painful  labor,  while  we  may  expect  thai  an 
unselfish  love  of  country  and  home  will  come  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
unsought,  and  untaught.  We  must  teach  our  children  in  the  earlier  and 
fresher  days  of  youth,  to  become  brave,  and  true,  and  magnanimous. 

"  The  qualifications  of  citizens  for  the  duties  of  their  citizenship  is  the 
end  and  purpose  for  which  Schools  were  established.  Why,  then,  do  they  . 
so  carefully  attend  to  the  mint  and  cumin  of  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
and  neglect  the  weightier  matter  of  the  direct  qualification  of  youth  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship?  When  we  find  in  our  Schools  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  children  studying  arithmetic,  the  fact  that  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  class  in  all  the  Schools  who  are  receiving  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  our  ow^n  State,  is  strong 
proof  of  a  serious  deficiency'. 

^*  But  an  intelligent  citizenship  requires  a  clear  head  as  well  as  a  warm 
and  true  heart;  it  needs  ability  as  well  as  true  heartedness.    He  who  is 
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shortly  to  become  a  legal  voter,  and  therefore  a  sovereign  lawmaker  of 
a  republican  commonwealth,  will  of  necessity  have  force  and  usefulness 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Government,  laws,  in- 
stituions,  condition,  capacities,  and  wants  of  the  State.  A  special  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history,  the  resources,  the 
capacities,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Vermont,  then,  is  a  legitimate, 
and  should  be  the  leading  object  of  instruction  in  Vermont  Schools. 

**  The  neglect  of  these  things  in  our  Schools  is  so  entire  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  design  rather  than  accident.  As  was  remarked  in  a  pre- 
ceding quotation  from  the  last  report,  ignorance  of  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  our  own  State  seems  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception ; 
and  in  this  respect  we  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  general  familiarity  of  the  pupils  of  many  of  the  Massachus- 
etts Schools  with  the  history  and  geography  of  their  own  State,  is 
singularly  pleasing  to  a  stranger ;  her  history  is  made  a  common  study, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  her  children,  Plymouth  Kock  and  Bunker  Hill  are 
words  of  deep  significance — the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
struggles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  have  consecrated  the  soil  of  the 
*  Old  Bay  State'  to  the  undying  veneration  of  her  children.  Wherever 
vou  enter  the  Public  Schools,  maps  of  Massachusetts,  and  charts  and 
books  upon  her  resources  and  capacities  abound,  and  constant  dwelling 
upon  the  theme  has  made  a  patriotic  attachment  to  their  State  and 
country  a  proverbial  and  almost  an  inevitable  trait  of  her  people. 

"  The  most  singular  fact  that  can  be  stated  in  connection  with  our 
Public  Schools,  is  that  while  ostensibly  and  really  established  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  our  children  how  well  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  future  citizenship,  this  particular  subject  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  range  of  scholastic  attainments  that  receives  absolutely  no 
attention  whatever. 

"  There  can  surely  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter.  Freemen,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word;  cannot  happen  like  accidental  fires,  or  grow 
like  turnips.  The  play  of  Othello,  without  any  mention  of  the  Moor  him- 
self, would  be  a  monument  of  sagacity  by  the  side  of  a  republican  School, 
organized  expressly  to  impart  all  necessary  qualifications  to  republican 
citizens,  that  should  never  teach  even  the  simplest  elements  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  republican  institutions. 

*'  These  grand  fundamental  principles  should  then  be  regularly  taught 
in  all  our  Schools.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  our  children  should  grow 
daily  in  constant  familiaritv  with  those  moral  and  political  principles 
that  precede  and  underlie  all  possible  republicanism. 

**  Nor  is  this  all.  The  State  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  State  and  National  Constitutions,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  Government,  both  State  and  National,  together  with 
some  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  making  and  executing  laws, 
should  be  topics  of  common  conversation  and  particular  instruction  in 
.  every  Common  School,  to  all  the  older  pupils  at  least." 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Presi- 
dent Poraeroy  thus  eloquently  sets  forth  the  relation  of  Public  School 
education  to  the  Government : 

"  A  remarkable  statement  is  recorded  in  the  archives  at  Washington. 
It  stands  vouched  for  by  the  signature  of  the  President.  I  allude  to 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  old  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  private  was  found  willing  to  join  the  insurgents,  or  could  be  ia- 
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duced  to  join  them,  in  their  mad  revolt  against  the  Government.  In 
these  two  branches  of  the  public  service  the  rebellion  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  officers ;  while  in  the  country  at  large  it  orij^inally  em- 
braced none  but  the  leading  politicians  and  the  few  over  whom  thej 
were  able  to  exorcise  a  controlling  influence. 

"  These  officers  and  leaders  were  the  most  intelligent  men  of  their  sec- 
tion ;  many  of  them  possessed  of  fine  scholastic  attainments,  and  the  meet 
liberal  culture.  Now,  if  education  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
safeguard  of  the  Nation,  why  is  it  that  we  find  the  Constitution  set  at 
defiance,  their  sworn  allegiance  abrogated,  and  the  Government  brought 
into  peril,  by  these  educated  men?  At  first  view,  one  would  be  led  w 
suppose,  either  that  our  theory  of  universal  education,  as  we  have 
understood  it,  was  a  fallacy,  or  that  our  systems  of  education  were  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  su])])Osition  may  bo  partially  correct  on 
both  these  points,  but  before  passing  judgment  too  hastily,  there  are 
other  facts  to  be  considered,  which  present  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 
different  aspect. 

**The  unconditional  outspoken  loyalty  of  the  country  is  found  only  in 
those  sections  where  Schools  arc  most  abundant  and  best  appreciated — 
and  where  education  is  the  freest.  1  believe  it  will  be  found  true,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  privileges  of  School  instruction  are  withheld 
from  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  in  proportion  as  these  privileges  are 
disregarded  by  them,  just  in  that  proportion  dislovalty  prevails.  As 
those  are  provided,  this  disappears.  The  New  England  States,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  most  intensely  educational,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  they  have  shown  themselves  the  most  intensely  loyal;  though 
no  inviduous  distinctions  should  be  made,  of  course,  between  States  that 
are  absolutely  loyal.  The  Cotton  States,  whore  a  general  diffusion  of 
educational  privileges  is  more  restricted  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  (and  necessarily  so,)  were  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  have  been  all  the  time  most  unanimous  and  bitter  in  their  op- 
position to  the  Government.  And  anywhere  at  the  North,  in  those 
localities  where  the  least  attention  is  given  to  education,  and  the  least 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  Schools,  .we  find  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  most  inclined  to  favor  the  cause  of  treason.  In  southern  Illinois, 
for  instance — often  called  the  Egy])t  of  that  State,  on  account  of  its 
educational  darkness — the  School  privileges  of  the  children,  and  the 
heart-folt  loyality  of  the  people,  are  equally  deficient  and  unpopular. 

''  This  is  true,  also,  of  southern  Indiana — western  Tennessee — north- 
ern Missouri — and  some  parts  of  Kentuck3\  And  so  with  the  country 
at  large  —  North  or  South — the  education  and  intelligence  of  the 
masses  of  the  i)eople,  may  everywhere  be  taken  as  a  true  guage  of  their 
loyalty.  The  rule  will  apply  with  equal  certainty  to  the  wards  of  our 
Northern  cities — and  to  neighborhoods  in  the  country.  In  those  wards 
and  neighborhoods  where  ignorance  and  vice  are  the  ruling  character- 
istics of  the  people,  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  there,  and, 
there  only,  rebellion  has  its  truest  Northern  partisans;  there  secession 
finds  its  counterpart. 

"  These  are  facts  of  overwhelming  importance.  They  prove,  or,  at 
least,  justify  the  inference,  that  however  much  our  Schools  may  have 
seemed  to  come  short  of  that  desirable  result  which  reduces  the  general 
aggregate  of  crime,  they  are  sure  and  unfailing  nurseries  of  loyality  to 
the  Government. 

'*  But  while  we  perceive  the  importance  of  universal  education,  as  a 
political  necessity  of  the  country,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  war 
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teaches  another  great  lesson,  equally  suggestive  to  the  Educator  and  the 
Statesman — that  a  monopoly  of  learning  is  no  less  dangerous,  and  is, 
perhaps  even  more  dangerous  than  a  deficiency  of  intelligence.  The  two 
extremes  are  to  be  equally  avoided  if  we  would  preserve  our  national 
integrity  from  overthrow  and  decay. 

**  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  were  located  South,  with  a  nominal  population  of  about  six 
millions  to  support  them,  though  less  than  one  tenth  of  this  population 
are  the  only  real  patrons  those  institutions  ever  have,  or  are  ever  ex- 
pected to  have.  The  other  one  hundred  and  fourteen — considerably  less 
than  one  half — belong  to  the  North,  and  accommodate  a  population  of 
over  twenty  millions.  In  addition  to  this,  our  Northern  Colleges  are 
often  filled  with  Southern  students,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  Northern 
students  are  sent  to  Southern  Colleges. 

"  Since  they  have  few  Schools  accessible  to  the  poor,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  embraced  in  that  large  class  of  their  population, 
it  follows  that  education  with  them  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy — those  who  are  able  to  send  their  children  to 
the  higher  Seminaries  of  learning,  or  employ  private  tutors  for  them  at 
home.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  do  this,  in 
any  part  of  tlie  country,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Hence  there  is 
a  monopoly  of  learning  with  them  ;  and  whenever  such  a  monopoly  exists, 
society  will  soon  come  to  discharge  all  its  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  leading  political  idea  of  Calhoun — A  few  to  think  ;  the  many  to  work. 
From  this  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural  to  the  later  maxim  of  his 
numerous  disciples — The  thinkers  to  rule  ;  the  workers  to  serve.  Con- 
spiracies are  easily  formed  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists;  it  only 
requires  the  motive  to  develop  the  disposition,  and  a  slight  motive  will 
suffice.  It  enables  the  ruling  class  to  keep  the  political  power  of  their 
section  in  their  own  hands,  because  any  combination  they  may  enter  into 
will  possess  a  moral  force  equivafent  to  law." 


MILITARY  DllILL  JN  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  military  drill  in  Public  Schools  has  recently  excited 
much  discussion  among  Teachers  and  educators. 

As  usual  when  new  questions  are  agitated,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  training  in 
School,  and  very  little  has  been  done. 

In  the  Rincon  School,  San  Francisco,  a  company  of  boys  has  been 
.organized  under  the  instruction  of  a  gentleman  of  military  tastes  and 
haoits,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  quite  successful. 

During  the  many  years  the  same  School  was  under  ray  own  supervi- 
sion, the  older  boys  were  regularly  and  systematically  trained  to  a  full 
course  of  gymnastic  exercises.  One  of  those  boys  is  now  in  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  he  holds  the  physical  training  he  received  in  the 
Kincon  School  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  to  him  than  the  intellec- 
tual, because  it  gave  him  the  physical  stamina  so  necessary  in  a  Military 
Academy.     I  know  that  most  of  the  young  men  who  were  members  of 
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those  gymnastic  classes  look  back  upon  their  phjBical  training  as  tk 
most  useful  part  of  their  School  education. 

In  a  few  of  our  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  City  Grammar  School 
bo^'^s  may  be  organized  into  companies  and  drilled  in  the  elements  of 
military  tactics ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Public  Schools  in  tk 
State,  this  is  utterly  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
boys  in  each  School,  and  the  inequality  of  age  and  size. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  in  the  Schools  ?  Any  experienced  militaij 
man  who  has  passed  through  even  a  single  campaign  of  actual  wsr8e^ 
vice  will  declare  that  the  first  great  requisites  for  a  good  soldier,  before 
which  all  others  sink  into  secondary  importance,  are  sound  health,  stami- 
na, activity,  and  power  of  endurance.  The  mere  manual  and  tacties  can 
bo  learned  by  the  rawest  recruits  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  muscles  of  iron  and 
sinews  of  steel  cannot  be  fastened  upon  them  like  knapsacks.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  trained  their  boys  from  childhood  to  become 
efficient  soldiers  by  inuring  them  to  exposure  and  hardship,  and  by  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  exorcises.  The  long  lists  of  *'  exempts"  from  mititarj 
service  show  a  fearful  condition  of  physical  weakness  among  men  in  tM 
prime  of  life ;  and  the  fate  of  thousands  in  the  army  who  have  sank 
under  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  into  the  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
Hospitals  into  their  graves,  reveals  lack  of  n(amina  in  the  Nation.  Some- 
thing more  than  military  drill  is  needed  to  raise  the  standard  of  physical 
vigor,  and  make  a  nation  of  fighting  men  fit  to  carry  on  a  war.  We  must 
begin  at  the  foundation  with  the  three  millions  of  boys  in  the  Public 
Schools,  by  training  them,  during  their  whole  School  life,  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  systematically  followed  up — to  games  of  ball,  leaping,'  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  all  other  athletic  out-door  exercises. 

Were  they  to  grow  up,  under  such  a  training,  to  u  manhood  of  muscu- 
lar power,  instead  of  effeminate  weakness,  they  would  make  fit  soldiers 
to  nght  and  win  the  battles  of  the  Nation.  This  war  is  teaching  us  some 
useful  lessons  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  nothing  less  effective  will 
ever  reach  the  minds  of  those  who  think  the  sole  object  of  the  Public 
Schools  is  to  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  first  ofiicial  term  of  eleven  months,  for  which  I  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  closes  with  this  report, 
which  has  necessarily  been  prepared,  without  even  the  opportunity  of 
revision,  at  odd  intervals  of  time,  snatched  from  the  performance  of 
other  office  duties. 

The  importance  of  the  various  subjects  presented  has  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a  brief  report;  and,  as  the  Scnool  reports  of  other  sections 
of  the  Union  seldom  reach  this  State,  I  have  quoted  extensively  the 
views  of  eminent  educational  men,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
School  officers  some  information  concerning  the  progress  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  older  States. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  plain  words  the  defects  and  the 
wants  of  our  Public  School  system.  Could  I  have  conscientiously  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  have  found  more  to  commend  and 
less  to  censure;  but  unmerited  laudation  seldom  effects  needed  reforms. 
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In  entering  upon  another  official  term  of  four  years,  I  am  able  to  com- 
prehend in  some  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  I 
assume  the  task  in  no  spirit  of  self-confidence.  Having  devoted  my 
whole  life  to  the  profession  of  teaching — having  taught  ten  years  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State — I  have  an  ambition  to  co-operate  with  the 
laanj  earnest  and  devoted  Teachers  in  California  who  are  striving  to 
awaken  public  opinion  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relation  of  Free 
Schools  to  the  future  permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  to 
a  hifijher  estimation  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  efforts  of 
Teachers  and  Superintendents,  however,  will  effect  comparatively  little, 
nnless  seconded  by  judicious  legislation,  which  shall  anticipate  the  future, 
as  well  as  comprehend  the  present. 

I  appeal  to  every  legislator,  in  considering  the  question  of  a  State 
School  tax,  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  vote  will  influence  the  destinies  of  a 
hundred  thousand  children  for  good  or  for  evil;  that  twenty  thousand 
children  in  the  State  are  growing  up  "not  attending  any  School;"  that 
the  best  "  franchise  ''  which  can  be  granted  to  the  State  is  a  generation 
of  young  men,  trained  to  an  intelligent  patriotism;  and  that  true  econ- 
omy, anticipating  the  future,  sometimes  consists  in  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  means,  rather  than  in  short-sighted  retrenchment. 

JOHN  SWBTT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,") 
San  Francisco  J  November  1,  1863.      j 
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TABLE  1. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Total  Amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned  during 

the  School  Year  ending  August  31«^,  1863. 


No. 


COUNTIES. 


January 
ApportionmoDt. 


July 


Total 


Apportionment  ,  Apportionment. 


1  Alameda 

2  Amador 

3  Butte 

4  Calaveras...   . 

5  ColuBa   

6  Contra  Costa 

7  Del  Norte 

8  El  Dorado 

9  Fresno  

10  Humboldt 


11  Klamath 

12  Lake 

13  Los  Angeles 

14'Marin 

15' Mariposa  — 
16'Mendocino  .. 

17|Merced 

18!Mono , 

19;  Monterey 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Napa 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

24!  Sacramento 

25  San  Bernardino 

26  San  Diego 

27  San  Francisco... 
28lSan  Joaquin 


29  San  Luis  Obispo. 

30  San  Mateo 

31  Santa  Barbara... 

32  Santa  Clara 

33  Santa  Cruz 

34  Shasta .... 

35|Sierra 

36!  Siskiyou 

37lSolano 

38  Sonoma 

39  Stanislaus 


Carried  forward. 


81,909  80 
1,564  20 
1,521 
1,791 

400 
1,346 

138 

2,754 

36 

628 
63 

321 
2,158 

574 

791 

666 

240 
47 

1,435  50! 
1,158  30 
2,211 
1,607 

413 
3,957 

864 

310 

11,686  50 

2,830  50 

661  50 

711  90 
1,149  30 
3,207  60 1 
1,323  90 

862  20; 

684  00; 

664  20 i 
1,805  40 
3,451  50 

368  1(1 


00 
00 
50 
40 
60 

00 ! 

90 ; 

20' 
00 
20 
20 
20 
10 
00 
30, 
70 


30 
40 
10 
30 
00 
50 


$58,346-  30 


82,323  61 
1,949  19 
1,855  70 
2,218  70 

524  10 
1,834  66 

182  77 

3,-338  55 

44  83 

771  24 
83  60 

395  09 
2,581  99j 

669  69, 

961  771 

813  20" 

290  21' 
46  64; 
1,776  3d: 
1,408  56 
2,714  4i; 
1,962  68! 

485  42 1 
4,962  86! 
1,080  55' 

381  10 

14,505  80i 

3,449  85, 

779  80; 

873  33 
1,434  76 
4,067  78 
1,622  48 
1,063  04 

841  55 

813  44 
2,235  78 
4,271  80j 

463  67 


84,233  41 

3,513  39 

3,376  70 

4,009  70 

924  60 

3,181  06 

321  37 

6,092  55 

81  73 

1,399  44 

146  60 

726  29 

4,740  19 

1,243  89 

1,752  87 

1,479  20 

530  51 

94  34 

3,211  85 

2,566  86 

4,925  71 

3,570  08 

898  52 

8,920  16 

1.944  56 

691  60 

26^92  30 

6,280  35 

1,441  30 

1,585  23 

2,584  06 

7,275  38 

2,946  38 

1,925  24 

1,525  55 

1,477  64 

4,041  18 

7,723  30 

831  77 

872,080  55    $130,406  86 
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Table  1 — Continued. 


No. 


COUNTIES. 


January 
Apportionment. 


July 
Apportionment 


Total 
Apportionment 


]         Brought  forward 

40!Sutter 

41  Tehama 

42Trinity 

43  Tulare 

44  Tuolumne 

45  Yolo 

46  Yuba 


Totals 


?58,346  3p 

691  20 

490  50 

270  90 

739  80 

1,593  90 

1,243  80 

1,662  10 


$65,038  50 


$72,080  55 

870  34 

620  35 

343  38 

938  36 

1,988  73 

1,531  66 

2,125  97 


$80,499  34 


$130,406  85 
1,561  64 
1,110  85 
614  28 
1,678  16 
3,582  63 
2,775  46 
3,808  07 

$145,537  84 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Total  Amount  of  State  School  Fund  apportioned  durmg 
the  School  Year  ending  Avgust  Z\st,  1H63. 
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Table  1 — Continued. 
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Alameda. 

Amador 

Bmto 

Calavaras 

Colusa 

Contra  Coata... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  AiiiToles.... 

Murin    '        

M"''il>-a 

ML-n.locino 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa , 

Nevada 


Pli 

Pluniafl         

.Sacramento , 

San  Bernardino. ,, 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo.., 
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•Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 
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Siskiyou , 
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B.N,  Seymour 

Samuel  Page 

S.  B.  Osbourne 

liohert  Thompson 

John  C.  Addington 

D.  S.  Woodruff 

C.  N.  Hinckley 

M.  A.  Lynde  

H.M.  Quigloy 

W.  L.  Jones 

R.  P.  Hiret  

W.  E.  Matthews 

John  M.  Shore 

James  Miller 

J.  R.  McCready 

E.  K.  Budd 

R,  B.  Huoy 

C.  A.  Nilcs 

G.  W.  Bird 

Higbie 

J.  C.  Chittenden 

A.  II,  Goodrich 

A.  S.  TituB 

F.W.  Hatch , 

A.  F.  McK5nn«y 
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George  Tait 

CyniB  Collins 

Alexander  Murray 

W.  C.  Crook 

R.  De  la  Guerra , 

S.  S.  Wiles 

D,  J.  Haslam 

Grove  K.Godfrey 

W.  C.  Pond , 

T.  N.  Stone , 

J.  W.  Hinos 

C.  G.  Ames 

lA.  B.  Anderson 

ij.  E.  Stevens 

IW.  H.  Bahney 

If.  Walter ". 


Alvarado  

Jackson. -. 

Oroville -. 

Mokeliimne  Hill... 
Colm 


Contra  Costa. 

Crescent  City 

Diamond  SpriDgt. 

ViflaliA ~ 

Humboldt 

Orioans  Bar.    

Lakeport 

Los  Angoles 

San  Kal'ael 

Mariposa 

Ukiat 

Snelling 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Forest  Hill 

Quincy 

Sacramento 

Sau  Beniiini  no... 

San  Diego. 

San  Francisco —.. 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo-. 
Redwood  City...:. 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jos^ 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Downieville 

Yroka 

Valiejo 

Santa  Kosa 

Knight's  Ferry.,.. 

Yuba  Citv 

IRed  Bluff. 

iWcaverville 
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No 


Counties. 


Term  Expiring  March  let,  1864. 


Post  Office  Address. 


43iTulare.... 
44|Tuolumno 
451  Yolo 


F.O.Ellis 

C.  S.  Pease.... 
Henry  Gaddis 
W.  C.  Belcher 


Visalia 

Big  Oak  Flat. 

Cacheville 

Marysville.... 


i4:f 


TABLE  7— Continued. 
LIST  of  County  Superintendent  in  Hie  State  of  Cali/omia. 


No. 


COUNTIES. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  .... 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles.. 
Marin 


15  Mariposa. 

16  Mendocino 

17  Merced 

18  Mono 

19  Monterey 

20  Napa 

21  Nevada  

22  Placer 

23  Plumas 

24  Sacramento 

25  San  Bernardino.. 

26JSan  Diego 

27jSan  Francisco.... 

28|San  Joaquin 

29|San  Luis  Obispo, 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


San  Mateo, 
Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra , 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter  


Elect,  for  two  years,  from  March 
1st,  1864,  to  March  let,  1^66. 


Post  Office  Addren. 


B.  N.  Seymour 

D.  Townsend 

Isaac  Uphara 

W.  C.  Masher 

T.  J.  Andrus 

J.  T.  S.  Smith 

R.  J.  McLellan 

S.  A.  Penwell 

S.  H.  Hill 

W.  L.  Jones 

E.  Lee 

Thomas  B.  Sleeper. 

A.  B.  Chapman 

J.  W.  Zuver 


F.  C.  Lawrence. 
J.  L.  Broaddus . 
R.  B.  Huey 


41|Tehama 


E.  Eari 

A.  Higbie 

M.  S.  Deal 

A.  H.  Goodrich  .... 
M.  llollingsworth. 

Sparrow  Smith 

E.  Robbins 

Jos6  M.  Estudillo.. 

George  Tait 

Melvill  Cottle 

Alexander  Murray. 

W.  C.  Crook 

A.  B.  Thompson... 

Wesley  Tonner 

W.  C.  Bartlett 

John  J.  Conmey..., 

W.  C.  Pond 

Thomas  N.  Stojie.. 

G.  W.  Simon  ton 

C.  G.  Ames 

George  W.  Shell..., 

N.  Furlong 

W.  H.  Bahney 


Alvarado 

Volcano 

Oroville  

Mokelumne  Hill... 

Colusa 

Paclieco 

Crescent  City 

Placerville 

Scottsburg 

Humboldt 

Sawyer's  Bar 

Upper  Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Bloomfield,    Sono- 
ma CoQiity 

Mariposa 

Ukiah 


Snellins:. 


Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Forest  Hill 

Quincy 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino... 

San  Dieijco 

ban  J^rancisco 

Stockton  

San  Luis  Obispo.:. 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jo66 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Green  Valle3- 

Santa  Rosa 

Knight's  Ferry.... 

West  Butte 

Red  Bluff. 
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No. 

1 

COUNTIES. 

Elect,  for  two  years,  from  March 
l0t,  1864,  to  March  1st,  1866. 

Post  Office  Address. 

42 

Trinity 

Tulare 

D.  E.  Gordon 

Woaverville 

43 

M.  S.Merrill 

Vi^lia 

44 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

John  Cxraham 

Columbia 

45 

Henrv  Gaddis 

Cacheville 

46 

Yuba 

E  Van  MuUer 

Marysville 

« 
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TABLE  8. 

STATEMENT  shywing  the  amount  of  School  Money  raued  by  County  fax 
in  each  county^  for  each  Child  between  Four  and  Eighteen  year*  of  age, 
1863. 


COUNTIES. 


Amoonts. 


San  Francisco, 

Trinity 

Colusa 

Placer 

Marin 

Alameda 

El  Dorado 

Stanislaus 

Merced 

Fresno 

San  Joaquin  ... 

Mono 

Mendocino 

Sacramento 

Yuba 

Yolo 

Nevada 

Amador 

Tehama 

Butte 

Monterey 

Solano 

Mariposa 

Siskiyou 

Sierra 

Contra  Costa.. 
Los  Angeles... 

Santa  Cruz 

Del  Norte 

Shasta 

Sutter 

Santa  Clara.... 

Humboldt 

Tuolumne 

Napa 

Camveras 

Sonoma 

San  Diego 

Tulare 

Plumas 

Lake 


$11 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


90 
33 
81 
00 
00 
82 
61 
47 
24 
23 
22 
21 
18 
87 
2  67 
2  56 
2  50 
2  44 
2  43 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


13 
13 
05 
04 
00 
98 
97 
72 
64 
62 
60 
57 
53 
48 
31 
12 
11 
01 
95 
88 
66 
58 
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COUNTIES. 


Amoantfl. 


Santa  Barbara 

San  Bernardino 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Klamath,  (not  known) 


« 


54 
42 

18 


19 
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TABLE  9. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  Amount  per  School  Child  in  each  County  derived 

from  all  sources. 


COUNTIES. 

Amounts. 

San  Francisco 

813  52 

Sacramento 

Trinity 

10  66 
9  44 

Del  Norte 

9  10 

San  Joaauin 

8  11 

El  Dorado 

8  03 

Stanislaus ' 

8  Ul 

Yuba 

><  00 

San  Mateo 

7  95 

Colusa 

7  65 

Placer  

7  63 

N  evad  a r . . . 

7  2d 

£laniath ! . 

7  13 

Yolo 

6  81 

Alameda 

6  64 

A  mador 

6  51 

Marin 

6  48 

Santa  Clara 

5  87 

Tehama 

5  81 

Fresno 

Merced 

Sierra 

Butte 

Mariposa 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sutter 

Contra  Costa 

Sonoma 

Napa 

Shasta 

Monterey  ..... 

Calaveras 

Humboldt  — 

Mono 

Santa  Cruz... 

Tuolumne 

Los  Angeles. 

Plumas 

Tulare , 

Lake 

Mendocino 


5 

mm 

0 

5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


78 

71 

64 

45 

07 

06 

91 

68 

49 

45 

41 

40 

22 

15 

13 

07 

8 

72 

72 


70 
3  50 
3  49 
8  15 
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COUNTIES. 

Amoants. 

San  Diosro * 

12  98 

San  ta  Barbara 

2  48 

San  Bernardino 

2  41 

San  Luis  Obisno 

2  16 

• 

1 
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TABLE  10. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  Assessed  Valuation  of  Property  in  each  County  in 
1>^62,  and  the  Rate  of  County  School  Tax  on  each  Hundred  Dollars. 


8 

B 

r 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda 

Amador , 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake  

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa  

Menaocino 

Merced  

Monterey 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 


5'  S 

I  % 

tc  o 


$4,100,000  00 
2,187,708  00' 
2,950,551  OO; 
5,248,624  00 
2,643,809  00 
1,840,000  00 

300,435  00 
3,862,640  00 

962,085  00 
1,352,790  00 

291.645  00 

318,246  00 
3,065,380  00 
1.817,553  00 
1,536,880  00 
1,165.502  00 

966,221  00 
1,297,442  00 

310,896  00 
2,987,760  00 
5,055,370  00 
3,225,248  00 
1,070,000  00 
8,820,018  00 

417,238  00 

471,806  00 

66,531,207  00 

4,670,194  00 

512,742  00 
2,165,866  00 

819,405  00 
6,038,375  00 
1,086,918  00 


Carried  forward |$140,635,343  00 


to  B    <k 

c  c 

a  a 

I? 
I? 

H 


20 
20 
15 
10 
10 
20 
10 
25 


10 


15 
23 
20 
10 


20 
25 


10 
20 
20 
5 
20 


35 
22 
05 
15 


10 
25 
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Brought  forward 

34|Sha8ta 

35  Sierra 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Siskiyou... 

Solano 

Sonoma... 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama... 
Trinity.... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total  valuation 


$140,635,343  00 

1,364,998  00 
1,159,205  00 
1,653,000  00 
3,601,171  00 
3,390,677  00 
768,058  00 
1,946,076  00 
2,013,749  00 
1,166,414  00 
1,266,488  00 
2,742,450  00 
2,322,975  00 
5,022,424  00 


$169,053,028  00 


10 
10 
15 
It) 
25 
10 
6 
25 
10 
10 
15 
10 


STATEMENT  showing  the  amount  whieh  twuld  be  raited  in,  each  Cuvntji  ly 
a  Half-Mill  School  Tax,  and  (He  amoiinC  to  tuch  Tax  which  each  Vountg 
would  receive  back. 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda 

Amador. 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. . 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

nboldt. 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles.... 
Marin 


Mondooino. 
Merced...... 

Monterey,. 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer. , 

Plumas 


KaiT 

San  TiernaHiuo.... 

San  liiLi£:-> 

San  Fniiici^po 

San  Joiiiiuin. 
San  Lulu  l!)ltin|)ij.,. 
San  Mateo 


Carried  forward »182,6T0,545  00 


,100,000  00 

;,1 87,70?  00 
,950,551  00 
,248,624  00 
:,64;-{,809  00 
,840,000  00 
300,435  00 
;,8C2.649  00 
962,985  00 
,852,790  00 
291,645  00 
31 3, -.246  00 
;,065,3.W  00 
,817,553  00 
,536,330  00 
,165,502  00 
966,221  00 
,297,422  00 
310,896  00 
1,937,760  00 
.,055,370  00 
i,225,248  00 
,070,000  00 
1,820,018  00 
417,238  00 
471,806  00 
1,531,207  00 
,670.194  00 
512,742  00 
1,166.330  00 


;  t'^l 

i  ?S| 

$2,050  00 

1,093  00 

1,475  00 

9,624  00 

1,321  00 

920  00 

150  00 

1,931  00 

481  00 

676  00 

145  00 

156  00 

1,532  OO 

908  00 

768  00 

5S2  00 

483  00 

648  00 

155  00 

1,468  00 

2,527  00 

1,612  00 

535  00 

4,410  00 

258  00 

235  00 

33,265  00 

2,335  00 

256  00 

1,032  CO 


iirri 


■    llf  7 

$2,143  00 
1,876  00 
1,722  00 
2,281  00 

494  00 
1,607  00 

IftS  00 

2,879  00 

32  00 

700  00 
81  00 

325  00 
2.373  00 

725  00 

858  00 

848  00 

276  00 
1,599  00 

109  00 
1.250  00 
2,225  00 
1,940  00 

514  00 
4,510  00 
1,072  00 

348  00 
16^28  00 
3,166  00 

732  00 

836  00 


»5S,8dO  00 
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e 
5 

a 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
iO 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


COUNTIES. 


Brought  forward 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals 


|i 


o  a 
&^ 

S  S* 

GO  M 

too* 


$132,670,545  00 
819,405  00 
6,038.375  00 
1,086,918  00 
1,364,998  00 
1,159,205  00 
1,653,000  00 
3,601,171  00 
3,390,677  00 
768,058  00 
1,946,076  00 
2,013,749  00 
1,166,414  00 
1,266,488  00 
2,742,450  00 
2,322,975  00 
5,022,424  00 


$169,053^028  00 


? 


9    m  0 

o^  o  o- 
►<  o  5 

i     «      M< 


oS 

^§ 
GO  dL 


sgs 


S. 


M. 


<» 
o 

0* 

o 
o 


O   p. 

o 

0* 

2.0  o 

«B     0     0< 
•1     0 

©   O   jj 

8  5^1 

0*0    I 


$66,351  00 

409  00 
3,019 

543 

682 

579 

826  4)0 
1,800  00 
1,695 

384 

973 
1,006 

583 

633 
1,371 
1,161 
2,511 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
001 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$84^26  00 


$53,890  00 

1,328  00 

4,043  00 

1,600  00 

934  00 

1,032  00 

788  00 

2,263  00 

3,847  00 

496  00 

894  00 

571  00 

268  00 

836  00 

1,842  00 

1,520  00 

1,903  00 


$78,055  00 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Amador  County 

Sacramento  County 

Calaveras  County 

Yolo  County 

Nevada  County 

Napa  County 

Marin  County 

Siskiyou  County 

Shasta  County 

Alameda  County 

Merced  County 

Butte  County 

Eeport  of  State  Normal  School 


Samuel  Page Superintendent. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch Superintendent. 

Robert  Thompson Superintendent. 

Henry  Gaddis Superintendent. 

J.  A.  Chittendpn Superintendent. 

A.  Higbio Superintendent. 

James  Miller Superintendent. 

Thomas  N.  Stone Superintendent. 

Grove  K.  Godfrey Superintendent. 

B.  N.  Seymour Superintendent. 

R.  B.  Huey Superintendent. 

S.  B.  Osbourne Superintendent. 


EXTRACTS 


PROM 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 
Samuel  Page County  Superintendent. 

Wo  find  by  looking  over  the  Teachers'  and  TruBtees'  reports,  that  our 
average  School  term  this  year  would  have  been  longer  than  the  last  if 
the  School  year  had  not  been  shortened.  The  attendance  is  better; 
more  interest  is  manifested  in  furnishing  School-rooms  with  apparatus, 
and  in  building  new  School-houses.  Much,  however,  is  needed  in  fencing 
and  improving  playgrounds.  The  revision  of  the  School  Law  has  reme- 
died many  defects. 

We  have  tried,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  text  books.  In  many 
districts  the  new  books  are  used  with  satisfaction,  but  others  wish  to  be 
excused  until  the  desired  change  can  be  more  conveniently  made. 

STATE   TAX. 

The  anticipated  State  Tax  for  School  purposes  we  commend.  The 
only  objection  we  have  heard  is,  that  it  is  not  enough.  The  Trustees 
of  one  district  write  as  follows:  "We  are  in  favor  of  the  contem- 
plated appropriation  for  School  purposes,  but  it  shou-ld  be  two  mills, 
instead  of  half  a  mill.  Our  School  system  can  never  become  what  it 
should  be,  until  it  is  made  self  sustaining  by  taxation  that  will  reach 
the  purse  of  every  person  who  receives  the  protection  of  our  Govern- 
ment. At  least  ten  per  cent  of  foreign  miners'  tax  should  go  into  the  ^ 
School  Fund.  We  would  earnestly  request  the  State  Superintendent  to 
visit  our  county,  and  deliver  half  a  dozen  lectures  at  different  places 
where  the  least  interest  is  manifested.  Such  a  course  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, awaken  an  interest  that  would  otherwise  lie  dormant  for  years  to 
come,  and  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  rising  generaUoxii." 
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BASIS   OP   APPORTIONMENT. 

The  present  one  is  preferable,  and  more  just,  than  the  one  founded  on 
the  percentage  of  attendance.  If  the  Schools  were  free,  there  would  be 
more  justice  in  it;  in  either  case,  we  consider  the  present  system  better. 
Important  changes  in  any  law  should  not  be  made  unless  great  benefit 
is  to  result. 

TRUSTEES — HOW  THEY  PERFORM  THEIR  DUTIES,  ETC. 

Trustees  have  done  well.  Many  of  our  School  officers  have  exempli- 
fied praiseworthy  conduct  in  advancing  the  interest  of  the  Schools 
under  their  supervision.  All  the- districts,  except  one,  have  organized 
under  the  new  law.  From  the  knowledge  we  have  of  those  elected,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  keep  a  correct  record  of  their 
transactions,  and  that  they  will  be  the  means  of  raising  our  Schools  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

TEACHERS. 

Our  Teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  doing  a  good  work.  We  have 
been  well  pleased,  when  visiting  their  Schools,  to  find  such  good  order 
and  so  much  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  the 
Teachers  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  those  under  their  charge.  I  need 
not  say  these  Schools  prosper.  If  all  were  like  some  which  we  have 
witnessed,  the  masses  would  cling  to  them  as  the  earth  clings  to  its 
centre,  and  its  beneficence  would  permeate  every  avenue  of  life. 

SCHOOIi-HOUSES. 

Two  School-houses  have  been  built,  and  one  completed  from  last  year. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  Trustees  and  others  of  Fiddletown  District  for 
their  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  in  prosecuting  the  work  to 
completion,  of  building  and  furnishing  one  of  the  best  School-houses  in 
the  county,  the  furniture  of  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  ia 
the  School-rooms  of  the  metropolis. 

APPARATUS. 

You  will  see  that  we  have  quite  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  this 
necessary  appliance  in  the  School  room. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  a  few  Districts  a  nucleus  is  formed. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  one  thousand  and  six  hundred 
dollars,  ($1,600,)  besides  leaving  a  balance  iu  the  Treasury  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  twenty  two  cents,  ($1,511  22.)  This 
speaks  well  for  our  citizens.  With  the  present  amount  on  hand  and 
tne  existing  County  tax,  we  have  a  prospect  ahead  of  an  average  term 
of  eight  months  for  the  School  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
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MINERALOGICAL   CABINET. 


We  believe  in  the  formation  of  one  in  every  district  where  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  interest  felt  to  keep  it  in  good  order;  and  it  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  State.  Its  credit  could  not  be  used  to  better 
advantage,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  this  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
one  of  our  greatest  interests. 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 


Wc  have  given  you  a  partial  outline  of  our  progress  in  School  affairs. 
Wo  think  it  quite  encouraging;  yet  we  have  much  to  do  to  come  up  to 
a  proper  standard.  We  must  have  ornamental  playgrounds,  and  School- 
rooms made  attractive  to  pupil  and  patron.  To  bring  this  about,  we 
must  have  more  Teachers  who  are  educated  to  teach.  We  must  place  in 
the  School-room  something  for  them  to  work  with,  to  change  the  mo- 
notony, and  present  knowledge  in  attractive  forms  so  as  to  make  its 
acquirement  pleasurable..  Then  there  will  be  a  j^robability  that  educa- 
tion shall  not  cease  when  Schooldays  end.  The  most  important  of  the 
new  practices  that  have  grown  up  during  the  decline  of  old  ones,  is  the 
systematic  culture  of  the  powers  of  observation.  Our  conceptions  must 
be  erroneous,  our  inferences  fallacious,  and  our  operations  unsuccessful, 
without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties 
of  things.  The  method  of  Nature  is  the  archetype  of  all  methods.  The 
system  of  object  lessons  shows  this.  The  leaving  of  generalizations 
until  tlicre  arc  particulars  to  base  them  on,  the  disuse  of  rule  teaching, 
and  the  adoption  of  teaching  by  principle,  show  this.  The  rudimentary 
facts  of  exact  sciences  should  be  learnt  by  direct  intuition,  by  employing 
the  ball  frame  for  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  and  of  the  actual  yard 
and  foot,  pound  and  ounce,  gallon  and  quart ;  and  let  the  discovery  of 
their  relationship  be  experimental,  instead  of  the  present  practice  of 
learning  the  tables.  Manifestly,  a  common  trait  of  these  methods  is, 
that  they  would  carry  each  child's  mind  through  a  process  like  that 
which  the  riiind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone  through.  The  truths  of 
number,  of  form,  of  relationship  in  position,  were  all  originally  drawn 
from  objects,  and  to  present  these  truths  to  the  child  in  tne  concrete,  is 
to  let  him  learn  as  the  race  learnt  them.  Abstractions  have  no  meaning 
for  him,  until  he  finds  that  they  are  but  simple  statements  of  what  he 
intuitively  discerns. 

AVe  do  not  believe  the  child  must  be  driven  to  its  task,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve the  child  will,  at  all  times,  be  inclined  to  wisdom's  ways,  even  if  it 
has  been  instructed  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  truth  is,  harsh- 
ness begets  harshness,  and  gentleness  begets  gentleness;  children  who 
are  unsympathetically  treated,  become  relatively  unsympathetic.  It  is 
with  family  or  School  government  as  with  political :  a  harsh  despotism 
itself  generates  a  great  part  of  the  crimes  it  has  to  repress;  while,  con- 
versely, a  mild  and  liberal  rule  not  only  avoids  many  causes  of  dissen- 
tion,  but  so  ameliorates  the  tone  of  feeling,  as  to  diminish  the  tendency 


to  transgression. 


The  babe  commences  its  education,  even  as  soon  as  its  eye  beholds 
surrounding  objects,  and  its  tiny  hand  can  grasp  the  coral.  Gesture, 
motion,  and  sound,  are  soon  copied.  Now  is  the  time  the  child  should 
receive  its  proper  training.  Then,  with  Teachers  educated  to  teach,  we 
shall  have  more  interesting  Schools.  The  State  has  commenced  right 
in  giving  life  to  its  Normal  School.    Let  her  appropriate  with  a  bountiful 
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hand.  Id  every  School-room  a  Mineralogical  Cabinet  shoald  be  eDCO0^ 
aged.  We  believe  this  would  aid  materially  the  system  foreshadowed 
in  these  few  linos.  The  child  is  dependent  on  its  mother  for  a  period; 
after  this  must  have  its  food  administered  ;  must,  after  it  has  learned  to 
feed  itself,  continue  to  have  bread,  clothing,  and  shelter  provided,  and 
does  not  acquire  the  power  of  complete  self-support  until  he  is  in  his 
**  teens."  Now,  this  law  applies  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  For  mental 
sustenance,  also,  the  child  is  dependent  on  adult  aid.  The  babe  is  as 
powerless  to  get  material  on  which  to  exercise  its  perceptions,  as  it  is  to 
get  supplies  for  its  stomach ;  unable  to  prepare  its  own  food,  it  is  in  like 
manner  unable  to  reduce  many  kinds  of  knowledge  to  a  fit  form  for 
assimilation. 

It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  parent  to  see  that  the  conditions  requisite 
to  mental  and  corporeal  growth  are  maintained.  Just  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  are  given  for  the  body,  so  should  the  proper  aliment  be  given 
to  the  mind,  in  the  form  of  sounds  for  imitation,  objects  for  examination, 
books  for  reading,  and  problems  for  solution.  If  these  should  be 
presented  in  an  acceptable  manner,  an  approximation  to  the  desired  end 
will  be  attained. 

"  To  prepare  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life  is  tacitly  adniitted  by  all 
to  be  the  end  which  parents  and  Teachers  should  have  in  view." 


SACIIAMENTO  COUNTY. 
F.  W.  Hatch County  Superintendent. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  there  is  every  reason  for  congratulation  and 
satisfaction.  The  progress  of  the  system  has  been  steadily  onward,  and, 
though  many  of  its  features  need  improvement,  and  a  lack  of  true,  stir- 
ring, and  effective  energy  has  been  sometimes  exhibited  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, I  believe  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  practical  utility,  in  the  zeal 
of  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  work,  in  the  fidelity  and  fitness  of 
the  Teachers,  as  well  as  in  real,  permanent  advancement,  amid  so  many 
trying  and  adverse  circumstances,  our  Schools  may  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  sections. 

The  returns  submitted  are  as  complete  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
census  has  been  thorough,  embracing  every  district;  the  Teachers  have 
generally  complied  with  the  law  by  transmitting  their  reports,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  Trustees  have  neglected  to  send  in  their  usual  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  Schools.  Wherever  this  duty  has  been  neglected,  I 
am  confident  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law,  rather 
than  a  wilful  omission  of  duty.  The  change  in  the  School  year,  break- 
ing in  upon  an  old  established  custom,  might  well  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce some  confusion. 

This  has  also  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  shortening  the  School  term. 
It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  districts  have  failed  to  maintain  their 
Schools  a  full  term  of  three  months,  the  close  of  the  year  two  months 
earlier  than  usual  having  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  they  might 
have  had  under  the  old  law.  These  Schools  are  now  in  progress,  and 
will  have  completed  the  requisite  number  of  months  before  tne  antici- 
pated expiration  of  the  year. 
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The  census  returns  are  interesting,  and  could  well  furnish  a  subject  for 
critical  analysis.     They  exhibit  a  small  increase  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion over  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  reduction  of  the 
eneral   population  as  the  result  of  emigration  to   Nevada   Territory, 
hey  cannot,  however,  be  made  a  reliable  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the 
total  white  inhabitants,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  children  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  to  the  entire  population  is,  as  yet,  much  less  than  m 
old  and  long  settled  communities.     This  ratio,  for  different  countries,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  forty-two  per  cent,  of*  forty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  in  each  one  hundred  thousand.     A  similar  basis, 
of  calculation  would  give  the  City  of  Sacramento  but  about  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  county  but  fifteen  thousand 
nine  hundred,  in  round  numbers;  or  San  Francisco  County,  according  to 
the  last  census,  but  about  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred.     If  this  were 
correct,  at  least  five  and  six-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  Sacramento 
County  must  have  their  names  enrolled  upon  the  School  registers.     The 
comparative  excess  of  adults  in   proportion  to  the  whole  in   this  State 
leaves  us  no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  from  this  source. 

Wo  learn  from  these  returns,  that  there  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  children  in  the  county  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
six  hundred  and  twelve  between  four  and  six  years,  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  no  School,  public  or  private ;  and  of  these,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two  are  resident  in  the  country  districts.  Such  a  proportion  is 
entirely  inexcusable,  and  exhibits  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  subject 
of  education  entirely  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  community.  The  fact 
that  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  population  between  four  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  should  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  so  liberally  furnished,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  these  beneficent  institutions  are  held. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  six  hundred  and  twelve  children  between  four 
and  six  j^ears  of  age,  it  is  well  enough — far  better,  in  my  judgment,  than 
that  they  should  have  been  confined  in  the  School-room.  The  youth  of 
the  country  would  be  benefited  if  the  practice  were  generally  followed. 
They  need  freedom  from  restraint,  exercise — that  kind  of  physical  and 
mental  exercise  which  is  to  be  obtained  out-of-doors,  and  which  the 
School-room  can  never  furnish.  But,  setting  these  aside,  we  still  have 
not  far  from  sixteen  per  cent  shut  out  from  a  participation  in  the  benefits 
which  legitimately  belong  to  them,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one 
to  see  that  each  of  them  enjoys.  Such  a  statement  seems  strange  in  a 
land  where  the  system  of  Common  Schools  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  in 
a  community  unsurpassed  in  practical  intelligence  and  energy. 

We  may  derive  some  satisfaction,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  year 
just  closed  exhibits  a  very  decided  increase  in  School  attendance  over  the 
past.  While  the  census  places  the  total  increase  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  at  ninety-five,  the  number  attending  School  has 
been  in  excess  of  last  year  by  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  I  trust  that 
the  next  report  from  Sacramento  County  will  "  speak  yet  better  things." 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  upon  the  School  registers 
that  our  progress  is  indicated.  In  the  average  attendance — one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  success,  as  well  as  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject — 
and  in  the  private  expenditures  for  School  purposes,  we  have  stronger 
and  more  gratifying  assurances. 

Last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  reported  to 
have  been  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  this  year  it  has  been  fif- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  the  average  number  belonging  to 
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the  Schools,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  average  dnration  of 
the  forty-three  country  Schools  for  the  ten  months  included  in  the  report 
is  shown  to  have  been  six  months  and  ^ve  days.  Eighteen  wore  "main- 
tained six  months,  or  more  than  six,  and  eleven  for  eight  months  or  more. 
Last  year,  for  twelve  months,  the  average  duration  was  six  months  and 
eleven  days,  for  the  forty-two  Schools. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  the  amount  expended  in  the  coun- 
try districts  alone,  from  private  sources,  for  the  support  of  Schools,  was 
four  thousand  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  ($4,015  85);  the 
present  report  swells  the  amount  to  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  six 
dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  (§0,106  69).  If  we  add  to  this  the  expendi- 
tures from  city  tax,  it  amounts  to  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fift}''-six  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  (§18,956  14.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  districts  has  given  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  advantage  of  the  law  for  a  district  tax.  In  Fol.som,  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  School  purposes,  and  a  building 
erected,  which  for  neatness  and  convenience,  as  well  as  durability,  has  no 
superior  in  the  county.  Three  other  districts  are  either  now  collecting 
taxes  under  the  law,  or  are  making  preparations  to  do  so,  and  their  ex- 
ample will,  doubtless,  be  followed  b}'  several  more. 

Aside  from  these  evidences  of  imi^rovcment,  we  have  another,  not  less 
genuine,  in  the  character  of  the  Teachers  employed,  and  the  decreased 
number  of  changes  which  have  been  made.     There  seems  to  have  been 
a  greater  degree  of  stability  manifested,  a' disposition  to  retain  a  Teacher 
once  tried  and  proven  to  be  good,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  evil  attend- 
ant upon  the  old  practice  of  engaging  a  new  Teacher  for  every  term  of 
School,  and  especially  of  the  habit,  once  so  prevalent,  of  picking  up 
strangers  in  search  of  Schools,  where  others,  equally  good,  or  better, 
were  to  be  had,  familiar  with  our  system,  and  whose  efficiency  had  long 
been  tested  in  the  county.     Of  the  Teachers  now  engaged,  or  who  have 
been  occupied  in  teaching  in  this  county  during  the  past  year,  twenty-six 
have  been  resident  here  and  actively  employed  for  two  years  or  more, 
and  fourteen  for  more  than  three  years.    They  have  all  passed  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination  before  the  County  Board,  and  have  given  ample  evi- 
dence, in  the  School  room,  of  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness. •  The  habit  of  frequent  changes  of  Teachers,  I  regard  as  moat  per- 
nicious.    It  is  discouraging  to  the  individuals  themselves,  and  strikes  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  pleasant  and  successful  conduct  of  the  Schools.     I  wish 
it  could  be  said  that  each  of  the  Teachers  enumerated  above  had  been 
all   the  while  engaged  in  a  single  School.     Such  is,  by  no  means,  the 
case.     In  one  School,  the  term  being  eight  months,  three  Teachers  were 
employed;  in  another,  for  four  and  one  half  months  tuition,  there  were 
three  Teachers ;  and  in  eight  other  districts,  for  School  terms  varying 
from  eight  and  one  half  to  three  and  one  sixth  months,  each  had  two 
Teachers.     In  most  cases,  there  was  no  valid  necessity  for  a  change.     It 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  restless  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  a  capricious 
dislike  or  distrust  which  would  have  equally  exhibited  itself  if  the  incum- 
bent had  been  the  most  thorough  scholar,  the  most  accomplished  and  dili- 
gent instructor,  and  the  most  unexceptionable,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally, to  be  found  in  the  State. 

While  this  disposition  prevails,  our  Schools  cannot  flourish.  The  best 
Teacher  will  fail  unless  he  feels  that  he  has  the  confidence  of  those  around 
him,  and  loses  all  motive  to  exertion  when  he  is  in  hourly  expectation  of 
a  "  notice  to  leave." 
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Bad  as  this  condition  of  things  is  now,  it  has  boon  worse,  and  we  may 
take  courage  in  the  anticipation  of  a  gradual  amendment. 

One  of  the  great  evils  existing  among  us  in  the  past,  has  been  the  Qall 
for  cheap  Teachers.  It  arose,  not  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
good,  but  from  an  inability  to  procure  them — a  pecuniary  limitation. 
Yet  even  this  seems  to  be  gradually  on  the  decline,  and  a  disposition  has 
been  manifested  to  procure  the  best  which  the  limited  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  our  districts  will  permit.  These  resources  are,  however, 
vastly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Schools.  They  afford  some 
slight  encouragement  for  individu'al  action  and  exertion,  and  that  is  all. 
They  are  entirely  insufficient  for  the  substantial  and  reasonable  recom- 
pense of  a  faithful  and  diligent  Teacher.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  districts,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  impossible  for  private  liberality  to 
supply  the  deficiency ;  hence,  the  salaries  of  Teachers  are  entirely  too 
small — totally  incommensurate  with  the  responsibilities  and  onerous 
duties  of  their  positions.  So  long  as  thirty,  forty,  or  forty-five  dollars — 
which  is  generally  the  extent  of  the  salaries  paid  here,  excluding  board — 
are  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  services  of  a  Teacher,  we 
cannot  expect  to  procure  the  best  talent.  The  market  price  for  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  higher  in  other  pursuits — the  wear  and  tear  of 
muscle  will  bring  as  much — and  the  educated  man,  capable  of  filling 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  of  acquitting  himself  honorably  in  more 
remunerative  callings,  will  not  often  consign  himself  to  the  less  profita- 
ble and  more  laborious  business  of  teaching.  The  consequence  is,  that 
among  the  applicants  for  positions  in  our  Public  Schools,  we  seldom  find 
the  possessors  of  that  higher  kind  of  talent,  of  that  superior  ability  as 
scholars  and  Teachers,  on  which  we  must  rely  to  build  up  among  us  a 
really  useful  and  excellent  School  system.  The  success  of  our  Schools 
depends  mainly  upon  the  Teachers  engaged;  and,  unless  we  pay  more 
than  some  sections  are  now  able  to  do,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the 
best. 

We  want,  too,  better  School-houses.  Comparatively  few  of  our  dis- 
tricts are  suitably  provided  for  in  this  respect.  They  have  School- 
houses,  it  is  true — four  walls  and  a  roof — but  they  are  inadequate  in  size, 
rude  in  construction,  inappropriate  in  their  arrangements,  and,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  poorly  supplied  with  the  proper  kind  of 
desks  and  seats.  Such  temporary  accommodations  might  have  been  well 
enough  in  the  incipiency  of  our  Schools — well  enough  to  begin  with — 
but  are  entirely  unsuited  for  a  system  which  is  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  whose  blessings,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  extended  to  the  latest 
generations.  No  one  can  feel  more  sensible  of  these  defects,  in  many 
cases,  than  the  Trustees  and  people  themselves.  They  are,  as  yet, 
without  a  remedy.  Compelled  to  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  to  support  the  School,  to  pay  the  Teacher,  they  cannot  endure 
the  additional  weight  of  a  tax  for  a  new  house. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  in  an  increased  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  Schools.  Give  them  more  money  to  pay  the  Teachers,  and  they  will 
have  more  to  spare  out  of  individual  resources  to  build  honses,  and  adorn 
them  with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  modern  art  and 
ingenuity  have  contrived.  Eelieve  them  from  the  rate  bills,  and  they 
will  cheerfully  provide,  by  a  district  tax.  everything  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  their  children. 

For  relief  in  our  present  difficulties,  I  look  to  the  result  of  the  petition 
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now  being  circulated,  asking  the  imposition  of  a  half  mill  tax  for  the 
support  of  Schools.  If  by  this  means  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
($J5,000)  can  be  raised  annually,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Schools, 
it  will  go  far  towards  establishing  them  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and 
redeeming  the  State  from  the  reproach  of  having  failed  suitably  to  pro- 
vide for  a  perfectly  free  system  of  public  education.  1  believe  that  the 
appeal  now  made  to  the  people  in  this  behalf  will  be  liberally  responded 
to.  I  am  sure  that  the  object  will  meet  their  fullest  approbation,  and 
that  their  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  legislation  with  a  decision 
which  will  not  fail  of  the  attainment  of  a  result  so  desirable.  Until 
some  such  step  is  taken,  the  system  must  languish,  or,  at  the  best,  strug- 
gle on,  harrassed  by  poverty  and  impeded  by  obstacles  which  it  has 
proven  itself  hitherto  unable  completely  to  overcome.  A  tax  of  this 
kind  will  render  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Schools  light  and  equable. 
By  the  common  system  of  rate  bills  it  falls  upon  a  few,  and  these  not 
always  the  most  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  right  that  the  whole  property  of 
the  State  should  be  made  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  that 
those  who  have  no  families  of  their  own  to  share  its  direct  advantages 
should  pay  for  the  indirect  benefits  which  they  and  all  -derive  from  the 
diff^usion  of  intelligence  and  the  propagation  of  those  pure  germs  of  vir- 
tue which  it  is  equally  the  office  of  the  Free  School  system  to  dissem- 
inate. This  plan  has  been  found  to  succeed  eminently  in  other  States. 
In  Ohio  the  tax  is  one  and  one  half  mills;  and  even  in  Kansas  it  is  one 
mill.     There  is  no  reason  w^iiy  it  should  not  be  tried  here. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  is  made  up,  as  before  intimated,  from 
the  best  sources  of  information  in  my  possession.  It  is  required  to  em- 
brace the  year  commencing  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  ending  August  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
The  change  in  the  law,  however,  has  so  interrupted  the  regular  order  to 
which  our  Trustees  have  been  accustomed,  ttiat  most  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived have  dated  from  October  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two — the  time  of  the  last  annual  returns.  1  have,  consequently,  been 
compelled  to  make  my  own  to  correspond.  This  is  excusable,  inasmuch 
as  no  records  have  been  kept  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Trustees,  and 
the  newly  elected  officers  have  had  no  data  from  w^hich  to  compile  a 
complete  statement  of  facts  from  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  easy,  another  year,  to  give  a 
more  perfect  and  accurate  report  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion a  few  defects  in  the  law  on  this  subject : 

The  School  Law  requires  the  County  Superintendent  to  make  his  re- 
port "  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September*'  in  each  year,  and 
the  Trustees  are  permitted  to  delay  an  important  portion  of  theirs  until 
the  same  date.  The  consequence  will  always  be,  that  the  latter  will  be 
delayed  until  the  longest  time  allowed.  As  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  to  be  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  from  those  of  the  Trustees, 
the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  can  be  readily  seen.  It  will  always  be 
just  as  easy  for  the  Trustees  to  complete  their  reports  by  the  third  or 
fifth  of  September  as  at  a  later  date.  The  Marshal  has  made  his  re- 
turns by  the  first  of  August;  the  Teacher  completes  his  term  on  the 
thirty-first  of  the  same  month  ;  the  School  year  expires  on  that  date, 
and  a  new  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  takes  place  on  the  first 
Saturday  thereafter.  The  reports  of  the  old  year  should  be  made  up  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  same  year,  or,  if  deemed  better,  can  as  well  be  pre- 
pared by  the  new  Board,  as  two  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  afiiiirs  of  the  district.     In  either  case,  they  could  be  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  County  Superintendent  in  time  to  enable  him  to  examine 
and  compile  the  statistics  they  contain.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
indefinite,  inasmuch  as  while  it  allows  the  Trustees  until  the  fifteenth  of 
September  for  their  financial  statement,  it  requires  them  to  forward  an 
abstract  of  the  Census  returns,  of  the  Teachers'  report,  and  much  other 
information,  "on  or  before  the  tenth  of  September."  Is  it  intended  that 
they  shall  make  two  reports?  As  the  labor  imposed  upon  the  County 
Superintendent,  in  filling  up  accurately  all  the  columns  and  items  of  his 
report,  is  somewhat  arduouS,  requiring  no  small  amount  of  labor  for  its 
completion,  an  amendment  to  the  law,  correcting  these  inconsistencies, 
and  fixing  an  earlier  date  for  the  reports  of  the  Trustees,  would,  doubt- 
less, be  generally  acceptable.  I  am  sure  that  no  County  Superintendent, 
after  having  tested  the  exact  facility  with  which  his  own  report  can  bo 
prepared,  will  find  fault  with  the  law,  or  consider  it  a  serious  reflection 
upon  his  industry  and  skill  in  compilation,  for  distrusting  his  ability  to 
examine,  compare,  and  arrange  the  multitudinous  items  embraced  in  the 
various  reports  from  which  his  own  is  to  be  made,  in  a  single  day. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience.  An  experience  of  six  years 
has  taught  m(5  that  whatever  date  may  be  fixed  for  the  reports  of  the 
Trustees,  they  will,  in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  instances,  be  behind- 
hand. The  earlier,  therefore,  the  better.  If  required  to  be  made  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  they  will  probably  be  on  hand  by  the  tenth ;  thus 
giving  the  County  Superintendent  five  days  for  the  compilation  of  his  own 
report.  I  can  speak  the  more  earnestly  and  freely  upon  this  subject,  as 
I  am  not  personally  interested,  this  being  probably  the  last  report  which 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  make.  Having  tested  the  inconvenience  myself,  I 
can  the  more  urgently  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  better  plan  for  my 
successor. 

While  on  the  School  Law,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  habit  prevalent  with 
some  Trustees,  of  permitting  Teachers  to  commence  a  School  term  with- 
out having  first  obtained  the  requisite  certificate  of  qualification,  relying 
upon  their  ability  to  pass  an  examination  at  some  future  time.  The 
amendment  to  the  School  Law  authorizing  the  County  Superintendent 
to  grant  a  temporary  certificate  for  such  as  desire  to  commence  their 
duties  in  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examination,  en- 
tirely obviates  the  necessity  of  such  a  procedure,  and  leaves  it  without 
excuse.  Yet  it  is  still  practiced  to  £^  small  extent,  on  the  plea  of  inability 
to  visit  the  city,  want  of  time,  or  some  other  equally  frivolous  reason. 
Even  though  the  Couuty  Superintendent  should  refuse  to  allow  for  the 
time  thus  occupied  in  teaching,  which  he  should  do,  the  fact  of  a  Teacher 
being  alread}^  engaged  in  a  School,  places  the' Board  of  Examination  in  a 
position  of  some  embarrassment  when,  as  has  happened,  the  applicant  fails 
to  respond  to  the  standard  demanded.  It  compels,  from  motives  which 
can  be  readily  understood,  a  greater  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
than  is  consistent  with  exact  justice.  A  proper  correction  of  the  evil 
would  be  a  positive  legal  prohibition  against  the  allowance  of  salary  for 
the  time  taught  previous  to  the  reception  of  certificate  of  qualification, 
temporary  or  permanent.  This  is  now  the  fair  construction  of  the  law, 
yet  it  is  indirect.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  in  one  instance  recently,  to  de- 
cline drawing  a  warrant  upon  the  order  of  the  Trustees  for  a  term  of 
nearly  three  months,  taught  without  the  authority  of  any  certificate. 

Another  habit  which  requires  correction,  is  that  of  the  appointment  of 
Teachers  holding  Primary  certificates  to  Schools  of  a  higher  grade.  It 
is  true  that  few  of  our  country  Schools  are  rigidly  graded,  yet  the  status 
of  a  School  at  a  given  time  can  very  well  be  determined  by  the  ^^vifcx^ 
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character  it  has  previously  maintained,  the  classification  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  branches  of  study  commonly  taught.  I  hold  it  to  be  good  phi- 
losophy to  suppose  a  Teacher  to  be  incapable  of  teaching  grammar  and 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  when  he  has  demonstrated  his  ina- 
bility to  pass  an  examination  upon  these  branches.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  examinations,  and  of  the  grades  established.  To  ignore 
the  grade  of  our  certificates,  and  to  consider  them  as  passports  to  any 
School,  without  regard  to  the  branches  to  be  taught,  would  oe  to  nullify 
their  validity,  and  bring  the  whole  system  fhto  ridicule. 

I  think  it  would  bo  proper,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  misunderstanding 
and  of  correcting  abuses,  to  state  distinctly  that  a  certificate  of  any  one 
grade  shall  not  be  considered  valid  for  a  School  usually  recognized  as 
belonging  to  a  higher. 

I  have  alluded  thus  far  mainly  to  the  country  Schools,  as  being  more 
immediately  under  my  supervision.  To  the  city  Schools  more  than  a 
passing  notice  is  due.  In  their  general  management  and  in  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  Teachers  they  have  never  been  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  six  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  the  percentage*  of  attendance 
eighty-four.  The  duration  of  the  Schools  was  eight  months  and  twenty- 
seven  days. 

The  Superintendent  reports  eleven  Schools  in  successful  progress,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  twenty-two  Teachers  and  Assistants.  The  high- 
est salary  allowed  is  for  the  High  School — one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  ($125)  per  month;  the  lowest,  thirty  dollars  ($30)  for  the  Assist- 
ants in  the  Schools  of  lower  grades. 

Financially  the  School  Department  was  never  in  so  good  a  condition. 
By  prudent  management  it  has  been  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  a  heavy 
indebtedness,  and  has  been  brought,  substantially,  to  a  cash  basis. 

At  the  last  general  election  a  special  tax  for  School  purposes  was  de- 
cided upon  with  a  unanimity  which  attested  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  this  important  subject.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  very  materially 
facilitate  the  prosperous  working  of  the  system.  Probably  some  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($4,600)  will  be  raised  this  year  for  the 
purpose,  and  hereafter  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  Schools. 

The  city  has,  within  a  few  weeks^  been  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  convenient  frame  buildings  by  the  act  of  an  incendiary ;  and 
only  a  few  days  since  the  School-house  for  colored  children  was  similarly 
destroyed.  The  latter,  though  not  the  property  of  the  city,  was  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  School  was  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  City  Board  of  Directors.  The  number 
of  children  of  this  class  reported  as  belonging  is  forty-three. 

For  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  City  Schools  amid  so 
many  unforseen  difficulties  the  Board  of  Directors  deserve  much  credit. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  the  year, 
having  reference  both  to  the  city  and  county,  may  not  be  without 
interest : 
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CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Robert  Thompson, County  Superintendent. 

For  the  fourth  time  I  am  called  upon  to  make  an  annual  report,  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Calaveras  County. 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  serve  as  Superintendent,  and  I  shall 
ever  look  back  upon  my  labors  as  among  the  most  useful  and  pleasant  of 
my  life. 

As  the  ripple  that  surrounds  the  pebble  thrown  upon  the  water  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  so  every  good  impulse  given  to  educational  matters 
will  continue  to  spread  for  all  coming  time,  and  he  who  gives  that  im- 

Eulse  can  reasonaoly  hope  that  his  influence  will  outlive  himself.  We 
ave  a  dread  of  being  forgotten,  but  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  if 
we  are  remembered  oy  those  who  come  after  us,  it  will  be  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  good  we  accomplish  and  the  principles  we  advocate ; 
correct  principles  are  imperishable,  and  although  they  may  be  disbelieved 
for  a  time,  they  are  certain,  in  the  end,  to  gain  the  ascendency  and  gov- 
ern mankind. 

The  conquest  o^  the  sword  may  for  a  time  be  potent,  but  it  is  transient, . 
while  the  conquest  of  correct  principles  is  as  enduring  as  mankind. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  are  progres- 
sing together.  War,  though  an  evil,  will  come,  until  mankind  is  so  thor- 
oughly educated,  that  his  intellect  will  perceive  and  his  moral  power 
cause  him  to  obey  the  spirit  of  that  rule  given  by  Christ  from  the  Mount, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
The  means  by  which  this  rule  is  to  gain  power  is  not  to  be  expected  so 
much  from  the  pulpit  as  from  the  School-room.  Both  must  act  together, 
but  the  School-room  will  have  the  greater  influence.  The  one  acts  five 
days  in  seven,  and  the  other  only  one.  The  Teachers  should  exert  a  much 
stronger  influence  than  the  clergy,  even  in  morals.  The  progress  being 
made  in  matters  pertaining  to  education  is  fast  producing  this  result. 
The  earnest  workers  for  the  cause  of  education  sometimes  get  discouraged, 
but  without  reason.  The  last  thirty  years  has  shown  more  progress 
than  any  hundred  before  it,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  great  reason 
to  hope  that  the  next  thirty  will  show  as  much  progress,  if  not  more, 
than  the  last.  Like  developing  a  child's  intellect,  it  is  the  work  of  time 
and  patient  labor,  and  the  lovers  of  human  progress  are  diligently  to  sow 
the  good  seed,  remembering  that  in  due  time  it  will  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit. 

Educators  should  look  well  to  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  course 
of  moral  training  in  our  Schools.  This  at  present  is  too  much  neglected. 
Our  youth  are  better  mentally  than  morally  trained  in  our  Schools  at  the 
present  day,  and  we  should  labor  to  introduce  some  general  exercises  in 
which  the  great  moral  principles  essential  to  usefulness  in  life  should  be 
frequentl}''  brought  to  mind  and  thereby  firmly  fixed.  A  single  allusion 
to  those  great  moral  principles  may  do  some  good,  but  it  is  the  frequent 
interviews  that  leave  an  indelible  impression.  Like  reading  a  good  book, 
a  moral  lesson  leaves  its  mark,  but  if  followed  by  another,  and  still 
another,  like  a  succession  of  good  books,  it  forms  and  moulds  the  young 
mind  while  in  its  plastic  state,  and  if  so  kept  until  age  solidifies  and  fixes 
it,  it  will  be  likely  to  remain  so  through  life.  The  youth  that  is  gov- 
erned by  good  moral  principles  until  he  leaves  School  at  twenty-one,  will 
generally  continue  to  be  for  life.     This  healthy  moral  tone  is  not  givcD 
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by  any  one  great  effort,  but  by  daily  bringing  around  the  child  a  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  shall  float  moral  preceptB,  potent,  though  unseen. 
This  is  the  work  of  years,  and  it  will  not  do  to  depend  on  an  occasional 
effort.  Systematic  training  should  bo  introduced.  Each  day  should  have 
its  moral  as  well  as  its  intellectual  lessons.  Mental  training  gives  power, 
but  simply  intellectual  culture  does  not  give  moral  worth.  We  have  a 
moral  and  an  intellectual  field  before  us,  and  although  the  cultivation 
of  one  may  aid  the  cultivation  of  the  other,  still  they  are  separate 
fields.  Both  must  be  cultivated  or  our  youth  will  not  be  fitted  for  useful- 
ness in  life. 

Some  of  our  Teachers  look  well  to  the  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture 
of  their  pupils,  but  large  nunbers  neglect  the  moral  culture  almost  en- 
tirely, and  seem  to  think  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  and  Sabbath 
School  entirely. 

Wo  are  making  rapid  progress  in  education  matters.  Compared  with 
the  age  of  our  State,  we  have  not  been  excelled.  Still  there  is  a  great 
work  to  bo  done,  and  the  friends  of  education  must  not  falter.  Kate 
bills  are  to  be  done  away  by  raising  a  property  tax  large  enough  to 
support  the  Schools  generally.  School  Libraries  are  to  be  placed  in  each 
School-house,  containing  books  for  reference.  The  standard  of  Teach- 
ers' qualifications  is  to  be  raised,  and  also  their  wages,  that  there  will  bo 
an  inducement  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  profession  instead  of  a 
mere  makeshiil  until  something  better  turns  up.  Teachers'  Institutes 
are  to  be  established  and  well  attended  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  Educational  periodicals  are  to  bo  more  generally  disseminated, 
and  a  better  system  of  moral  training  introduced  into  our  Schools. 
These,  and  many  other  matters,  require  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
education  in  our  State,  until  these  changes  are  brought  about,  and  our 
Schools  are  what  they  should  be — as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  We 
have  much  to  encourage  us  every  year.  More  competent  parties  are  be- 
coming interested  and  taking  charge  of  our  Schools.  One  improvement 
after  another  is  being  made,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
Schools  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  older  States. 

I  have  removed  for  a  time  from  Calaveras  county,  and  on  closing  my 
labors  as  Superintendent,  1  aqi  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  for  the  last 
four  years  I  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Teachers,  parents,  and 
the  friends  of  education.  I  leav^  the  county  and  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent with  many  regrets,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  the  many 
friends  I  leave  behind  with  pleasure. 

I  leave,  as  Superintendent,  an  able  and  faithful  successor,  whose  years 
>of  experience  will  render  him  of  great  value  to  the  Schools  of  the  county, 
and  enable  him  to  more  than  till  my  place. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 

Henry  Gaddis County  Superintendent. 

The  State  of  California,  in  providing  for  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, has  wisely  adopted  the  principle  so  long  recognized  by  some  of  her 
elder  sisters,  that  the  property  of  the  State  shall  educate  the  children  of 
the  State;  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  adequate  measures  have  not  been 
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adopted  to  carry  this  principle  into  full  operation.  It  is  the  right  of  our 
youth  to  be  educated  by  the  State,  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  Stato  to  be 
protected  by  her  children.  Money  is  said  to  be  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
it  is  no  less  so  of  Schools.  No  tax  is  more  cheerfully  paid  into  the 
Treasury  than  the  School  tax,  and  of  none  is  the  use  made  by  the  stew- 
ards of  the  public  more  satisfactory  to  them.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  tax  payers  in  this  county  upon  this  subject,  and  am  well  convinced 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  small  State  tax  sought 
to  be  levied  ;  for  after  we  have  exhausted  all  the  means  that  the  present 
law  places  within  our  reach,  the  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired, 
Free  Schools,  will  bo  almost  as  much  an  incidental  matter  as  before.  On 
the  present  basis  of  apportionment,  a  j^early  revenue  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  ($12,UU0,)  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  past  year,  would 
be  required  to  give  even  our  village  districts  a  fair  endowment,  or  to 
make  one  fourth  of  the  Schools  of  the  county /rcc,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term. 

1  do  not  think  that  a  change  from  the  present  system  of  apportion- 
ment to  that  of  "Attendance,"  would  produce  any  very  beneficial  result. 
It  does  seem,  however,  that  a  vigorous  effort  made  by  a  popular  and 
energetic  Teacher  in  a  sparsely  settled  district,  should  receive  a  corres- 
ponding encouragement,  but  in  such  case  the  duration  of  the  School  term 
should  be  combined  with  the  "Attendance,"  and  this  would  make  the 
disparity  of  apportionment  much  greater  in  some  cases  than  that  which 
now  exists.  Such  a  change  would,  I  am  afraid,  operate  injuriously  to  the 
poorer  districts,  where  money  is  most  needed. 

Several  important  and  salutary  amendments  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Eevised  School  Law;  those  which  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  rate 
bill  bj'  a  summary  process,  and  for  the  payment  of  Teachers  when  act- 
ing as  members  of  the  Count}' Board  of  Examination,  were  imperatively 
demanded  as  acts  of  mere  Justice. 

The  School  in  Cacheville  has  already  been  furnished  with  the  text 
books  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  most  of  the  others 
have  substituted  them  in  place  of  the  old  books  as  soon  as  new  ones  have 
been  required.  I  have  heard  little  complaint  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  new  series  of  books,  although  a  diversity  of  opinions  still  exists, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  on  this  subject  among  our  best  Teachers. 
Willson's  Ecaders  are  generally  preferred  before  Sargent's,  but  many  are 
unwilling  to  admit  that  Quackenbos  is  the  best  author  on  Grammar. 

Uniformity  in  text  books  was  urgently  needed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
economy  in  expenditure,  and  still  more  so  for  the  practical  efficiency  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  Common  Schools. 

The  subject  of  education  opens  to  us  a  boundless  field  of  thought,  so 
vast  and  varied,  that  when  we  try  to  contemplate  it,  it  seems  inex- 
haustible. The  Yovy  word  seems  like  a  fountain  springing  up  with  never- 
ending  supplies.  Every  word  we  utter,  every  act  we  perform,  have 
their  influence  upon  us  for  good  or  evil.  By  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  we  are  cons  antly  exerting  an  influence  on  those  around  us,  and 
are  in  turn  influenced  by  them,  though  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  it. 
There  are  many  things  that  influence  us  that  are  never  clothed  in  lan- 
guage at  all. 

The  world  is  full  of  the  various  systems  of  education,  but  one  thing 
may  be  considered  as  certain :  none  can  be  permanent  or  lasting  that 
does  not  inculcate  a  proper  moral  training.  One  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  the  education  of  the  young  lies  in  the  gonial  influences  of 
home.     It  is  there  that  the  education  of  the  heart  should  begin.     It  may 
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be  regarded  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  until  tcoman  is  properly  educated, 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  all  the  walks  of  life,  as  wife,  mother,  sister, 
or  friend,  all  the  lawgivers  and  Teachers  in  the  world  cannot  make  men 
what  they  should  bo.  The  mother,  alone,  can  make  the  most  sacred  and 
lasting  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  most  illustrious  of 
American  citizens,  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned  without  reverence 
bordering  on  adoration,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  maternal  influence  and 
early  moral  training,  that  forbade  the  hero  of  the  story  of  'the  little 
hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree  to  tell  a  lie.  Why  do  our  most  zealous  sec- 
tarians manifest  so  much  interest  and  zeal  in  the  establishment  of 
as3'lums  for  orphan  children,  and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  semina- 
ries of  learning  on  so  cheap  a  plan  that  many  are  induced  to  patronize 
them  on  the  score  of  economy  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  fully  understand 
the  truth  of  the  adage,  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 
Give  them  the  tender  mind  of  youth  to  mould,  and  they  will  fashion  them 
to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

The  importance  of  the  right  kind  of  early  education  must  be  fully 
realized  by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  daily  records  of  crime. 

Seven  decades  have  passed  away  since  some  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Union  established  a  system  of  Public  Instruction.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  become  an  acknowledged  duty  on  the  part  of  every  civilized  govern- 
ment, even  among  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World.  Of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  the  "  Frederick  of  the  Prussians,"  was  among  the  first 
to  imitate  our  example  in  this  particular,  and  to  establish  a  system  of 
education  that  may  one  day  undermine  the  throne  of  the  dynasty  of 
Brandenburg.  In  our  own  times,  the  most  consistent  and  loyal  friend  of 
our  country,  among  foreign  potentates,  since  our  present  struggle  for 
national  existence  commenced,  is  and  has  been  the  worthy  monarch 
who  fills  the  throne  once  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great.  True  to  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  who  raised  Eussia  to  her 
present  commanding  position  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  he  is  at 
present  maturing  a  system  of  instruction  that  will  free  his  subjects  from 
the  bonds  of  ignorance,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
boon  of  personal  freedom  which  he  has  recently  conferred  upon  them, 
and  which  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  all  mankind.  The  lustre  of  the 
jewels  in  the  Russian  diadem  is  eclipsed  by  the  immortal  radiance  of 
such  acts. 

The  sun  of  liberty  and  intelligence,  which  shines  so  brightly  in  the 
New  World,  has  thus  cast  its  radiance  across  the  horizon  of  oppressed 
Europe,  and  lights  up  the  abode  of  a  benighted  people.  But  we  are  too 
apt,  when  contemplating  our  national  progress,  to  forget  the  foundation 
on  which  our  free  institutions  rest. 

As  our  country  extends  the  area  of  its  domain  and  influence,  and  gives 
to  the  world  surer  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions, education,  which  is  the  most  essential  element  of  national  pros- 
perity, must  also  move  forward  with  a  steady  course. 

As  citizens  of  California,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  position 
that  we  have  occupied  during  our  present  internecine  struggle.  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection,  and  one  that  should  give  us  gre'ater  courage,  that  we 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  participate  directly  in  the  unhappy  scenes 
that  have  deluged  the  Atlantic  States  with  fratricidal  blood.  We  have 
rather  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  enlightenment,  and  prosperity,  than 
thjose  of  war,  but  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  ever  kept 
alive  a  feeling  of  patriotic  devotion. 
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Let  us,  then,  by  fostering  a  jadicious  system  of  education,  and  bestow- 
ing proper  attention  upon  the  true  principles  which  are  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  show  to  our  sister  States  of  the  Union,  that  we  deserve  the 
proud  name  that  they  have  given  us  :   The  Golden  State, 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  Chittenden County  Superintendent, 

The  Teachers  of  this  county  have,  with  an  exception  or  two,  given 
evidence  of  interest  and  efficiency  in  their  work.  The  report  for  the 
past  year  is  not  so  favorable  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  School  year 
been  of  usual  length.  Less  time  by  two  months  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  with  those  Schools  that  have  only  a  session  in  the  sum- 
mer. Various  causes  have  rendered  it  quite  difficult  for  the  smaller 
districts  to  obtain  Teachers,  so  that  they  have  been  later  than  usual  in 
opening  their  Schools.  The  emigration  to  new  mining  regions  has  taken 
away  many  of  the  patrons  of  the  Schools,  and  in  several  instances  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Trustees. 

The  series  of  text  books  adopted  by  the  State  are  rapidly  finding  their 
way  to  place  and  favor  in  our  Schools.  Much  good  must  result  from  this 
provision  of  the  law,  which  has  long  been  very  generally  desired,  but, 
for  some  reason,  very  long  delayed.  I  think  the  books  well  selected; 
they  are  certainly  a  vast  improvement  on  many  of  the  books  heretofore 
in  use.  I  cannot  omit  especial  mention  of  Willson's  Readers,  which, 
while  they  are  well  adapted  for  instruction  in  reading,  afford  to  the  pupil 
a  fund  of  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  on  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  lamentabl}'^  ignorant. 

1  think  the  School  Law  might  be  amended  in  one  respect  so  as  to  meet 
an  important  want.  At  present  a  new  district  must  itself  support  a 
School  three  months  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  public 
funds,  and  it  cannot  avail  itself  of  them  till  the  next  year.  It  some- 
times happens  that  measures  arc  not  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
School  District  till  near  the  close  of  the  School  year,  so  near  that  there 
may  not  be  time  for  a  School  term  of  three  months,  in  which  case  the 
law  requires  them  to  wait  more  than  a  year  before  they  have  any  share 
of  the  funds.  I  have  witnessed  cases  where  the  people  of  some  place 
had  resolutely  begun  to  take  measures  for  a  Public  School,  and  where 
they  have  been  quite  discouraged  on  being  told  that  they  could  not 
obtain  assistance  for  nearly  or  quite  a  year.  I  believe  that  this  can 
easily  be  remedied,  and  that  it  should  be.  If  the  law  be  so  amended  as 
to  permit  a  new  district  to  share  in  the  next  regular  apportionment  of 
the  county  or  State  funds,  after  their  supporting  a  School  at  their  own 
expense — a  School  of  three  months — the  funds  will  be  more  equitably 
dispensed,  and  a  greater  good  be  accomplished.  A  case  would  not  prob- 
ably arise  where  the  new  district  would  not  be  a  part  of  an  older  one; 
if,  then,  it  is  desired  to  know  what  portion  of  the  funds  they  are  entitled 
to,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in 
their  district,  deduct  this  from  the  one  from  which  they  are  separated, 
and  the  number  for  both  is  obtained. 

I  have  not  thoroughly  examined   the  question  relative  to  apportion- 
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ment  according  to  attendaDoe,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  as  well  as  the  present  plan.  I  had  thought  that  it  might  stim- 
ulate to  a  larger  attendance  on  the  Schools,  but  I  have  recently  wit- 
nessed an  instance  where  two  Schools  were  to  divide  the  funds  according 
to  the  average  attendance,  and  no  appreciable  difference  was  made  in 
the  number  of  either;  and  the  Schools  were  in  different  villages,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  affect  it  to  some  extent.  Such  a  change  in  the  law 
would  probably  work  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  Schools  in  country 
places ;  besides,  one  objection  to  change  in  the  School  Laws  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  i«  often  a  long  time  before  they  come  to  be  known  and 
understood. 


NAPA  COUNTY. 
A.  HioBiE County  Superintendent. 

SCHOOL   REGISTER   AND   ORDER   BOOKS. 

These  have  been  received  with  rejoicing  by  Teachers  and  Trustees. 
They  say,  "  Now  we  will  try  and  have  our  records  and  accounts  kept 
more  accurately."  These  were  very  much  needed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  next  returns  will  show  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  provision. 

UNIFORMITY    IN    TEXT   BOOKS. 

In  my  School  visitations,  fifty  in  number,  I  have  found  the  people 
unanimous  in  favor  of  uniformity.  Of  course,  they  do  not  all  agree  on  the 
kind  of  books,  but  are  willing  to  adopt  any  author,  rather  than  have  five 
or  six  different  kinds.  This  multiplicity  of  books  has  been  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  progress  of  our  S(7hools.  I  think  the  new  books  will  be  in 
general  use  within  the  coming  year. 

FINANCES. 

Financially,  we  labor  under  great  disadvantages.  Until  the  present, 
the  county  appropriated  five  (5)  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  ($100  00) 
for  Public  Schools.  Our  County  School  Fund,  for  the  coming  year,  will 
bo  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  last  year,  for  we  now  have  a  tax  often 
(10)  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars,  ($100.)  We  hope  soon  to  have  at 
least  twenty  (20)  cents.  I  find  the  people  quite  ready,  also,  for  the  State 
tax.  Petitions  are  already  coming  in,  signed  by  every  voter  in  the  dis- 
trict.    But  a  word  as  to  the 

CASH   ON   HAND. 

Though  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one,  several  districts  do  not  pay  the 
Teachers  from  any  Fund  till  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
hired.  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  districts  that  have  cash  on 
hand.  Had  the  last  School  year  closed,  as  previous  years,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  the  balance  in  their  favor  would  be  small.  The  cash 
account  of  the  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  may  not  agree  in  some  par- 
ticulars, because  of  the  transfer  of  some  balances,  on  accotint  of  the  divi- 
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sion  of  districts,  and  change  of  time  for  reports,  bat  the  final  resalt.  as 
to  balances,  is  the  same. 

SCU00L-H0USE8. 

In  your  blank  reports  you  ask,  **  How  many  School-bouses  disgrace 
the  State  ?"  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  eighty  five  are  tolerable,  and  four 
are  good.  There  were,  I  think,  two  reasons  for  this  state  of  things: 
the  first  was,  the  unsettled  State  of  land  titles;  the  second,  a  general 
indiflerence  on  the  subject  of  education.  This  indifierence  was  pro- 
duced, in  part,  by  the  fact  that  many  knew  not  what  hour  they  might 
be  compelled  to  say : 

**  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess,  • 

No  cottage  in  this  wilderness — " 

while  many  others  were  renting  ground  from  large  landholders.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  our  Public  Schools  and  Public  School  houses.  Now  the  land 
titles  are  being  adjusted,  or  are  alrcad}'  settled,  and  parties  are  purchas- 
ing farms  and  making  permanent  improvements.  In  several  districts 
they  are  about  to  levy  a  tax  for  new  School-houses.  A  better  day  is 
coming. 

EXAMINATIONS    OF   Ti.ACHERS. 

Examinations  have  been  quite  thorough,  and  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
some.  Twenty,  in  all,  have  been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Examina- 
tion or  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Some  of  the  patrons  say  the 
Board  is  too  rigid  in  the  examinations — that  their  district  is  small,  and 
their  children  not  advanced,  and  that  an  ordinary  Teacher  will  answer 
their  purpose.  The  Teacher,  then,  who  takes  such  Schools  becomes 
ordinary  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  in  such  district,  and  also  by  his 
own  admission.  I  think  they  will  learn,  after  a  while,  that  the  same 
principle  that  holds  good  in  the  harvest  field,  viz :  that  a  good  hand  is 
cheaper  than  a  poor  one,  will  hold  good  in  the  School-house,  and  that 
^ooc/ Teachers,  only,  will  be  employed.  Not  till  then  may  we  expect  to 
see  our  Schools  exert  such  influences  as  the}^  ought  in  our  glorious 
Hepublic.  Our  Public  Schools  in  California,  all  things  considered,  have 
made  great  advances.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  they  will  not  be  a 
whit  behind  the  Schools  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 


MARIN  COUNTY. 

James  Miller County  Superintendent. 

I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  in  no  other  county  of  our  State  has 
the  Public  School  system  progressed  so  rapidly  toward  the  pinnacle  of 
perfection  as  in  this  county  during  the  last  two  years.  That  the 
method  by  which  this  progression  was  attained  abounded  in  difficulties, 
would  be  superfluous  to  state.  Suffice  it  that,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
co-operation  of  the  School  officers  and  the  friends  of  education  generally, 
those  great  barriers  to  success  have,  to  all  reasonable  extents,  been  re- 
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moved,  and  instead,  eonfidence  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
system  is  permanently  established  in  the  minds  of  the  liberally  disposed 
people;  larger  attendance  of  pupils,  longer  terms  of  continuance  at 
School;  good  faithful  Teachers  employed ;  and  all  the  districts  furnished 
with  an  amount  of  Public  School  Fund  sufficient  to  meet  general  ex- 
penses. These  are  circumstances  under  which  I  think  it  impossible  that 
the  system  will  not,  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  attain  a  distinction  of 
excellence  in  this  county  inferior  to  that  of  but  few  others  in  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  by  the  youthful  generation  here  that  not  even  a 
fractional  part  of  the  funds  received,  applicable  to  such  purpose,  were 
expended  in  purchasing  libraries. 

With  what  salutary  results  could  not  a  few  dollars  be  invested  in  such 
a  cause  without  even  remotely  infringing  on  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Trustees.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  believe  that  the  Trustees 
will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacities  in  remedying  this 
evil  during  the  coming  year.  Heretofore  they  have  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  momentous  projects  require  a  long  period  of  time  to  reach 
an  cftective  consummation,  otherwise  occasions  of  disappointment,  disa- 
greement, and  disgust  occur  to  such  an  extent  that  the  principal  object 
dwindles  into  nothingness  before  the  all  powerful  influence  of  these  mis- 
created prejudices.  So  it  is  with  the  Public  School  system:  hurried,  pre- 
mature action  may  entail  injury,  but  sober,  steady  action  ever  attains 
its  object. 

TRUSTEES. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Trustees  are  gentlemen  well  qualified  for  the 
position.  In  all  cases  have  they  well  and  faithfully  performed  their  du- 
ties. I  have  frequently,  during  the  year,  consulted  with  members  of  each 
and  every  Board  upon  all  particulars  concerning  their  respective  Schools, 
and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  saying  that  in  no  one  instance  did 
I  find  them  deficient  in  that  general  knowledge  which  must  ever  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  balance  wheel,  so  to  speak,  to  beneficial  results. 

TEACHERS. 

A  majority  of  the  Teachers  employed  during  this  were  much  superior 
to  those  of  last  year.  In  some  districts  the  same  Teachers  continued  in 
charge.  With  those,  experience  in  the  profession  counterbalanced  all 
minor  deficiencies.  In  other  districts  changes  were  effected,  but  they 
were  always  for  the  better.  We  even  boast  a  graduate  from  the  State 
Normal  School.  With  few  trivial  exceptions,  they  have  rendered  ample 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We  have  eleven  School-houses,  all  frame  buildings — five  new  and  neatly 
finished  ;  others — those  situated  in  the  **  wilds  of  Marin" — are  built  on 
principles  more  of  economy  than  of  attraction ;  their  furniture  consists 
chiefly  of  desks,  chairs,  blackboards,  and  stoves. 

ATTENDANCE   AT    SCHOOL. 

Improved  since  last  year,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  chil- 
dren may  attend  School,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  my  report  of  Novem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
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BOARDS   OP   EXAMINATION. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  call  together  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
Teachers  to  constitute  a  full  Board,  nor  was  it  even  necessaiy,  because 
competent  citizens  were  easily  found  to  do  justice  in  the  capacity.  The 
amendments  to  the  School  Law  which  vest  the  County  Superintendent  with 
power  to  grant  special  certificates  to  Teachers,  has  a  salutary  influence, 
too,  in  compelling  all  such  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Examination.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary  to  convene  a  special  Board 
for  each  applicant,  and  to  those  to  whom  certificates  of  qualification  were 
granted,  it  was  a  matter  of  quiet  indifference  whether  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers ever  held  a  subsequent  meeting  or  not. 

Their  own  interest  being  at  stake  now,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  will  witness  the  presence  of  many  a 
gifted  wight. 


SISKIYOU   COUNTY. 

Thomas  N.  Stone County  Superintendent. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Siskiyou  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  their 
patrons,  but  there  are  evidences  of  a  growing  interest,  which  is  manifest- 
ing itself  by  the  demand  for  well  qualified  Teachers,  and  by  visits  to  the 
Schools.  One  and  all  agree  that  the  Public  School  is  the  nursery  of  an 
intelligent  community",  and  must  be  supported.  Many  assert  their  readi- 
ness to  contribute  to  its  support,  cheerfully  and  liberally,  but  a  tax  they 
will  always  defeat.  The  justice  of  being  obliged  to  educate  other  peo- 
ple's children  is  a  theme  on  which  they  love  to  dwell,  but  forgot,  too 
many  of  them,  that  their  own  intellects  were  cultivated  and  expanded  in 
some  of  the  Public  Schools  of  an  Atlantic  State. 

SCII00I.-I10USES. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  but  one  new  building  has  been  erected  during 
the  past  year.  The  citizens  of  Cottonwood  District  have  built  a  neat 
and  comfortable  little  School-house  by  sul)scri])tion.  Man}'  more  ought 
to  be  built,  but  the  result  of  the  vote  in  Yreka  City  District  has  given 
this  branch  of  improvement  a  derided  rkill. 

At  the  late  election  of  School  Trnstcos,  a  specified  amount  for  repair- 
ing and  enlarging  the  City  Public  School  building  was  defeated  by  over 
one  half  majority.  I  hope  the  subject  will  be  reconsidered,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Yreka  will  show  by  their  votes  that  the  comfort  and  health  of 
their  children,  while  at  School,  are  not  secondary  considerations  with 
them,  but  equal,  if  not  paramount,  to  their  regard  for  their  Poor-house  or 
Court-house.  Siskiyou  boasts  of  the  best  Court-house  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia.    Can  she  not  have  one  respectable  School-house  ^( 

The  Board  of  Examination  find  the  general  excuse  of  applicants  to  be, 
that  they  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  profession  for  several  years, 
have  been  otherwise  employed,  and  have  not  reviewed  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  a  Common  vSchool.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Board  do 
not  think  such  excuses  valid.  The  School  should  not  be  taxed  to  educate 
the  Teacher,  or,  in  other  words,  the  School  should  not  be  brought  down 
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to  the  capacity  of  the  Teacher.  His  standard  must  be  high,  or  our  Pub- 
lic Schools  will  always  be  Primary  in  grade.  A  few  districts  still  cling 
to  the  idea  that  a  good  fellow  will  do  to  teach  their  School,  no  regard 
being  paid  to  his  qualifications,  fitness  to  impart  knowledge,  or  ability  to 
govern;  but  simply  wish  him  to  bo  a  good,  social,  easy-tempered  chap. 
The  Board  holds  its  examinations  publicly,  and  if  the  applicant  does  not 
exhibit  sufficient  knowledixe  to  entitle  him  to  a  certificate,  he  is  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  notified  of  the  branches  in  which  he  failed.  Justice  to 
the  children  and  justice  to  the  Teachers,  is  the  motto  of  examinations. 


SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Grove  K.  Godfrey County  Superintendent. 

The  present  statistical  report  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  a  gradual 
and  healthy  advancement  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  and 
practical  ^School  system  in  its  workings,  as  it  shows  an  earnest  and  eflS- 
cient  set  of  Teachers  in  their  profession;  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Schools;  the  greater  length  of  time  during  which  they  were  maintained; 
a  gradual  increasing  attendance  on  the  part  of  parents,  guardians,  and 
children,  to  the  necessity  of  uniformity  and  punctuality  of  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  of  the  Schools  within  my  jurisdiction. 

The  times  demand  for  the  public  good  that  Schools  should  be  provided 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  in  the  county,  for  good 
Schools. will  give  a  reputation  to  a  place  that  is  worth  more  than  wealth 
or  real  estate.  School-houses  must  be  built  in  every  district  where  they 
are  required.  They  should  bo  agreeable  and  attractive,  instead  of 
gloomy  and  repulsive.  Good  Schools  cannot  be  kept  in  uncomfortable 
houses,  where  dreary  walls  pain  the  eyesight,  and  ill  made  seats  cramp 
and  torture  the  physical  system  of  children.  School-houses  ought  to  be 
pleasant  places,  with  beautiful  surroundings,  and  furnished  with  appli- 
ances for  teaching,  with  maps,  libraries,  apparatus,  etc.;  then  will  our 
children  delightfully  assemble  there,  and  learn  with  greater  emulation. 

Good  School-houses,  efficient  Teachers,  money,  apparatus,  uniformity 
of  text  books,  and  perfect  classification,  are  the  grand  essentials  to  pro- 
gress and  general  prosperity  to  every  School. 

During  the  past  year  the  officers  connected  with  the  Schools  have  ex- 
hibited increased  interest  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  them  to  display  their  energy  and  talents  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  this  institution. 

Trustees  are  the  agents  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  and  on 
them  depends  in  a  great  measure  their  prosperit}'  and  usefulness.  But 
they  must  inform  themselves  thoroughly  concerning  all  their  official 
duties,  provide  good  School-houses,  and  make  the  place  attractive ;  em- 
ploy pi'ofessionall}'  trained  Teachers,  pay  them  well,  visit  and  inspect 
the  Schools  frequently,  purchase  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  globes,  and 
libraries,  for  School  use. 

The  successful  working  of  our  School  system  requires  the  co-operation 
of  all  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
our  free  institutions.  Let  parents,  Trustees,  and  Teachers,  do  their  duty 
and  work  in  concert  to  the  best  advantage;   let  children  be  made  to 
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feel  the  importance  of  learning,  and  how  much  their  future  life  will  de- 
pend on  their  present  deportment  and  application ;  then  will  our  School 
system  realize  its  glorious  designs,  and  the  character  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  prove  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
age  in  providing  for  liberal  and  progressive  education. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 
B.  N.  Seymour County  Superintendent. 

Not  more  than  about  two  fifths  of  the  children  returned  by  the  Census 
Marshal  are  enrolled  as  attending  the  Public  Schools  at  all,  and  only 
about  one  fourth  attend  regularly.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
parents  is  very  small.  It  is  very  difficult  everywhere  to  get  men  enough 
together  to  elect  Trustees,  and  in  many  places  it  cannot  be  done  at  all — 
the  only  election,  I  think,  in  all  our  American  polity  where  there  is  a 
want  either  of  candidates  or  voters.  These  facts,  to  a  reflecting  mind, 
speak  volumes.  They  show  that  the  School  is  something  outside  of  the 
thoughts,  sympathies,  and  plans  of  parents;  that  if  children  can  earn 
money,  or  it  is  a  trouble  or  expense  to  send  them  to  School,  they  are 
not  sent;  that  the  mass  of  parents  think  more  of  politics  and  pleasure, 
of  gossip  and  display,  and  gain,  and  everything  else,  than  of  the  mental 
and  moral  culture  of  their  children.  Public  Schools  can  never  advance 
to  a  high  stage  of  efficiency  and  excellence  under  such  an  incubus  of  pa- 
rental mdiff^erence.  It  takes  three  parties  to  make  a  good  School — good 
Teachers,  good  children,  and  good  parents  ;  and  each  of  the  three  factors 
is  alike,  and  I  think  1  may  safely  say,  equally  important.  The  occa- 
sional presence  of  the  parent  in  the  School-house  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  School  as  the  constant  attendance  of  Teacher  and 
pupils.  His  acquaintance  with  the  School,  his  interest,  advice,  and  co- 
operation, are  indispensable  elements  of  its  prosperity.  Of  course,  good 
Teachers  and  good  pupils  can  make  what  we  in  our  ignorance  call  good 
Schools;  but  then,  parents  can  add  just  one  third  to  that  excellence  if 
they  would  only  know  it  and  do  it. 

Then,  many  of  the  School-houses  are  anything  but  inviting.  One 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  or 
home,  and,  having  set  down  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  to  weep  over  its  desolation,  some  benevolent  individual  had  taken 
pity  on  it  and  fenced  it  in.  Another  is  in  the  further  corner  of  a  cow 
pasture,  and  were  it  not  for  a  door  and  window  in  front,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  and  bright  children  within,  would  certainly  be  taken  for  a  cow 
shed.  There  is  another,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  got  lost  wandering  over 
the  plains,  and  had  moored  itself  to  the  corner  stake  of  somebody's 
quarter  section  to  keep  from  running  away  with  itself  I  noticed,  as  I 
recently  passed  that  way,  that  it  had  had  another  season  of  peregrina- 
tion, only  to  fetch  up  at  another  corner  stake,  in  a  condition  not  unlike 
Virgil's  sailor,  when  all  his  fleet  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  he  alone 
was  left  swimming,  with  naught  in  sight  but  sea  and  sky ;  not  a  tree, 
nor  fence,  nor  scarcely  a  house  in  sight.  I  concluded,  however,  that  it 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  settle  there,  for  I  saw  an  artesian  well  had  been 
bored.    These  are  country  School-houses.    But  some  in  the  villages  are 
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hardly  superior  to  them ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  charaoterise  them. 
In  many  districts  in  the  coanty  there  is  need  of  new,  comfortahle,  and 
convenient  School-houses.  Quite  a  number  have  none  at  all,  and  depend 
upon  renting. 

The  State  ought  to  levy  a  State  School  tax.  I  suppose  every  believer 
in  popular  government  will  admit  the  truth  of  this  proposition  :  It  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  govern  itself.  It  might  be  mod- 
ified in  this  form  :  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  perpetuate 
its  own  life  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner.  I  think  the  second  propo- 
sition is  equally  incontrovertible  with  the  first,  and  broader  and  stronger. 
That  proposition  being  admitted,  there  is  another  just  as  plain  and  simple. 
It  is  that  good  School  Teachers  are  the  best  and  strongest  police  force.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  we  need  only  to  open  our  eyes  upon  our  coun- 
try. Why  is  the  North  loyal  and  the  South  disloyal  ?  Simply  because, 
at  the  North  the  State  has  propagated  its  life  through  the  Public  School, 
while  at  the  South  it  has  not.  If  you  point  to  the  mobs  and  the  Cop- 
perheads at  the  North,  you  do  but  strengthen  the  argument.  For  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  a  great  many  instances  at  least,  ^^  Gov- 
ernor Seymour's  friends,"  as  has  been  wittily  remarked,  "  have  X  for  a 
middle  name."  Patriotism,  a  holy  regard  for  government  and  law,  is 
most  ardent  where  Public  Schools  are  most  regarded.  If  these  things 
are  so — and  to  doubt  them  seems  to  me  as  difficult  as  to  doubt  the 
clear  shining  of  the  noonday  sun — then  it  is  the  wisest,  cheapest,  and 
best  policy  for  the  State  to  levy  such  a  tax.  If  it  be  said  that  the  South 
could  never  have  maintained  slavery  with  a  system  of  Free  Public  Schools 
for  all  her  people,  of  every  color  and  condition,  I  suppose  no  one  will  be 
found  foolish  enough  to  deny  it.  But  if  she  had  always  maintained  a 
thorough  system  of  public  instruction,  slavery  had  long  ago  died  a  nat- 
ural death,  and  she  now,  instead  of  being  one  vast  battlefield,  her  soil 
drunk  with  human  gore,  and  her  ground  filled  with  the  slain,  would  be 
far  advanced  in  such  a  career  of  prosperity  and  true  glory  as  we  little 
dream  of;  and  her  whole  people  would  be  filled  with  the  most  ardent 
loyalty,  instead  of  glorying  in  their  shame. 

If  that  example  be  thought  too  general  and  vague,  take  another.  In 
Butte  County,  at  the  November  terra  of  the  District  Court,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  there  were  thirteen  murderers  to  be  tried.  Un- 
less my  memory  is  very  much  at  fault,  the  County  Treasurer  told  me 
that  the  expense  of  trying  those  murderers  swelled  the  county  debt 
nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000.)  If  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
State  in  early  childhood,  for  how  much  less  money  might  they  have 
have  been  taught  to  be  useful  and  honorable  citizens,  instead  of  blood- 
thirsty demons.  If  any  one  sees  here  an  argument  against  employ- 
ing any  but  persons  of  the  firmest  rectitude  and  purest  morals  for 
Teachers,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  used  in  that  way.  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  propagate  its  own  life  through  Schools 
where  the  purest  righteousness  and  virtue  are  taught  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  Schools  are  a  fundamental  part  of 
healthy  popular  government,  then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  levying  a  tax  for  their  support ;  for  I  suppose  it  will  be  uni- 
versally conceded  that  Government  may  levy  a  tax  for  its  own  support. 

If  it  is  objected  that  a  State  tax,  in  addition  to  the  School  Funds 
already  provided,  would  give  some  districts  more  money  than  they  need, 
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then  let  a  new  law  of  distribution  be  framed  that  will  put  the  money 
where  it  is  needed.  The  State  had  better  spend  a  few  tnousand  dollars 
to  teach  any  single  family  to  be  nseful  and  honorable  members  of  soci- 
ety, than  to  suffer  that  family  to  grow  up  to  be  boors  and  brigands. 
The  method  of  government  by  education  will  be  found  infinitely  cheaper 
and  better  every  way  than  that  by  punishment.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  Schools  throughout  the  State  knows 
that  the  present  revenues  are  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
Schools. 


MERCED  COUNTY. 
E.  B.  HuEY, County  Superintendent. 

Many  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  seem  to  manifest  too  little  interest  in 
the  important  subject  of  Public  Schools.  While  they  wish  them  to 
succeed  and  prosper,  they  are  too  careless  and  negligent  to  give  them 
that  care  and  attention  which  is  expected  from  tliem  and  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  do.  I  have  visited  the  districts,  and  counselled  with  the 
Trustees  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  in  every  possible  way  all  the 
means  calculated  in  any  wise  to  enhance  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Schools  of  the  county.  I  find,  however,  that  too  many  of  them  depend 
upon  the  County  Superintendent  to  do  all  the  work,  and  look  to  him  as 
being  wholly  responsible  for  the  efficiency  or  ineflSciency  of  the  Schools. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  have  read  the  School  Law  so  little  that  they  remain 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  depending  on  the  Superintendent  for  information 
regarding  the  duties  of  their  official  position.  Several  reports  came  into 
my  office  deficient  in  statistics,  notwithstanding  my  earnest  request  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  and  must  be  fully  complied  with. 

I  anticipate  some  trouble  in  some  of  the  School  Districts  in  regard  .to 
obtaining  Teachers — especially  at  Snelling's. 

The  citizens  composing  the  Jackson  District  arc  divided  in  politics,  and 
are  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  it  seems  no  Teacher  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained that  will  suit  both  parties.  One  of  the  Trustees  of  this  district 
has  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  most  likely  the  other  two  will  resign. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  School  there  or 
not.  I  have  used  every  means  to  reconcile  the  factions,  but  without 
effect  so  far.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  feeling  will  not  long  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Scnool  and  the  com- 
munity. 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  county,  I  called 
an  Educational  Convention  at  Snelling's  on  the  fourth  of  last  June.  The 
object  was  to  organize  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  the  examination  of 
persons  applying  for  certificates,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  to  discuss  the  interests  of 
the  Schools  and  education  generally.  The  meeting,  though  not  largely 
attended,  was  quite  interesting.  The  Convention  remained  in  session 
two  days,  accomplishing  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  called, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  County  Superintendent. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  placed  at  my  disposal  the  full  amount  allowed 
by  law  for  the  use  of  Institute  purposes.  But  a  small  amount  has  yet 
been  used.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  Institute  to  apply  most  of  the  Fund 
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to  tbe  purchase  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  books,  for  its  special  use,  to 
be  preserved  in  a  library.  All  who  were  present  at  the  Convention 
were  pleased  with  the  proceedings,  and  the  Teachers  present  expressed"^ 
themselves  greatly  benefited  from  hearing  each  others'  views  and  expe- 
rience on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  best  mode  of  government  to  be 
observed  in  the  Public  Schools  in  order  to  promote  their  greatest  success 
and  advancement. 

Although  the  past  year  has  not  proved  as  successful  and  encouraging 
as  was  to  have  been  desired,  I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  but  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  new  School  year  with  an  increased  desire  and  fuller  de- 
termination to  discharge  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  every  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  me  in  my  official  relation  to  the  people,  and  as  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  Public  School  instruction. 

Upon  receiving  books,  blanks,  and  instructions  from  your  department, 
I  have  forwarded  them  to  their  respective  destinations,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  faithfully  observed  in  every  particular,  and  that  full,  correct, 
and  prompt  returns  be  made  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
to  my  office. 

I  think,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  develop  itself  in  the  Schools  of  our  little  county.       > 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  funds  provided  by  the  county 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Public  Schools,  1  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  an  additional  percentage  for 
School  purposes.  I  accordingly  presented  the  matter  to  them  for  con- 
sideration, and  they  finally  agreed  to  raise  the  per  cent  for  School  pur- 
poses to  twenty  per  cent,  which  will  double  our  County  School  Fund  for 
the  ensuing  School  year. 

The  sum  which  the  several  districts  will  draw  from  this  Fund, 
increased  by  that  which  will  be  derived  from  the  State  School  Fund, 
will,  with  a  small  rate  bill  or  district  tax,  enable  each  district  to  con- 
tinue their  Schools  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Should  we  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  experienced  and  competent  Teachers,  which  is  my  deter- 
mination, together  with  a  uniformity  of  the  best  of  School  books,  I  can 
anticipate  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition  of  our  Schools  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

As  regards  School  Libraries,  we  have  none.  Our  School  Fund  has 
been  so  small  that  we  could  not  spare  any  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
and  as  such  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  proper  growth  of  a  School, 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  Trustees  and  citizens  to  the  matter.  I 
suggested  that  a  small  district  tax  might  be  levied  for  such  a  purpose ; 
it  would  not  be  felt  by  each  one,  and  the  sum  thus  collected  would  pro- 
vide a  small  librarj'  of  historical  and  other  useful  books,  which,  if  prop- 
erly used,  would  afford  matter  of  instruction  and  usefulness  that  might 
produce  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  young  scholar. 

One  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  Piiblic  Schools,  is  a  practical,  thinking  scholar — one  that  can  apply 
his  ideas  to  some  defined  purpose.  Unless  this  is  accomplished,  we  fail 
of  the  proper  end  to  be  attained,  and  for  which  our  Public  School  system 
was  instituted. 

We  imagine  we  hear  some  say :  "Our  children  have  learned  to  read 
and  write,  studied  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  and  is 
this  not  sufficient?  Why,  then,  all  this  ado  about  Schools?  Cannot 
other  children  attain  the  same  ?"  But  such  persons  do  not  comprehend 
the  real  difference  between  a  dead,  inactive  knowledge,  and  one  that  is 
practical  and  progressive. 
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Now,  reflect  a  moment.  Where  is  the  boy  or  girl,  just  from  School, 
that  can  sit  down  and  compose  an  intelligent  letter,  or  read  understand- 
ingly  any  complex  subject  or  discourse,  or  solve  the  practical  problems 
orarithmetic,  or  give  the  descriptive  geography  of  a  country,  or  analyze 
a  sentence  or  discourse  into  its  component  parts?  Understand  that 
pronouncing  short  or  lonff  sentences  with  ease  is  not  reading ;  perform- 
ing certain  chirographiccu  movements  of  the  pen  by  imitation,  or  from 
an  impress  of  the  mind,  is  not  writing;  reciting  a  long  list  of  geograph- 
ical iiames  and  definitions  is  not  understanding  geography ;  neither  is 
analyzing  a  sentence  and  giving  the  parts  of  speech  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  composition  ;  nor  is  producing  the 
solutions  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down, 
cdmprehending  the  practical  application  of  numbers  to  the  business  rela- 
tions of  life.  Indeed,  we  may  remark,  that  so  far  as  practical  utility  is 
ooncerned,  the  brunches  of  a  common  education,  such  as  is  considered 
complete  by  many  parents,  is  no  more  than  an  imperfect  mixture  of 
undefined  ideas,  trom  which  the  young  scholar  turns  in  disgust,  and 
seeks  that  employment  for  the  body  and  intellect,  amid  the  fashionable 
resorts  of  gayety,  idleness,  and  dissipation,  which,  for  the  want  of  proper 
advantages,  are  denied  to  him  elsewhere. 

If  we  wish  the  youth  of  our  land  to  have  an  education  that  will  make 
men  and  women  of  them,  we  must  come  forward  with  the  means,  and 
raise  our  Schools  to  a  first  class  standard.  Let  us  infuse  into  them  a 
spirit  of  activity  that  will  encourage  a  vigorous  course  of  instruction, 
Buch  as  will  make  itself  both  seen  and  felt  in  the  daily  rounds  of  busi- 
ness, in  society,  and  amid  the  family  circle ;  that  will  expand  the  mind, 
cultivate  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  bring  peace  and  consolation,  and  im- 
part solid  enioyments  and  sunshine  to  the  decline  of  life.  That  this  may 
be  accomplished,  we  miMt  have  the  means  to  keep  our  Public  Schools 
moving,  and  that  we  neglect  none  of  the  essentials  to  render  them  com- 
fortable and  attractive.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  equally  as  important 
that  the  pupils  have  all  the  advantages  of  regular  attendance.  Punctual 
attendance,  only,  will  lead  to  success.  They  should  be  instructed  to  be 
diligent,  obedient,  and  studious,  and  to  consider  no  task  as  inipossible. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  with  active,  energetic,  and  competent  Teachers 
at  the  helm,  we  may  anticipate  a  degree  of  success  and  prosperity  in  our 
Schools  that  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  our  State  and  the  glory  of  our 
common  country. 

THE   STATE   SCHOOL   TAX. 

I  regard  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  in  our  State 
as  one  of  vital  importance ;  and  I  think  no  one  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
Public  Schools  will  object  to  the  passage  of  such  an  Act  on  the  part  of 
our  Legislature.  There  are,  however,  many  persons  who  will  oppose 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  throwing  every  obstacle  they  can  in  the 
way.  Such  persons  are  unmendly  to  reform  in  general,  and  oppose 
every  scheme  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  society.  This  class  of  people  cannot  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  true  friends  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  nar- 
row tninded  and  contracted  in  their  views,  and  look  at  everything  that 
does  not  immediately  benefit  them  as  unwise  or  impolitic.  I  regard  the 
passage  of  such  a  law  as  one  of  the  very  best  Acts  which  our  Legislature 
oould  pass.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  right  which  the  State  should,  in 
a  great  measure,  reserve  to  herself— the  education  of  her  youth.    It  is  a 
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part  of  the  political  economy  of  a  nation  to  provide  such  means  as  may 
either  directly  or  indirectly  act  against  the  prevention  of  crime. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  and  sincerely  hopje 
it  may  meet  with  the  acceptance  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  ensuing 
Legislature. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF   SCHOOL   MONEYS. 

As  regards  the  apportionment  of  the  School  moneys  on  the  basis  of 
attendance,  as  taken  from  Teachers'  reports,  I  think  is  good.  It  will 
induce  parents  to  send  more  regularly. 

But  where  two  Schools  are  kept  in  the  same  district,  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  scholars  belonging  to  one  of  the  Schools  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  cannot  attend  regularly^  whilst  the  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  other  attend  regularly ;  one  School  may  have  forty  names 
registered,  and  the  other  only  seventeen,  yet  the  latter  will  draw  nearly 
as  much  of  the  School  moneys  as  the  former,  which  I  consider  hardly 
equitable. 

We  have  adopted  the  new  series  of  text  books  in  the  Schools  which 
have  opened.  They  meet  with  entire  success,  and  are  well  received  by 
the  pupils.  I  think  they  are  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
deserve  to  be  retained  in  our  Schools  for  some  time  to  come. 


B.UTTE  COUNTY. 
S.  B.  OsBouRNE County  Superintendent. 

FINANCIAL. 

There  are  twenty-eight  School  Districts,  thirty  School-houses,  two  of 
which  are  rented,  and  twenty-six  Schools  in  good  running  order,  save 
that  a  number  of  School-houses  are  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially the  School-house  at  Oroville.  Many  of  the  districts  are  intending 
to  build  good  and  comfortable  ones,  and  I  hope  the  work  will  not  cease 
until  new  ones  take  the  place  of  all  the  old  ones. 

The  School-house  at  Forbestown  reflects  credit  on  the  citizens  of  that 
place.  The  fact  of  having  good  School-houses,  comfortably  seated  and 
furnished,  is  a  strong  inducement  for  children  to  love  to  attend  School. 

THE   DUTIES   OF   TRUSTEES. 

As  a  general  thing,  they  desire  to  attend  to  their  duties,  but  many  of 
their  reports  are  made  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  interest. 
But  I  trust  for  the  future  that  the  new  order  book  furnished  by  the  State 
will  remedy  this  evil,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  correct  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  appropriated  for  School  purposes,  and  likewise  all  receipts  for 
money,  and  from  what  source  it  is  derived. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  about  thirty  Teachers  following  the  profession  in  the 
county.     Of  this  number  six  can  be  rated  as  NuTjabet  Oxkfe^  wA  >is^^  x^ 
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mainder  Number  Two,  and  I  would  not  have  the  latter  class  bury  their 
talent  in  the  ground,  but  strive  to  bring  forth  in  time  other  ten  talents, 
and  thereby  place  themselves  above  the  mediocrity  of  Teachers.  Not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Teachers  in  the  county  subscribe  for  an  educa- 
tional journal. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  I  have  visited  all  the  Schools  that  were  in 
session,  and  endeavored,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  test  the  patriotism  of 
the  scholars,  and  the  kind  of  teaching  and  impressions  they  received  from 
their  Teachers  to  further  their  general  knowledge  of  things  outside  of  the 
School-house ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  among  the  many  there  were 
some  of  more  than  ordinary  acquirements — boys,  from  six  to  eight  years 
of  age,  who  would  put  to  shame  those  of  riper  years.  I  would  sta'tc  that 
in  one  of  the  Schools,  (Stoneman  District,)  1  found  the  American  flag  un- 
Airled  behind  the  Teacher's  stand.  I  thought  it  was  commendable,  and 
well  calculated  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind  a  lesson  that  nothing 
but  death  could  ever  eradicate.  Query — Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
introduce  one  into  every  School  ? 


REPORT 
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^oarb  of  Crastees  of  i\t  Califorraa  State  Itormal  St^ool. 


REPOHa  . 


The  State  Normal  School  of  California  was  duly  organized  under  thi) 
provisions  of  a  legislative  Act,  approved  May  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two. 

At  their  first  meeting,  May  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  the  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  a  proposition  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  whereby  the  use  of  the  High 
School  building  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  philosophical  apparatus,  was 
tendered  to  the  Normal  School.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  School  should  be  limited  to  sixty  for 
the  first  session,  or  to  one  pupil  from  each  county  in  the  State;  and  that 
in  case  there  should  be  no  applicant  from  any  county  at  that  time,  appli- 
cants from  other  counties  snould  enjoy  the  privilege  of  admission  thus 
forfeited  by  the  delinquent  counties. 

A  detailed  plan  for  the  organization,  classification,  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  School,  which  has  been  published  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent in  pamphlet  form,  was  subsequently  perfected  and  adopted  by  the 
Board. 

The  Trustees,  desiring  to  procure  the  best  professional  talent  possible 
for  the  instruction  of  the  School,  invited  by  public  announcement  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  State  Normal  School  Principal  to  present  let- 
ters of  application  with  accompanying  testimonials  or  qualification. 

The  salary  offered  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  a  month 
during  the  session  of  the  School.  Mr.  Ahira  Holmes,  a  gentleman  of 
long  experience  in  teaching,  was  elected.  Having  settled  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  School,  the  Board  appointed 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Geo. 
Tait,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco;  and  Gustave 
Taylor,  of  Sacramento,  an  Executive  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  their 
orders,  and  to  arrange  the  details  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  School. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  opened  in  one  of  the  vacant  recitation  rooms  of  the  San 
Francisco  High  School  building,  which  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  had  previously  supplied,  according  to  their  agreement,  with  the 
requisite  furniture  and  School  appliances. 
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Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  the  capacity  of  this  room  was 
found  to  be  too  contracted  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  attendance  at  which  had  steadily  increased  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  Executive  Committee  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  further  facilities  for  the  Normal  pupils.  This  applica- 
tion resulted  in  the  procurement  of  a  building,  which,  although  not  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  School,  still  afforded  ample  accommodations  for 
the  increasing  number  of  Normal  pupils.  At  this  time  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation established  an  Experimental  School,  or  School  of  Practice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Normal  School.  The  Teacher  of  this  School  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  advantages  of  this  School, 
which  was  composed  of  girls,  taken  mostly  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  the  city,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  With  such  an  auxiliary,  student- 
Teachers  in  the  Normal  School  were  provided  with  every  facility  for 
acquiring  that  knowledge  of  books  and  practical  skill  in  teaching,  on  the 
possession  of  which  depends  their  future  success  as  Teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  December,  an  informal  examination  of  the 
School  was  held  in  presence  of  some  invited  guests.  The  report  of  this 
examination  was  published,  and  reference  thereto  will  show  that  at  the 
date  above  named,  the  Normal  School  was  in  excellent  condition,  having 
an  attendance  of  thirty-four  pupils,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  present 
at  the  time ;  whilst  the  Experimental  School  had  so  much  increased  as 
to  require  the  employment  of  an  additional  female  Teacher,  whose 
appointment,  as  well  as  salary,  were  received  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  School  year,  May  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  the  pupils  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  written 
questions  and  answers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  they  were  prepared 
for  graduation.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  four  ladies,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  received  appointments  to  teach  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  for  the  support  of  the  School,  was  totally  inadequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  School,  and  had  not  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco  generously  supplied  the  means  that  were  lacking,  this  institu- 
tion, whose  establishment  had  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  desired  by 
all  the  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  would  have  terminated 
a  painful  existence.  The  good  results  of  the  enterprise  have  been  thus 
far  so  apparent  to  the  educational  community  of  San  Francisco,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  city  will  exert  itself  to  retain  the  location  of 
the  School  at  San  Francisco  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  which 
were  specified  by  law  for  the  location  of  the  School  in  San  Francisco. 
Already  three  cities  have  signified  their  intention  to  compete  for  the 
location  of  the  School  in  their  midst.  A  like  generous  competition  has 
prevailed  in  other  States  of  the  Union  for  the  location  of  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  inducements  offered  to  this  end,  have  been  buildings  and 
funds  amounting,  in  many  instances,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Expenditures. 

A.Holmes,  salary 

Miss  H.  M.  Clark,  salary 

R.  P.  Fisher,  bills  and  salary  as  Janitor 

James  Norman,  Janitor 

Hubert  Burgess,  salary,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship 

J.  D.  Stevenson,  janitorial  service 

Apparatus,  maps,  etc 

Advertising 

Furniture 

A.  D.  Hill,  labor  and  cash 

Teacher  of  Calisthenics,  and  incidentals 

Printing 

Total ; 

Appropriation,  fourteenth  fiscal  year 

Deficiency  appropriation,  fourteenth  fiscal  year 

Total 

Balance  unexpended 


«2,460  00 

925  00 

135  00 

24  00 

30  00 

56  50 

160  75 

76  50 

137  00 

34  90 

100  00 

31  00 

$4,160  65 

«3,0U0  00 

1,200  00 

$4,200  00 

$39  35 


The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  was  made  for  a 
session  of  five  months,  but  the  Board  having  an  excess  of  funds  on  hand 
at  that  time,  concluded  to  continue  the  session  until  the  end  of  the  May 
term  of  the  School.  The  Board  then  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  ($1,200,)  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  School  for  an  entire  year. 

The  second  year  of  the  School  commenced  on  the  first  of  August 
under  favorable  auspices.  Spacious  and  comfortable  rooms  were  pro- 
vided by  the  City  Board  of  Education  in  Assembly  Hall  building,  on  the 
corner  of  Post  and  Kearny  streets.  The  number  of  students  has  been 
increased  to  fifty,  and  a  large  number  of  applications  have  been  made 
for  admission  in  January  next.  Four  model  classes,  numbering  two  hun-i 
dred  children,  are  attached  to  the  School,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Clark  and  Miss  Sullivan.  The  members  of  the  advanced  class  of 
the  Normal  School  are  required  to  take  charge  of  the  model  classes  in 
turn,  two  days  at  a  time,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  regular 
Teachers. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  art  of 
teaching.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board,  in  January  next,  to  form  an 
advanced  class  of  those  members  who  have  already  been  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  who  wish  to  pursue  a  temporary  six  months  course  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  themselves  in  the  practical  details  of  the  School- 
room. 

The  corps  of  Teachers  employed  at  present  is  as  follows : 
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Ahira  Holmes Principal 

H.  P.  Carlton Associate  Teacner. 

Miss  H.  M.  Clark Model  School. 

Miss  Sullivan Model  School. 


Daring  the  year  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  employ  an  additional 
Teacher,  and  the  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  will  be 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  School  in  good  working  condition  during 
the  year.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  increase  of  expenditures,  the  low- 
est sum  with  which  the  School  can  be^  continued  during  the  sixteenth 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  by  the  Board  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  ($8,000,) 
and  the  Legislature  is  requested  to  appropriate  that  amount  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Trustees  have  reduced  the  ex- 
penses of  the  School  to  a  very  economical  basis ;  but  they  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  Teachers  to  the  pittance  which  is 
characteristic  of  so  many  parts  of  the  State.  When  thej'  cannot  pay 
Teachers  a  respectable  salary  they  will  close  the  School. 

The  success  of  the  Normal  School,  thus  far,  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  friends.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the  State,  public  opinion  demands 
that  it  shall  be  sustained  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  and  the 
Trustees  ask  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
surest  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  Common  Schools  will  be  to 
foster  an  institution  which  shall  send  out  Teachers  who,  comprehending 
the  responsibilities,  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  will  make  our 
Public  Schools  the  best  Schools  in  the  State. 

GEORGE  TAIT,  Secretary. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Governor, 
J.  F.  HOUGHTON,  Surveyor-General, 
JOHN  SWBTT,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
GEORGE  TAIT,  Supt.  of  San  Francisco, 
G.  TAYLOR,  Supt.  of  Sacramento, 

Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees. 

December  Ist,  1863. 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School : 

Gentlemen  : — In  submitting  this,  the  first  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the  undesigned  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  he  may  be  deemed  excusable  for  presenting  facts 
and  statistics  with  which  your  Board  are  already  familiar^  as  well  as  for 
indulging  in  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  reorganization  and  future 
management  of  the  institution. 

For  the  sake  of  conciseness  and  convenience  of  reference,  I  will  pre- 
sent the  subject  under  the  following  heads,  viz  : 

I. 
Normal  School  proper — its  history  and  prospects. 

II. 
Course  of  study  and  exercises  in  School. 

Hi. 

Statistics  of  attendance. 

IV. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  Teachers's  Seminary  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

V. 

What  the  School  needs  in  order  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

VI. 

The  Model  Department,  or  School  of  Practice,  and  its  relations  to  the 
Normal  Department. 
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HISTORY  AND   PROSPECTS   OP  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  was  organized  on  the  twenty-third  of  July  of  last 
year,  m  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  May  of 
the  same  year.  By  a  provision  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  three  thoosand 
dollars  ($3,000)  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  School  during 

ne  term  of  five  months. 

Although  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  School  was  given  in  the  news- 
papers some  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  bat  two 
applications  for  admission  were  received  previously  to  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and  one  of  these  did  not  pre- 
sent himself  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  appointed  ordeal.  On 
the  day  of  examination,  however,  five  others  were  in  attendance.  These 
pioneer  applicants  were  all  admitted,  although  several  of  them  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  eligibility  to  membership  established  by  a  rule  of  your 
Board,  but  were  deficient  with  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  the  common  English  branches.  They  were  all  admitted, 
however,  on  probation,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  all  retained  their  connection  with  the  School  until  the  close 
of  the  term. 

At  the  opening  exercises  the  Honorable  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Doctor  Taylor,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were 
present  and  made  appropriate  remarks  to  the  class  relative  to  the  de- 
signs and  objects  of  the  institution,  and  their  duties  and  responsibilitiee 
as  pupils  of  the  first  Normal  School  established  in  California. 

In  this  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able auspices,  the  State  Normal  School  was  organized. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  session  ten  or  twelve  other  members 
were  added  to  the  class,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  De- 
cember following,  the  class  had  increased  to  up\vards  of  thirty. 

A  public  examination  of  the  class,  conducted  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Principal,  was  held  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  but  no 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  were  issued  to  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  none  had  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which  the  School  was  es- 
tablished contemplated  only  one  session  of  the  School,  of  five  months 
duration,  during  the  year,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  your  Board  that  the  School  should  be  re  opened  af^er  a 
short  vacation,  as  there  was  a  balance  of  the  appropriation  left  undis- 
bursed, suflScient  for  its  support  for  about  two  months.  Accordingly  the 
School  was  re-opened  on  the  twelfth  of  January  following,  with  about 
thirty  pupils,  about  twenty  of  whom  had  attended  the  previous  term. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  who  attended  the  first  session  engaged 
in  teaching  after  leaving  the  School,  and  did  not  return ;  others  were 
prevented  from  attending  by  other  circumstances,  and  one  was  dis- 
missed for  delinquency. 

As  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
would  make  a  small  appropriation  to  meet  the  financial  deficiency  that 
might  accrue  by  keeping  tne  School  open  after  the  three  thousand  dol- 
lars (83,000)  appropriated  at  the  previous  session,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  continue  the  session  for  a  few  weeks  longer  than  the  time  fixed 
upon  at  its  re-opening,  and  in  accordance  with  tne  advice  and  consent  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  the  session  was  continued  until  May  four- 
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teenth — four  months  from  the  time  of  commencement.  During  the  term 
there  were  forty-one  pupils  in  the  class — five  males,  and  thirty-six 
females. 

During  the  four  last  days  of  the  session  an  examination  of  the  class  was 
conducted.  The  oral  examination  was  conducted  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  Professor  Swezey,  Doctor 
H.  Gibbons,  and  the  Principal.  This  time  was  principally  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  pupils  in  physical  geography,  physiology,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  spelling,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  by  means  of  printed  questions,  to  which  the  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  give  written  answers.  A  limited  time  (from  one  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a  half)  was  allowed  the  class  for  preparing  their  answers  to 
each  set  of  questions,  and  the  average  standard  fixed  at  seventy  per 
cent. 

The  applicants  for  diplomas  were  also  examined  by  the  Committee 
with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to  conduct  class  exercises,  by  be- 
ing required  to  teach  in  their  presence  in  the  Model  Department. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  pupils,  it  was 
decided  by  the  Committee  of  Examination  that  only  four  of  the  appli- 
cants were  entitled  to  certificates  of  graduation.  The  names  of  these, 
together  with  copies  of  the  questions  propounded  to  the  class,  will  be 
found  appended  to  this  report. 

A  very  large  majority  of  those  who  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  session,  have  been  found  exceedingly  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  study  that  are  usually  taught  in  our  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools,  and  all  have  required  special  instruction  and 
training  in  the  rudiments  of  the  common  English  branches.  Many  had 
not  attended  any  School  whatever  for  a  long  time,  and  were  sadly  defi- 
cient in  relation  to  the  amount  of  mental  vivacity  and  dicipline  so  neces- 
sary for  the  Normal  student  to  possess.  Several  were  dismissed  during 
the  term,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  application,  and  for  other 
delinquencies,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  maintain  a  respectable 
standing  in  their  classes.  Four  or  five  young  ladies  were  admitted  on 
probation,  (by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,)  of 
whom  but  two  were  found  qualified,  after  two  or  three  months  trial, 
to  pursue  the  course  with  advantage  to  themselves,  or  credit  to  the 
School. 

• 

The  following  counties  have  been  represented  in  the  institution  during 
the  session,  viz : 


Contra  Costa; 
San  Francisco; 
Nevada ; 
Sacramento ; 
Marin ; 
Santa  Clara ; 


Solano ; 
Alameda ; 
San  Joaquin ; 
Yuba; 
Napa; 
El  Dorado. 


It  is  a  matter  of  disappointment  and  regret  to  me  that  so  few  from 
the  mining  and  agricultural  counties  of  the  State  have  been  inclined  to 
seek  the  advantages  which  the  School  affords,  and,  more  particularly, 
that  those  who  have  entered  have  been  found  so  very  deficient  in  point 
of  both  scholastic  attainments  and  mental  discipline.  As  the  objects 
which  the  School  seeks  to  accomplish  become  more  generally  under- 
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stood,  however,  it  is  probable  that  this  latter  obstacle  to  its  success  in 
meeting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  designs  of  its  establishment  will  be 
gradually  removed. 

But  the  above  does  not  exhibit  the  true  proportional  attendance  from 
the  several  counties,  as  a  cons  derable  number  of  those  who  have  at- 
tended from  San  Francisco  must  be  considered  as  residents  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  as  their  parents  reside  in  the  "  rural  districts,"  and 
they  are  only  remaining  temporarily  in  this  city  with  their  friends  or 
relatives,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  the 
School  affords.  It  is  presumed  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  students  that 
have  attended  are  bona  fide  residents  of  other  counties.  It  is  further- 
more probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  future  members  of  the  in- 
stitution will  attend  from  this  city,  whatever  place  the  Legislature  may 
hereafter  designate  for  its  permanent  location. 

A  considerable  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institution 
next  term  have  already  been  received,  and  among  these  I  am  pleased  to 
notice  a  larger  pumber  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching 
than  have  heretofore  applied. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  during  the  nine 
months  that  it  has  been  in  session  is  forty  nine,  while  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  only  about  twenty -five.  This  exceedingly  low 
average  attendance  has  been  occasion^,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  members  entered  after  the  opening  of 
the  session ;  but  some  of  the  pupils  who  reside  in  the  city  have  been 
habitually  irregular  in  their  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  disabilities  to  which  I  have  been  subjected 
in  conducting  the  School,  has  been  a  want  of  a  convenient  and  comfortable 
School-room  in  which  to  hold  the  sessions. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  session  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  School  a  small  class-room  on  the  base- 
ment floor  of  the  High  School  building,  but  in  ^November,  as  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  organize  a  Model  Department,  and  as  there  was  no 
convenient  room  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  latter,  either  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Normal  or  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  found  neees- 
sary  to  remove  the  School  to  some  locality  where  accommodations  could 
be  obtained  for  all  the  departments  in  the  same  building. 

Rooms  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  School  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, but  as  a  last  resort  it  was  finally  decided  to  rent  for  its  use  those 
which  it  continued  to  occupy  up  to  the  close  of  the  session.  This  house 
was  in  every  respect  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  Normal  School. 


II. 

COURSE   OP   STUDY   AND    EXERCISES   OF   THE    SCHOOL. 

The  following  branches  have  been  taught  in  the  School  during  the 
year,  viz  :  Practical  and  mental  arithmetic,  physical  and  descriptive 
geography,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  rhetoric,  composition,  read- 
ing, penmanship,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physiology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, vocal  music,  calisthenics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  session  Doctor  H.  Gibbons  has  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  class  on  the  subject  of  botany,  he  having  gene- 
rously volunteered  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  this  science. 

The  direct  instruction  on  the  science  or  methods  of  teaching  which 
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has  been  given  to  the  class,  has  been  principally  of  an  incidental  natare, 
and  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  class  drills  or  recitations,  and  bat 
few  of  the  pupils  have  furniwhed  themselves  with  any  text  book  on  this 
subject.  But  the  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  required  to  conduct 
class  exercises  in  the  Model  Department  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  Teachers,  and  have  also  done  the  same  in  the  Normal  School  at  every 
favorable  opportunity.  Moreover,  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  means 
at  command  for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  those  under  my  care 
and  instruction  an  idea  of  the  great  responsibility  that  they  have  in- 
curred in  connecting  themselves  with  the  School  as  candidates  for  the 
Teacher's  profession,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  had 
declared  their  intention  to  engage.  I  have  also  conducted  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  School  with  special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pupils' 
power  of  verbal  expression,  and  have  also  taken  every  available  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  classes  to  what  I  considered  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  and  the  means  to  be  brought 
into  requisition  for  developing  and  strengthening  the  faculties  of  the 
young  pupil.  Criticisms,  and  an  unrestrained  interchange  of  opinion,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  class,  both  in  relation  to  the  principles 
of  the  various  subjects  or  sciences  which  have  been  taught,  and  the 
methods  pursued  in  presenting  them,  have  been  at  all  times  encouraged, 
and  they  have  been  required  to  make  use  of  frequent  blackboard  illustra- 
tions by  way  of  elucidating  the  principles  or  subjects  comprised  in  the 
lessons  assigned  them. 

While  a  large  portion  of  each  daily  session  has  been  devoted  to  im- 
parting especial  instruction  in  the  various  sciences  enumerated,  the  im- 
Eortance  of  physical  training,  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  education, 
as  not  been  overlooked  or  underrated.  During  the  last  session,  the 
members  of  the  School  have  taken  regular  gymnastic  and  ealisthenic 
exercises,  under  the  instruction  of  Madame  Parrot,  a  graduate  of  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis'  Normal  Institute  in  Boston,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
School  have  been  subjected  to  systematic  physical  training,  adopting 
such  exercises  as  are  prescribed  by  the  best  aithorities  on  this  subject. 
The  apparatus  which  nas  been  employed  in  conducting  these  exercises 
consists  of  wooden  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings,  and  small  bags  containing 
beans  or  grain,  by  means  of  which  a  variety  of  exhilarating  games  and 
performances  have  been  introduced,  calculated  to  furnish  diversion  for 
the  pupils  by  arousing  competition  among  the  performers,  as  well  as  to 
develop  the  muscles,  strengthen  the  physique  and  increase  mental  vigor. 
This  system  of  physical  culture  is,  I  think,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  Common  Schools,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  generally  introduced  through- 
out the  State.  I  had  great  difficulty  at  first  in  introducing  these  exer- 
cises, as  very  few  of  the  pupils  appeared  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
or  even  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  any  system  of  physical  culture 
in  the  School-room.  A  commendable  degree  of  interest  has,  however, 
been  since  awakened,  and  the  members  have  recently  not  only  engaged 
in  the  exercises  without  apparent  reluctance,  but  in  most  cases  have 
manifested  an  apparent  fondness  for  them. 

A  system  of  assigning  "  credits  "  to  the  members  of  the  class,  at  the 
close  of  each  exercise,  both  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Departments,  has 
been  regularly  adopted,  and  has  been  productive  of  favorable  results,  by 
inciting  the  pupils  to  application  and  habits  of  attention  and  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  relative  standing  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  exhibited  by  the  aggregate  number  of  credits  each  obtained 
during  the  session,  generally  coincided  with  the  relative  average  t^^x:- 
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centage  of  credits  that  they  respectively  received  on  their  examinatioD 
manuscripts  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


III. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  somewhat  irregular  during  the 
session.  This  kind  of  delinquincy  I  have  made  a  strenuous  eflfbrt  to 
check,  and  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  although  it  has  continued 
to  exist,  and  has  proved  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  School. 

But,  in  commenting  upon  the  various  disabilities  and  obstacles  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected  in  conducting  the  School,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  your  Board  to  furnish  all  the  appli- 
ances and  conveniences  necessary  for  the  more  perfect  establishment 
and  better  management  of  the  institution,  as  but  an  exceedingly  limited 
fund  was  placed  m  your  hands  by  the  State  Legislature — a  sum  barely 
sufficient  for  continuing  the  School  for  about  one  half  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  it  would  have  afforded  me  extreme  pleasure  to  have 
been  able  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  more  flattering  and  en- 
couraging report  of  the  School,  at  the  close  of  this  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission, 
and  the  interest  that  has  been  manifested  in  its  welfare,  I  am  prepared 
to  state  that  my  anticipations  have  been,  in  this  respect,  fully  realized. 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  me  with  some  misgivings,  and,  in 
view  of  the  imperfect  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  its  success- 
ful opening,  considered  the  success  of  the  School  in  meeting  the  design 
of  its  establishment,  or  even  its  long  continuance,  as  problematical.  It 
was  frequently  remarked  to  me,  by  those  who  deemed  it  very  desirable 
that  a  School  for  the  special  education  and  training  of  Teachers  should 
be  established  in  the  State,  that  it  was  probable  that  but  very  few  would 
connect  themselves  with  the  School  during  the  first  session,  and  that  my 
class  would  not  probably  number  more  than  a  dozen,  at  most,  during  the 
year.  But  if  the  number  of  students  attending  the  School  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  measure  of  its  prosperity,  then  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  may  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  as  there  were  fifty 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session — a  larger  number,  by  far,  than  I 
even  dared  to  hope  would  resort  to  the  School  so  soon  after  its  organi- 
zation. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  lubor  of  organizing  a  Normial  School 
in  this  State,  and  of  establishing  it  upon  a  permanent  basis,  is  attended 
with  greater  difficulties,  and  met  by  more  formidable  obstacles,  than  it 
has  been  in  almost  any  other  State  where  similar  institutions  are  now 
established.  Although  there  are  many,  both  males  and  females,  who  are 
desirous  of  teaching  for  a  limited  time,  and  succeed  in  obtaining  posi- 
tions as  a  stepping  stone  to  more  lucrative  employment,  and  although 
many  of  this  class  of  our  Teachers  are  unfitted,  both  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  experience,  to  take  the  charge  of  Schools,  thoy  are  not  willing 
to  spend  a  year,  or  even  a  shorter  time,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the 
work  in  which  they  desire  to  engage.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  young  men  who  are  temporarily  engaged  as  Teachers. 

I  nave  conversed  with  many  Teachers,  and  corresponded  with  others, 
who  have  contemplated  entering  the   School,  but  who  BubseqaoDtly 
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decided  not  to  do  so  at  present,  as  they  thought  that  they  could  not  well 
afford  the  expense  of  time  and  money  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
by  attending  the  course.  Others  would  willingly  attend  in  case  the 
State  had  provided  for  paying  their  board  bills  while  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  institution.  Some  have  signified  their  intention  of  connect- 
ing themselves  with  the  School  at  some  future  day,  when  its  efficiency 
in  meeting  the  ends  of  its  establishment  shall  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly tested,  and  when  more  extensive  and  adequate  provisions  shall 
have  been  made  for  its  permanent  organization  and  support. 

The  insatiable  desire  to  invest  in  "  feet,"  and  to  accumulate  the  gold  of 
our  placers,  and  the  restless,  unsettled  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the 
young  men,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  young  women  of  the  State,  militate, 
in  no  slight  degree,  against  the  success  of  the  Normal  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  announced  by  circular  that  an  advanced  class  would  be 
formed  in  the  School  next  session,  consisting  of  those  who  were  already 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  School, 
who  intended  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and  who 
required  special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

In  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Eastern  States  many  experienced  Teach- 
ers, graduates  of  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  and  others  who  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  may  be  found, 
who  resort  to  these  institutions  solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  or  of  learning  how 
to  teach. 

There  is  obviously  a  deficiency  of  earnest  professional  spirit  existing 
among  a  large  class  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State — such  a  spirit  as  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  successful  development  of  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent Free  School  system,  and  which  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  public 
sentiment  may  be  thoroughly  revolutionized  in  favor  of  greater  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Government,  in  making  ample  provision  for  the 
support  of  Free  Public  Schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  I  say 
Free  Public  Schools,  for  we  have  no  system  of  Free  Schools  in  the  State 
at  large.  Outside  of  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  away  from  home  to  be  educated,  or  are  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  rate  bills  for  the  support  of  a  District  School 
from  three  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  Competent  and  enthusiastic 
Teachers  can  do  much  by  efficient  labor  in  the  School-room,  as  well  as 
by  more  direct  personal  effort  during  their  hours  of  leisure,  by  way  of 
inciting  the  residents  of  their  respective  districts  to  build  better  School- 
houses,  and  to  otherwise  increase  their  facilities  for  sustaining  good 
Schools  throughout  the  year. 

Many  of  our  Teachers,  especially  those  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections 
of  the  State,  are  not  professional  Teachers;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  they  attempt  to  teach,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  and  the  rational  order  in  which  the 
various  faculties  of  the  child  should  be  called  into  exercise.  They  have, 
moreover,  no  love  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  for  the  time  engaged, 
only  resort  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  temporary  livelihood, 
and  are  therefore  constantly  watching  for  something  to  **turn  up,'' 
whereby  they  may  obtain  a  situation  more  in  consonance  with  their 
tastes  and  habits  of  life,  and  for  which  they  are  by  education  better 
adapted.  I  am  fully  aware,  however,  that  some  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  who  have  been  driven  into 
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the  vocation  by  force  of  circam stances,  but  do  not  intend  to  make  it  a 
life  work,  are  Doth  competent  instructors  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  but  these  are  only  exceptions  among  the  class  which  1 
denominate  unprofessional  Teachers.  There  are  also  many  faithful  and 
successful  instructors  among  us,  who  have  not  received  a  professional 
education  in  any  institution  especiall^'^  devoted  to  the  instruction  and 
training  of  Teachers;  but  they  have  become  efficient  educators  of  the 
young  by  years  of  experience,  observation,  careful  study,  and  untiring 
devotion  to  their  School-room  duties.  We  must  have  more  of  this  class 
of  workers  in  our  rudimentary  Schools. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  sections  of  our  State  that  almost 
any  one  is  qualified  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  Primary  and  Mixed  School, 
and  accordingly,  we  find  in  many  cases  that  those  are  often  employed 
who  will  work  for  the  least  salary,  without  apparent  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  applicant.  It  requires  as  much  and  perhaps  more  skill 
or  tact  to  instruct  a  Primary  School  successfully  than  it  does  that  of  a 
higher  grade.  In  some  of  our  Eastern  cities  this  fact  is  fully  recognized 
by  the  Superintendents  and  Trustees,  and  female  Teachers  who  obtain 
appointments  in  Schools  of  the  lowest  grade  receive  higher  salaries  than 
those  occupying  similar  positions  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools. 

I  have  examined  both  male  and  female  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  during  the  past  year,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  en- 

faged  in  teaching  from  one  to  five  years  in  "  the  Interior,"  and  who 
eld  certificates  of  qualifications  from  the  Boards  of  Examiners  of  vari- 
ous counties,  that  were  not  able  to  solve  examples  involving  the  most 
simple  operations  in  fractions,  to  explain  one  in  simple  addition,  or  write 
a  grammatical  sentence.  One  young  man,  of  two  j-ears'  experience  in 
teaching,  failed  to  perform  a  single  example  assigned  him  as  a  test  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  could  not  spell  correctly 
more  than  one  word  in  ten  which  I  gave  him  at  random,  although  they 
were  all  words  in  common  use,  and  not  of  difficult  orthography. 

I  received  a  letter  fVom  a  County  Superintendent  recently  in  which 
the  writer  expressed  his  regret  that  his  county  was  unrepresented  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  stated,  furthermore,  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  Teachers  in  the  county  ought  to  attend  the  institution,  and  that  if 
he  could  induce  them  to  do  so,  even  for  one  term,  and  then  to  return 
to  their  respective  posts,  he  should  expect  to  see  a  manifest  improvement 
in  the  Schools  in  that  section,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

Not  long  since,  when  visiting  a  School  district,  not  twenty  miles  from 
this  city,  seeing  a  number  of  boys  at  play  in  the  vicinity  of  a  School- 
house,  I  inquired  of  them  why  they  were  not  attending  the  School. 
They  stated  that  the  Teacher  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  time, 
and  had  gone  home.  They  also  told  me  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  con- 
stant use  of  inebriating  liquors. 

The  instances  that  I  have  cited  may  be,  and  probably  are,  exceptional 
cases,  but  they  serve,  at  least,  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  School 
Trustees  do  not,  in  some  cases,  exercise  sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of 
Teachers  whom  they  employ  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
the  children  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

But  how  shall  this  defect  be  remedied  ?  What  course  shall  be  taken, 
in  order  that  each  School  District  shall  be  supplied  with  an  instructor 
who  shall  realize  the  magnitude  of  his  labor  and  the  responsibilities  and 
importance  of  his  mission  ? 

In  the  first  place,  much  can  be  done  by  way  of  attaining  the  reault 
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named  by  elevating  the  profession  of  the  instructor,  and  by  assigning  it 
that  rank  among  the  other  learned  professions  which  its  importance 
merits  and  imperatively  demands.  But  good  Teachers  demand  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  labor,  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  services  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  keeping  the 
Schools  in  session  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  taxes  should  be  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  erecting  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious School-houses  and  paying  living  salaries.  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished with  respect  to  improving  our  Schools  by  educating  at  a  School 
especially  devoted  to  the  object  hundreds  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
Teachers,  who  shall  go  forth,  from  year  to  year,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  true  Teacher ;  those  who  love  their  profession  and  are 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifices,  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  the 
work  devolving  on  them,  and  accomplish  it  well. 


lY. 

NECESSITY   OF   MAINTAINING   A    NORMAL    SCHOOL   AT   THE     EXPENSE    OF   THE 

STATE. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  maxim  of  government  in  all  of  the  most 
populous  and  loyal  Commonwealths  of  the  Union,  that  all  the  citizens  of 
a  State  should  be  educated  by  the  State.  Admitting  this  to  be  wise 
governmental  policy,  (and  few,  1  think,  will  question  its  practicability,) 
it  would  seem  important  that  not  only  ample  public  provision  should  be 
made  for  establishing  the  requisite  number  of  Free  Common  Schools  in 
ever}'  section  of  the  State,  but  that  means  should  be  provided,  at  the 
public  expense,  for  securing  good  Teachers  and  the  proper  kind  of 
instruction  ;  for  the  public  monc}'  is  not  only  absolutely  squandered  by 
placing  bunglers  and  tyros  in  so  responsible  a  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  instructor  of  children,  but  a  vast  amount  of  positive  injury  may 
result  from  the  habitual  delinquency  or  incompetency  of  a  single  Teacher. 

The  same  principles  should  be  recognized  pertaining  to  the  vocation 
of  teaching  that  are  generally  received  and  acted  upon  relative  to  all 
trades  and  professions. 

If  we  wish  a  horse  shod,  we  do  not  employ  a  man  to  do  the  work  that 
has  not  even  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  farrier;  or,  if  a  watch  is  to 
be  repaired,  it  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  a  careless  experimenter. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  hazard  the  lives  and  health  of  our  children  by 
intrusting,  them,  when  sick,  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  charlatan.  In- 
deed, if  a  Physician  cannot  produce  a  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of  some 
Medical  College,  and  still  presumes  to  practice  medicine,  he  is  deemed 
unworthy  of  public  patronage,  and  pronounced  by  the  fraternity  of  Doc- 
tors an  ignoramus  or  an  unscrupulous  empiric.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
children  are  sometimes  placed  in  charge  of  tutors  who  know  as  little  of 
the  branches  they  attempt  to  teach,  or  of  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment, or  methods  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  as  does  the  uneducated 
medical  practitioner  of  the  principles  of  anatomy,  hygiene,  or  materia 
medica. 

How  shall  this  defect  be  remedied  ?  Obviously,  by  placing  the  Teach- 
ers' profession  on  an  equality  with  other  professions,  or  by  assigning  it 
that  relative  rank  among  the  various  professions  and  avocations  which 
its  importance  demands.  In  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  Teacher  and 
his  calling,  we  improve  the  Schools. 
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-It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Normal  School  to  instil  proper  principles 
and  motives  of  actions  in  the  mindH  and  hearts  of  those  placed  under  its 
fostering  care;  to  create  a  working  power  in  the  prospective  Teacher  j 
to  enable  the  student  to  realize  the  influence  he  is  called  upon  to  exert, 
and  must  exert,  while  engaged  in  leading  and  disciplining  the  unez- 
panded  intellect. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  perpetual  School  Institute,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers receive  proper  impulses,  through  the  medium  of  association  and  the 
instruction  of  those  to  whom  it  is  directly  intrusted,  and  by  directing  all 
their  efforts  to  one  end,  where  they  may  become  gradually  imbued  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  the  Teacher. 

The  history  of  all  institutions  that  have  for  their  sole  object  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  such  as  design  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  and 
accountable  labors  of  teaching,  wherever  they  are  established  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  clearly  demonstrates  that  they  serve  as  the  most  val- 
uable adjuncts  to  a  sound  Free  School  system,  and  that  they  constitute 
most  important  auxiliaries  to  the  successful  development  of  that  system. 
Their  efficiency  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested  in  most  of  the  States 
of  our  republic,  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Chili.  Even 
Turkey,  and  disloyal  South  Carolina,  can  boast  of  having  a  Teachers* 
Seminary  within  their  respective  borders. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  hundred  of  those  now  engaged 
in  teaching  in  this  State,  and  who  design  to  continue  the  occupation  for 
a  series  of  years,  but  who  are  deficient  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  discipline,  and  experience  requisite  to  enable  them  to  be  as 
useful  in  their  several  spheres  as  they  otherwise  might  be,  or  as  they 
should  be,  could  be  induced  to  attend  a  good  Normal  Institute  for  only 
one  year,  and  if  during  this  time  they  should  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  the  science  and  art  of  instruction,  and  to  such  collateral 
branches  of  learning  as  appertain  more  particularly  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing, together  with  practice  in  the  Experimental  Department,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  thoroughly  competent  Principal,  how  much  real  good 
might  thereby  be  accomplished  ?  These  Teachers  would  carry  out  with 
them  a  power  for  good,  the  influence  of  which  would  bo  felt  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  School-rooms  or  districts,  for  others 
engaged  in  the  same  work  would  unavoidably  catch  a  measure  of  their 
spirit,  and  thus  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  year's  tuition  would  be 
multiplied  and  extended.  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
Academy  and  High  School  possess  equal  if  not  superior  facilities  to 
those  claimed  for  the  Teachers'  Seminary  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  and,  therefore,  the  Normal  Institute  is  a  superfluous  append- 
age to  our  system  of  Free  Schools.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument 
appears  in  the  fact  that  Teachers'  Seminaries  claim  no  rivalship  with 
any  other  institutions  of  learning.  Their  office  is  strictly  professional. 
The  Normal  School  is  mU generis^  an  institution  that  has  for  its  object 
not  so  much  the  mere  culture  and  discipline  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  or 
the  mere  imparting  of  general  knowledge,  as  it  has  the  instruction  of 
the  student  in  specific  knowledge  relative  to  the  means  and  appliances 
to  be  brought  into  requisition  in  training  and  educating  the  young.  It 
is  true  that  this  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  may,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  be  given  in  the  High  School  or  College ;  and  in  some  institutions 
in  our  country  there  is  a  department  engrafted  upon  the  academical 
course  for  this  special  purpose  of  teaching  the  student  how  to  teach. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  wherever  this  two-fold  office  has  been 
attempted,  that  the  work  respectively  assigned  to  the  two  departments 
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of  instrnction  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  effectaally  accomplished  by 
separating  the  pupils  into  two  distinct  classes  under  separate  manage- 
ment. 

If  my  beau  ideal  of  the  Teachers'  School  could  be  fully  realized,  I 
would  have  no  pupil  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  class  who  was  not 
tolerably  well  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  taught  in 
our  best  Grammar  Schools.  Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  it 
would  not  be  practicable,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission,  as 
comparatively  but  few  who  possess  the  necessary  scholastic  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  them  to  procure  State  or  county  certificates  could  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  School  merely  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  its  professional  training. 

y. 

WHAT   THE    SCHOOL   NEEDS   IN  ORDER  THAT  IT  MAY  BECOME  MORE  EFFICIENT. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  pupil  be  permitted  to  enter  the  School 
after  the  first  week  of  each  semi-annual  session,  excepting  in  extraor- 
dinar}'^  cases,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  leave,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  teaching,  before  the  close  of  any  term. 

It  seems  desirable  that  a  form  for  a  diploma  for  future  graduates 
should  be  issued  by  your  Board  as  soon  as  deemed  practicable.  Those 
who  have  graduated  have  received  certificates  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
they  are  entitled  to  diplomas  after  such  shall  have  been  engraved  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  necessity  of  perma- 
nently fixing  the  length  and  number  of  terms,  in  order  that  the  Prin- 
cipal ma}''  make  early  announcement  of  the  re-opening  of  the  School, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  attend  and  who  reside  remote 
from  its  location. 

In  deciding  with  reference  to  what  shall  constitute  a  proper  course  of 
study  for  the  California  State  Normal  School,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  what  is  to  form  its  constituent  elements,  for,  as  in  all  other 
Seminaries,  the  system  of  instruction  and  curriculum  of  studies  pursued 
must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  average  mental  capacity  and 
amount  of  scholastic  attainments  of  those  who  enter  as  pupils,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  the  objects  which  the  institution  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. If  the  test  of  eligibility  to  membership  which  has  been  adopted 
by  your  Board  remains  as  at  present,  and  those  who  have  entered  dur- 
ing the  last  session  are  to  be  regarded  as  samples  of  its  future  members, 
it  will  be  obviously  necessary  to  establish  an  elementary  course,  or  one 
preparatory  to  that  which  may  be  justly  considered  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  aims  and  more  immediate  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  School  is  to  be  divested  of  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  purely  aci;idemieal  course,  the  standard  of  admission  should 
be  elevated,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
directed  to  those  departments  of  learning  which  directly  or  indirectly 
appertain  to  processes  of  instruction,  or  education  as  an  art. 

The  following  presents  a  general  outline  of  this  advanced  course : 

Those  sciences  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  laws 
that  govern  its  early  development ;  such  as  relate  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments; those  that  treat  of  the  organization  of  the  physical  system,  to- 
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gether  with  the  organic  functions  and  laws  of  health ;  and  the  means 
and  appliances  that  are  to  be  brought  into  requisition  for  cultivating  and 
strengthening  all  the  faculties  of  the  child.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
pupil  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  methods  of  organizing  and 
classifying  Schools,  as  well  as  in  a  knowledge  of  the  School  laws  of  the 
State,  and  the  details  of  School  management  and  discipline. 

If,  however,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  admit  those  who  are  deficient 
with  respect  to  the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  our 
Primary,  Mixed,  and  Grammar  Schools,  they  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  these  branches,  either  preparatory  to  or  in  connection  with 
the  course  delineated.  It  seems  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  Normal 
graduate  should  understand  the  elements,  if  not  the  more  advanced 
principles,  of  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and  natural  history; 
for  who  can  understand  and  teach  arithmetic  well  without  knowing 
something  of  the  higher  mathematics?  or  who  can  comprehend  all  the 
principles  of  geographical  science  unless  he  understands  astronomy? 
Even  the  instructor  of  our  lowest  grade  of  Schools  can  be  more  useful  in 
her  particular  sphere,  if  she  possesses,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  usually  introduced  into  this  department,  a  stock  of  information 
relative  to  the  sciences  enumerated. 

Ten  of  those  who  have  attended  the  School  during  the  year  (includ- 
ing the  graduates)  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  but  those  who  did  not 
finish  the  course  remained  but  a  short  time  in  attendance,  and  hence  the 
School  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  deficiency,  in  case  they 
do  not  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  employ  them,  with  respect  to 
their  methods  of  instruction. 

Not  long  since  I  saw  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  a  County  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  incapacity  of  one  of  the  Teachers  of  his 
county  who  had  attended  about  six  weeks  at  the  Normal  School  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  session,  and  who  was  then  compelled,  on 
account  of  pecuniary  embarassment,  to  seek  a  position  as  Teacher. 

Although  this  young  man  had  never  taught  before,  his  want  of  success 
was  at  once  attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  system  of  training  at  the  Nor- 
mal School;  for,  the  Superintendent  adds,  "Our  Normal  School  must 
drill  better." 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  School  should  work  a  miracle  by 
transmuting  a  "  raw  recruit ''  into  a  good  instructor  of  children  and 
youth  in  six  weeks. 

The  Teachers'  Seminary  claims  no  supernatural  agency.  It  requires 
long  and  careful  drilling  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  any  amount  of  mili- 
tary training  fails  to  make  efficient  troops  of  such  as  lack  native  energy 
and  trueborn  patriotism. 

In  ordinary  cases  it  will  require  two  years  to  finish  the  course  of 
study,  and  no  one  ought  to  enter  the  School  unless  he  can  attend,  at 
least,  during  two  consecutive  terms. 

But  the  success  of  the  School  in  effectually  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  it  has  been  instituted,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
number  as  the  character  of  its  students,  and,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  much  patient,  arduous,  unremitting  labor  must  have  been 
expended  by  those  in  whose  charge  these  prospective  Teachers  are 
placed,  before  the  good  results  will  be  made  manifest  throughout  the 
State. 

Such  pupils,  and  only  such,  should  be  admitted  to  the  School  as  have 
decided  to  teach,  or  have  already  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  design 
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to  graduato.  We  heed  such  students  as  possess  good  native  ability,  a 
sound  physical  organization,  and  well  disciplined  minds.  The  Teacher 
of  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  required  to  spend  the  time  devoted 
to  School  exercises  in  infusing  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  into  the 
members  of  his  class,  inciting  them  to  habits  of  application,  and  drilling 
or  instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  if  he  is  compelled  to 
do  this,  he  will  have  little  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  institution. 

VI. 

THE    MODEL   DEPARTMENT,  OR    SCHOOL   OF   PRACTICE. 

This  School  was  established  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October.  At 
first  but  one  class  was  organized,  which  consisted  entirely  of  girls,  aver- 
aging about  six  years  of  iige,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced female  Teacher.  The  pupils  of  this  class  were  mostly  taken 
from  several  of  the  Public  Primary  Schools  of  the  city.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November  a  Senior  Department  was  established,  composed 
exclusively  of  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  addi- 
tional Teacher  was  employed  for  this  class,  and  her  salary  paid  from  the 
Normal  School  Fund. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Senior  Department  has  been 
about  thirty,  and  in  the  Primary  fifty-three. 

During  four  days  in  the  week  pupils  from  the  Normal  Class  have  con- 
ducted exercises  in  the  Model  School,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  Teachers. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  commendation  of  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued  by  the  Teachers  of  this  department,  and  their  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  positions  respectively  assigned  them,  or  the  untiring 
devotion  with  which  they  have  performed  the  duties  which  have  de- 
volved on  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

AHIRA  HOLMES, 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School. 


^uks  anb  J^^gulations  anii  Course  of  Stttbg 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTKES. 


F.  F.  LOW Governor  of  State,  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board. 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON Surveyor-General. 

JOHN  SWETT Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

GEORGE  TAIT Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  WM.  H.  HILL Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Sacramento. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  TAIT,  JOHN  SWETT,  Rev.  WM.  H.  HILL. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

JOHN  SWBTT. 
Office — South-east  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Jaekton  itreets. 

\ 

TEACHERS. 

AHIRA  HOLMES Principal. 

H.  P.  CARLTON Teacher  of  Natural  Scien<fe. 

TRAINIHO   SCHOOL. 

Miss  H.  M.  CLARK,  Miss  SULLIVAN. 


REauL^Tioisrs 


I. 

All  pupils,  on  entering  the  School,  shall  be  required  to  sign  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  intention : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose  in  entering  the 
State  Normal  School  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  Teaching, 
and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  State." 

II. 

Male  candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  female  applicants  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  all  must  possess 
a  good  degree  of  physical  health  and  vigor.. 

III. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  held  during  the 
opening  week  of  each  term,  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Principal ;  and  the  candidate  so  examined  shall  be  admitted  to  such 
classes  as  their  qualifications  may  entitle  them  to  enter. 

lY. 

The  Principal  of  the  School  shall  be  authorized,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  examine  and  admit  applicants  at  any  time 
during  the  term,  when  it  shall  appear  that  such  candidates  could  not 
present  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  discretionary  power  to  promote 
pupils  at  any  time  during  the  term  to  higher  classes,  upon  the  repre- 
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seBtation  of  the  Teachers  that  such  pupils  have  earned  promotion  by 
rapid  advancement  in  the  course  of  study. 

VI. 

.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  an  examination  of  the  Senior  Class 
setni-annually,  at  the  close  of  each  term;  and  diplomas  shall  be  awarded 
to  such  members  of  the  class  as  shall  be  found  entitled  to  receive  them. 

VII. 

Every  Teacher  in  the  School  shall  keep  a  class  record  of  recitations, 
and  report  the  grade  and  standing  of  each  member  of  the  class  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees. 

VIII. 

The  Principal  of  the  School  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  shall  report  monthly-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  whole 
number  registered,  the  average  number  belonging,  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, and  percentage  of  daily  attendance. 

IX. 

The  Principal  of  the  School  shall  have  power  to  temporarily  suspend 
any  pupil,  and  shall  immediately  report  such  suspension,  with  the  cause 
of  the  same,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

X. 

Irregularity  of  attendance,  without  reasonable  excuse,  inattention  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School,  or  continued  imperfection  in 
recitations,  shall  constitute  a  sufficient  cause  of  suspension  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School. 

XI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  detail  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  of  the  Model 
School,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  pupil-Teachers 
discharge  their  duties. 

XII. 

All  members  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  required  to  take  charge  of 
Model  Classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  for  the  term  of  one 
week,  whenever  detailed  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
be  punctually  present  at  the  opening  of  School,  to  faithfully  discharge, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  all  auties  devolving  upon  them  as  Teachers, 
and  to  make  out  and  present  to  the  Principal,  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
a  schedule  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the  classes  while  under  their  instruc- 
tion, and  a  general  report  of  their  condition  and  progress. 

XIII. 

Ko  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  School  at  least  one  term  of  five  months ;  but  certificates  of  attend- 
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ance,  showing  character  and  standing,  shall  he  given  to  all  who  pursue 
an  undergraduate  or  temporary  course  of  study. 

XIY. 

The  Normal  School  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes :  Sub-Junior, 
Junior,  and  Senior;  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  term  of  five  months, 
ending  Juno  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  shall  be  as  follows : 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SUB-JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Arithmetic — Eaton's  Common  School ;  Mental. 
Grammar — Quackenbos*. 

Gtography — Warren's  Common  School  and  Physical;  Cornell's  Outline 
Maps;  Map  of  California;  Outline  Map  Drawing. 
History  of  United  States — Quackenbos'. 
Pt'umamhip — Burgess'  S3'8tem. 
Drawing — Burgess'  System. 
Reading — Willson's  Fourth  Reader. 
Spelling. 

Oral  Exercises — Will  son' 8  Charts. 
Elocution — Anal3'sis  of  Elementary  Sounds. 
Blackboard — Writing  and  Drawing. 
Vocal  Music. 

School  (*alisthenics  and  Gi/mnasti^'S. 
EUm^entary  Instruction — Sheldon's. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Arithmetic — Eaton's  Higher. 

Algebra — Davies'  Elementary. 

Grammar — Quack  en  bos'. 

Geography — Warren's  Physical ;  Guyott's  Wall  Maps 

History  of  United  States — Quackenbos'. 

Botany — Gray's. 

Physiology — Hooker's. 

Reading — Willson's  Fifth  Reader. 

Definitions  and  Spelling. 

English  Composition. 

Elocutionary  Exercises — Russell's. 

Elementary  Instruction — Sheldon's. 

Vocal  Music. 

School  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

* 

Arithmetic — Eaton's  Higher. 
Algebra — Davies'  Elementary. 
Gexmietry. 
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Grammar — Qaackenbos'. 
Rhetoric — Quackenbo8'. 
Geology — Hitchcock's. 
Na tura I  Philosophy — Q uackenbos'. 
Hintory — Worcester's  Compend. 
Physiology — Hooker's. 
Botany — Gray's. 

Physical  Geography — Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 
Bookkeeping. 
Select  Readings. 

Art  of  Teaching — Eussell's  Normal  Training;  Russell's  Vocal  Culture; 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction ;  Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
School  Law  of  California. 

Use  of  State  School  Registers^  Forms,  Blanks,  and  Reports. 
Vocal  Mnsic. 
School  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. 


AUTHORIZED  LIST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Arithmetic — Eaton's  Series. 
Algebra — Davies'. 
Physiology — Hooker's. 
Natural  Philosophy — Quackenbos'. 
Geology — Hitchcock's. 
Botany — Gray's. 

History  of  the  United  States — Quackenbos'. 
General  History — Worcester's  Compend. 
Elocution — Russell's  Vocal  Culture. 
Readers — Willson's  Series;  Willson's  Charts. 
Geography — Warren's ;  Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 
Grammar — Quacken  bos' . 
Rhetoric — Quackenbos'. 

Art  of  Teaching — Russell's  Normal  Training ;  Russell's  Vocal  Culture  ; 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction  ;  Page's  Theory  and  Practice. 
Penmanship — Burgess'  S3^stem. 
Drawing — Burgess'  System. 
Outline  Maps — Corn  ell's. 
Map  of  the  Pacific  Coast — Bancroft's. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  object  of  the  California  State  Normal  School  is  to  provide  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State  a  class  of  well  trained  professional  Teachers. 
The  course  of  study  as  adopted  for  the  School  in  its  present  stage  of  ad- 
vancement, may  seem  very  plain  and  unassuming,  compared  with  the 
more  pretentious  lists  of  sciences  and  languages  pursued  in  many  private 
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institntioDs;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  Normal 
School  is  to  teach  thoroughly  what  it  assumes  to  teach,  and  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  fit  Teachers  for  the  actual  duties  of  our  Public  School-rooms, 
rather  tlian  to  graduate  mere*  literary  scholars. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  situated  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  north-west  comer  of  Kearny  and  Post  streets,  nearly  opposite 
Dashaway  Hall.  The  Third  Term  of  the  School  will  commence  on  the 
sixth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  end  on  the 
first  of  Jnne,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  making  a  term  of  ^ve 
months  duration. 

As  the  maximum  number  the  School  can  accommodate  is  not  yet 
readied,  pupils  will  be  received  from  any  county  in  the  State,  without 
reference  to  the  county  apportionment  allowed  by  law. 

All  pupils  receive  their  tuition  free,  and  most  of  the  text  books  used 
are  furnished  free  of  charge,  from  the  Library  of  the  School 

The  price  of  board,  in  private  families,  or  in  good  boarding  houses, 
varies  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Applicants  who  desire  further  information,  will  apply  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  to  the  Principal  of  the  School. 

Public  School  Teachers,  who  have  already  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  b}'  the  Ex- 
perimental School  for  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  Object  Training,  can  enter  the  Senior  Class,  if  sufficiently  advanced  in 
their  studies,  and  graduate  at  the  end  of  a  six  months  course. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL,  OR  MODEL  CLASSES. 

The  object  of  this  department  is,  to  put  theory  into  practice.  There 
are  four  classes,  of  fifty  pupils  each ;  three  of  which  are  low  grade  Pri- 
mary, and  one  a  fourth  grade  Grammar  class.  The  course  of  instruction 
followed  in  these  classes  will  be  modelled  after  the  Oswego  Training 
School. 

This  department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Miss  Clark  and 
Miss  Sullivan. 

Details  of  School-room  duty  learned  in  the  drill-rooms  of  the  Training 
Department  will  form  a  most  important  element  in  the  course  of  Nor- 
mal School  education. 


SECTIONS   OF   THE   REVISED   SCHOOL   LAW  RELATING   TO 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

[Approved  April  6,  1863.] 
OP   THE   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Section  51.     The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California,  to- 
gether with  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Cities  of  San 
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Francisco  and  Sacramento,  are  hereby  constituted  (ex  officio)  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Normal  School  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  52.  Such  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
"  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School/'  and  they  shall 
have  power  to  establish  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  or  at  such  other 
place  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  direct,  a  Normal  School,  for  the 
free  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  of  such  persons  in 
this  State  as  may  desire  to  engage  as  Touchers  in  the  Public  Schools 
thereof;  to  proscribe  a  course  of  study  for  such  Normal  School,  and  the 
text  books  to  be  used  therein  ;  to  examine,  employ,  and  fix  the  salaries 
of  Teachers  therein;  to  hold  stated  examinations  of  the  pupils  attending 
such  Normal  School,  and  to  award  diplomas  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  to 
arrange  and  effect  all  the  details  necessary  to  conduct  such  Normal 
School ;  and  to  make  all  the  regulations  and  by-laws  necessary  for  the 
good  government  and  management  of  the  same. 

Sec.  53.  Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  females  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  as  pupils  of  said  School;  provided,  that 
every  applicant  shall  undergo  an  examination  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  such  person  having  first  filed  a  cer- 
tificate with  the  Principal  of  said  Normal  School  of  intention  to  engage 
in  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State.  The 
seats  in  such  Normal  School  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  applicants 
therefor  from  the  different  counties  of  this  State,  as  near  as  may  be,  in 
proportion  to  the  representation  of  such  counties  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Sec.  54.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  visit  said  Normal  School  at  least  twice  in  each  term,  and  he  shall 
embody  in  his  annual  report  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  their  expenditures,  of  the  actual  condition  of  such 
School,  and  such  other  information  relating  to  such  School  as  he  may 
deem  advisable. 

Sec  55.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  organizing  and  continuing  experimental  or  model  classes,  to 
be  connected  with  such  School,  and  to  make  all  necessary  regulations 
concerning  the  same. 

Sec  56.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  School  term, 
examine  such  applicants  as  are  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  respecting 
their  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  course,  and  especially  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  shall  grant  diplo- 
mas to  such  only  as  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  qualification  in 
both  the  studies  of  the  course  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Such  diplomas  shall  entitle  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  awarded  to 
have  and  receive,  w^ithout  further  examination,  a  certificate  of  the  second 
grade  from  the  State  Board  of  Examination. 

Sec  57.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two  meetings  in 
each  vear.  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman  of 
said  Board,  and  three  members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Sec  58.  The  expenses  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  be  paid  out 
of  such  appropriations  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  grant 
for  its  support;  and  the  Controller  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  for 
the  sum  so  appropriated  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School. 
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DECIMOTERCIO  INFORME  ANUAL 


DEL 


SUPERINTENDENTE 


DE 


INSTRUCCION  PUBLICA  DEL  ESTADO, 

FOB  EL 


JlNO    DE    186  3. 


TRADUOIDO   POK   T.   B.   ELDBEDQE,   TBADLOTOB   DEL   EbivDO. 


O.    M.   OLATES IMPRESOR   DEL   ESTADO. 


inSTFORME    ^NTJ^L. 


DePABTAMENTO   DB   InBTKUOCION   PliBLICA,  1 

San  Francisco,  Noviembre  1,  de  1863.     j 

A  Sa  Excelencia, 

Leland  Stanford, 

Gobernador  de  California : 

Adjunto  acomjpafio  4  Y.  E.  el  d^imo  tercero  informe  anual  del  Sape 
rintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  del  Estado  de  California,  8olicitand< 
que  sea  trasmitido  4  la  Legislatura,  y  publicado  en  oamplimiento  con  h 
seccion  cinco  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escaelas. 

May  respetuosamente, 

y 

Vuestro  obediente  servidor, 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Snperintendente  de  Instruccion  PtLblica. 


INFORME. 


SUMARIO  GENEEAL  DE  ESTADISTICAS. 

El  adjunto  sumario  de  estadf sticas  presentara  una  vista  general  de  la 
condicion  y  progreso  de  las  Escuelas  Fiiblicas  durante  el  afio  escoMstico 
de  diez  meses,  desdo  el  primero  de  Novieipbre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesen- 
ta  y  doB,  hasta  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta 
7  tree. 

ESTADISTICAS   D£   RETORNOS    HfiCHOS   POR  EMPADRONADORES   DEL   GENSO   DB 

ESCUELAS. 


1.  N6mero  de  muehachos  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho  afios 
de  edad 

2.  Numero  de  muchachas  entre  caatro  y  diez  y  ocho  afios 

de  edad 

3.  Kumero  total  do  nifios  blancos  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho 

afios  deedad 

4.  Numero  de  niflos  blancos  de  mcnos  de  cuatro  afios  de 

edad 

5.  Niiraero  de  ninos  entre  diez  y  ocho  y  veintey  un  afios  de 

edad 

6.  Numero  do  niiios  de  todas  edades  menores  de  veinte  y  un 

afios  de  edad  nacidos  en  California 

7.  Numero  de  nifios  entre  cuatro  y  seis  afios  de  edad 

8.  Numero  de  nifios  entre  cuatro  y  seis  afios  de  edad  que 

asisten  a  la  Escuela 

9.  Niimcro  de  nifios  de  todas  edades  que  asisten  4  las  Escue- 
las  Piiblicas 

10.  Numero  de  nifios  de  todas  edades  que  asisten  d  las  Escue- 
las particulares 

11.  Numero  de  nifios  entre  seis  y  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad 
que  no  asisten  a  ninguna  Escuela 


39,700 

38,355 

78,055 

39,081 

4,129 

74,835 
15,987 

3,722 
29,416 

9,158 
20,062 


ESTADISTIOAS   DB  BETORNOS   HEGHOS   POB   MAESTROS   T   sInDICOS. 


Ntimero  total  de  pupilos  enrolados  en  los  Registros  de  Bscue- 

lae  Publicas 

Ntimero  proporcional  perteneciente  4  las  Escuelas  Publicas.. 

Asistencift  diaria 

Numero  qae  asiste  a  la  Escuela  de  menos  de  seis  afios  de  edad 


36,540 

22,965 

1 9,922 

2,246 


Per  oentum  do  asistoncia  diaria  sobre  el  ntimero  proporcional^ 80^ 

T^rmino  medio  de  la  afiistencia  diaria  sobre  el  odmero  total  empadronado  en  los  Regis- 
tros de  las  Esouelas  Publicas 54 

Tannine  medio  de  la  asistencia  diaria  k  las  Esouelas  P(iblioas  sobre  ol  n<imero  total  de 

niiios  entro  cuatro  y  diezy  ocho  afios  de  edad .24^ 

Per  oentum  de  empadronamiento  en  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas  sobre  el  nfimero  total  en  el 

Estado 46 

Nlimero  proporcional  de  meses  durante  los  cualcs  estuvieron  abiortas  las  Escuelas 5.4 

Tannine  medio  del  tiempo  en  quo  los  Maestros  ban  enseilado  en  la  misma  Escuela. 7.1 


ESTADISTIOAS    MISCELANEAS. 


Ntimero  total  de  Escuelas  de  Primeras  Letras.. 

Ntimero  total  de  Escuelas  Intermedias 

Numero  total  de  Escuelas  no  clasificadas 

Ntimero  total  de  Escuelas  de  Gramatica 

Numero  total  de  Escuelas  de  Alto  Grado. 


280 
58 

364 

48 

2 


Nlimero  total  de  Escuelas. 


Numero  total  de  Distritos  de  Escuelas 

Ntimero  de  Escuelas  para  muchachos  do  color 

Numero  de  muchachos  de  color  que  asisten  A  tales  Escuelas.. 
Ntimero  total  de   muchachos  negros  empadronados  por  los 

Empadronadores  de  las  Escuelas 

Numero  total  de  muchachos  mestizos  empadronados  por  los 

Empadronadores  de  Escuelas 

Ntimero  total  de   muchachos   Indios  empadronados  por  los 

Empadronadores  de  Escuelas 

Ntimero  total  de  soidos-mudos  do  todas  edades 

Ntimero  total  de  ciegos  de  todas  edades 

Ntimero  total  de   Maestros  cmpleados  durante  el 

alio 535 

Ntimero  de  Maestras  empleadas  durante  el  afio 464 


N{imero  total  de  Maestros  empleados  durante  el  afio. 


Ntimero  de  Escuelas  sostenidas  menos  de  tres  meses 

Ntimero  total  de  Escuelas  sostenidas  solo  tres  meses 

Ntimero  total  de  Escuelas  sostenidas  mas  de  tres  meses  y 

menos  de  scis  meses 

Numero  de  Escuelas  sostenidas  mas  de  seis  meses  y  menos 

de  nueve  meses 

Ntmero  de  Escuelas  mantenidas  nueve  meses  para  arriba 


754 

684 

5 

162 

735 

455 

4,522 

81 
85 


919 

31 

198 

211 

157 
114 


Numero  proporcional  de  raeses  de  Escuelas  sostenidas  en  to- 
dos  los  Distritos  do  Escuelas  del  Estado 

Numero  de  Escuelas  Publicas  sostenidas  sin  pago  de  derechos 
Niiraero  de  Distritos  do  Escuelas  quo  ban  impuesto  contribu- 

ciones  de  Distrito 

Numero  de  Distritos  de  Escuelas  que  ban  becbo  retornos  cor- 

rectos  do  conformidad  con  la  ley 

Numero  de  Distritos  que  ban  faltado  de  bacer  retornos  de 

conformidad  con  la  ley 

Ntimero  de  Distritos  suministrados  con  Registros  do  Escue- 
las del  Estado  y  copias  de  la  Ley  Revisada  de  Escuelas.... 

Nombrcs  de  Distritos  que  no  ban  sido  suministrados , 

Niimero  de  Maestros  que  ban  becbo  retornos  de  conformidad 

con  la  ley 

Niimero  que  no  ba  becbo  tales  retornos 

Numero  do  Casas  de  Escuelas  construidas  de  ladrillo 

Numero  de  Casas  de  Escuelas  construidas  de  madera 

Numero  de  Casas  de  Escuelas  que  desgracian  al  Estado 

Numero  de  Yoliimenes  en  las  Bibliotecas  de  las  Escuelas  Pii- 

blicas 

Niimero  de  Maestros  que  so  suscriben  al  Diario  de  Educacion 
Tiempo  mas  largo  que  cualquier  Maestro  baya  ensefiado  en 

la  misma  Escuela ;.. 

Niimero  de  Maestros  que  ban  ensefiado  en  la  misma  Escuela 

dos  afios  para  arriba 

Niimero  de  Maestros  que  asisti^ron  al  Instituto  de  Maestros 

del  Estado 

Niimero  de  Maestros  6.  quienos  so  les  concedio  paga  durante 

su  asistencia  al  Instituto 

Niimero  de  visitas  de  Escuelas  becbas  por  Superintendentes 

de  Condados 

Niimero  de  visitas  de  Escuelas  becbas  por  Sindicos 

Numero  de  visitas  de  Escuelas  becbas  por  otras  personas 

Numero  do  Certificados  de  Primer  Grado  ©xpedidos  por  la 

Junta  Examinadora  de  Condado 

Numero  de  Certificados  de  Segundo  Grado  expedidos  por  la 

Junta  Examinadora  do  Condado 

Niimero  do  Certificados  tomporarios  expedidos  por  Superin- 
tendentes do  Condado 

Numero  de  solicitantos  royectados  por  la  Junta  Examinadora 

de  Condado 

Niimero  expedido  d©  Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado 

Numero  do  Certificados  del  Estado,  Primer  Grado 

Niimero  do  Certificados  del  Estado,  Segundo  Grado 

Niimero  do  Certificados  del  Estado,  Tercer  Grado 

Numero  de  solicitantos  royectados  por  la  Junta  del  Estado.. 


6.4 
219 

17 

508 

122 

684 
Ninguno. 

756 

79 

31 
647 
149 

3,327 

277 

11  aiios. 

77 

308 

86 

1,058 

971 

2,460 

159 

294 

124 

99 
9 
11 
12 
20 
31 
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estadIstioas  finangieras. 


Suma  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  recibido  del  Es- 
tado $145,537  84 

Suma  de  Dinero  de  Escuelas  recibido  de  Con- 
tribuciones  de  Condado 307,128  22 

Suma  de  Dinero  recibido  de  Contribuciones 

de  Distrito 38,731  62 

Suma  recibida  de  Prorat^os  y  Suscripcion 68,209  24 


Suma  total  recibida  de  todo  origen  para 
el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas 


Suma  pagada  por  Salarios  de  Maestros 

Suma  gastada  en  solares,  edificios,  reparacio- 

nes,  y  muebles  de  Escuelas 

Suma  gastada  para  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas.... 
Suma  gastada  para  Aparatos  de  Escuelas 


328,338  02 

93,931  53 

514  75 

2,271  97 


Gasto  total  para  objetos  de  Escuelas. 


«581,066  77 


Suma  derivada  de  todo  origen  por  cada  nino  de  Escuela... 
Suma  por  cada  discfpulo  del  niimero  total  empadronado 

en  los  Registros  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas.... 

Mayor  suma  recaudada  en  cualquier  Condado,  por  contri- 

bucion  de  Condado,  por  cada  nifio  de  Escuela 

Menor  suma  recaudada  en  cualquier  Condado,  por  contri- 

bucion  de  Condado,  por  cada  nino  de  Escuela 

Suma  proporcional 

Cuota  de  la  suma  recaudada  por  contribucion  de  Condado 

sobre  cada  cien   pesos   de   propiedad  imponible  en   el 

Estado 

Tanto  por  ciento  de  la  suma  recaudada  por  contribuciones 

de  Condado  y  Distrito  y  cuentas  de  Prorateo  sobre  cada 

cien  pesos 

Suma  asignada  para  el  sosten  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del 

Estado 

Suma  de  dinero  gastada  para  Institutos  de  Condado 

Suma  proporcional  del  Salario  anual  de  Superintendentes 

de  Condado 

Suma  pagada  a  Maestros  por  servicios  prestados  a  la  Junta 

de  Examinacion 

Salarios  mensuales,  y  los  mas  altos  que  se  ban  pagado  4  los 

Maestros,  incluso  manutencion 

Salarios  mensuales,  y  los  mas  altos  que  se  ban  pagado  4  las 

Maestras,  incluso  manutencion 

Salarios  mensuales,  y  los  mas  bajos  que  se  ban  pagado  a  los 

Maestros,  incluso  manutencion 

Salarios  mensuales,  y  los  mas  bajos  que  se  ban  pagado  a  las 

Maestras,  incluso  manutencion 


,407 

49 

7 

44 

15 

90 

11 

90 

4 

18 
00 

Proporcion   de   sueldos   mensuales,  pagados   a  todos   los 
Mjftestros 


18 

24i 

6,000  00 
275  00 

440  00 

400  00 

271  00 

125  00 

29  00 

30  00 
80  00 


\ 
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EENTAS  Y  GASTOS. 

El  proratdo  del  Estado  para  el  afio  EscoUstico  que  finalizo  el  treinta  7 
y  uao  de  Agosto,  ascendia  a  ciento  caarenta  y  cinco  mil  quinientos 
treinta  y  siete  pesos  y  ochenta  y  caatro  eentavos  ($145,537  84)  de  I08 
cuales  diez  y  siete  mil  ciento  cuarenta  y  siete  pesos  y  veinte  eentavos 
($17,147  20)  so  debian  por  el  afio  Escoldstico  anterior,  Julio  primero  de 
mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos — lo  que  no  se  pag<5  "  4  consecuencia  de 
urgentes  demandas  contra  la  Tesorerfa."  La  suma  derivada  de  la  con- 
tribucion  de  Escuelas  del  Condado,  tan  cerca  como  se  puede  estimar  de 
los  inciertos  retornos  hechos  por  los  Superintendentes,  y  Tesoreros  de 
Condado,  ascendfa  a  trescientos  siete  mil  pesos  ($307,000,)  de  lo  cual  San 
Francisco  recaud<5  ciento  noventa  y  tres  mil  pesos  ($193,000.) 

La  suma  recaudada  por  "  Cuentas  de  Prorat^o,"  asciende  a  sesenta  y 
ocho  mil  pesos  ($68,000.)  y  la  suma  derivada  de  "  Contribuciones  de  Dis- 
trito,"  segun  indicada  en  esacolumna,  asciende  4  treinta  y  ocho  mil  pesos 
($38,000 ;)  pero  de  esta,  treinta  mil  pesos  ($30,000)  serecaudaron  de  con- 
tribuciones municipalesenlos  condados  de  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Marys- 
ville  y  San  Jos6,  dejando  solo  ocho  mil  pesos  ($,8000)  recaudados  propia- 
mente  de  contribuciones  de  Distrito. 

La  suma  total  recibida  de  todo  origen  para  el  sost6n  de  las  Escuelas, 
segun  retornos,  asciende  a  quinientos  ochenta  y  un  mil  pesos  ($581,000,) 
de  lo  cual  San  Francisco  recibid  dos  cientos  diez  y  nueve  mil  pesos, 
($219,000)  6  casi  dos  quintas. 

Esta  suma  ^s  igual  a  siete  pesos  y  cuarenta}'  cuatro  eentavos  ($7  44) 
por  cada  nino  bianco  en  el  Estado,  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho  anos  de 
edad,  y  a  quince  pesos  y  noventa  eentavos  ($15  90)  por  cada  nifio  empa- 
dronado  en  los  Registros  do  Escuelas  Piiblicas. 

La  suma  total  do  dinero  gastado  asciende  d  cuatro  cientos  ochenta 
y  tres  mil  pesos  ($483,000)  quedando  un  balance  en  caja  el  primero  de 
Sotiembre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres,  de  noventa  y  siete  mil 
pesos,  esto  es  tan  cerca  como  so  puede  calcular  la  suma  de  los  retornos 
inciertos.  Este  gran  balance  resulta  a  consecuencia  de  que  el  a£io  Esco- 
Idstico  80  cerro  dos  meses  mas  temprano  que  en  virtud  de  la  antigua  ley, 
V  no  indica  que  las  Escuelas  tienen  mas  do  lo  que  pueden  usar.  Es  pro- 
bable quo  6.  lo  menos  treinta  mil  pesos  ($30,000)  fueron  gastados  A  mas 
de  la  suma  que  se  ha  informado,  pues  a  lo  menos  treinta  Distritos  no  pre- 
sentaron  ningun  estado  de  los  gastos,  y  en  los  fnformes  presentados  por 
los  Superintendentes  no  se  da  cuenta  do  esos  Distritos. 

A  la  Logislatura  le  tocadocidir,  si  6s  que  debe  requerirse  d  los  emplea- 
dos  do  las  Escuelas  el  dar  cuenta  de  los  fondos  piiblicos  que  ellos  reciben 
y  disponen. 


ESCUELAS. 

El  niimero  total  de  Escuelas  asciende  a  setecientas  cincuenta  y  cuatro, 
do  las  cuales  dos  son  Escuelas  de  Alto  Grado,  cuarenta  y  ocho  de  Gra- 
mdtica,  tres  cientas  sesenta  y  cuatro  Mixtas,  cincuenta  y  ocho  Interme- 
dias,  y  dos  cientas  ochenta  de  Primeras  Letras.    La  Eacuel^  Ix^^^'^'^  ^^ 
Alto  Grado  en  San  Francisco  contiene  ciento -^evciX.^  ^  ^ivwy^^x^.^^^^'^^*- 
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Escnela  loglesa  de  Alto  Grado  en  Sacramento  tiene  cerca  de  cuarenta 
pnpilos. 

El  t^rraino  proporcional  de  tiempo  quo  ban  estado  abicrtas  todas  las 
Becuelas  durante  el  ano  Eecolastico  de  diez  meses,  es  einco  j  cuatro  d^ei- 
inos  de  meH,  6  cerca  de  seis  y  cinco  decimoa  de  me8  durante  el  afio  de 
doce  meses.  Treinta  y  una  Escuelas  cstuvieron  abiertas  mSnos  de  tree 
meses;  ciento  noventa  y  oeho,  6  una  cuarta parte  del  niimero  total,  estu- 
vi6ron  abiertas  solo  tris  meses ;  dos  cientas  once,  6  un  poco  mas  que  una 
cuarta  parte  de  todas  las  Escuelas,  estuvi^jron  abiertas  menos  do  seis 
meses  ;  ciento  cuarenta  y  siete  estuvi^^ron  abiertas  menos  de  nueve  meses ; 
y  ciento  catorce,  6  una  s^ptima  parte,  nueve  meses  arriba. 

De  las  setecicntas  cincuenta  y  cuatro,  numero  total  de  las  Escuelas 
Publicas,  solo  dos  cientas  diez  y  nueve,  6  un  poco  mas  que  una  cuarta 
parte  son  escuelas  librks  ;  todas  las  demas  son  parcialmente  sostenidas 
por  medio  de  contribucionos  de  enseiianza — en  otras  palabras  son  medias 
Escuelas  privadas. 

Estos  hechos  hablan  por  si  mismos ;  no  es  necesario  ningun  cdmento 
al  pedir  una  contribucion  del  Estado  para  que  las  escuelas  sean  libres  6 
publicas,  y  continiSen  abiertas  a  lo  menos  seis  meses  en  el  ano. 

El  niflo  que  asiste  a  la  Escuela  solo  tres  meses  en  el  ano,  desde  la  edad 
de  seis  hasta  la  de  diez  y  ocho  aftos,  puede  solo  asistir  tres  afios,  quedan- 
do  nueve  anos  de  tiempo  perdido. 


NiSfOS  DE  ESCUELAS. 

Los  retornos  hechos  por  los  Empadronadores  de  Escuelas  fueron  hechos 
con  mas  cuidado  que  el  de  costumbre,  y  prueban  que  son  generalmente 
correctos.  Un  cuidadoso  examen  de  las  columnas  de  las  estadisticas  se 
CDContraran  instructivas. 

El  numero  total  de  ninos  hlmuos  en  el  Estado  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y 
ocho  aflos  de  edad  asciendo  a  scsenta  y  ocho  mil  cincuenta  y  cinco,  de  los 
cuales  veinte  y  nueve  mil  asisten  d  las  Escuelas  Publicas  ;  nueve  mil  a 
las  Escuelas  Particulares  ;  veinte  mil  tntrc  seis  y  diez  y  ocho  anos  de  edady 
NO  ASISTEN  A  NiNGUNA  EscuELA ;  docc  mil  mas,  entre  cuatro  y  seis  afios 
de  edad  no  asisten  4  ninguua  Escuela,  quedando  solo  ocho  mil  de  los  que 
no  se  da  cuenta  en  los  retornos. 

Los  retornos  del  padron,  indicaque  el  niimero  que  anualmente  asiste  a 

las  Escuelas  Publicas  en  cualquicr  tiempo  es  de  veinte  y  nueve  mil  -,  los 

maestros  intbrman  que  treinta  y  seis  mil  quinientos  cuarenta  fueron  om- 

padronados   durante  el   afio ;    el  numero  proporcional   correspondiente 

(llenando   algunos  de  los  Condados  con  niimeros  aproximativos)  es  de 

veinte  y  tres  mil,  y  la  asistencia  diaria  proporcional  asciende  a  veinte  mil. 

Es  una  felicidad  para  la  salud  y  desarrollo  fisico  de  los  ninos,  que  de 

diez  y  seis  mil  entre  cuatro  y  seis  anos  de  edad,  solo  tres  mil  setecicntos 

asisten  a  las  Escuelas  Publicas;  mas  un  gran  ndmero  de  esa  edad  asiste 

d  las  Escuelas  Privadas,  particularmente  en  San  Francisco,  muchos  do  los 

cnales  van  a  las  Escuelas  Privadas  porque  estan  excluidos  por  la  ley  de 

las  Escuelas  Piiblicas. 

El  numero  total  de  nifios  que  asisten  a  las  Escuelas  Publicas  y  Priva- 

das  asciende  i  treinta  y  ocho  mil.    Rcba^atvdo  euatro  mil  entre  cuatro 

jreeis  aSoB  de  edad,  cuya  asistencia  es  ipeox  c^\x^\xi^\A\,\«iAt^'^^^^^^^»* 
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de  trcinta  y  cuatro  mil  Diiios  entre  seis  y  diez  y  ocho  aSos  de  edad  que 
asistcn  a  la  Escucla,  y  veinte  mil  niSos  de  la  misma  cdad  que  no  asisten 
a  ninguna  Escuela,  6  en  otras  palabras,  solo  dos  terceras  partes  de  los 
ninos  del  Estado  que  deben  estar  en  la  Escuela  se  encueutran  alii.  Enton- 
ces  existen  veinte  mil  arguraentos  vivientesen  favor  de  una  contribucion 
para  Escueias  del  Estado.  Si  so  proveyesen  buenas  Bscuclas,  quince  mil 
de  estos  niiios  asistirian  a  ellas.  Estos  hechos  innegables  pueden  muy 
bien  sorprendernos,  en  vista  del  fCituro  de  nuestro  Estado.  El  nCimero 
de  niilos  menores  de  cuatro  afios  asciende  a  treinta  y  nueve  mil;  on  dos 
anoH,  a  lo  menos,  la  mitad  de  estos  tendran  edad  suficiente  para  asistir  & 
las  Escuelas  si  estas  se  llegan  a  establecer.  Si  el  Estado  no  hace  nada 
para  sostener  mejor  las  Escuelas  PCiblicas,  muy  pronto  estar6inos  en  el 
mismo  estado  que  Inglaterra,  donde  cincuenta  y  siete par  ciento  de  los  ninos 
nunea  asisten  a  ninguna  Escuela. 

El  niimero  total  de  nifios  blancos  menores  de  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad 
asciende  a  ciento  diez  y  siete  mil  ciento  treinta  y  seis;  el  nCimoro  total 
de  niiios  y  jovencs  menores  de  veinte  y  un  afios  de  edad  asciende  4  ciento 
veinte  y  un  mil  doscientos  setenta  y  cinco,  de  los  cuales  setenta  y  cuatro 
mil  ocho  cicntos  treinta  y  cinco  han  nacido  en  California. 

Todos  estos  datos  claramente  demuestran,  que  debe  hacerse  una  con- 
cesion  mas  liberal  para  las  Escuelas  Pilblicas  para  atender  &  las  d^man- 
das  del  aumento  rapido  del  niimero  de  ninos. 


ASISTENCIA. 

El  niimero  proporcional  de  pupilos  pertenecientes  a  las  Escuelas  Piibli- 
cas  esta  fijado  en  veinte  y  dos  mil  novecientos  setenta  y  cinco  ;  y  la  asis- 
tencia  diaria  proporcional,  en  diez  y  nueve  mil  novecientos  noventa  y 
dos.  La  cuota  proporcional  de  asistencia  sobre  el  niimero  proporcional 
correspondiente,  es  ochenta  por  ciento — probablemente  una  aproxima- 
cion  cerca.  Entonces,  resulta  una  p^rdida  por  la  irregularidad  de  la 
asistencia,  de  una  quinta parte  del  dinero  gastado,  y  una  quinta  parte  del 
tiempo  de  los  nifios  que  asisten.  La  cuota  de  asistencia  diaria  sobre  el 
niimero  total  empadronado  en  los  Registros  del  afio,  es  sobre  cincuenta 
y  cuatro  por  ciento,  manifestando  una  p^rdida  de  casi  la  mitad. 

Los  males  de  la  ausencia  y  asistencia  irregular  son  los  mas  serios  que 
se  encuentran  en  la  administracion  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas;  y  todos  los 
maestros  y  empleados  de  Escuelas  deben  dedicar  toda  su  atencion  para 
remediarlos.  El  tiempo  6  t^rmino  medio  durante  el  cual  estdn  abiertas 
las  Escuelas,  es  solo  seis  meses  y  medio  a  lo  mas ;  y  tomando  en  conside- 
racion  la  p6rdida  a  consecuencia  de  la  asistencia  irregular,  el  termino 
medio  de  asistencia  por  los  treinta  y  seis  mil  pupilos  empadronados,  es 
solo  tres  meses  y  meoio.  La  cuota  del  termino  medio  de  asistencia  diaria 
sobre  el  niimero  total  de  nifios  en  el  Estado  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho 
aiios  de  edad,  es  veinte  y  cuatro  y  medio  por  ciento.  En  Massachussetts 
la  misma  cuota  de  asistencia  de  los  ninos  empadronados  entre  tres  y 
quince  afios  de  edad  es  ochenta  y  seis  por  ciento. 

La  cuota  de  empadronamiento  en  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  sobre  el  niime-* 
ro  total  en  el  Estado  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad,  es  cuarenta 
y  seis;  en  Massachussetts  la  misma  caeta  ea  ii0^^iiV%»^  ^vw.^^« 
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SALAEIOS  DB  MAESTEOS. 

El  ealario  proporcioDal  de  todos  lo8  Maestros  y  Maestras,  en  el  Estado, 
Begun  las  cuentas  presentadas,  ascienden  a  ochenta  pesos  ($80)  por  mes, 
pero  el  tiempo  6  termino  medio  durante  el  cual  estjin  abiertas  las  Escae- 
fas,  es  solo  seis  meses,  y  como  a  los  Maestros  solamente  so  les  paga  por 
el  tiempo  que  estan  actualmente  empleados,  la  proporcion  del  salario 
anual  es  solo  de  cuatro  cientos  ochenta  pesos  (8480.)  La  suma  total 
pagada  por  salarios  de  Maestros  durante  el  aSo  asciende  a  trescientos 
veinte  y  ocho  mil  pesos  (8328,000)  dividido  por  el  nCimero  total  de  maes- 
tros empleados  dara  tres  cientos  cuarenta  y  siete  pesos  ($347)  a  cada  uno. 

De  este  salario  anual,  los  maestros  tienen  que  alimentarse  y  vestirse,  y 
.pagar  su  contribucion.  Una  sirvienta  comun  recibe  tres  cientos  pesos 
al  afio,  y  su  alimento]  un  trabajador  de  hacienda  gana  lo  mismo;  y  ai^n 
un  Chino  consigue  tres  cientos  pesos  al  afio  manteni^ndose  6\  mismo. 
Los  precios  mas  bajos  que  so  pagan  mensualmente  a  cualquier  Maestro 
es  de  veinte  y  nueve  pesos  ($29;  y  el  Maestro  se  mantiene  ^1  mismo.  La 
Sociedad  de  Educaeion  del  Estado  dede  inmediatamente  mandar  un  mi- 
sionef  o  a  ese  Distrito. 

I  Qu6  clase  de  talento  puede  conseguirse  k  tales  precios  ?  Pocas  Es- 
cuelas  en  el  Estado  pagan  un  salario  suficiente  para  inducir  a  bombres 
capacea  y  de  experiencia  de  permanecer  largo  tiempo  en  la  Escuela  j  tan 
pronto  como  pueden  escaparse  do  la  sala  de  la  Escuela  y  dedicarse  a  otra 
ocupacion,  sacuden  el  polvo  de  sus  pies  al  pasar  por  el  umbral,  y  dejan  el 
puesto  para  que  seallonado  por  un  recluta  verde  cuya  haratura  es  su  unica 
recomendaeion.  Es  una  maxima  antigua  y  verdadera,  "  segun  es  el 
Maestro,  asi  es  la  Escuela,"  y  puede  bien  agregarse,  segun  es  el  salario 
asi  es  el  Maestro.  Hasta  que  los  Sindicos  no  paguen  mejores  salarios,  el 
oar4cter  de  las  Escuelas  no  puede  permanentemente  mejorarso. 

Algunas  voces  algun  Maestro  recien  llegado  del  Este,  toma  el  cargo  do 
alguna  Escuela  por  el  tiempo  suficiente  para  obtener  recursos  para  diri- 
girse  a  eualquiera  otra  parte  ;  mas  no  se  pueden  obtener  Maestros  per- 
manentes. 

Un  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Nuevj,  York  hace  ver  lo  siguiente: 

"  I  Es  acaso  cierto  que  la  educaeion  de  nuestros  nifios  es  realmente  de 
menos  valor  que  cualesquiera  de  los  otros  objetos  y  ocupaciones  de  la 
vida  a  que  so  dcdican  los  horabres  ?  Una  cosa  es  cierta,  que  se  paga  m6- 
nos  salario  a  los  dignos,  capaces  y  fieles  Maestros  de  ninos  que  &  los  tra- 
bajadores  do  la  misma  calificacion  en  cualesquier  otra  vocacion.  Mien- 
tras,  que  al  mismo  tiempo,  no  se  puede  negar  que  los  Maestros  de  nuestro 
Estado,  hacen  mas  para  formar  y  dirigir  los  pensamientos  y  amoldar  los 
carActeres,  tan  to  mental  como  moral  de  la  siguiente  goneracion,  que  todas 
las  otras  profesiones  y  vocaciones  combinadas.  Verdad  es  que  se  quejan 
de  que  los  Maestros  no  se  califican  propiamente  para  el  desempefio  de  su 
alto  y  rcsponsable  cargo ;  y  esta  queja  es  justa,  en  muchos  casos ;  pero 
tambien  es  igualmente  cierto,  que  mas  de  la  mitad  de  nuestros  mejores 
oalificados  Maestros  se  ven  obligados  a  huir  de  la  profesiof — no  porque 
prefieran  alguna  otra,  sino  porque  la  necesidad  les  obliga  buscar  otra 
ocupacion  para  proporcionarse  el  pan  para  ellos  y  familias.  Por  tanto, 
I  como  pueden  elevarsey  sostenerse  nuestras  Escuelas  a  aquel  alto  estado 
que  roQuieren  los  mejores  intereses  de  nuestro  pais,  la  prosperidad  de 
Dueairo  Eatado,  y  el  bienestar  de  n\ie»tTOft  mdvdiw^^^  mvetitras  contiDiie 
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el  presoDte  sistema  de  echar  afaera  4  nuestros  Maestros  capaces  y  de 
experiencia  y  llenar  sus  lagaros  con  aquellos  que  trabajan  barato  ?  " 


CAMBIO   DE  MAESTROS. 

El  periodo  proporcional  de  tiempo  durante  el  cual  los  Maestros  ban 
estado  en^efiando  la  miema  Escuela,  es  de  siete  meses.  Esto  expliea  mejox 
que  los  volumenes  del  cardcter  Uineranie  de  la  oeupaeion  de  la  ensefianza. 
Los  Maestros  literalmente  no  tienen  lu^ar  de  residencia;  vagan  al  rede- 
dor  del  pais,  consiguiendouna  Eseuela  de  tresmeses  aed,  y  una  de  cuatro 
alia,  y  entonces  ^'  Doblan  sus  tiendas  de  campafiacomo  los  Arabes,  y  tan 
silenciosamente  como  ellos  desaparecefh." 

Esto  es  un  contraste  con  las  Escuelas  de  Prusia  6  Alemania,  donde  el 
Maestro  d.  menudo  ensena  en  la  misma  Eseuela  durante  toda  su  vida. 
^  Qu^  aliciente  tiene  el  Maestro  para  permanecer  en  la  oeupaeion,  mayor 
tiempo  que  el  que  la  imperiosa  necesidad  les  obliga? 

El  periodo  proporcional  de  tiempo  durante  el  cual  los  Maestros  estdn 
emplcados  en  la  misma  Eseuela  en  el  Condado  de  Yuba,  es  un  a2o  y 
cuarto  ;  en  los  condados  de  Tuolumne,  Shasta  y  Santa  Cruz,  un  afio  ;  San 
Francisco  no  informo  a  este  respecto,  perO  el  termino  proporcional  pro- 
bablemente  serla  un  aflo  y  medio.  El  tiempo  mas  largo  que  cualquier 
Maestro  haya  ensenado  en  la  misma  Eseuela,  fu6  once  afios  en  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  y  el  siguiente  mas  largo  en  Yuba, — nueve  afios — el  Sefior  D.  O. 
Stone  de  Marysville.  El  numero  en  el  Estado  que  ban  ensefiado  en  fa 
misma  Eseuela  de  dos  anos  para  arriba,  asciende  4  setenta  y  siete.  El 
numero  de  Maestros  que  se  suseriben  al  diario  de  educacion  esta  puesto 
en  dos  cientos  setenta  y  siete,  una  cuarta  parte  del  niimero  total  en  el 
Estado.  Las  estadisticas  precedentes  demuestran  la  causa  porque  el  nii- 
mero sea  tan  pequefio.  Los  Maestros  nunca  permanecen  sufieiente  tiem- 
po en  un  lugar  para  que  la  direceion  del  correo  pueda  Uegar  4  sus  manos. 

De  consiguiente,  es  enteramente  imposible  ooservar  nada  parecido  & 
una  instruccion  sistematica  mientras  que  exista  este  estado  de  cosas  \  y 
tendra  que  existir  hasta  que  se  obtengan  fondos  por  medio  de  contribu- 
cion  para  continuar  la  Eseuela  durante  el  aflo,  y  pagar  a  los  Maestros  ua 
salario  que  induzca  a  los  buenos  seguir  permanentemente  en  la  oeu- 
paeion. 

Sobre  este  asunto  uno  de  los  Comisionados  del  Condado  de  Nueva  York 
se  expresa  asi : 

^'  Otro  ^an  impedimento  al  adelanto  de  nuestras  Escuelas  es  el  contt- 
nuo  cambio  de  Maestros  cada  tres  6  cuatro  meses.  A  un  buen  Maestro 
le  es  necesario  casi  ese  tiempo  para  introdueir  su  sistema  de  ensefianza 
en  una  Eseuela  nueva,  y  conseguir  el  ponerlo  en  operacion ;  destruye  las 
malezas,  coloca  los  cimientos,  y  cuando  ya  ba  empezado  a  edificar,  su  ter- 
mino de  ensenanza  ya  ha  concluido,  y  otro  toma  su  lugar,  el  que  no 
entiende  6  no  aprueba  su  plan,  y  pasa  por  las  mismas  operaciones  por 
medio  de  otro  metodo,  y  su  termino  concluye;  y  asi  sucede  basta  el  fill 
del  capitulo.  Las  ideas  y  razonamientos  introducidos  6  iniciados  por 
algun  Maestro  son  destruidas  por  el  sii^uiente,  hasta  que  la  men  to  del 
nifio  se  impresiona  de  un  laberinto  de  ideas  confusas^  sin  ivvvl^x:^  ^^V^sc^  ^^ 
idea  clara  y  bien  deflnidai  sobre  nrngun  «ba\3LTi\iO^^  «a\  wsXtm^.  ^  \si»sARfc 
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para  bnscar  su  camiDO  lo  mejor  que  pnedan.  Muy  &  menudo  me  he  admi- 
rado  que  nuestros  ninos  salgan  de  la  Escuela  sabiendo  la  mitad  de  lo  que 
saben.  Si  no  fuese  por  el  conocimiento  que  se  adquiere  en  la\edueacion 
practica  de  la  vida,  nadie  podria  prev6er  quo  los  resultados  de  nuestro 
siBtcma  de  educaeion  serian  mas  deplorablcs  de  lo  que  son." 

B.  G.  Northrop,  el  en^rgico  Agenjto  de  Eseuelas  de  Massachusetts, 
dice : 

"En  la  qulmica,  on  las  artes  y  agricultura,  experiinentos  aunque  cos- 
tosos  son  4  menudo  necesarios  j  vitiles.  Perseverantes  pruebas  j  repeti- 
das  faltas  eomunmente  preeeden  y  algunas  voces  sugieron  invenciones 
valiosas.  Poro  de  todos  los  experimentos,  el  mas  iniitil,  costoso  j  sin 
provecho,  y  sin  embargo  el  mas  comun,  es  la  prdctica  de  colocar  una 
mano  en  la  rueda  anualmentc,  6  aiXn  dos  voces  al  aHo,  en  nuestras  casas 
de  Eseuelas.  Cuando  pasaba  por  "  Hurl  Gate,"  en  una  borrasca,  hace 
algunos  moses,  observe  cuahto  se  aquietaban  las  aprehensiones  de  los 
pasageros  tfmidos  con  la  simple  relacion  :  '  Nuestro  buen  Capitan  ha  pa- 
sado  con  seguridad  estc  Estrecho  durante  cuarenta  afios/  La  seguridad 
de  que  una  mano  experimentadaguiarael  timon,  a  la  vez  inspiraba  segu- 
ridad y  confianza.  toro  si  por  lafalzaeconomla,  preocupacion,  capricho 
6  favoritismo,  se  colocasen  k  nuevos  Capitanes  6  Filotos  dos  voces  al  afio 
al  mando  de  nuestros  nobles  *^  Vapores  de  Estrechos,"  cuan  pronto  serfan 
condenados  y  abandonados  por  el  pdbiico  indignado-  Y  no  obstante,  no 
son  pocos  los  Agentcs  en  nuestros  Distritos  quo  por  mero  capricho,  6 
puntillo,  6  mas  a  menudo  por  un  deelarado  nepotismo,  practican  un  sis- 
tema  de  cam  bio  de  Maestros,  el  cual  introduce  confusion,  desperdicio, 
debilidad,  desalionto,  y  con  frecuencia  retrogradacion,  en  lugar  de  siste- 
ma,  economia,  cficacia  y  progreso.  Esto  ^s  el  orlgen  prolifico  de  los  mas 
series  defectos  que  actualmcnte  cntropiezan  la  utilidad  do  nuestras  Eseu- 
elas. Yerdad  os  que  ha  habido  un  adelanto  animado  por  algunos  afios 
respocto  a  la  permanencia  do  Maestros.  Poro  mi  propia  observacion  me 
con  von  CO  que  es  muy  urgente  un  progreso  mayor  a  este  respocto. 

"  El  Maestro  por  cierto  tiompo  ocupa  el  lugar  del  padro.  i  Y  qu^  resul- 
tados pudieran  realizarsc  en  la  familia  donde  scmi-anualraente  se  invis- 
tiese  a  algun  padrastro  6  madrastradela  autoridad  parental?  Elcuadro 
de  la  anarquia  y  desunion  quo  (Ssta  progunta  sugiere  no  os  necosario  aqui 
descubrirlo.  ^Es  acaso  el  mal  de  menos  trascendcncia  en  la  Escuela  que 
lo  que  scria  en  el  hogar  ?  Cual  soria  el  rcsultado  do  un  cambio  semi- 
anual  de  Depeiidientes  y  Tcnedores  de  Libros  en  nuestras  casas  mercan- 
tiles,  6  de  Agentes  y  Superintendentcs  on  nuestras  fdbncas,  ode  Financie- 
ros  en  nuestras  casas  de  banco,  6  de  Capitanes  on  nuestros  buques  6  Co- 
mandantes  de  nuestros  buques  blindados,  6  de  Doctoros  on  nuestras  fami- 
lias,  6  de  Pastores  en  nuestras  Parroquias  ?  Los  hombres  inteligentes 
nuuca  cometon  semejantes  erroros  en  asuntos  de  negocios,  aunque  seme- 
jantes  cambios  frccuentes  serian  menos  desastrosos  a  las  empresas  del 
mundo  que  lo  que  sctti  a  los  mejores  intereses  de  las  Eseuelas.  Mientras 
quo  el  pais  lamenta  la  triste  p^rdida  de  vidas  y  tesoro  por  los  frecnentes 
cambios  de  los  Comandantos  de  nuestros  oj^rcitos,  que  no  negu^mos  lam- 
bien  el  valor  de  la  experiencia  en  los  mas  vitales  intereses  confiados  a 
nuestro  cargo  en  el  hogar — la  direccion  de  nuestros  niflos." 

El  Honorable  Newton  Batoman,  de  Illinois,  dice : 

"  Cuando  eonsideramos  cuan  impoTtaute  ^^  ^  ^^Tii^iA.o  ^^  ^^crmoiMiMeiQi 
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para  el  buen  6xito  de  caalquier  vocacion  6  profesion,  nos  preparamos  para 
estimar  la  magnitud  del  mal.  Toma  algun  tiempo  para  los  Maentros  y 
papilos  llegar  a  conocerso  el  uno  al  otro,  y  hasta  que  esto  no  sucede,  nin- 
giino  de  6Uo8  se  halla  en  propio  estado  para  trabajar  eon  eficacia.  Todo 
Maestro  debe  estudiar  con  empetto  el  caracter,  disposicion  y  aptitudes 
de  sus  discipulos,  pues  de  ninguna  otra  manera  puede  mas  bien  adaptar 
los  requisitos  y  fuerza  de  diseiplina  de  la  Escuela  4  cada  uno  de  ellos. 
Mas  esto  requiere  tiempo.  Los  Maestros  tambien  difi6ren  en  sus  m6to- 
dos  de  instruucion,  principios  de  gobierno,  y  manera  general  de  conduoir 
4  los  ninos ;  y  cuando  estos  llegan  a  familiarizarse  con  la  conducta  de  un 
Maestro  particular  en  todos  estos  respectos,  la  transicion  a  otro  de  dife- 
rente  y  quizas  de  principios  y  practica  opuesta,  no  puede  menos  que  ser 
detrimental,  aunque  el  nuevo  Maestro  fuese  mas  competente  que  el  an- 
tiguo.  Tambien  es  muy  importante  que  los  pupilos  abriguen  sentimien- 
tos  de  confianza,  respeto,  y  afeccion  por  su  Maestro ;  mas  todo  esto  no 
nace  en  un  dia." 


ASISTENCIA  A  INSTITUTOS. 

El  niimero  de  Maestros  que  asistieron  al  Instituto  del  Estado  asciende 
a  tres  eientos  ocho,  aunque  el  niimero  registrado  en  el  Instituto  mani- 
fiesta  exceder  cuatro  eientos.  Dos  eientos  cuarenta  y  dos  Maestros  asis- 
tieron ii  los  Institutos  de  Condado.  El  numero  de  Maestros  a  quienes  se 
les  concedio  paga  por  su  tiempo  empleado  en  asistir  a  los  Institutos.  sola- 
mente  asciende  4  ochenta  y  seis.  Los  Sfndicos  inteligentes,  liberales  y 
perspicaoes,  que  mandaron  a  sus  Maestros  a  la  Escuela  y  que  les  conco- 
dieron  salario  mientras  se  liallaban  en  ella,  deben  inscribirse  sus  nombres 
sobre  el  honorifico  rol  de  un  Instituto.  En  el  Estado  de  Nueva  York,  el 
afio  pasado,  novecientoscincuentay  cuatro  Maestros  asistieron  a  los  Ins- 
titutos de  Condado,  y  ocbo  mil  seis  eientos  sesenta  ycinco  pesos  ($8,665) 
fueron  pagados  por  el  Estado  para  atcncion  de  ellos.  Los  Maestros  que 
asisten  a  los  Institutos,  en  todos  los  casos  se  les  debe  continuar  el  pago 
de  sus  salaries  mientras  que  atienden  a  dicbos  Institutos.  Los  oficiales 
y  soldados  que  asistieron  a  los  ejercicios  de  los  campamentos  se  les  con- 
cedid  paga  y  sus  gastos  de  viage,  i  porqu6  pues  deoe  esperarse  que  los 
Maestros  paguen  sus  propios  gastos  y  pierdan  ademas  su  tiempo  en  la 
Escuela  ?  Los  Institutos  son  campos  de  ejercicios  para  los  Maestros,  j 
si  los  Sfndicos  desean  tener  las  Bscuelas  bien  dirigidas,  deben  dar  a  los 
Maestros  siete  dias  de  raciones  y  mandarlos  al  campo. 


INFORMBS  DE  SUPERINTENDENTES  DE  CONDADOS. 

A  consecuencia  del  cambio  del  aSo  Eseolastico,  requiriendo  los  infor- 
mes  dos  meses  mas  temprano  que  antes,  la  eleceion  de  dos  Juntas  de 
Sfndicos  de  Escuelas — una  en  Abril,  la  otra  en  Agosto — el  cambio  de  fdr- 
mulas,  y  la  revision  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas,  segun  podia  esperarse,  los 
retornos  de  los  varies  empleados  de  Escuelas  ban  estado  ba8tarvt<^  \^'&<^<^- 
lares,  y  el  afio  quedar&  marcado  como  \mx  -^^rio^o  ^^  Vcwn«v^\^^-    vjw*. 
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Sindicos  y  Maostros  de  Escuelas  se  tardaron  tanto  en  hacer  sue  retornos, 
qae  los  SuperinteDdentes  de  CoDdado,  no  pudieron  eonseguir  el  material 
para  hacer  4  tiempo  sub  informes.  El  veinte  de  Setiembre,  el  tiempo 
reqiierido  por  la  ley  para  presentar  bus  informes  A  esta  oficina,  solo  an 
informe,  el  del  Condado  de  Mono,  habia  sido  recibido ;  y  como  ese  Con- 
dado  solo  dio  cuenta  de  una  Escuela,  el  informe  no  contenia  mucho  tra- 
bajo.  En  el  primero  de  Oetubre,  media  docena  de  Condados  habian 
presentado  bus  informes.  Los  otros  llegaron  tropezando  k  la  oficina 
entre  el  primero  y  veinte  de  Octubre,  excepto  aquellos  de  los  condados 
de  Santa  Cruz  y  Monterey,  los  que  se  recibieron  el  dia  veinte  y  dos  de 
Octubre. 

Como  la  ley  dispone  que  el  Informe  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion 
Piiblica  sea  presentado  al  Gobernador  en  el  primero  de  Noviembro,  una 
gran  cantidad  de  trabajo  ha  sido  impuesto  sobre  el  Departamento  y  con 
la  necesidad  de  ser  ejecutado  en  muy  pocos  dias.  El  trabajo  de  compilar 
y  corregir  las  estadisticas  hubiera  ocupado  al  Superintendente  y  Escri- 
biente,  trabajando  durante  las  horas  comunes  de  neij^ocios,  a  lo  menos  un 
m^s  do  empleo  activo.  Ha  sido  concluido  trabajando  noche  y  dia,  y  em- 
pleando  un  gran  numero  de  escribientes  adicionales. 

A  la  fecha  presente,  (veinte  y  cuatro  de  Octubre)  aiin  no  Be  ban  reci- 
bido los  informes  suplementarios  de  los  Condados  de  Sutter  y  Sonoma. 
Los  Tcsororos  de  Condados  tarabien  han  estado  atrazados.  Despues  de 
repetidas  cartas  importunas,  se  consiguieron  los  informes  de  todos  los 
Condados,  excepto  de  Sierra,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Merced  y  Del 
Korte. 

La  condicion  en  la  cual  la  mayor  parte  estos  informes  llegaron  a  este 
Departamento  no  puedo  decirse  que  fu6  del  todo  satisfactoria.  En  un 
gran  niimero,  tanto  de  Tesoreros  y  Superintendentes,  no  se  dieron  los 
"  totales," — la  obra  de  adicion  fu6  dejada  para  que  la  desempefiase  el  Su- 
perintendente del  Estado. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  no  tiene  motives  para  saber  cuan  cor- 
rectas  estaban  las  estadisticas  trasladadas  por  los  Superintendentes  de 
Condados  de  los  informes  de  los  Empadronadores,  Maestros  y  Sindicos ; 
pero  con  unas  cuantas  honorablesexcepciones,  la  adicion  do  las  varias 
columnas,  despues  de  colocarse  los  guarismos  en  el  informe,  fueron  hechos 
en  violacion  de  todas  las  reglas  establecidas  en  la  Aritm^tica  de  Pike, 
DaboU,  6  Eaton.  Tan  inciertos  eran  la  mayoria  de  los  informes,  que  fu6 
necesario  repasar  la  adicion  de  cada  guarismo  y  columna  de  todos  ^llos. 
Los  informes  de  los  Condados  de  Sacramento,  Sonoma,  Amador,  Marin, 
Ban  Francisco,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  y  San  Mateo,  generalmente  esta- 
ban correctos.  y  bien  hechos,  y  on  algunos  seis  li  ocbo  de  los  otros,  los 
errores  eran  pequeflos. 

En  un  informe  de  adicion,  de  treinta  y  echo  columnas,  solo  echo  esta- 
ban correctas.  La  suma  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado  que  fue  pro- 
rateada  a  ese  condado  asciende  a  cuatro  mil  cuarenta  y  un  pesos  y  diez  y 
ocho  ecntavos  ($4,041  18)  j  en  el  informe  se  hace  aparecer  como  dos  rail 
quinientos  cuarenta  y  cuatro  pesos  y  noventa  y  cmco  centavos  ($2,544 
95.)  La  suma  de  fondos  de  Escuelas  derivadas  de  contribuciones  de 
Condado,  scgun  correctamente  informada  por  el  Tesorero  de  Condado, 
asciende  a  cuatro  mil  seis  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  y  oehenta  y  ocho  cen- 
tavos ($4,656  88) ;  en  el  informe  se  did  cuenta  de  de  dos  mil  seis  cientOB 
cincuenta  y  tres  pesos  y  cuarenta  y  dos  centavos  ($2,653  42). 

Error  en  la  suma  de  entradas,  tres  mil  ciento  cuarenta  y  siete  pesos  j 
setenta  y  cuatro  centavos  ($3,147  74) ;  en  gastos,  seis  nul  seis  oientos 
veinte  jr  8618  y  caareata  y  nueve  centavos  (%6^6Z(S  49), 
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lln  Superinteiidente  do  Condado  hace  retorno,  bajo  el  eneabezamiento 
••  Numero  do  ninos  quo  asisten  ii  las  Eseuelas  Publicas/'  *'  Ninguno^ 
viicacion."  Otro  informa  que  un  distrito  ha  tenido  abicrta  la  Escuela 
vointo  y  dos  niescH  calendarios  en  el  auo  Escoiaslico  do  diez  meses ;  y 
varias  Escuelas,  se  informa  por  varios  Condados  de  haber  estado  abiertas 
onto  mescs.  Una  tabia  do  ''  Errores  y  variacioncs/'  que  se  encueutra 
entro  las  Tablus  Estadinticas,  nianifiesta  la  manera  descuidada  do  hacor 
los  retornos  niejor  de  lo  que  cualquior  comontario  pudicse  expresarlo. 
Se  reeomienda  que  sea  cuidadosaniente  examinada  por  todos  los  intere- 
sados. 

Parece  ser  un  asunto  bastanto  simple  informar  correctamcnte  la  ••  Suma 
del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  recibida  del  Estado,"  pues  el  prorateo  se  hace 
semi-anualmente,  y  so  remiten  extraetos  impresos  a  los  kSuperintendontes 
3'  Tesoreros  de  Condados ;  sin  embargo,  al  darse  cuenta  de  esta  suma, 
solo  doce  Superintendentes  de  ('ondados  la  informan  correctamente — 
errores  desde  cien  pesos  (SlOO)  husta  ($1,500)  se  ban  cometido.  Veinte 
y  eineo  Tesoreros  de  Condado  informan  la  suma  correctamente,  y  las  va- 
riacioncs de  otros  en  muchos  casos  son  pequeiias.  Es  de  presumirse  que 
los  Suporintcndenles  de  Condado  deben  conocer  la  suma  de  fondos  de 
Escuela  recaudados  de  contribuciones  de  condado;  sin  embargo,  trciuta 
y  cinco  varian  do  la  suma  informada  por  los  Tesoreros,  y  en  algunoft 
casos,  hasla  la  suma  de  mil  pesos  (§1,000.) 

Como  los  Tesoreros  de  Condado  informan  al  Superintendente  de  Con- 
dado la  suma  do  contribucion  do  Escuelas  del  Condado,  y  el  Superinten- 
dente la  i)roratea  entre  los  distritos,  el  informe  de  estos  dos  empleados 
debia  exiutamente  corresponder.  i  Cuando  se  comcten  tales  cquiv'ocacio- 
nes,  que  certeza  puodo  haber  de  que  el  dinero  es  correctamente  proratea- 
do  d  los  distritos  del  Condado  ? 

A I  formarse  el  estado  de  rentas  para  el  uso  do  las  Escuelas,  *•  el  prora- 
teo del  Estado  "  ha  sido  tomndo  do  los  registros  del  Departamento  ;  "  Su- 
ma recibida  de  contribuciones  de  Condados,"  del  informe  del  Tesorero 
de  Contlado,  cuando  esto  ha  sido  hecho ;  '•  Suma  recibida  de  contribucio- 
ciones  de  distritos  y  de  cuentas  ])rorateadas,"  del  informe  del  Superin- 
tendente de  Condado,  y  el  total  de  las  rentas  6  entradas,  de  la  adicion  de 
estas  partidas.  La  suma  de  rentas  segun  fu^  hecha  de  estos  corregidoe 
retornos  asciende  a  quinientos  ochenta  y  un  mil  cincuenta  y  cinco  pesos 
(§581,055)  ;  suma  segun  retornada  en  columnas  de  "  totales,"  por  Super- 
intendentes  de  Condado,  quinientos  cincuenta  mil  ciento  un  pesos  (550,- 
101)  ;  suma  de  adicion  corregida  de  •'  partidas  "  sobre  inforraes  do  Super- 
intendentes  de  Condado,  quinientos  sesonta  y  tree  mil  veinte  y  dos  pesos 
($563,022). 

El  informe  de  gastos  i'lH}  nccesariamente  tornado  cnteramente  do  los 
informos  du  los  Superintendentes.  La  suma  retornada  en  las  columnas 
de  totalcs  segun  aiiadida  por  l()S  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  asciendo  a 
cuatro  ciontos  sesenta  y  seis  mil,  quinientos  cuarentay  dos  pesos  ($466,- 
542)  ;  Ja  correcta  adicion  do  todas  las  columnas  en  los  informes  da  euatro 
ciento^  ochenta  y  cuatro  mil,  Ires  cientos  seteuta  y  seis  pesos  ($484,376.) 
El  balance  existente  en  caja  al  fin  deT  ano  Escolastico,  el  treinta  y  uno 
dy  Agosto,  segun  los  informes  corregidos,  asciende  a  noventa  y  seis  mil 
pesos  ($90,000^;  segun  informado  por  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado  a 
ciento  diez  mil  pesos  ($110,000;)  por  Tesoreros  do  Condado  a  ciento  dioz 
y  siete  mil  pesos  ($117,000.  Los  Sindicos  en  parte  tienen  la  culpa,  pero 
no  son  responsables  por  errores  hechos  en  las  adiciones. 

Que  mo  sea  permitido  llamar  la  atoncion  de  lo»  Svr^OTffv\«vA<^^^^'^  ^^ 
3 
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SindicoB  y  Maostros  de  Escuolas  se  tardaron  tan  to  en  hacer  bub  retornos, 
que  lo8  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  no  pudieron  conBeguir  el  material 
para  hacer  &  tiempo  bub  informes.  El  veinte  de  Sctienibre,  el  tiempo 
requerido  por  la  ley  para  presentar  bub  informes  a  esta  oficina,  Bolo  un 
informe,  el  del  Condado  de  Mono,  habia  sido  recibido ;  y  eomo  ese  Con- 
dado  Bolo  dio  cuenta  de  una  Eseuela.  el  informe  no  coutenia  mueho  tra- 
bajo.  En  el  primero  de  Oetubro,  media  doeena  de  CondadoB  habian 
presentado  bub  informes.  Los  otroB  llegaron  tropezando  k  la  oficina 
entre  el  primero  y  veinte  de  Octubre,  excepto  aquellos  de  los  condadoB 
de  Santa  Cruz  y  Monterey,  los  que  Be  recibieron  el  dia  veinte  y  doB  de 
Octubre. 

Como  la  ley  dispone  que  el  Informe  del  Superintendente  de  InBtruccion 
Piiblica  sea  presentado  al  Gobernador  en  el  primero  de  Noviembro,  una 
eran  cantidad  do  trabajo  ha  sido  impuesto  Bobre  el  Departamcnto  y  con 
la  necesidad  de  ser  ejecutado  en  muy  poeoB  dias.  El  trabajo  de  compilar 
y  corrcgir  las  estadisticas  hubiera  ocupado  al  Superintendente  y  Escri- 
biente.  trabajando  durante  las  boras  eomunes  de  nogocios,  a  lo  menos  un 
m^s  de  empleo  active.  Ha  sido  concluido  trabajando  noeho  y  dia,  y  em- 
pleando  un  gran  numero  de  escribiontes  adicionales. 

A  la  fccha  presente,  (veinte  y  cuatro  de  Octubre)  aiin  no  se  ban  reci- 
bido los  informes  suplementarios  de  los  Condados  do  Sutter  y  Sonoma. 
Los  Tesoreros  de  Condados  tambien  han  estado  atrazados.  Despues  de 
repetidas  cartas  importunas,  se  consiguieron  los  informes  de  todos  los 
Condados,  excepto  de  Sierra,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Merced  y  Del 
Kortc. 

La  condicion  en  la  cual  la  mayor  parte  estos  informes  llegaron  a  este 
Departamcnto  no  puede  decirse  que  f\i6  del  todo  satisfactoria.  En  un 
gran  ndmero,  tanto  de  Tesoreros  y  Superintendentes,  no  se  dieron  loB 
"totales,'' — la  obra  de  adicion  fu6  dejada  para  quo  la  desempefiaBe  el  Su- 
perintendente del  Estado.  s 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  no  tione  motives  para  saber  cuan  cor- 
reetas  cstaban  las  estadisticas  trasladadas  por  los  Superintendentes  de 
Condados  de  los  informes  de  los  Empadronadores,  Maestros  y  Sindicos; 
pero  con  unas  cuantas  honorablesexcepciones,  la  adicion  de  las  varias 
columnas,  despues  de  colocarse  los  guarismos  en  el  informe,  fueronbeeboe 
en  violacion  de  todas  las  reglas  cstablecidas  en  la  Aritm^tica  de  Pike, 
Daboll,  6  Eaton.  Tan  inciertos  eran  la  mayoria  de  los  informoB,  que  fa6 
necesario  repasar  la  adicion  do  cada  guarismo  y  columna  de  todos  6110A. 
Los  informes  do  los  Condados  de  Sacramento,  Sonoma,  Amador,  Marin, 
Ban  Francisco,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  y  San  Mateo,  generalmente  eatft- 
ban  correctos.  y  bien  hechos,  y  en  algunos  seis  u  ocno  de  loB  otros,  los 
errores  eran  pequefios. 

En  un  informe  de  adicion,  de  treinta  y  echo  columnas,  solo  ocho  eata- 
ban  eorrcctas.  La  suma  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado  que  fu6  pro- 
rateada  a  ese  condado  asciende  a  cuatro  mil  cuarenta  y  un  pesos  y  dies  y 
ocho  eentavos  ($4,041  18)  ;  en  el  informe  se  hace  aparecer  como  doB  mu 
quinicntos  cuarenta  y  cuatro  pesos  y  noventa  y  cmco  eentavos  ($2,644 
95.)  La  suma  de  fondos  de  Escuelas  derivadas  de  contribucionet  de 
Condado,  scgun  correctamente  infer mada  por  el  Tesorero  de  CondadOi 
asciende  a  cuatro  mil  seis  cientos  cineuenta  pesos  y  ocbenta  y  ocho  OM^ 
tavoB  ($4,656  88) ;  en  el  informe  bo  di6  cuenta  de  de  dos  mil  seis  cientOA;  .'^j 
cineuenta  y  tres  pesos  y  cuarenta  y  dos  eentavos  ($2,653  42).  - 

Error  en  la  suma  de  entradas,  tres  mil  ciento  cuarenta  y  siete  peaoft.Jr 
setenta  y  cuatro  eentavos  ($3,147  74) ;  en  gastos,  seis  mil  seis  oUntM^ 
veinte  y  aeiBy  cuarenta  y  nueve  eentavos  (%6^62Q  49). 
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CoDdado  elegidoa,  a  la  seccion  veinte,  Ley  do  Bscuelas  Rovisada,  cuya 
seccion  sera  extrictamente  puesta  en  vigor  el  siguiente  alio  : 

"  Seccion  20.  Si  el  Superintendente  de  Condado  faltase  de  hacer  un 
completo  y  correcto  informe  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piibliea 
de  todos  lo9  datos  requeridos  do  ser  presentados  por  ley,  perderji  la  suma 
de  cien  pesos  de  su  salario;  y  la  Junta  de  Supervisores  queda  por  la  pre- 
sente  faeultada  y  rcquerida  de  dedueir  do  el  la  suma  antedicha,  al  recibir 
informacion  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  que  dichos  re- 
tornos  no  ban  sido  hecbos." 

Cotno  remedio  para  impedir  este  sistematico  retorno  de  errores  al  De- 

I)artamento,  debe  darse  una  ley  disponiendo  que  los  Distritos  de  Escue- 
as  perderan  su  cuota  de  prorat^o  do  fondos  publicos,  siempre  que  los 
Sindicos  faltasen  de  hacer  sus  informes  de  conformidad  con  la  ley. 

Para  valvar  las  contingencias  quo  ban  resultado  durante  el  aSo,  en  con- 
secuencia  del  cambio  del  ano  Escolastico,  la  Bevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas 
COD ti one  las  siguientes  provenciones  : 

"  Seccion  7.  Siempre  que  los  rotornos  doalgun  condado,  ciudad  6  dis- 
trito  fuesen  tan  dofectuosos  quo  no  se  pudieso  facilmente  saber  la  cuota 
de  fondos  publicos  que  deba  pagarse  d  dicho  condado,  ciudad  6  distrito  ; 
el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica,  estableccr4,  segun  las  mejores 

Sruebas  que  tenga  a  su  alcanco,  los  hechos  sobre  los  cuales  deba  depen- 
er  la  cuota  de  dicho  prorat^o,  y  do  conformidad  hard  el  prorat^o." 

"  Seccion  18.  Siempre  que  los  rotornos  de  alguna  ciudad,  pueblo  6 
distrito,  sobre  los  cuales  fuese  hecho  el  prorat^o  de  los  fondos  de  Escue- 
las, fuesen  tan  defectuosos  que  no  se  pudiese  facilmente  saber  la  cuota  de 
fondos  piiblicos  que  deba  tocarle  6  pagarso  a  dicha  ciudad,  pueblo  6  dis- 
trito, el  Superintendente  de  Condado  ostablecerA,  se^un  las  mejores  prue- 
bas  que  tenga  &  su  alcanco  los  hechos  sobre  los  cuales  deba  deponder  la 
cuota  de  dicbo  prorat^o,  y  de  conformidad  hara  el  prorat^o." 

Como  estas  secciones  fueron  designadas  para  operar  temporal mente, 
recomiendo  que  scan  derogadas.  El  retonerlas  mas  tiempo  seria  ofrecer 
un  premio  a  la  neglijencia  6  descuido. 

Los  Sfndicos  doben  ser  responsables  &  los  Superintendentes  de  Conda- 
dos  por  los  rotornos  correctos  y  en  debido  tiempo,  y  el  Superintendente 
del  Estado  tiene  intencion  de  obligar  4  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado 
4  cumplir  con  el  desempefio  de  todos  sus  doberes. 


SALAKIOS  DE  SUPBRIjOlfiNDENTES  DE  CONDADO. 

Una  razon  satisfactoria  por  la  cuul  so  rotornaron  tan  llenos  de  imjjpr- 
feeciones  los  Informes  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  se  encuentra 
en  la  columna  do  sus  salaries.  La  proporcion  de  su  pa^a  anual  es  solo 
cnatro  cientos  pesos  El  Condado  do  Stanislaus  se  lleva  la  palma  de  eco- 
nomia,  pagando  veinnte  pesos  ($20)  al  afio,  6  un  peso  y  setenta  y  seis  y 
doe  tercios  de  contavo  (81  G6i)  por  mes.  Tres  condados  pagan  solamen- 
te  cien  peaoB  ($100)  por  afio  ;  treB,c\eiito  e\TiC\i«rA.«^^^%o^  ^\^>^*,  cnatro, 
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dos  cientos  pesos  (8200)  ;  uno,  irescientos  pesos ;  cuatro,  cuatro  cientos 
pesos  ($400) ;  cineo,  seis  cientos  pesos  ($600)  ;  uno,  ocho  cientos  pesos 
($800) ;  tres,  mil  pesos  ($1,000) ;  y  dos,  mil  dos  cientos  pesos  ($1,200). 

El  Dorado  y  Los  Angeles  pagan  mil  dos  cientos  pesos  ($1,200)  cada 
uno,  una  buena  compensacion  ;  JNevada,  Placer,  y  Sacramento,  cada  uno, 
mil  pesos  ($1,000.)  San  Francisco  paga  cuatro  mil  pesos  ($4,000)  por 
afio,  pero  los  empleos  de  Superintendente  de  Ciudad  y  Condado  estiin 
unidos.  El  Condado  de  Sonoma,  con  cincuenta  y  cuatro  Distritos  de  Ea- 
cuelas — el  mayor  niimero  de  cualesquier^condado  en  el  Estado — solo  paga 
ocho  cientos  pesos  $(800) ;  y  el  Condado  de  Santa  Clara,  uno  de  los  maa 
poblados  y  mas  ricos,  concede  el  magnifico  salario  de  seis  cientos  pesos 
($600.)  I  Tienen  estos  condados  algun  derecho  para  esperar  que  los  Su- 
perintendentes  dodiquen  su  tioinpo  al  empleo,  cuando  solo  pagan  loa 
sueldos  do  jornaleros?  En  cualquiera  de  esos  dos  condados  un  bom- 
bre  capaz  puode  dedicar  cada  bora  de  su  tiempo  en  sus  deberes  del  cargo, 
y  aiin  puede  faltar  de  desenipefiarlos  completamente.  No  es  admirable 
que  estos  condados  ent^n  llenos  de  casas  de  Escuelas  que  "  desgracian 
al  Estado  " — Escuelas  ornamentadas  de  cuentas  de  prorat^o,  y  las  casas 
de  Escuelas  sembradas  de  mostaza  silvestre.  Mucbos  de  los  bacendados 
en  estos  condados  no  tendrlan  a  sus  animates  de  buena  raza  en  las  casu- 
chas  donde  asisten  los  ninos  a  sus  ^'  tres  meses  de  Escuela."  El  Conda- 
do de  San  Joaquin,  con  cuarenta  y  siete  Escuelas,  paga  solo  quinientos 
cincuenta  pesos  ($550),  el  condado  de  Yolo,  solo  cuatro  cientos  pesos 
($400),  y  Yuba,  solo  quinientos  pesos  ($500.)  El  Condado  de  Butte,  con 
veinte  y  ocho  P]scuelas,  concede  el  extravagante  salario  de  cien  pesos 
($100) — una  sunia  que  no  es  suficiente  para  que  el  Superintendente  pueda 
comprar  una  muladesilla  para  poder  visitar  cada  Escuela  una  vez  al  alio. 
El  Condado  de  Contra  Costa  es  igualmente  economico,  pues  solamento 
paga  ciento  cincuenta  pesos. 

El  empleo  de  Superintendente  de  Condado  es  un  cargo  responsable. 
El  esta  requerido  de  visitar  cada  Escuela  a  lo  menos  una  vez  al  afio  y  en 
los  mas  grandes  Condados  esto  causa  algun  gasto.  El  debe  examinar  i 
los  Maestros,  convocar  y  atender  a  los  Institutos  de  Condado,  proratear 
los  fondos  de  Escuelas,  girar  libramientos  sobre  la  Tesorerla  del  Conda- 
do, y  atender  4  una  multitud  de  menores  deberes.  El  caracter  de  las 
Escuelas  en  un  Condado  depende  muchisimo  de  la  eficacia  del  Superin- 
tendente. Serfa  una  verdadera  economia  pagar  buenos  salarios  a  perso- 
nas  que  pudiesen  dedicar  todo  su  tiempo  al  empleo,  pues  entonces  B6 
desperdiciarla  menos  dinero  en  Escuelas  de  ningun  valor. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Iowa  en  esta  materia  alude  como 
sigue : 

**  Debe  tambien  recordarse  que  bay  una  Intima  coneccion,  como  prin- 
cipio  general,  entre  la  compensacion  y  calificaciones  de  un  empleado. 
Una  compensacion  nominal  parece  contemplar  calificaciones  nominalea. 
No  es  razonable  suponer  que  podemos  aaegurar  los  servicios  de  un  em- 
pleado competente  sin  una  compensacion  correspondiente.  En  este  par- 
ticular bemos  sido  mas  afortunados  %pie)  lo  que  teniamos  razon  de  esperar. 
El  empleo  6  cargo  ha  sido  bien  desempefiado  en  muchos  de  los  oonaados, 
pero  los  actuaies  ompleados  han  sido  elegidos  antes  de  haberse  reducido 
el  salario.  Sin  embargo,  mi  atencion  fue  llamada  recientemente  a  una 
excepcion  chocante.  Un  Superintendente  habia  cometido  un  error  de 
mas  de  cuarenta  y  nueve  mil  pesos  en  la  adicion  de  una  sola  columna,  por 
lo  cual  no  debemos  sorprendernos  cuando  sabemos  que  su  conii^Qi!L%^<^v<v^ 
anual  era  menos  de  cien  pesos.    Si  eap^Taxcio^  Q^<^\iOTc^eiT««i  ^"^'wyae^"^'*^'^  ^ 
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cargo  de  la  Superintendcncia,  dosempofien  y  se  encarguen  de  sus  doberes, 
debemos  remunerarles  por  ello." 

El  Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Stanislaus  moraliza  respeeto  a  su 
compensacion  eomo  sigue : 

*'  El  fu<3  pagado  el  aiio  pasado  veinte  pesos,  pero  cargara  por  este  ailo 
cien  pesos,  pero  teme  que  su  rebelde  Junta  de  Supervisores  sc  niegue  d 
pagarle,  puos  6\  es  el  linico  erapleado  Unionista  en  el  condado.  El  Jor- 
dan 68  un  caraino  muy  duro  para  viajar !  El  Secrotario  do  Condado  es 
ex-ofieio  Superintendente,  y  como  a  M  nunca  se  le  ha  pagado  nada  por 
actuar  en  clase  de  Superintendente,  no  podia  arriesgar  la  liberalidad  de 
los  Supervisores." 


INF0RME8  DE  MAESTROS  Y  SINDICOS. 

Segun  los  retornos  de  los  Superintendentos  de  Condado,  setenta  y  nue- 
ve  Maestros  dejaron  de  presentar  informes  A  esos  empleados.  La  ley 
dispone  que  a  ningun  Maestro  se  le  pagar4  su  salario  del  fondo  publico 
hasta  que  no  haya  presentado  un  complete  y  correcto  informe  d  los  Sin- 
dicos  y  Superintendente  de  Condado;  mas  los  Superintendentes,  acos- 
tumbrados  al  mode  facil  de  pasar  por  pequefieccs  como  la  de  fallar  do 
hacer  el  correspondiento  informe  permiten  que  la  ley  so  considere  una 
carta  muorta,  ordenan  el  page  del  salario  del  Maestro,  y  de  eonsiguiente 
ofrecen  un  premio  al  descuido  y  neglijencia. 

Los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  de  eiento  veinte  distritos,  6  una  s^ptima  parte 
del  total  niimoro  en  el  Estado,  no  bici6ron  sus  respectivos  informes.  En 
algunos  cases,  los  estados  de  finanzas  que  los  Sindicos  faltaron  de  sumi- 
nistar  fueron  llenados  con  aproximaciones  no  muy  exactas,  y  on  muches 
otros  las  dojdron  en  bianco,  con  la  cxcepcion  del  guarismo  "3  "  inserto 
en  la  columna  *']Siimero  de  meses  calcndarios  que  estuve  abierta  la  Es- 
cuela,"  conjoturando  apenas  le  suficiente  para  asegurar  el  prorat^o  del 
Estado,  y  salvar  4  los  distritos  que  habian  faltado,  de  la  pena  tan  bien 
merecida.  El  Superintendente  del  Estado  no  tiene  sino'  recuerdos  desa- 
gradables  de  las  molestias,  importunidades,  y  largas  boras  de  trabajos 
mucho  despuos  de  media  neche  por  dos  semanas  consecutivas,  y  no  aten- 
dera  &  las  suplicas  becbas  por  afligidos  Sindicos  para  obtener  prorat^os 
suplementarios,  quienesinvariablemente  tiencn  miles  de  buenas  y  suficien- 
tos  razones  por  haber  faltado  de  cumplir  con  sus  deberes.  Recomiendo 
que  80  decrete  una  ley  apremiante  rotirando  todos  los  fondos  publicos  a 
todos  los  distritos  cuyos  Sindicos  faltasen  de  dar  cuenta  de  sus  rentas  y 
gastos.  Si  de  osta  manera  se  tratase  a  una  docena  de  distritos  so  asegura- 
ria  el  que  eada  Junta  de  Sindicos  en  el  Estado  presentase  en  debido 
tiempo  su  informe  ;  y  unos  cuantes  cientos  de  pesos  rebajados  de  los 
salaries  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  efectuaria  la  "  adicion  "  de 
BUS  columnas  de  conformidad  con  la  ley. 
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SINDICOS  DB  DISTEITOS  DE  ESCUBLA. 

Kn  virtud  de  la  Revisada  Ley  de  Eftcuelas,  los  Sindicos  son  olegidos 
por  cl  t6rniino  de  tres  ano8.  Bs  un  asunto  de  admiracion  y  sorpresa  quo 
esta  simple  diBposicion  para  el  adelanto  de  los  intereses  do  las  Bscuelas 
no  ha^'a  sido  pensado  y  adoptado  hacen  anos.  Los  males  del  antiguo 
sisteina  de  elecciones  anuales,  bien  claro  se  manifiestan. 

Se  reqiiiere,  a  lo  menos  un  ailo  para  que  cualquier  ciudadano  de  media- 
nos  conocientos,  comprenda  y  se  haga  familiar  con  los  deberes  del  cargo, 
y  tun  Inego  como  principia  a  desempenar  bien  sus  obligaciones,  se  lo  des- 
poja  del  empleo  y  se  coloca  en  su  lugar  a  un  aprendiz  para  que  se  ponga 
a  practicar.  Cada  Junta  nueva  tiene  que  emplear  su  Maestro  favorito,  y 
el  antiijcuo  Maestro  se  v6  obli<]:ado  a  cniitrrar  anualmente  a  otro  cliraa. 
Una  Junta  emplda  una  Macstra ;  la  siguiente  desea  que  sea  Maestro. 
No  lleviindose  ningun  registro,  cada  Junta  se  guia  por  tradieion  para 
coniprender  los  aetos  de  la  precedente.  Todas  las  pequeiias  discordiasy 
csearamuzas  del  distrito  de  Escuela  eoncluyen  en  un  pleito  anual  ante  la 
urna  electoral.  El  Maestro  no  tiene  ningun  aliciente  para  cumplir  fiel- 
nionte  con  su  dober,  pues  la  ^*  Nueva  Junta"  no  sube  nada  de  61  ni  tam- 
poco  le  importa  saberlo.  Si  por  casualidad  el  Maestro  ha  ofendido  ^ 
algun  padre  fastidioso  por  observar  una  disciplina  favorable,  y  la  ''Jun- 
ta" le  sostuvo,  la  "  siguiente  eleccion  "  decide  dela  suerte  de  ambos.  La 
mitad  de  los  Distritos  de  Escuela  estiin  sufriendo  actualmente  do  las 
'^  partes  "  y  las  enormidades  engendradas  por  este  sistema. 

kSegun  estii  ahora  constituida,  la  Junta  tendrd  siempre  una  mayorfa  do 
miembros  perfectamente  familiares  con  la  rutina  del  deber  del  empleo; 
un  buen  Maestro  ocupani  el  puesto  permanente  y  pocos  '•  favoritos  "  y 
••  parientes  "  tendran  alqjamiento  en  las  Escuelas.  Se  llevara  un  registro 
de  j)rocediniientos ;  se  llevard  un  registro  de  las  finanzas  ;  se  presenta- 
ran  los  informes  en  debido  tiempo.  Los  Sindicos  se  familiarizaran  con 
la  I^ey  de  Escuelas ;  se  cometeran  muy  pocos  errores  ;  pocos  Maestros 
perdenin  su  salario  ;  los  buenos  Maestros  serjin  mejor  apreciados ;  los 
malos  perderan  sus  ocupaciones ;  y  un  mejor  estado  de  cosas  prevaleco- 
ra  en  general.  La  importancia  de  los  deberes  de  los  Sindicos  no  puedo 
apreeiarse  demasiado.  Hlllos  son  los  agentes  ejecutivos  del  pueblo,  y  los 
exponentes  de  sus  deseos.  Deben  ser  personas  capaces  de  amoldar  ol 
sentimiento  publico  del  distrito.  Todos  los  esfuerzos  del  Estado,  los  del 
Superintendente  de  Lislriiccion  Publica  y  de  los  Superintendentos  do 
Condado,  el  los  puedon  hacerlos  do  ninguna  utilidad.  Sus  facultados  y 
deberes  son  numerosos  y  variados.  Ellos  invierten  todo  el  dinero  recau- 
dado  de  contribuciones  por  el  Estado,  condado  y  distrito,  y  cuentae  do 
proratt»o  para  uso  de  las  Escuelas ;  empleau  y  despiden  los  Maestros ; 
provcen  niapas,  pizarrones,  muebles  y  aparatos  de  Escuelas;  preparan 
pianos  para  las  casas  de  Escuelas;  admiten  6  expelen  a  los  pupilos;  pro- 
vcen libros  para  los  niSos  indigentes ;  iijan  la  cuota  de  cuentas  de  pro- 
rateo  ;  imi)onon  y  recaudan  contribuciones  de  distritos ;  fijan  la  cuota 
del  salario  de  Maestros ;  nombran  los  Empadronadores  de  Escuelas ;  visi- 
tan  las  Escuelas  y  hacen  los  informes  sooro  los  que  estan  fundados  los 
retornos  hochos  por  los  Superintendentesde  Condado  al  Superintendonto 
de  Instruccion  Publica.  Si  6llos  prefiereu  emplear  un  Maestro  incompo- 
tente  y  sin  estudios,  se  desperdicia  el  dinero  publico.  Si  construyen  una 
casa  de  Escuelas,  bajo  un  mal  plan,  mal  ventilada  d  mal  consU'vx.vda.^^^-^- 
manece  por  muchos  aflos,  como  un  mouumewVo  ^^  «\\\\vj.<:»\sv>^'«iV^^viSa..  '^^?^^ 
con8traycn  ninguna,  los  ninos  ocupau  cViozol^  (\yiLQk  '^  si^^^^vsfcvjww  v^'Si^'v^'s^^^ 
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Si  reducen  lofl  ealarios  de  los  Maestros  a  los  sueldos  de  un  jornalero  co- 
mun,  no  se  puede  evitar.  Si  no  toman  modidas  para  imponer  la  contri- 
bucion  de  distrito,  los  ninos  qaedan  sin  aprender,  6  aprendon  solo  a  nie- 
dias.  Si  ^llos  creen  que  un  valde  viejo  para  agua,  un  magullado Jarre  de 
lata,  una  escoba  vieja,  son  todos  los  aparatos  que  necesita  una  Escuela, 
el  Maestro  tiene  que  perder  la  niitad  de  su  trabajo  por  falta  de  los  nece- 
ftarios  para  la  educacion.  Si  se  niegan  &  sostener  al  Maestro,  este  tiene 
que  empaear  su  cama  y  raarcharse.  Si  hacen  informes  incorrectos,  no 
pueden  corregirse  on  ninguna  otra  parte.  Si  no  hacen  los  retornos,  el 
distrito  pierde  su  parte  a  los  fondos  publicos,  4  los  ninos  se  les  roba  su 
derecho,  y  por  ello  no  hay  pen  a  fijada. 

J  Es  pues  el  erapl6o  de  Sindico  de  Escuela  de  pequeiia  importancia  ? 
iNo  es  que  requiere  buen  juicio,  sentido  comun,  experiencia, y  antetodo, 
una  f(S  verdadera  en  nuestro  sistema  Americano  de  Escuelas  Pdblicas  ? 


EEVLSADA  LEY  DE  ESCUELAS. 

Durante  la  dltima  sesion  de  la  Legislatura,  la  Comision  del  Senado 
Bobre  Educacion  refirid  el  asunto  de  revisar  y  codificarla  ley  de  Escuelas 
al  Superintendento  de  Instruccion  Piiblica.  Este  empleado  tiene  placer 
en  reconocer  los  importantes  servicios  prestados  por  el  Senor  Alexander 
G.  Abell,  y  el  Sefior  Daniel  J.  Thomas,  de  Sacramento.  Las  secciones 
treinta  y  siete,  treinta  y  ocho.  treinta  y  nueve,  y  cuarenta,  concerniente 
hk  la  avaluacion  y  rocaudacion  de  contribuciones  de  distrito,  y  cucntas  do 
prorat^o,  fueron  redactadas  por  el  Sefior  Thomas  y  muy  pocas  person  as 
podran  evadir  el  pago  de  las  contribuciones  de  Escuelas  en  razon  do  de- 
fecto  en  la  ley. 

Las  principales  enmiendas  y  nuevas  adiciones  pueden  brevemente  rea- 
Bumirse  como  sigue : 

Primero — Cambio  del  aiio  Escolastico,  haciendo  que  el  nuovo  afio  fina- 
lize en  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto,  on  lugar  del  treinta  y  uno  do  Octubre, 
de  manera  que  el  Informe  del  Superintendento  do  Instruccion  Piiblica 
pueda  ser  presentado  a  la  Legislatura  al  abrir  sus  sesiones  en  Diciembre. 

Segundo — Una  disposicion  requiriendo  al  Superintendento,  a  costo  del 
Estado,  suministrar  un  Ecgistro  de  Escuela  a  cada  Escuela  en  el  Estado. 

Tercero — Eequiriendo  al  Superintendento,  a  lo  menos  durante  cuatro 
mescs  en  el  ano,  visitar  las  Escuelas  en  diferentes  partes  del  Estado,  asis- 
tir  a  los  Institutos  de  Condado,  y  arengar  a  las  asambl^as  piiblicas  sobre 
asuntos  relatives  d  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas;  y  provoyendo  al  pago  de  los 
Tiages. 

Cuarto — Derogando  la  restriccion  quo  prohibe  al  Superintendento  de 
Condado,  do  ocupar  el  empire  y  onseflar  en  la  Escuela  al  mismo  tiempo. 

Quinto — Disposicion  para  la  asignacion  anual  de  ciento  cincuenta  pesos 
($160)  del  Fondo  General  do  Condado,  para  pagar  los  gastos  de  los  Ins- 
titutes de  Maestros  de  Condado. 

Sexto — Disponiendo  que  el  empire  de  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  dure  tres 
afios  en  lugar  de  uno,  segun  dntes,  y  proveyendo  4  la  eleccion  de  un 
Sindico  anualmente. 

S6ptimo — Declarando  la  Junta  de  Sindicos  en  una  oorporacion,  con  fa- 
enltad  para  traap&sar  6  recibir  propiodad. 
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Octavo — Concediendo  facaltad  a  los  Sindicos  para  unir  distritos  conti- 
guo8  con  el  objoto  de  establccer  Escuelas  do  Union. 

Noveno — Proveyendo  una  ley  apremianto  para  la  avaluaciony  recauda- 
eion  de  coutribueiones  do  distritos  para  odifiear  6  para  el  sost^n  de  las 
Escuelas. 

Dicimo — Proveyendo  a  la  recaudacion  de  cuentas  prorateadas. 

UmUcimo — Autorizando  4  los  Sindicos  estableeer  Escuelas  de  Union 
para  Gramdtica  en  beneficio  de  los  adelantados  pupilos  en  distritos  con- 
tiguos. 

DuoiUcimo — Autorizando  a  la  Junta  Exarainadora  del  Estado  expedir 
*•  Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado,"  valida  por  seis  afios ;  tambien, 
Certificados  del  Estado  de  primer  grado,  vdlido  por  cuatro  afios ;  y  se- 
gundo  y  tercer  grado,  valido  por  dos  aiios. 

Dicinw  tervero — Autorizando  fi  las  Juntas  Examinadoras  de  Condado  el 
expedir  certificados  de  primer  grado  por  dos  afios.  y  segundo  grado  per 
un  aflo,  con  facultad  para  renovarlo  sin  ser  necesario  pasar  nuevo  exd- 
men.  Tambien,  autorizando  a  lbs  Suporintendentes  de  Condado  el  ex- 
pedir certificados  temporales,  y  proveyendo  el  pago  de  Maestros  que 
constituyen  las  Juntas  Examinadoras  de  Condado. 

Diciino  cuarto — Dando  facultad  a  la  Juiita  de  Educacion  del  Estado, 
para  prescribir  y  adoptar  una  s^rie  uniforme  de  libros  de  Escuelas,  y  re- 
quiriendo  que  scan  usados  en  todas  las  escuelas  del  Estado,  excepto  en  las 
do  ciudades  incorporadas  bajo  ladiroccion  do  Juntas  do  Educacion  locales. 

La  Kevisada  Ley  ha  sido  recibida  con  general  satisfaccion,  y  aumen- 
tara  mucho  la  eficacia  delas  Escuelas.  Kespecto  a  algunas  otras  enmien- 
das  y  nuevas  disposiciones,  bar6  referencia  de  el  las  por  extenso  en  otra 
parte  de  esto  infurme. 


INSTITUTO  DE  MAESTROS  DEL  ESTADO. 

En  el  mes  do  Febrero  do  mil  ocho  cientossosonta  y  tres,  el  Superinten- 
dente  expidio  una  circular  convocando  para  ol  cuatro  de  Marzo  un  Inti- 
tuto  del  Estado  en  la  Ciudad  do  San  Francisco,  la  que  fu6  remitida  ji  cada 
empleado  do  Escuelas  en  cl  Estado.  Las  ventajas  originadas  de  los  Ins- 
titutos  so  manifiestan  como  sigue  : 

*^  Ningnn  evento  en  la  bistoria  do  la  educacion  en  los  Estados  Unidos 
ha  probado  s6r  tan  llono  do  bcn^ficos  rosultados  como  la  organizacion  de 
Institutos  y  Convenciones.  No  tienen  por  objeto  sustituir  las  Escuelas 
Normalca,  ni  tampoco  para  educar  a  los  Maestros  en  su  profesion  ;  sin 
embargo  sirve  y  dan  por  rosultado  mojorara  aquellos  quo  temporalmente 
so  ban  dedicado  a  la  profesion,  suministrando  a  aquellos  que  no  conoeen 
el  sistema  del  mejor  m^todo  de  instruccion,  como  tambien  promueven  a 
aumentar  la  eficioncia  de  los  Maestros  de  profesion. 

"  Los  ejercicios  do  un  Institute  prosentan  una  vista  de  los  objetos  rela- 
tivos  al  propio  modo  de  coniunicar  la  instruccion,  dan  &  conoeer  la  ultima 
informacion  respecto  al  progreso  do  la  educacion  en  nuestro  propio  pais, 
como  tambien  en  otros,  y  proporcionan  la  ocasion  para  que  los  Maestros 
de  experioncia  presenten  sns  miras  pr&cticas,  las  que  no  pueden  obtenerse 
de  los  libros.  Los  mejoros  ponsamientos  y  mojores  couoQ.\\s\\W!wVi^^^\s»«. 
Maestros  mas  originales  se  dan  k  conocw  y  %^  ^«^wc^^tv  ^  ^qtc^s^ws^w-oN^ 
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para  bnscar  su  camino  lomejorque  pnedan.  Muy  a  menudo  me  be  admi- 
rado  que  nuestros  ninos  salgan  de  la  Esouela  sabiendo  la  mitad  de  lo  que 
saben.  Si  no  fuese  por  el  conoeimiento  que  se  adquiore  en  la\edueaeion 
practica  de  la  vida,  nadie  podria  prev^er  que  los  resultados  de  nuestro 
sistema  de  educacion  serian  mas  deplorables  de  lo  que  son/' 

B.  G.  Norlbrop,  el  en6rgieo  Agente  de  Escuelas  de  Massachusetts, 
dice : 

"En  la  qufmiea,  en  las  artes  j  agricultura,  experimentos  aunque  cos- 
tosos  son  4  menudo  necesarios  y  titiles.  Perseverantes  pruebas  y  repeti- 
das  faltas  comunmente  preceden  y  algunas  veces  sugieron  invenciones 
valiosas.  Pero  de  todos  los  experimentos,  el  mas  iniltil,  costoso  y  sin 
provecho,  y  sin  embargo  el  mas  comun,  es  la  prdctica  de  colocar  una 
mano  en  la  rueda  anualmente,  6  ail^  dos  veces  al  afio,  en  nuestras  casas 
de  Escuelas.  Cuando  pasaba  por  "  Hurl  Gate,"  en  una  borrasca,  hace 
algunos  meses,  observe  cuaiito  se  aquietaban  las  aprebensiones  de  los 
pasageros  timidos  con  la  simple  relacion  :  '  Nuestro  buen  Capitan  ha  pa- 
sado  con  seguridad  este  Estrecho  durante  cuarenta  afios.'  La  seguridad 
de  que  una  mano  experimentada  guiara  el  timon,  a  la  vez  inspiraba  segu- 
ridad y  confianza.  Pero  si  por  lafalzaeconomfa,  preocupacion,  caprieho 
6  favoritismo,  se  colocasen  k  nuevos  Capitanes  6  Pilotos  dos  veces  al  aSo 
al  mando  de  nuestros  nobles  "  Vapores  tie  Estrcchos,"  cuan  pronto  serfan 
condenados  y  abandonados  por  el  pflblico  indignado-  Y  no  obstante,  no 
son  pocos  los  Agentes  en  nuestros  Distritos  que  por  mero  caprieho,  6 
puntillo,  6  mas  a  menudo  por  un  declarado  nepotismo,  practican  un  sis- 
toma  de  carabio  de  Maestros,  el  cual  introduce  confusion,  desperdicio, 
debilidad,  desaliento,  y  con  frecuencia  retrogradacion,  en  lugar  de  siste- 
ma,  economfa,  eficacia  y  progrcso.  Esto  ^s  el  origen  prolifico  de  los  mas 
s^rios  defectos  que  actualmente  entropiezan  la  utilidad  de  nuestras  Escu- 
elas. Yerdad  es  que  ha  habido  un  adelanto  animado  por  algunos  afios 
respecto  a  la  permanencia  de  Maestros.  Pero  mi  propia  observacion  me 
convence  que  es  muy  urgente  un  progreso  mayor  a  este  respecto. 

"  El  Maestro  por  cierto  tiompo  ocupa  el  lugar  del  padre,  i  Y  qu6  resul- 
tados pudieran  realizarse  en  la  familia  donde  semi-anualmente  se  invis- 
tiese  a  algun  padrastro  6  madrastra  de  la  autoridad  parental?  Elcuadro 
de  la  anarquia  y  desunion  que  ^sta  pregunta  sugiere  no  es  necesario  aquf 
descubrirlo.  ^Es  acaso  el  mal  de  menos  trascendencia  en  laEscuela  que 
lo  que  seria  en  cl  hogar  ?  Cual  seria  el  resultado  de  un  cambio  semi- 
anual  de  Depondientes  y  Tenedores  de  Libros  en  nuestras  casas  mercan- 
tiles,  6  de  Agentes  y  Superintendentes  en  nuestras  fdbricas,  ode  Financie- 
ros  en  nuestras  casas  de  banco,  6  do  Capitanes  en  nuestros  buques  6  Co- 
mandantes  do  nuestros  buques  blindados,  6  de  Doctores  en  nuestras  fami- 
lias,  6  de  Pastores  en  nuestras  Parroquias  ?  Los  hombres  inteligentes 
nunca  cometen  semojantes  errorcs  en  asuntos  do  negocios,  aunque  seme- 
jantes  cambios  frecuentes  serian  menos  dosastrosos  A  las  empresas  del 
mundo  que  lo  que  son  a  los  mejores  intereses  de  las  Escuelas.  Mientras 
que  el  pais  lamenta  la  triste  p^rdida  de  vidas  y  tesoro  por  los  frecuentes 
oambios  de  los  Comandantes  de  nuestros  ej^rcitos,  que  no  negu^mos  tam- 
bien  el  valor  de  la  experiencia  en  los  mas  vitales  intereses  confiados  & 
nuestro  cargo  en  el  hogar — la  direccion  de  nuestros  niflos." 

El  Honorable  Newton  Bateraan,  de  Illinois,  dice  : 

^'  Cuando  eonsideramos  cuan  impoTtaiite  ^^  <^  ^\^Tiv^tk\.o  ^^  ^^ermafieficui 
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para  el  buen  6xito  de  cualqaier  vocacion  6  profesion,  nos  preparamos  para 
estimar  la  magnitud  del  mal.  Toina  algun  tiempo  para  los  Maestros  y 
pupilos  llegar  a  conocerse  el  uno  al  otro,  y  hasta  que  esto  no  suoedo,  nin- 
guno  de  ^lios  se  halla  en  propio  estado  para  trabajar  eon  eficacia.  Todo 
Maestro  debe  estudiar  con  empeflo  el  caracter,  disposicion  y  aptitudes 
de  BUB  discipulos,  pues  de  ninguna  otra  manera  puedo  mas  bien  adaptar 
los  requisitos  y  fuerza  de  disciplina  de  la  Escuela  &  cada  uno  de  eilos. 
Mas  esto  requiere  tiempo.  Los  Maestros  tambien  difi6ren  en  sus  m6to- 
dos  do  instruccion,  principios  de  gobierno,  y  manera  general  de  conduoir 
&  los  nines ;  y  cuando  estos  llegan  a  familiarizarse  con  la  conducta  de  un 
Maestro  particular  en  todos  estos  respeclos,  la  transicion  a  otro  de  dife- 
rente  y  quizas  de  principios  y  practica  opuesta,  no  puede  menos  que  ser 
detrimental,  aunque  el  nuevo  Maestro  fuese  mas  competente  que  el  an- 
tiguo.  Tambien  es  muy  importante  que  los  pupilos  abriguen  sentimien- 
tos  de  confianza,  respeto,  y  afeccion  por  su  Maestro ;  mas  todo  esto  no 
nace  en  un  dia/* 


ASISTENCIA  A  INSTITUTOS. 

El  niimcro  de  Maestros  que  asistieron  al  Instituto  del  Estado  asciende 
a  tres  cientos  ocbo,  aunque  el  niimero  registrado  en  el  Instituto  mani- 
fiesta  exceder  cuatro  cientos.  Dos  cientos  cuarenta  y  dos  Maestros  asis- 
tieron a  los  Institutos  de  Condado.  El  numero  de  Maestros  a  quienes  se 
les  concedio  paga  por  su  tiempo  empleado  en  asistir  a  los  Institutes,  sola- 
mente  asciende  d  ochenta  y  seis.  Los  Sindicos  inteligentes,  liberales  y 
perspieaces,  que  mandaron  a  sus  Maestros  a  la  Escuela  y  que  les  conco- 
dieron  salario  mientras  so  hallaban  en  ella,  deben  inscribirsesus  nombres 
sobre  el  honorifico  rol  de  un  Instituto.  En  el  Estado  de  Nueva  York,  el 
ano  pasado,  novecientoscincuentay  cuatro  Maestros  asistieron  a  los  Ins- 
titutos de  Condado,  y  ocbo  mil  seis  cientos  sesenta  y  cinco  pesos  ($8,665) 
fueron  pagados  por  el  Estado  para  atoncion  de  ellos.  Los  Maestros  que 
asisten  a  los  Institutos,  en  todos  los  cases  se  les  debe  continuar  el  page 
de  sus  salaries  mientras  que  atienden  a  dicbos  Institutos.  Los  oficiales 
y  soldados  que  asistieron  a  los  ejercicios  de  los  campamentos  se  les  con- 
cedi<5  paga  y  sus  gastos  de  viage,  ^  porqu^  pues  debe  esperarse  que  los 
Maestros  paguen  sus  propios  gastos  y  pierdan  ademas  su  tiempo  en  la 
Escuela?  Los  Institutos  son  campos  de  ejercicios  para  los  Maestros,  y 
si  los  Sindicos  desean  tcner  las  Blscuelas  bien  dirigidas,  deben  dar  a  los 
Maestros  siete  dias  de  raciones  y  mandarlos  al  campo. 


INFORMES  DE  SUPERINTENDENTES  DE  CONDADOS. 

A  consecuencia  del  cambio  del  aSo  Escol^stico,  requiriendo  los  infor- 
mes  dos  meses  mas  temprano  que  antes,  la  eleccion  de  dos  Juntas  do 
Sindicos  de  Escuelas — una  en  Abril,  la  otra  en  Agosto — el  cambio  de  f6r- 
mulas,  y  la  revision  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas,  segun  podia  esperarse,  los 
retornos  de  los  varies  empleados  de  Escuelas  ban  estado  bastante  irre^^a- 
lares,  y  el  afio  qaedar&  marcado  como  un  -j^tVo^o  ^<b  Vt^\w^\vi\w!i.  Xi«^ 
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Sindicos  y  Maestros  de  Escuelas  se  tardaron  tan  to  en  hacor  bus  retornos, 
que  lo8  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  no  pudieron  conseguir  el  material 
para  hacer  &  tiempo  sus  informes.  El  veinte  de  Setiembre,  el  tiempo 
pequerido  por  la  ley  para  presentar  bus  informes  a  esta  oficina,  solo  un 
informe,  el  del  Condado  de  Mono,  habia  sido  recibido ;  y  como  ese  Con- 
dado  solo  dio  euenta  de  una  Escuela,  el  informe  no  eontenia  mucho  tra- 
bajo.  En  el  primero  de  Octubre,  media  docena  de  CondadoB  babian 
presentado  sus  informes.  Los  otros  Uegaron  tropezando  k  la  oficina 
entre  el  primero  y  veinte  de  Octubre,  excepto  aquellos  de  los  coodados 
de  Santa  Cruz  y  Monterey,  los  que  se  recibieron  el  dia  veinte  y  dos  de 
Octubre. 

Como  la  ley  dispone  que  el  Informe  del  Superintendente  delnstrxiccion 
Piiblica  sea  presentado  al  Gobernador  en  el  primero  de  Noviembro,  una 
gmn  cantidad  de  trabajo  ba  sido  impuesto  sobre  el  Departamento  y  con 
la  neccsidad  de  ser  ejecutado  en  muy  pocos  dias.  El  trabajo  de  compilar 
y  corregir  las  estadisticas  hubiera  ocupado  al  Superintendente  y  Escri- 
biente,  trabajando  durante  las  boras  comunes  de  negocios,  a  lo  menos  un 
m^s  de  empleo  active.  Ha  sido  concluido  trabajando  nocbo  y  dia,  y  em- 
pleando  un  gran  numero  de  escribientes  adicionales. 

A  la  fecha  presente,  (veinte  y  cuatro  de  Octubre)  aiSn  no  se  ban  reci- 
bido los  informes  suplementarios  de  los  Condados  de  Sutter  y  SoDoma. 
Los  Tesorcros  de  Condados  tambien  ban  estado  atrazados.  Despues  de 
repetidas  cartas  importunas,  se  consiguieron  los  informes  de  todos  los 
Condados,  excepto  de  Sierra,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Merced  y  Del 
Korte. 

La  condicion  en  la  cual  la  mayor  parte  estos  informes  Uegaron  a  OBte 
Departamento  no  puede  decirse  que  fu6  del  todo  satisfactoria.  En  un 
gran  numero,  tanto  de  Tesoreros  y  Superintendentes,  no  se  dieron  los 
"totales," — la  obra  de  adicion  fu^  dejada  para  que  la  desempefiase  el  Su- 
perintendente del  Estado.  \ 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  no  tiene  motives  para  saber  cuan  cor- 
rectas  estaban  las  estadisticas  trasladadas  por  los  Superintendentes  de 
Condados  de  los  informes  de  los  Empadronadores,  Maestros  y  Sindicos ; 
pero  con  unas  cuantas  bonorables '  excepciones,  la  adicion  de  las  varias 
columnas,  despues  de  colocarse  los  guarismos  en  el  informe,  fueron  becbos 
en  violacion  de  todas  las  reglas  establecidas  en  la  Aritm^tiea  de  Pike, 
Daboll,  6  Eaton.  Tan  inciertos  eran  la  mayoria  de  los  informes,  que  fu6 
necesario  repasar  la  adicion  do  cuda  guarismo  y  columna  de  todos  ^llos. 
Los  informes  do  los  Condados  de  Sacramento,  Sonoma,  Amador,  Marin, 
San  Francisco,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  y  San  Mateo,  generalmente  esta- 
ban correctos.  y  bien  becbos,  y  on  algunos  seis  u  ocno  de  los  otros,  los 
errores  eran  pequenos. 

En  un  informe  de  adicion,  de  treinta  y  ocho  columnas,  solo  ocbo  esta- 
ban correctas.  La  suma  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado  que  fue  pro- 
rateada  a  ese  condado  asciende  a  cuatro  mil  cuarentay  un  pesos  y  diez  y 
ocho  centavos  ($4,041  18) ;  en  el  informe  se  hace  aparecer  como  dofl  rail 
quinientos  cuarenta  y  cuatro  pesos  y  noventa  y  cinco  centavos  ($2,544 
95.)  La  suma  de  fondos  de  Escuelas  derivadas  do  contribuciones  de 
Condado,  sogun  correctamente  informada  por  el  Tesorero  de  Condado, 
asciende  a  cuatro  mil  seis  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  y  ochenta  y  ocho  cen- 
tavos ($4,656  88)  ;  en  el  informe  se  did  euenta  de  de  dos  mil  seis  cientos 
cincuenta  y  tres  pesos  y  cuarenta  y  dos  centavos  ($2,653  42). 

Error  en  la  suma  de  entradas,  tres  mil  ciento  cuarenta  y  siete  pesos  y 
setenta  y  cuatro  centavos  ($3,147  74)  ;  en  gastos,  seis  mil  seis  cientos 
veinte  y  seiay  cuarenta  y  nueve  centavos  ($6^626  49). 
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Un  Superintendente  do  Condado  liace  rotorno,  bajo  el  ODcabezamiento 
'•  Kumero  do  niiios  que  asistca  a  las  Esciielas  Piiblicas,"  "  Ninguno — 
vucacion."  Otro  informa  que  un  distrito  ha  tenido  abierta  la  Eseuela 
veinte  y  dos  mcses  calcndarioB  on  el  aflo  Escolastico  de  diez  meses ;  y 
varias  Escuelas,  so  informa  por  varios  Condados  do  habcr  ostado  abiertas 
once  meses.  Una  tabla  do  *'  Errores  y  variaeiones,"  que  ee  encueutra 
ontre  las  Tablas  Estadisticas,  manifiesta  la  manera  descuidada  de  hacor 
los  retornos  niojor  de  lo  quo  cualquicr  eomentario  pudiese  expresarlo. 
Se  reoomionda  que  sea  cuidadosamente  examinada  por  todos  los  intere- 
sadoa. 

Pareee  ser  un  asunto  bastantc  simple  informar  eorrectamenle  la  **  Suma 
del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  recibida  del  Estado/'  pues  el  prorat^o  se  hace 
scmi-anualmente,  y  se  remiten  extraetos  impresos  a  los  Superintendontes 
y  Tesoreros  de  Condados ;  sin  embargo,  al  darse  cuenta  de  esta  suma, 
solo  doce  Superintendontes  do  Condados  la  informan  correctamente — 
errores  desdo  cion  pesos  (8100)  hasta  (81.500)  se  ban  cometido.  Veinte 
y  eineo  Tesoreros  de  Condado  int'ormaii  la  suiua  correctamente,  y  las  va- 
riaeiones de  otros  en  mucbos  easos  son  pequenas.  Es  de  presumirse  que 
los  8u)>erintondentos  de  Condado  deben  conooer  la  suma  de  Ibndos  de 
Eseuela  recaudados  de  contribucionos  de  condado;  sin  embargo,  treinta 
y  cineo  varian  de  la  suma  informada  por  los  Tesoreros,  y  en  algunos 
eases,  hasta  la  suma  de  mil  pesos  (81,000.) 

Como  los  Tesoreros  de  Condado  informan  al  Superintendente  de  Con- 
dado la  suma  de  contribucion  de  Escuelas  del  Condado,  y  el  Superinten- 
dente la  proratea  entre  los  distritos,  el  infornie  de  estos  dos  empleados 
debia  oxiatamente corresponder.  ^  Cuando  se  cometen  tales  equivocacio- 
nes.  qu<3  certeza  puode  haber  de  que  el  dinero  es  correctamente  proratea- 
do  d  los  distritos  del  Condado  ? 

Al  formarse  el  estado  de  rentas  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas,  ''  el  prora- 
t6o  del  Kstado  "  ha  sido  tornado  de  los  registros  del  Departamcnto  ;  ^'  Su- 
ma recibida  de  contribiiciones  de  Condados,"  del  informo  del  Tesorero 
de  Condado,  cuantlo  este  ha  sido  hecho  ;  ''  Suma  recibida  de  contribucio- 
cioncii  de  distritos  y  de  cueiitas  prorateadas."  del  informc  del  Superin- 
tendente de  Condado,  y  el  total  de  las  rentas  6  entradas,  de  la  adicion  de 
estas  partidas.  La  suma  de  rentas  segun  fu^  hecha  de  estos  corrogidos 
retornos  asciende  a  quinientos  ocbcnta  y  un  mil  cincuenta  y  cinco  pesos 
(8581,055)  ;  suma  segun  retornada  en  columnas  de  '*  totales,"  por  Super- 
intendontes de  Condado,  quinientos  cincuenta  mil  ciento  un  pesos  (550,- 
101)  ;  suma  de  adicion  corregidado  '  partidas"  sobre  inforraes  de  Super- 
intendontes de  Condado,  quinientos  sesenta  y  tres  rail  veinte  y  dos  pesos 
(8563,022;. 

El  informo  de  gastos  fue  nocesariamente  tornado  onteramente  de  los 
informes  de  los  Superintendontes.  La  suma  retornada  en  las  columnas 
de  totales  .segun  afiadida  por  los  Superintendontes  de  Condado,  asciende  a 
cuatro  ciontos  sesenta  y  seis  mil,  quinientos  cuarentay  dos  pesos  (8466,- 
542)  ;  la  correcta  adicion  do  todas  las  columnas  en  los  informes  da  euatro 
eientot^  ochenta  y  cuatro  mil.  tres  ciontos  setenta  y  seis  pesos  ('8484,376.) 
El  balance  existente  en  caja  al  fin  doT  aiio  Escolastico,  el  treinta  y  uno 
dy  Agosto,  segun  los  informes  corregidos,  asciende  a  noventa  y  seis  mil 
pesos  (896,000) ;  segun  informado  por  los  Superintendontes  de  Condado  a 
ciento  diez  mil  pesos  (8110,000;)  por  Tesoreros  do  Condado  a  ciento  dioz 
y  sioto  mil  pesos  (8117,000.  Los  Sindicos  en  parte  tionen  la  culpa,  pero 
no  son  responsables  por  errores  hechos  on  las  adiciones. 

Que  me  sea  pormitido  Uamar  la  atencion  de  loa  a\x^^x\x\\.^TA^\!^.^'^  ^^ 
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Condado  elegidos,  i  la  seccion  vcinte,  Ley  de  Escaelas  Revisada,  cuya 
seccion  sera  extrietamente  puesta  en  vigor  el  siguiente  aiio  : 

"Seccion  20.  Si  cl  Superintendente  de  Condado  faltase  de  hacer  un 
completo  y  correcto  inforine  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica 
de  todo8  lo8  datos  requeridos  de  sor  presentadoa  por  ley,  perderA  la  suma 
de  cien  pesos  do  su  salario;  y  la  Junta  de  Supervisores  queda  por  la  pre- 
sente  facultada  y  requerida  de  deducir  de  el  la  suma  antedicha,  al  recibir 
informacion  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  que  dichos  re- 
tornoB  no  ban  sido  hechos." 

Como  remedio  para  impedir  este  sistcmatico  retorno  de  errores  al  De- 

f)artamento,  debe  darse  una  ley  disponiendo  que  los  Distritos  de  Escue- 
as  perderan  su  cuota  de  prorat^o  do  fondos  publicos,  siempre  que  los 
Sfndicos  faltasen  de  hacer  sus  informes  de  conformidad  con  la  ley. 

Para  valvar  las  contingencias  que  ban  resultado  durante  el  aiio,  en  con- 
secuencia  del  carabio  del  afio  Escolastico,  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas 
coDtiene  las  siguientes  prevenciones  : 

"Seccion  7.  Siempre  que  los  retornos  dealgun  condado,  ciudad  6  dis- 
trito  fuesen  tan  defectuosos  que  no  se  pudieso  facilmente  saber  la  cuota 
de  fondos  publicos  que  dcba  pagarse  d  dicbo  condado,  ciudad  6  distrito ; 
el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica,  establecera,  segun  las  mcjores 

Sruebas  que  tenga  a  su  aleance,  los  hechos  sobre  los  cuales  deba  depen- 
er  la  cuota  de  dicbo  prorat^o,  y  de  conformidad  bar4  el  prorat^o." 

"  Seccion  18.  Siempre  que  los  retornos  de  alguna  ciudad,  pueblo  6 
distrito,  sobre  los  cuales  fueso  becho  el  prorat^o  de  los  fondos  do  Escue- 
las, fuesen  tan  defectuosos  que  no  se  pudiese  facilmente  saber  la  cuota  de 
fondos  piiblicos  que  deba  tocarle  6  pagarse  a  dicba  ciudad,  pueblo  6  dis- 
trito, el  Superintendente  de  Condado  establecerd,  se^un  las  mejores  prue- 
bas  que  tenga  &  su  aleance  los  hecbos  sobre  los  cuales  deba  depender  la 
cuota  de  dicbo  prorat^o,  y  de  conformidad  bara  el  prorat^o.*' 

Como  estas  secciones  fueron  designadas  para  operar  temporalmente, 
recomiendo  que  scan  derogadas.  El  retenerlas  mas  tiempo  serla  ofrecer 
un  premio  a  la  neglijencia  6  descuido. 

Los  Sfndicos  deben  ser  responsables  d  los  Superintendentes  de  Conda- 
dos  por  los  retornos  correctos  y  en  debido  tiempo,  y  el  Superintendente 
del  Bstado  tiene  intencion  de  obligar  4  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado 
k  cumplir  con  el  desempefio  de  todos  sus  deberes. 


SALAKIOS  DE  SUPBRIliTENDENTES  DE  CONDADO. 


imM 


Una  razon  satisfactoria  por  la  cuul  se  retornaron  tan  llenos  de  imj^er- 
fecciones  los  Informes  do  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  se  encuentra 
en  la  columna  de  sus  salaries.  La  proporcion  de  su  paga  anual  es  solo 
cuatro  cientos  pesos  El  Condado  de  Stanislaus  se  lleva  la  palma  de  eco- 
nomia,  pagando  veinnte  pesos  ($20)  al  afio,  6  un  peso  y  setenta  y  seis  y 
dos  terciOB  de  contavo  ($1  G6|)  por  mes.  Tres  condados  pagan  solamen- 
te  eien  peaoa  ($100)  por  afio  j  tres,  ciento  c\Tic\xetA.^^^^Q^  ^V^O'^  \  cuatro, 
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do8  cientos  pesos  ($200)  ;  ano,  troscientos  pesos  j  cuatro,  cuatro  cientos 
pesos  ($400) ;  cinco,  seis  cientos  pesos  ($600)  ;  uno,  ocho  cientos  pesos 
(8800) ;  tres,  mil  pesos  ($1,000) ;  y  dos,  mil  dos  cientos  pesos  ($1,200). 

El  Dorado  y  Los  Angeles  pagan  mil  dos  cientos  pesos  ($1,200)  cada 
uno,  una  buena  compensacion  ;  Nevada,  Placer,  y  Sacramento,  cada  uno, 
mil  pesos  ($1,000.)  San  Francisco  paga  cuatro  mil  pesos  ($4,000)  por 
a£io,  pero  los  empleos  de  Superintendente  de  Ciudad  y  Condado  estan 
unidou.  El  Condado  de  Sonoma,  con  cincuenta  y  cuatro  Distritos  de  Es- 
cuelas — el  mayor  niimero  de  cualesquier^condado  en  el  Estado — solo  paga 
ocho  cientos  pesos  $(800) ;  y  el  Condado  de  Santa  Clara,  ano  de  los  mas 
poblados  y  mas  ricos,  concede  el  magnifico  salario  de  seis  cientos  pesos 
($600.)  I  Tienen  estos  condados  algun  derecho  para  esperar  que  los  Su- 
perin tendon tes  dediquen  su  tienapo  al  empleo,  cuando  solo  pagan  loa 
sueldos  de  jornaleros?  En  cualquiera  de  esos  dos  condados  un  hom- 
bre  capaz  puede  dedicar  cada  bora  de  su  tiempo  en  sus  deberes  del  cargo, 
y  aiin  puedo  faltar  de  desempenarlos  completamente.  No  es  admirable 
que  cbtos  condados  est^n  llenos  de  casas  de  Escuelas  que  "  desgracian 
al  Estado  " — Escuelas  ornamentadas  de  cuentas  de  prorat^o,  y  las  casas 
de  Escuelas  sembradas  de  mostaza  silvestre.  Muchos  de  los  hacendados 
en  estos  condados  no  tendrfan  a  sus  animales  de  buena  raza  en  las  casu- 
chas  donde  asisten  los  ninos  a  sus  ''  tres  meses  de  Escueia.''  El  Conda- 
do de  San  Joaquin,  con  euarenta  y  siete  Escuelas,  paga  solo  quinientOB 
cincuenta  pesos  ($550),  el  condado  de  Yolo,  solo  cuatro  cientos  pesos 
($400),  y  Yuba,  solo  quinientos  pesos  ($500.)  El  Condado  de  Butte,  cod 
veinte  y  ocho  Escuelas,  concede  el  extravagante  salario  de  cien  pesos 
($100) — una  suma  que  no  es  suficiente  para  que  el  Superintendente  pueda 
comprar  una  muladesilla  para  poder  visitar  cada  Escuela  una  vez  al  a£[o. 
El  Condado  de  Contra  Costa  es  igualmente  economico,  pues  solamento 
pai^a  ciento  cincuenta  pesos. 

El  empleo  de  Superintendente  de  Condado  es  un  cargo  responsable. 
El  osta  requerido  de  visitar  cada  Escuela  &  lo  menos  una  vez  al  ano  y  en 
los  mas  grandcs  Condados  esto  causa  algun  gasto.  El  debe  examinar  & 
los  Maestros,  convocar  y  atender  a  los  Institutos  de  Condado,  proratear 
los  fondos  de  Escuelas,  girar  libramientos  sobre  la  Tesorerla  del  Conda- 
do, y  atender  4  una  multitud  de  menores  deberes.  El  caracter  de  las 
Escuelas  en  un  Condado  depende  muchisimo  de  la  eficacia  del  Superin- 
tendente. Seria  una  verdadera  economia  pagar  buenos  salarios  a  perso- 
nas  que  pudiesen  dedicar  todo  su  tiempo  al  empleo,  pues  entonces  se 
desperdiciaria  menos  diuero  en  Escuelas  de  ningun  valor. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Iowa  en  esta  materia  alude  como 
sigue  : 

**  Debe  tambien  recordarse  que  hay  una  intima  coneccion,  como  prin- 
cipio  general,  entre  la  compensacion  y  calificaciones  de  un  empleado. 
Una  compensacion  nominal  parece  contemplar  calificaciones  nominalea. 
No  es  razonable  suponer  que  podemos  asegurar  los  servicios  de  un  em- 
pleado competente  sin  una  compensacion  correspondiente.  En  este  par- 
ticular hemos  sido  mas  afortunados  q§Q  lo  que  teniamos  razon  de  esperar. 
El  empleo  d  cargo  ha  sido  bien  desempefiado  en  muchos  de  los  condados, 
pero  los  actuates  ompleados  ban  sido  elegidos  dntes  de  haberse  reducido 
el  salario.  Sin  embargo,  mi  atencion  fuo  llamada  recientemente  a  una 
excepcion  ehocante.  Un  Superintendente  habia  cometido  un  error  de 
mas  de  euarenta  y  nueve  mil  pesos  en  la  adicion  deuna  sola  columna,  por 
lo  cual  no  debemos  sorprendernos  cuando  sabemos  que  su  cooii^ft^e»^<ywcycv 
anual  era  menos  de  cien  pesos.    Si  esp^x^xxio^  c^^VoTc\iT^'«k^^^'^^^'«^^'«^^  ^ 
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cargo  de  la  SuperiDtendencia,  desompefien  y  8e  encarguen  de  8us  doberes, 
debemos  remunerarles  por  ello." 

El  Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Stanislaus  moraliza  respecto  a  su 
compensacion  como  sigue : 

**  El  fu6  pagado  el  aiio  pasado  vcinte  pesos,  pero  cargara  por  este  ailo 
cien  pesos,  pero  temo  que  su  rebclde  Junta  de  Supervisores  so  niegue  ^ 
pagarle,  pues  61  cs  el  linico  empleado  Unionista  en  el  condado.  El  Jor- 
dan es  un  camino  muy  duro  para  viajar!  El  Secretario  do  Condado  es 
ex-oficio  Superintendente,  y  como  a  M  nunca  so  le  ha  pagado  nada  por 
actuar  en  clase  de  Superintendente,  no  podia  arriesgar  la  liberalidad  de 
los  Supervisores." 


INFORMES  DE  MAESTROS  Y  SINDICOS. 

Segun  los  retornos  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  setonta  y  nue- 
ve  Maestros  dejaron  de  presentar  informes  a  esos  empleados.  La  ley 
dispone  que  a  ningun  Maestro  so  le  pagard  su  salario  del  fondo  publico 
hasta  que  no  haya  presentado  un  compTeto  y  correcto  informo  ii  los  Sin- 
dicos  y  Superintendente  de  Condado ;  mas  los  Superintendentes,  acos- 
tumbrados  al  modo  facil  de  pasar  por  pequefieces  como  la  de  fallar  de 
hacer  el  correspondiente  informe  permiten  que  la  ley  so  considere  una 
carta  muerta,  ordenan  el  pago  del  salario  del  Maestro,  y  de  consiguicnte 
ofrecen  un  premio  al  descuido  y  neglijencia. 

Los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  de  cien  to  vein  to  distritos,  6  una  s^^ptima  parte 
del  total  niimoro  en  el  Estado,  no  hici^ron  sus  respectivos  informes.  En 
algunos  casos,  los  estados  de  finanzas  que  los  Sindicos  faltdron  de  sumi- 
nistar  fucron  llenados  con  aproximaciones  no  muy  exactas,  y  en  muchos 
otr©8  las  dojdron  en  bianco,  con  la  excepcion  del  guarismo  "  3  '^  inserto 
en  la  columna  ''Niimero  de  meses  calendarios  quo  ostuvo  abierta  la  Es- 
cuela,"  conjeturando  apenas  lo  suficiente  para  asegurar  el  proratdo  del 
Estado,  y  salvar  4  los  distritos  que  habian  faltado,  de  la  pena  tan  bien 
merecida.  El  Superintendente  del  Estado  no  tiene  sind'  recuerdos  desa- 
gradables  de  las  molestias,  importunidades,  y  largas  boras  de  trabajos 
mucho  despues  de  media  nocho  por  dos  semanas  consecutivas,  y  no  aten- 
derii  4  las  suplicas  hechas  por  afligidos  Sindicos  para  obtener  prorat^os 
suplementarios,  quienesinvariablemento  tioncn  miles  de  buenas  y  suficien- 
tes  razones  por  haber  faltado  de  cumplir  con  sus  doberes.  Recomiendo 
que  80  decrete  una  ley  apremianto  retirando  todos  los  fondos  piiblicos  a 
todos  los  distritos  cuyos  Sindicos  faltasen  de  dar  cucnta  de  sus  rentas  y 
gastos.  Si  de  esta  manera  so  tratase  a  una  docena  de  distritos  so  asogura- 
ria  el  que  cada  Junta  do  Sindicos  en  el  Estado  presontase  en  debido 
tiempo  su  informe  ;  y  unos  cuantos  cientos  de  pesos  rebajados  de  los 
salaries  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  ofectuarla  la  "  adicion  "  de 
gas  columnas  de  conformidad  con  la  ley. 
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SINDICOS  DE  DISTKITOS  DE  ESCUELA. 

Kn  virtud  de  la  Ecvisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  los  Sindicos  son  olegidoa 
por  cl  t6rmino  de  trcs  anos.  Es  un  asunto  de  admiracion  y  sorpreBa  quo 
esta  simple  disposieion  para  el  adelanto  do  los  iiiteresos  de  las  Escuelas 
no  liaya  sido  pensado  y  adoptado  haeen  anos.  Los  males  del  antiguo 
si^^tema  de  eleceiones  anuales,  bien  claro  se  raanifiestan. 

Se  roquiere,  a  lo  menos  un  alio  para  quo  cualquier  ciudadano  de  media- 
nos  conoeientos,  comprenda  y  se  Iiai^a  familiar  con  los  deberes  del  cargo, 
y  tan  In  ego  como  principia  a  deserapenar  bien  sus  obligaciones,  se  le  des* 
poja  del  empleo  y  se  coloca  en  su  lugar  a  un  aprendiz  para  que  se  ponga 
a  practicar.  Cada  Junta  nueva  tiene  que  emplear  su  Maestro  favorito,  y 
el  anti^jcuo  Maestro  se  ve  obliijado  (i  emi«^rar  anualmente  a  otro  clima. 
Una  Junta  empl^a  una  Maestra ;  la  siguiente  desea  que  sea  Maestro. 
No  llevdndose  ningun  registro,  cada  Junta  se  guia  por  tradicion  para 
comprender  los  actos  de  la  precedente.  Todas  las  pequeuas  discordiasy 
cscaramiizas  del  distrito  de  Escuela  eoncluyen  en  un  pleito  anual  ante  la 
urna  electoral.  El  Maestro  no  liene  ningun  aliciente  para  cumplir  fiel- 
mente  eon  su  deber,  pues  la  **  Nueva  Junta  ^'  no  sabo  nada  de  ^1  ni  tam- 
poco  le  importa  saberlo.  Si  por  casualidad  el  Maestro  lia  ofendido  ^ 
algnn  padre  fastidioso  por  observar  una  disciplina  favorable,  y  la  **  Jun- 
ta "  le  sostuvo,  la  "  siguiente  eleccion  "  decide  de  la  suerte  do  ambos.  La 
mitad  de  los  Distritos  de  Escuela  cstiin  sufriendo  actualmenle  de  laa 
**  partes  "  y  las  enormidades  engendradas  por  este  sistema. 

Segun  csta  abora  constituida,  la  Junta  tendni  siempre  una  raayorfa  do 
miembros  perfectamente  familiares  con  la  rutina  del  deber  del  empleo; 
un  buen  Maestro  ocupara  el  puesto  permanento  y  pocos  "  favoritos"  y 
'•  parientes  "  tendran  alojamiento  en  las  Escuelas.  Se  Ucvani  un  registro 
de  procedimientos ;  se  llcvard  un  registro  de  las  finanzas ;  se  presenta- 
ran  los  informcs  en  debido  tiempo.  Los  Sindicos  se  familiarizaran  con 
la  Ley  de  Escuelas ;  se  cometeran  rauy  pocos  errores ;  pocos  Maestros 
porderan  su  salario  ;  los  buonos  Maestros  scran  mejor  aprociados;  los 
males  perdenin  sus  ocupaciones  j  y  un  mejor  estado  de  cosas  provaleco- 
ra  en  general.  La  importancia  de  los  deberes  de  los  Sindicos  no  puedo 
apreeiarse  demasiado.  El  los  son  los  agentes  ejecutivos  del  pueblo,  y  lo8 
exponentes  de  sus  deseos.  Deben  ser  personas  capaces  de  amoldar  ol 
sentimiento  publico  del  distrito.  Todos  los  esfuerzos  del  Estado,  los  del 
Superintendeute  de  Instruccion  Publica  y  de  los  Superintendentos  do 
Condado,  ellos  pueden  hacerlos  de  ninguna  utilidad.  Sus  facultados  y 
deberes  son  numerosos  y  variados.  Ellos  invierten  todo  el  dinero  recau- 
dado  de  contribuciones  por  el  Estado,  condado  y  distrito,  y  cuentas  do 
prorat^o  para  uso  de  las  Escuelas;  emplean  y  despiden  los  Maestros; 
prov(5en  mapas,  pizarrones,  muebles  y  aparatos  de  Escuelas;  preparan 
pianos  para  las  casas  de  Escuelas;  admiten  6  expelen  a  los  pupilos;  pro- 
v6en  libros  para  los  niiios  indigentes;  fijau  la  cuota  de  cuentas  de  pro- 
rat^o  ;  imponen  y  recaudan  contribuciones  de  distritos ;  fijan  la  cuota 
del  salario  de  Maestros ;  noinbran  los  Empadronadores  de  Escuelas  ;  visi- 
tan  las  Pl-^cuclas  y  bacon  los  informcs  sobre  los  que  estau  fuudados  los 
retornos  bocbos  ])0r  los  Superintendentesde  Condado  al  Superintendente 
de  Instruccion  Publica.  Si  6Uos  profiereu  emplear  un  Maestro  incompo- 
tente  y  sin  estudios,  se  desperdicia  el  dinero  publico.  Si  coustruyen  una 
casa  de  Escuelas,  bajo  un  mal  plan,  mal  ventilada  6  mal  conatrvsid^i..,^^'^- 
raanece  por  muchos  afios,  como  un  monumeiilo  d^  ^w\w<i.o\w^vi\.^\i^'v«^.  "^v^^ 
constrayea  ningnna,  los  nines  ocupau  cVioza^s  (\\3lg  ''  viii^^T:v^^\^\v  ^ '^^^^^'^^ 
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Si  reducen  los  salarios  de  los  Maestros  a  los  sueldos  de  un  jornalero  co- 
mun,  no  se  puede  evitar.  Si  no  toman  modidas  para  imponer  la  contri- 
bucion  de  distrito,  los  ninos  qaodan  sin  aprendor,  6  aprenden  solo  a  me- 
dias.  Si  6llos  creen  que  un  valde  viejo  para  agua,  un  magullado  jarro  de 
lata,  una  escoba  vieja,  son  todos  los  aparatos  que  necesita  una  Escuela, 
el  Maestro  tiene  que  perder  la  mitad  de  su  trabajo  por  falta  do  los  neee- 
earios  para  la  edueacion.  Si  se  niogan  4  sostener  al  Maestro,  este  ticne 
que  empacar  su  cama  y  raarcharse.  Si  bacon  informos  incorrectos,  no 
pueden  corregirse  on  ninguna  otra  parte.  Si  no  bacen  los  retornos,  el 
distrito  pierde  su  parte  a  los  fondos  publicos,  4  los  ninos  se  les  roba  su 
derecho,  y  por  ello  no  bay  pen  a  fijada. 

jBspuesel  empl^o  de  Sindico  de  Escuela  de  pequefia  importancia  ? 
gNo  es  que  requiero  buen  juicio,  sentido  comun,  experiencia,  y  ante  todo, 
una  f§  verdadera  en  nuestro  sistema  Americano  de  Escuelas  Publicas  ? 


EBVISADA  LEY  DE  ESCUELAS. 

Durante  la  liltima  sesion  de  la  Legislatura,  la  Comision  del  Senado 
Bobre  Edueacion  rofirid  el  asunto  de  revisar  y  codificarla  ley  de  Escuelas 
al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pdblica.  Este  empleado  tiene  placer 
en  reconocer  los  importantes  servicios  prestados  por  el  Seiior  Alexander 
G.  Aboil,  y  el  Seiior  Daniel  J.  Thomas,  de  Sacramento.  Las  secciones 
treinta  y  siete,  treinta  y  ocbo.  treinta  y  nueve,  y  cuarenta,  concerniente 
h  la  avaluacion  y  recaudacion  de  contribuciones  de  distrito,  y  cuentas  de 
prorat^o,  fueron  redactadas  por  el  Sefior  Thomas  y  muy  pocas  person  as 
podran  evadir  el  pago  de  li^s  contribuciones  de  Escuelas  en  razon  de  de- 
fecto  en  la  ley. 

Las  principales  enmiendas  y  nuevas  adieiones  pueden  brevemente  rea- 
Bumirse  como  sigue : 

Primero — Cambio  del  afio  Escolastico,  haciendo  que  el  nuevo  afio  fina- 
lize en  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto,  en  lugar  del  treinta  y  uno  de  Octubre, 
de  manera  que  el  Informe  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica 
pueda  ser  presentado  a  la  Legislatura  al  abrir  sus  sesiones  en  Dieiembre. 

Segundo — Una  disposicion  requiriendo  al  Superintendente,  a  costo  del 
Estado,  suministrar  un  Eogistro  de  Escuela  a  cada  Escuela  en  el  Estado. 

Tercero — Eequiriendo  al  Superintendente,  a  lo  menos  durante  cuatro 
meses  en  el  afio,  visitar  las  Escuelas  en  diferentes  partes  del  Estado,  asis- 
tir  a  los  Institutos  de  Condado,  y  arengar  a  las  asambl^as  piiblicas  sobre 
EBuntos  relatives  a  las  Escuelas  Publicas ;  y  proveyendo  al  pago  de  los 
viages. 

Cuarto — Derogando  la  restriccion  que  probibe  al  Superintendente  de 
Condado,  de  ocupar  el  empire  y  onsefiar  en  la  Escuela  al  mismo  tiempo. 

Quinto — Disposicion  para  la  asignaoion  anual  de  ciento  cincuenta  pesos 
($150)  del  Fondo  General  de  Condado,  para  pagar  los  gastos  de  los  Ins- 
titutes de  Maestros  de  Condado. 

Sexto — Disponiondo  que  el  empire  de  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  dure  tres 
afios  en  lugar  de  uno,  segun  antes,  y  proveyendo  &  la  eleccion  de  un 
Sindico  anualmente. 

Siptimo — Declarando  la  Junta  de  Sindicos  en  una  corporacion,  con  fa- 
caJtad  para  traspasar  6  recibir  propiedad. 
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Octavo — Concediendo  facaltad  a  los  Sindicos  para  anir  distritoB  conti- 
guo8  con  el  objeto  de  establcccr  Escuclas  de  Union. 

Noveno — Proveyendo  una  ley  apremiante  para  la  avaluacion  y  recauda- 
eioD  do  coutribueiones  do  distritos  para  edificar  6  para  el  sost^n  de  las 
Escuelas. 

DScimo — Proveyendo  a  la  recaudacion  de  cuentas  proratoadas. 

UniJ6cimo — Autorizando  d  los  Sindicos  establecer  Escuelas  de  Union 
para  Gramdtica  en  beneficio  de  los  adelantados  pupilos  en  distritos  con- 
tiguos. 

BuoJScimo — Autorizando  a  la  Junta  Exarainadora  del  Estado  expedir 
*■  Diplomas  de  Edncacion  del  Estado/'  valida  por  seis  afios;  tambien, 
Certificados  del  Estado  de  primer  grado,  v4lido  por  cuatro  afios ;  y  se- 
gundo  y  tercor  grado,  valido  por  dos  anos. 

Dicinw  te.rvern — Autorizando  a  las  Juntas  Examinadoras  de  Condado  el 
expedir  certificados  de  primer  grado  por  dos  afios.  y  segundo  grado  per 
un  aflo,  con  f'acultad  para  renovarlo  sin  ser  necesario  pasar  nuevo  exd- 
men.  Tambien,  autorizando  a  lbs  Superintendentes  de  Condado  el  ex- 
pedir certificados  temporales,  y  proveyendo  el  pago  de  Maestros  que 
constituyen  las  Juntas  Examinadoras  de  Condado. 

Dicimo  cuarto — Dando  facultad  a  la  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado, 
para  prcscribir  y  adoptar  una  s^rie  uniforme  de  libros  de  Escuelas,  y  re- 
quiriendo  que  scan  usados  en  todas  las  escuelas  del  Estado,  excepto  en  las 
de  ciudades  incorporadas  bajo  ladireccion  de  Juntas  do  Educacion  locales. 

La  Revisada  Ley  ha  sido  recibida  con  general  satisfaccion,  y  aumen- 
tara  mucho  la  eficacia  de  las  Escuelas.  Eespectoaalgunas  otras  enmien- 
das  y  nuevas  disposiciones,  har^  referencia  do  ellas  por  extenso  en  otra 
parte  de  esto  informe. 


INSTITUTO  DE  MAESTROS  DEL  ESTADO. 

En  el  mes  de  Febrcro  de  mil  ocho  cientossesenta  y  tres,  el  Superinten- 
dente  expidio  una  circular  convocando  para  el  cuatro  de  Marzo  un  Inti- 
tuto  del  Estado  en  la  Ciudad  de  San  Francisco,  la  que  fu6  remitidati  cada 
empleado  de  Escuelas  en  el  Estado.  Las  ventajas  originadas  de  los  Ins- 
titutos  se  manifiestan  corao  sigue  : 

**  Ningun  evento  en  la  historia  de  la  educacion  en  los  Estados  Unidos 
ha  probado  s^r  tan  lleno  do  ben^ficos  resultados  como  la  organizacion  de 
Institutos  y  Convenciones.  No  tienen  por  objeto  sustituir  las  Escuelas 
Normalcs,  ni  tampoco  para  educar  a  los  Maestros  en  su  profesion  ;  sin 
embargo  sirve  y  dan  por  resultado  mcjorara  aquellos  que  temporalmente 
se  ban  dedicado  a  la  profesion,  suininistrando  a  aquellos  que  no  conocen 
el  sistema  del  mc\jor  m^todo  de  instruccion,  como  tambien  promueven  a 
aumentar  la  eficiencia  de  los  Maestros  de  profesion. 

**  Los  ejercicios  de  un  Instituto  presentan  una  vista  de  los  objetos  rela- 
tivos  al  propio  modo  de  coniunicar  la  instruccion,  dan  &  conocer  la  ultima 
informacion  respecto  al  progreso  de  la  educacion  en  nuestro  propio  pais, 
como  tambien  en  otros,  y  proporcionan  la  ocasion  para  que  los  Maestros 
de  experiencia  presenten  sns  miras  pr&cticas,  las  quenopueden  obtenerse 
de  los  libros.  Los  mejores  pensamientos  y  mejores  conoc\av\A\A."Ci^  ^<^\s»«. 
Maestros  mas  onginales  se  dan  k  conocw  y  %^  ^^^^^t^^tv  ^  ^Qiwsiwsi\woM^ 
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coraun  de  la  profesioD.  Alraen  la  opinion  piiblica,  eolocando  los  trabajos 
del  Maestro  mas  prominontomente  ante  la  cornunidad,  y  promoviendo 
una  mas  alia  estimaeion  do  la  Escuela  Piiblicaen  su  vital  relacion  con  la 
sociedad  y  el  Estado.  La  rutina  do  la  vida  diaria  del  Maestro  liniita  bu 
influeneia  de  la  sala  de  Escuela;  pero  los  proccdimiontos  de  un  Institute 
88  comunican  por  medio  de  la  prensa  a  miles  de  familias  en  el  Estado,  y 
8U8  miras  6  ideas  llegan  a  ser  un  elemento  activo  en  la  opinion  publica. 
Ningun  obstaculo  para  el  progreso  de  las  Escuelas  Librcs  es  tan  formi- 
dable como  la  apatia  o  indiferencia  del  ])ueblo  La  mas  fascinadora  elo- 
cuencia.  y  la  logica  mas  eonvincente,  caen  por  tierra,  pues  no  son  perci- 
bidas  por  aquellos  que  nada  v6n  en  el  establecimiento  de  Escuelas  Comu- 
nales  sino  un  aumento  on  las  cuolas  do  contribuciones. 

"  Si  el  pueblo  de  nuostro  Estado  so  muestra  indiferente  con  las  Escuelas 
Piiblicas,  es  porqu6  topieos  de  ma^'orabsorcion  ocupan  su  atencion,  mien- 
tras  que  los  interoses  do  la  educacion  no  se  presentan  con  empeiio  ante 
8U  vista. 

"Los  Maestros  de  California  const ituyen  la  vanguardia  del  gran  cjer- 
cito  de  Listructoros  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  cortados  de  toda  comunica- 
cion  personal  del  grueso  del  cuorpo  principal,  y  se  balla  demasiado 
distanto  j)ara  sentir  las  iniluencias  que  perfeccionan  el  ejercicio  y  disci- 
plina  de  losouerpos  do  comunidades  mas  antiguas.  Existon  mas  de  seis 
cientos  hombrcs  dedicados  a  la  cnseiianza  en  este  Estado,  probablemcnto, 
comprendiondo  un  maj'or  grado  de  talenlo,  energia  y  babilidad,  que  la 
quo  pudiese  encontrarso  en  igual  ni'imero  en  los  Estaxlos  mas  antiguos. 
Mucbos  de  estos  son  bombres  de  grandes  conocimientos,  forzados  por  las 
circunstancias  de  un  nuevo  Estado  a  dedicarse  liboralmente  a  la  ocu- 
pacion  de  la  enseRanza;  pero.  aunque  temporalmente  educados  y  llenos 
de  escuela  por  la  ex])eriencia  y  viages,  no  cstan  familiarizados  con  los 
nucvos  m^todos  do  instruccion  conocidos  al  Maestro  de  la  profesion  bien 
practicada;  y  para  6llos  es  de  un  gran  valor  elconoeimiento  comunicado 
en  una  sola  sesion  del  Instituto. 

'' Ni  tampoco  el  Instituto  produce  menos  resultados  de  utilidad  a  los 
Maestros  pro/enionahnente  educados. 

"Las  Asociasiones  y  Convcneiones  de  otros  Estados  ban  cambiado  la 
enseJBanza  de  la  rutina  monotona  al  arte  j)ractico.  El  estilo  abstract©  y 
pedante  de  los  libros  do  enseilanzade  la  antigua  escuela.  basido  roempla- 
zado  por  metodos  mas  naturales  y  tilosotieos  para  desarrollar  la  mente 
humana. 

"  Y  mientras  quo  los  Institutos  ban  conseguido  tanto  para  introducir 
mejores  metodos  de  instruccion,  no  son  menos  bent'ficos  en  sus  efectos 
respecto  ji  los  bdbitos  mentales  de  los  Maestros.  Constantemente  corau- 
nicando  a  las  mentes  inferiores  (pie  la  suya,  sus  faoultades  solo  ejercita- 
dae  en  una  direecion,  toda  su  fuorza  raras  voces  ejcrcitada,  necesita  el 
estimulo  del  contacto  con  sus  iguales  6  8U])eriores  Una  contionda  vigo- 
rosa  en  un  campo  nuevo  disminuye  su  presuncion  y  enalteco  sus  taculta- 
des. 

"  Es  una  id^^^a  muy  comun  quo  la  ocupacion  do  la  onsefianza  baco  al 
hombrc  de  limitados  conocimientos,  6  lo  conduce  d  excontricidades  quo 
80  le  arraigan  como  cadillos;  pero  no  es  vcrdadera  en  un  maestro  que 
po86e  los  elementos  de  la  educacion  literaria.  Cierto  es  que  puede  entrar 
en  las  cavernas  de  la  costumbro  diaria  basta  quo  llega  a  ser  una  Maquina 
para  sobrellevar  el  peso  mortifcro  de  una  Escuela  ;  pero  por  otra  parte, 
mientras  comunica  d  otros  la  instruccion,  tambien  6\  bebe  de  la  perenne 
fuonte  de  la  vcrdadera  educacion. 
*'  Pero  no  hay  ocupacion  que  ajj^ote  maft  \a  iueT7.«t  xv^t\-\o^«l  y  la  enorgia 
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mental  que  la  enseilanza  ;  y  sobre  todas  las  cosas,  el  Maestro  necesita  las 
influencias  halagadoras  de  la  agradable  comunicacion  social  con  aquellos 
cuyos  gustos  y  costumbres  scan  iguales  a  las  suyas. 

''  No  cs  admirable  entonces  que  el  Maestro  de  Escuela  cnterrado  en 
algun  oscuro  distrito,  rodeado  solo  del  crudo  material  de  la  menle,  la  que 
procura  inter})oner  con  una  mas  Una  textura,  sin  libros  que  leer,  sus  mo- 
tivos  mal  comprendidos  6  dif'amados,  sus  trabajos  aparentemente  sin  re- 
sultados,  sus  servicios  medios  pagados,  sin  ninguna  distraccion  sind  la 
Goleccion  de  cuentas  no  pagadas,  y  sin  mas  estudio  que  el  procurar  que 
•*  amhos  fines  se  juntcn  ;'*  no  es  admirable  pues,  que  algunas  veces  se 
ponga  enfadado  y  desanimado,  piorda  su  entusiasmo,  y  sienta  que  el  fir- 
mamento  arriba  de  ^l  es  un  vasto  pizarron  sobre  el  cual  esta  condenado 
4  trabajar  la  suma  total  de  su  existencia. 

•'  Solo  necesita  la  compaiiia  social  de  los  Institutos,  y  la  cordial  simpa- 
tia  de  bUs  colegas,  alii  evocada,  j)ara  liacer  los  cielos  radiar  de  esperanza. 
Alii  encuentra  que  sus  diticultades  estan  repartidas  con  otros,  que  sus 
trabajos  son  apreciados  y  su  vocacion  respetada. 

•*  Los  deberes  del  Maestro  no  estan  limitados  a  la  sala  de  la  Escuela; 
su  influenciadebe  extonderse  a  la  sociedad  que  le  rodea.  Si  los  Maestros 
cruzan  sus  brazos  con  indiferente  apatia,  no  es  extraiio  que  la  opinion 
piiblica  quede  muda  a  sus  demandas.  llubo  un  tiempo  cuando  una  per- 
sona enseilaba  escuela  porque  no  era  capaz  de  otra  cosa;  pero  todos  esos 
fdsiles  yacen  sepultados  en  la  capa  de  la  <ipoca  de  la  educacion  pasada. 
Lo  que  actualmen^  se  necesita  es  un  hombre  vivo — y  no  un  compendio 
de  matematicas. 

''  Como  Maestros  somos  deudorcs  a  nuestra  profesion  ;  y  nuestro  pa- 
triotismo  en  esta  gran  crisis  de  negocios  naciouales  debe  incitarnos  & 
dedicarnos  con  ahinco  al  adelan to  de  nuestro  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres; 
sistema  csencial  para  la  existencia  de  un  pueblo  libre,  y  la  permanencia 
de  un  libre  gobierno. 

*'  Es  nuestro  deber  el  infundir  y  cultivar  en  nuestras  Escuelas  un  alto 
miramiento  por  la  libertad,  una  mas  robusta  f(§  en  los  principios  funda- 
men tales  sobre  los  cuales  esta  cimentado  el  gobierno  representante,  y 
una  estimacion  mas  apreciada  de  los  incalculables  bienes  conferidos  por 
la  ("onstitucion — con  la  firmc  conviccion  de  que  nuestro  pais  esta  luchan- 
do  porlo  futuro,  en  medio  de  la  presente  borrasca,  para  obtener  un  ma- 
yor grado  de  civil izacion  y  una  concepcion  mas  noble  de  libertad." 

De  conformidud  con  esta  convocatoria,  se  organize  el  Liines  cuatro  do 
Mayo,  uno  de  los  mas  grandes  y  entusiastas  Institutos  que  se  haya  reu- 
nido  en  los  Estados  IJnidos,  el  que  continuo  en  sesion  durante  la  semana- 
Cuatro  cientos  sesenta  y  tres  miembros  registrados  estuvieron  presentes, 
y  las  sesiones  diarias  fueron  asistidas  por  ceutenares  de  otras  personas 
interesadas  en  las  Escuelas  Pilblicas.  Un  curso  de  discursos  piiblicoB 
fueron  pronunciados  de  nocbe  ante  el  Instituto  por  los  siguientes  Ins- 
tructores : 


Profesor  George  W.  Minns 

Prof.  Whitney,  Gedlogo  del  Kstado 

Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King 

Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica 


Geografia  Fisica 

Caracter  de  Humboldt 

Diarios  de  Bigelow 

Relacion  del  Estado  y  las  Escue- 
las Publicas 
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Lecturas,  ensayos,  j  discursos  fu6ron  leidos  ante  el  Institute  durante 
las  sesiones  de  dia  por  los  siguientes  Seiiores  : 


Prof.  S.  J.  C.  Swezey. 
Eev.  S.  H.  Willoy 


Theodore  Bradley. 

H.  P.Carlton 

D.  C.  Stone 

Bev.  J.  E.  Benton 

Bernard  Marks 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hatch.. 

John  S.  Hittell 

John  Swott 

Hubert  Burgess.... 
Ahira  Holmes 


Escuelas  Normales,  y   Composi- 

cion  Inglesa. 
El  Lugar  y   Eelacionos   del   Co- 

legio    en    nuestro  Sistema   de 

Edueacion 

Disciplina  de  Escuela 

Ensefianza  por  Objotos  Visibles... 

Gramatica 

Elocucion 

Desperdicio 

Necesidad  de  Buenos  Maestros... 

Defectos  en  la  Ensenanza 

Sentido  comun  en  la  EnseQanza.. 

Dibujo  Linear 

Condicion  de  la  Escuela  Normal 

del  Estado 


El  resultado  del  Instituto  fu6  perfectamente  satisfactorio.  Los  Maes- 
tros que  se  reuni^ron  en  Convencion  ovidentemente  manifestaron  drduo 
trahajo)  y  desempenaron  gran  porcion  de  el — quedandose  en  sesion  de 
nueve  4  diez  horas  cada  dia.  Ademds  de  los  trabajosy  beneficios  inciden- 
tales  del  Instituto,  cinco  sustanciales  y  pcrmanentes  hechos  pormanecen 
como  monumentos  : 

Primero — El  establecimiento  de  un  diario  sobre  la  Edueacion — el  Ca- 
Kfornta  Teacher, 

Segundo — La  adopcion  de  una  s^rie  uniforme  de  libros  en  el  Estado. 

Tercero — Accion  sobre  la  cuestion  de  una  contribucion  del  Estado  para 
sost^n  de  las  Escuelas  P{iblicas. 

Quarto — La  organizacion  de  una  Sociedad  de  Edueacion  y  Profesional. 

Qutnto — Diplomas  y  Certificados  del  Estado. 

Tan  completa  fue  la  obra  del  Instituto  consumada,  que  no  crel  neceaa- 
rio  ni  prudente  convocar  otra  sind  de  aqui  d  dos  aflos,  y  do  consiguiente 
no  pido  que  se  haga  asignacion  con  ese  objeto.  Los  Institutes  de  Con- 
dado  eficazmente  organizados,  en  gran  parte  reemplazaran  la  necesidad 
de  los  Institutes  del  Estado. 

Los  procedimientos  del  Instituto  del  Estado  fu^ron  publicados  en  for- 
ma de  folleto  conteniendo  ciento  sesenta  y  seis  paginas,  y  las  gracias  de 
los  Maestros  y  empleados  de  las  Escuelas  son  merecidas  por  el  Impresor 
del  Estado  por  la  rica  apariencia  tipografica  del  voliimen.  Una  edicion 
de  dos  mil  dos  cientas  copias  fu^  distribuida  entre  los  varies  empleados 
de  las  Escuelas  del  Estado. 


CONVENCION  DB  SUPERINTENDENTES  DE  CONDADO. 


Durante  la  semana  del  Instituto,  una  Convencion  de  Superintendentes 
de  Cond&do  f\i6  celebrada  en  una  de\aB  aaVoa  d^\«k  ^QmmQT^  d^  "  Piatt's 
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Hall/'  A  la  que  asistieron  los  Superintendentes  de  los  siguientes  condados : 
Napa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Nevada,  Butte,  San  Mateo,  Solano,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Apador,  Suttsr,  Tuolumne,  El  Dorado,  y  Calaveras. 

Se  celebrdron  tres  sesiones,  y  se  actuo  sobro  varios  asuntos.  Sin  em- 
bargo, la  medida  mas  importante  fu^  la  aecion  en  favor  de  una  contribu- 
cion  de  Estado  para  el  sost^n  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas.  Los  Superinten- 
dentes de  Condado,  con  solo  una  excepcion,  estuvieron  fuertemente  en 
favor  de  la  medida,  y  so  resolvid  que  se  cireulasen  peticiones  en  todas 
partes  del  Estado,  para  una  contribucion  de  Escuelas  del  Estado.  Los 
resultados  de  las  sesiones  fu^ron  altamente  satisfactorias  d  todos ;  y  en 
mi  opinion,  debe  celebrarse  anualmente  una  Convencion  de  todos  los 
Superintendentes  de  Condado  en  el  Estado,  con  el  objeto  de  asegurar 
uniformidad  de  aecion,  y  para  discurrir  pianos  para  el  adelantamiento  do 
las  Escuelas.  En  el  siguiente  Marzo,  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado 
elegidos  entran  A  desempeflar  los  deberes  del  cargo,  el  que  a  mucbos  de 
6II08  es  enteramente  nuevo.  Si  se  pudiese  convocar  una  Convencion  en 
Abril  6  Mayo,  en  la  cual  los  empleados  nuevos  y  sin  experiencia  recibie- 
sen  el  beneficio  do  las  sugestiones  de  aquellos  familiarizados  con  el  asunto, 
el  buen  resultado  que  se  obtendrla  serfa  muy  grande.  Desde  que  recibi 
los  informes  del  afio  ultimo,  he  estado  convencido  profundamente  de  la 
necesidad  de  semejante  Convencion.  La  gran  dificultad  que  se  presenta, 
6s  quo  el  entero  salario  anual  de  muchos  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Con- 
dado, apenas  pagaria  el  gasto  de  un  viage  de  una  semana  d  San  Francisco. 


JUNTA  EXAMINADORA  DEL  ESTADO. 

Una  sesion  de  la  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado  fu6  celebrada  durante 
la  semana  del  Instituto,  con  el  objeto  de  facilitar  ^  los  Maestros  el  asegu- 
rar los  diplomas  y  certificados  de  la  profesion  en  virtud  de  la  nueva  Ley 
de  Escuelas. 

La  Junta  nombrada  por  el  Superintendente  del  Estado  fu6  compuesta 
como  digue: 


A.  H.  Goodrich Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Placer. 

J.  A.  Chittenden Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Nevada. 

Rev.  a.  Higbie Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Napa. 

J.  B.  OsBouRN Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Butte. 

M.  C.  Lynde Superintendente  del  Condado  de  El  Dorado. 

Rev.  B.  N.  Seymour Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Alameda. 

George  Tait Superintendente  del  Condado  de  San  Francisco. 

Gborge  W.Minns San  Francisco,  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes San  Francisco,  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado. 

Theodore  Bradley Denman  Escuela  de  Gram^th^a. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick Calle  de  Union,  Escuela  de  Gram^tica. 

D.  C.  Stone Marysville,  Escuela  de  Gram&tica. 

J.  B.  McChesney Nevada,  Escuela  do  Gram&tica. 
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La  examinacion  fu6  dirigida  por  escrito. 
fu^ron  hechas : 


Las  siguientes  preguntas 


Materia. 


No.  de 
l*reguntas. 


Aritmetica 

Geografia 

Graraatica 

Algebra 

Filosofia  Natural 

Pisiologia 

Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos 

Definiciones  (veinte  y  cinco  palabras) 

Deletr^o,  (vointo  y  cinco  palabras) 

Cuestiones  Genorales  sobre  M6todo8  de  Ensenanza. 


Nn.  de 
Cr6ditos. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

100 


Noventa  y  cinco  Maestros  registriiron  sus  nombres  para  8er  exainina- 
dos,  poro  varios  se  retirdrou  a  causa  de  enferinedad,  y  otros  so  vieron 
obligados  a  salir  do  la  ciudad,  asi  es  que  setenta  y  cuatro  completaron  la 
examinacion.  Los  candidatos  se  sentaron  en  mesas  en  im  gran  salon,  y 
d  cada  uno  se  les  suministrdron  las  preguntas  impresas.  Dos  horas  se 
les  concedid  para  escribir  las  respuestas  a  cada  juego  de  preguntas,  cx- 
cepto  el  deletr^o  y  definiciones,  por  los  cuales  se  concedi^ron  media  hora 
por  cada  una.  Se  requeria  de  doce  a  diez  y  scis  horas  de  un  trabajo  sin 
interrupcion  para  completar  todo  el  examen  ;  y  cuando  se  considera  que 
todo  esto  tenia  que  hacerse  adcnias  de  atender  a  los  regulares  ejercieios 
del  Instituto,  es  evidento  que  los  Maestros  estuvieron  muy  ocii])ados. 
Los  papeles  fu^ron  numerados,  y  los  nombres  correspondientes  I'ueron 
retenidos  por  el  Presidente  de  la  Junta  hasta  que  se  completaba  el  exa- 
men. Cada  respuesta  fu^  cuidadosamente  abonada  de  conformidad  con 
sus  m^ritos,  y  el  resultado  trasladado  a  un  estado  sinoptico. 

Todos  los  papeles  fueron  examinados  en  la  oficina  del  Superintendente 
de  Instruccion  Publica.  El  examen  de  mas  de  tres  mil  paginas  de  papel 
largo,  de  una  escritura  cerrada,  no  fu^  por  cierto  una  obra  poqueila  ;  y  si 
los  Maestros  tuvi^ron  que  haeer  esfuerzo  para  escribirlas,  los  Exaraina- 
dores  so  cansaron  igualmente  antes  de  completar  la  obra  Tengo  gusto 
al  retornar  las  gracias  al  Profesor  Swezey  y  al  Seftor  T.  C.  Barker,  por 
los  servicios  que  me  prestaron  en  el  examen  y  el  arreglo  de  los  papeles. 

La  Junta  decidio  conceder  "Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado,"  vali- 
das  por  seis  ailos,  a  todos  aquellos  cuyos  papeles  fueron  abonados  mas 
altos  que  un  setenta  y  cinco  por  ciento,  y  quienes  habian  tambien  estado 
dedicados  A  ensefiar  a  lo  menos  tres  afios ;  Certificados  del  Estado  de 
Primer  Grado  a  aquellos  que  pasaron  mas  alto  que  setenta  y  cinco  por 
ciento;  Certificados  de  Segundo  Grado,  cincuenta  por  ciento;  y  Tercer 
Grado,  cuarenta  por  ciento. 

La  obra  de  la  examinacion  fu6  completada  el  diez  de  Junio,  y  se  expi- 
di^ron  los  Certificados  bajo  del  Sello  del  Departamento  de  Instruccion 
Publica. 

Nueve  Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado  fueron  emitidas  a  los  siguien- 
tes nombrados  Maestros,  cuyos  papeles  exhibi^ron  un  gran  grado  de  edu- 
cacion,  y  tenemos  razon  de  cnorguUecernos  del  honor  de  haber  sido  los 
fandadorea  de  un  cuerpo  de  Maestros  de  "Proi^avoiv  ^xv  ^\^"^\,^^c>\ 
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T.  C.  Barker San  Francisco. 

Stephen  G.  Nye !...  Centreville. 

Bernhard  Marks San  Francisco. 

T.  W.  J.  HoLBRooK San  Francisco. 

Joseph  W.  Josselyn San  Leandro. 

Thomas  Ewing Cacheville. 

William  K.  Eowell Brooklyn. 

Cyrus  W.  Cummings Yacaville. 

Ei>WARD  P.  Bachelor San  Francisco. 


Certiiicados  del  Estado  han  sido  expedidos  como  sigue : 


Certificados  de  Primer  Grado,  viilidos  por  cuatro  afios. 
Certificados  do  Segunda  Grado,  vdlidos  por  dos  anos..., 
Certificados  de  Tercer  Grado.  validos  por  dos  afios 

Niiraero  total  incluyendo  Diplomas 


7 

10 
20 
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Treinta  y  un  candidatos  tii<?ron  reyectados  por  la  Junta,  y  un  gran  nii- 
mero  eneontrando  ol  examon  muy  dificultoso,  se  retiraron  antes  do  com- 
pletar  siis  papeles.  Algunos  de  los  papoles  oxliibian  un  grado  de  igno- 
rancia  y  descuido  quo  indicaba  un  gran  amor  propio  do  parte  de  los 
escritores  en  presumir  6  intentar  pasar  como  Maestros. 

Es  posible  quo  algunos  pocos  verdadoramente  buenos  Maestros  dejaron 
de  recibir  certificados,  no  estando  acostumbrados  li  un  examen  por  escri- 
to :  pero,  scguramente,  un  Maestro  debo  ser  capaz  do  oxprosar  sus 
pensaniientos  clara  y  concisamento  por  escrito.  El  examen  indicaba 
que  los  Maestros  estaban  "  versados  "  en  aritm^tica,  algebra,  doletr^ar, 
y  gramatica  tecnical ;  pero  no  lo  estaban  en  geografia,  fisica,  filosofia 
natural,  fisiologla,  historia  do  los  Estados  Unidos  y  metodos  de  ense- 
nanza.  Unas  cuantas  muestras  de  contestaciones,  elegidas  no  por  cierto 
de  las  peores,  demostrara  que  micntras  tenemos  competentes  Maestros 
en  el  Estado,  hay  algunos  que  apenaspueden  Uegar  al  grado  de  Maestros 
modernos. 

En  geografia  se  dieron  estas  respuestas :  "  El  Zodiaco  csta  al  JSorte 
del  Cfrculo  Arctico,''  "  Nueva  York  es  mas  grande  que  Francia ;  "  Area 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  cuatro  cientos  millones  de  millas  cuadradas." 

Ortografia  de  nombres  geognificos  :  ''  Lattitud,''  (d  lo  menos  en  media 
docena  de  papeles;)  "  Articco  ;  "  "Jappon;''  Corriantes  del  oceano;  " 
"  Callifornia ;  "  '' Calafornia;  "  '' Calefornia; ''  •' Sinales  del  Sodiaco  ;  " 
"  El  giro  de  graunos  ;  "  "  Telitorio;  "  Equitorial ;  "  "  Sanfransisco;"  (en 
tres  papeles)  "frigado;"  *' Gran  Britania."  "Cueorposj"  "  Washo.'* 


Nueva  ortografia  de  nombres  fisiologicos :  "Oraculo;*'  ^Auricula;) 
"Ventrical;''  (Ventral;)  '^Clavical;"  (Clavicula;)  "  Aqueuso;'  (Acuoso;) 
"Vitrioso;"  (Vidrioso ;)  "  Coruer ;"  (Corroer;)  '' Capelar ;'' (Capilar.) 


En  fisiologia :  "  Los  organos  principales  de  digestion  es  el  primero  y 
segundo  estomagos.     El  higado  encierra  el  jugo  gastrico." 

Unas  cuantas  ilustraciones  rospecto  a  la  historia  de  loa  Eatiis.d.<i%  ^^Kil-As^'^ 
bastara  :  **  Daniel  Webster  fu6  uno  de  \oa  qvie  ^TTSi«bto\i\^  ^^O^'SiX^^v^^  ^^ 
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la  Indepondencia;  **  Daniel  Webster  era  Profesor  en  un  Colegio  en  Mas- 
BaehuBsetts;  "Samuel  Adams  fu^  padre  de  John  Adams  y  uno  de  loa 
peregrines  que  desembarcaron  en  Plymouth;  "  "  Los Representantes  son 
nombrados  por  el  Presidente  y  Senado  durante  la  vida ;  "  los  Senadoree 
son  eleetos  por  el  pueblo  /*  "  En  la  batalla  de  Valley  Forge  los  America- 
nos perdieron,  entre  muertos  y  heridos,  mas  de  euatro  mil  hombres.*' 

En  filosofia  natural,  el  examinador  solo  recuerda  haber  hecho  el  deseu- 
brimiento  que  el  *'  Doctor  Watts  inventd  la  maquinaria  a  vapor,  ademas 
de  haber  escrito  himnos." 

En  gramdtica,  a  lo  menos  en  una  docena  de  papeles,  las  partes  princi- 
pales  del  verbo  "  burst "  fn^ron  dadas  como  siguo :  *'  Burst,  bursted, 
bursted,"  y  la  anima  de  Lindlcy  Murray  se  hubiera  reido  con  los  exami- 
nadores,  al  ver  la  gran  indiferencia  con  que  se  trataban  todas  las  reglas 
de  gramatica.  Pero  continuemos  con  las  preguntas,  *'  Que  obras  de  en- 
sefianza  ha  leido  Vd.  ?"  la  respuesta  dada  a  lo  menos  en  una  docena  de 
papeles  fu6  "  Ninguna."  Mas  de  dos  torceras  partes  de  los  Maestros 
que  se  examinaban  nunca  se  habian  suscrito  a  un  diario  sobre  educaeion, 
y  muchos  nunca  habian  leido  ninguno.  Dos  terceras  partes  de  ^llos  no 
Babian  nada  de  la  enseElanza  por  medio  de  objetos  representados.  Menos 
de  una  tercera  parte  de  ellos  podian  enseflar  dibujo  elementario. 

En  contestacion  a  la  pregunta,  "  Cual  es  el  drden  natural  del  desarro- 
llo  de  las  facultades  intelectuales  ?"  un  papel  contesto :  "  De  un  grado 
bajo  d  un  alto ;"  y  un  gran  nnmero  de  Maestros  evidentemente  estaban 
muy  distantes  de  comprender  la  filosofia  mental.  Pregunta,  "  Qu6  clase 
de  facultades  se  ejecercitan  en  la  enseflanza  por  medio  de  objetos  repre- 
sentados ?"  fue  conteMtado,  "  Los  ojos,  oidos  y  el  pensamiento."  Podrian 
darse  otras  muchas  ilustraciones  curiosas  ;  pero  las  que  precoden,  mani- 
festaran  terminantemente  que  la  ocupacion  de  la  ensefianza  no  esta  libre 
de  intrusos. 

SERIK    DE   LIBROj}  DEL    ESTADO. 

La  seccion  cincuenta  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  lee  como  sigae  : 

"  Sec.  50.  La  Junta  de  Educaeion  del  Estado  tendra  facultad  para 
prescribir  y  adoptar  una  s^rie  de  libros  para  los  euatro  estudios  princi- 
pales  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas  del  Estado,  d  saber  :  Aritm6tica,  Geogra- 
fia,  Gramatica  y  Literatura ;  y  ningun  Distrito  de  Escuelas  tendra  dere- 
cho  a  su  prorata  de  fondos  piiblicos,  a  lo  menos  que  los  tales  libros  pres- 
criptos  por  la  Junta  de  Educaeion  del  Estado  scan  adoptados  y  usados  en 
la  Escuela ;  bien  entendido,  que  el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pii- 
blica,  por  buenas  razones,  podrd  exceptuar  d  cualquier  distrito  de  la  pena 
asi  impuesta,  cuando  los  Sindicos  de  dicho  distrito  le  presenten  una  rela- 
cion  por  escrito,  dando  las^razones  para  pedir  que  se  les  excepttle;  y 
bien  entendido,  ademas,  que  las  disposiciones  de  esta  seccion  no  tendran 
efecto  hasta  el  dia  primero  de  Setiembre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta 
y  tres." 

Los  Maestros  reunidos  en  el  Institute  del  Estado,  despues  de  una  com- 

fdeta  discusion  de  los  m^ritos  de  las  diferentes  series  de  libros  de  Escuo- 
as,  adoptaron  por  votacion  una  s4rie  uniforme  para  que  fuese  recomen- 
dada  a  la  J  unta  de  Educaeion  del  Estado.  Al  actuarse  sobre  esta  cuestion, 
los  Maestros  dieron  sus  votos  puramente  respecto  d  los  meritos  de  los 
libros ;  pues  nuestro  Estado  felizmente  se  enouentra  tan  distante  de  las 
casas  donde  se  publican  libros,  que  ningunos  *'  Agentes  de  Libros  "  padi6- 
roD  invadir  el  Inatituto. 
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En  el  dia  quince  de  Mayo,  una  semana  despues  de  haberse  eerrado  las 
sesiones,  la  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado,  compuesta  del  Gobernador, 
Agrimensor  General,  y  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pijblica,  adopta- 
ron  la  serie  recomendada  por  el  Institute,  y  ospidieron  una  circular  con- 
teniendo  la  lista  segun  fu^  basta  ontonces  posible  el  completarla. 

Las  siguientes  instrucciones  se  adjuntaron  para  los  empleados  de  las 
Escuelas : 

"  La  ley  que  requiere  uniformidad  en  los  libros,  principia  a  regir  el  dia 
primero  de  Setiembre  de  rail  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres.  La  s^rie  de 
libros  recoraendados  por  el  Institute  de  Maestros  del  Estado,  celebrado 
en  San  Francisco,  en  Mayo,  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  tres,  ha  sido 
adoptada  por  la  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado,  con  solo  unas  ligeras 
modificaciones.  La  Junta  del  Estado  no  pretende  que  la  adopcion  de  una 
B^rie  uniforme  de  libros  de  Escuelas  imponga  un  gasto  gravoso  ^  los 
padres  ;  todo  el  objeto  de  la  ley  es  salvar  al  Estado  algunos  miles  de 
pesos  anualraente.  De  consiguiente  se  recomienda  que  donde  se  use  una 
s^rie  de  libros,  talcs  com©  Lectores  de  Sargent,  Aritm6ticas  do  Tborap- 
son  6  Colburn,  Geografias  de  Cornell,  6  Graradticas  de  Greene,  los  Slndi- 
cos  se  aprovoehen  del  proveido^  y  pidan  ser  exceptuados  por  el  Superin- 
tendente de  Instruccion  Piiblica ;  pero,  siempre  que  se  fuesen  a  adoptar 
nuevos  libros,  ^stos  deben  ser  de  conformidad  con  la  s^rie  del  Estado ; 
y  en  las  Escuelas  donde  no  exista  ningunaclase  de  uniformidad,  se  solicita 
que  los  Sfndicos  lleven  a  efecto  la  s6rie  determinada  por  el  Estado.  La 
Junta  no  recomienda  que  se  hagan  repentinos  cambios  de  libros;  sino  que 
los  Superintendentes  de  Condado,  Maestros  de  Escuelas,  y  Sindicos,  obren 
con  buen  juicio,  y  se  encontrara  que  la  ley  es  saludable,  y  que  resultard 
en  bien  permanente  de  las  Escuelas.  La  importancia  de  una  buena  s^rie 
de  libros  para  la  Escuela  nopuedeser  exagerada.  La  observancia  ligera 
que  comunmente  se  hace,  que  no  iraporta  la  clase  de  libro  que  use  un 
buen  Maestro,  no  puede  sostenerse  despues  de  madura  reflexion.  Lo 
mismo  podria  decirse  que  un  buen  soldado  pueda  pelear  lo  mismo  con 
una  escopeta  que  con  un  Kifle  de  Enfield.  La  adopcion  de  una  s^rie  uni- 
forme en  los  libros  que  se  usen  en  las  Escuelas  del  Estado  ayudara  y 
aumentard  la  eflcacia  de  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas  de  California. 

En  Octubre  se  completo  la  lista  con  unas  pocas  adiciones  necesarias,  y 
puede  abora  considerarse  como  permanente  para  los  cuatro  anos  veni- 
deros. 

Podran  bacerse  adiciones  si  se  encontrasen  necesarias,  pero  no  se  sus- 
tituird  ningun  libro  en  lugar  de  los  que  ya  ban  sido  adoptados. 

AriinUtxca. 

Libro  Primario  de  Eaton,  Libro  Superior  de  Eaton, 

Escuela  Comun  de  Eaton,  Mental  de  Eaton. 

Geograjia, 


Primario  de  Allen, 

Primario  de  Cornell,   (quo  sigue  al 

de  Allen) 
Intermediador  de  Warren. 
Fisica  de  Warren, 
Mapas  de  Cornell, 


Dibujo  de  Mapas  de  Guyot, 
Mapas    de    Geografia    Fisica    de 

Guyot, 
Manual    de   Geografia  .  Fisica  de 

Guyot. 
Mapas  en  PisLwrT^^  d^  Ci\i:^^\». 
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Gramdtica. 


Introduccion  do  Green,  (para  princi- 
piantes.) 


Gramdtica  Inglesa  dc  Quackcnbos 


Ledores. 


Primario  do  WiJlson, 
Primero  do  Willson, 
Segundo  de  Willson, 
Toreoro  de  Willson, 
Cuarto  dc  Willson, 


Quinto  de  Willson. 
S^xto  de  Willson, 
Prinuirio  de  orto<^rjifia  de  Willson. 
Cartas  de  Escnela  y   de   Pamilia 
por  Willson. 


Lihros  Reromeudadoif  dc    isarse. 


Fisiologia  Elemental  por  Hooker, 
Fisiologia  Aumentada  por  Hooker 
Sistoma  de  Dibujo  por  Burgess, 
Sistoma  de  Escritura  por  Burgess, 
Filosofia  Natural  por  Quaekenbos, 


Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  por 

Quaekenbos, 
Historia  Primaria  de  los  Estados 

Unidos  por  Quaekeribos, 
Quaekenbos,  Coniposicion  Inglcsa. 


Libroi  jRcromeudados  ^(^f/'a    Cso  tie  Maestros. 


Leeciones  do  ensv^nanza  representa- 

da  por  Objetos  por  Calkin, 
Loceiones  sobre  ensoiianza  represen- 

da  por  Objetos, 
Escuelas  Graduadas  por  Wells, 
Manual  de  Instruccion  en  Leeciones 

ropresentando  Objetos, 
Teorla  y   Praetica    do   Enscnanza 

por  Pago, 


Escuela  3"  Maestro  de  Eseuola  \)Ov 
Emerson, 

Instructor  por  Nor tb end. 

El  Maestro  de  California, 

La  Tiorra  y  el  Hombre  por  Guj'ot. 

M{!'todo  de  estudio  en  Historia  Na- 
tural ])or  Agassiz. 

Direccion  Normal  por  liussell. 

Instruccion  Elemental,  de  Sheldon. 


Esta  medida  de  autorizar  la  adopcion  de  una  s6rie  uniforme  de  libros 
para  las  Escuelas  del  Estado,  la  considero  destinada  d  producir  un  incal- 
culable bien  en  reformar  los  m^'todos  de  Instruccion,  y  al  mismo  ticmpo 
salvara  anualmente  miles  de  pesos  li  los  ciuvhidanos  del  Estado.  Ninguna 
disposicion  de  la  Kevisada  Ijey  de  Escuelas  ha  excitado  tanta  discusion 
como  (^sta;  y  pareco  que  es  conveniente  en  este  lugar  manitestar  breve- 
monto  las  ventajas  que  pucden  resultar  de  ella.  La  Ley  ha  sido  objeta- 
tada  por  algunos,  en  razon  de  que  ^s  una  innovacion  del  (Srdon  estableci- 
do  de  cosas ;  que  tiende  a  hacer  un  monopolio  de  libros ;  y  que  confiere 
demasiado  poder  a  la  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado.  La  cuestion  que 
dobe  decidirse  6s,  ;  Qu6  libros  son  los  mejores  para  las  Escuelas?  y  nd 
quienes  son  los  publicadores,  ni  que  sns  intereses  so  adelanten  6  cosas 
semejantes.  Cierto  es  que  la  Junta  del  Estado  y^/^^ //We  abusarde  su  poder 
pero  cuando  so  deja  la  decision  a  los  Maestros  del  Estado,  somejanto  ob- 
jocion  no  6s  valida. 

En  virtud  de  la  antigua  ley,  el  poder  dedecidir  que  libros  deben  usaree. 
no  esta  investido  en  ninguno.  Los  capricbos  do  los  padres  de  familia,  las 
preferoncias  y  preocupaciones  de  los  Maestros,  los  dosoos  do  los  Slndicos, 
todos  so  linen  para  decidir  la  cuo.stion,  6  mas  bien  para  no  decidirla.  La 
eonsecuencia  era,  una  infinita  divorsidad  on  los  diferentes  distritos,  y 
ana  curiosa  coloccion  de  muestras  del  arte  de  la  impronta,  quo  hubioBe 
deloitado  el  oorazon  de  un  auticuarvo.    ^iv  mu^Xio^  ^\^U\\.q^.»  q^^  ^qxcl- 
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prenden  veinte  y  oidco  estadiantes,  el  nso  de  seis  diferentes  olase»  de 
libros  para  cada  uno  de  los  estudios,  ha  impedido  la  posibilidad  de  conse- 
^uir  una  efectiva  clasificacion.  Cada  pnpilo  estaba  metido  en  ana  gnerra 
de  gaerrilla — batiendose  por  sa  caenta,  y  asando  sua  propias  armas.  Bl 
ejercicio  y  la  diseipliDa  estabaD  faera  de  oaestion.  Muchos  de  los  libros 
que  se  asaban  eran  totalmente  iniitiles  para  las  Escuelas  del  tiempo  ac- 
taal.  T  en  los  distritos  en  qae  por  casaalidad  se  babia  adoptado  anifor- 
midad,  al  siguiente  t^rmino  despues  entraba  un  naevo  Maestro,  y  tenian 
que  cambiarse  los  libros  para  a^radar  sn  preferencia  particular.  Induda- 
blemente  que  los  Publicadores  de  Libros  nicieron  dinero,  pero  las  Escue- 
las hicieron  muy  poco  progreso.  Siempre  que  alguna  familia  se  mudaba 
de  un  distrito  &  otro,  se  necesitaba  un  nuevo  jue^o  de  libros  &  un  costo 
de  dos  a  cinco  pesos  por  nifio.  Muchas  familias  deben  haber  acumulado 
extensas  Biblioteeas  de  Escuela  de  esta  manera. 

Pero  el  mayor  mal  era  que  el  niSo,  al  entrar  &  una  nueva  Escuela,  no 
solo  encontraba  a  estraSos  pupilos,  pero  se  confundfa  con  los  estrafios 
libros.  Y  los  Maestros  al  cambiarse  de  una  Escuela  a  otra,  experimen- 
taban  gran  dificultad  ;  pues  tan  luego  que  estaban  aco8tumbra(U>8  &  una 
s^rie  de  libros,  se  les  hacia  ensefiar  con  otros  que  enteramente  no  cono- 
cian. 

Cuando  se  considera  que  dos  teroeras  partes  de  los  Maestros  de  este 
Estado  nunca  ensefian  en  la  misma  Escuela  dos  t^minos  seguidos,  puede 
formarse  una  id^a  de  la  magnitud  de  este  mal.  Y  cuando  se  hace  ver 
que  tres  cuartas  partes  de  los  Maestros  ensefian  enteramente  por  libros 
de  texto,  bien  puede  imaginarse  que  las  Bscuelas  no  tienen  otro  sistema 
que  el  del  desdrden. 

Cualquier  objecion  teorica  respecto  &  la  uniformidad  de  libros  cae  en 
insignificancia  cuando  se  contrasta  con  todos  esos  males.  Se  dice  algu- 
nas  veces  que  importa  muy  poco  qu6  clase  de  Wuros  se  usan,  que  los  mis- 
moB  Maestros  deben  ser  libros  de  texto.  SlKodos  nuestros  Maestros 
hubiesen  sido  educados  en  Escuelas  Normales,  como  los  Maestros  de  Pru- 
sia,  de  quienes  Horace  Mann  dijo  :  ^'  Yo  nunca  vl  &  ninguno  de  ellos  usar 
un  libro,"  los  libros  sertan  de  muy  poca  consecnencia.  Pero  en  nues* 
tras  Escuelas  Ptiblicas,  es  una  ocurrencia  tan  rara  en  un  Maestrovsepa- 
rarse  de  la  recitacion  al  pi6  de  la  letra  del  texto  del  libro,  como  lo  es  en 
un  Maestro  de  Prusia  de  hacer  uso  de  ^1 ;  de  consiguiente  el  texto  del 
libro  absolutamente  determina  el  cardotar  de  la  enseilanza. 

Los  nuevos  libros  adoptados  en  la  serie  del  Estado  son  los  libros  mas 
modernamente  aprobados  para  las  Escuelas,  y  adaptadospara  las  deman- 
das  de  los  m^odos  mas  racionales  de  onsefianza.  El  car&cter  de  la  ins- 
truccion  comunioada  en  muchas  de  las  Escuelas  del  Estado  se  eleyari  A 
lo  menos  &  cinouenta  por  ciento  con  los  nuevos  libros,  no  obstante  cuan 
conservadores  6  anticuados  pudiesen  ser  los  Maestros.  Los  Maestros 
muy  pronto  comprender&n  el  modo  de  usarlos  bien,  y  cuando  entren  4 
una  nueva  Escuela,  &  lo  menos  encontrardn  herramientas  familiares  con 
qu6  trabajar. 

En  un  viage  que  bice  por  casi  todo  el  Estado,  en  todas  partes  encontr^ 
que  el  pueblo  gustosamente  adoptaba  los  nuevos  libros,  y  antes  del  tiem- 

So  requerido  por  la  lev ',  y  en  todas  las  Escuelas  donde  ban  sido  usados, 
i^ron  muy  buen  resultado.  TTn  Sindico  de  uno  de  los  distritos  remotos 
en  el  campo,  estaba  opuesto  4  los  nuevos  libros  en  razon  de  que  eran 
'*  poltticoB.''  Todavta  queda  por  publicarse  una  s^rie  de  libros  de  Escue^ 
las;  quizis  algun  publioador  harta  bien  en  publicar  una  *' Aritm^tici^ 
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Democratica/'  un  ^^SilabarioSesionista,"  una  ^^  Gram&tica  BepablicaDa," 
6  una  "  Geografia  Unionista." 

Muy  pooas  solicitudes  han  sido  presentadas  al  Saperintendente  del 
Estado,  pidiendo  scr  excusados  en  virtud  de  \a  prevencion  ;  ^stas,  eD  todo8 
los  casos  han  sido  eoncedidas,  eon  la  instruceion  de  quo  la  s^rie  del  Esta- 
do debe  ser  adoptada  antes  del  dia  primero  de  Setiembre  de  mil  ocho 
cientos  sesenta  y  cuatro.  Un  ano  es  por  cierto  un  tiempo  razonable  para 
efeetuar  un  cambio  sin  ineonvenieneia. 


COMENTAEIOS  SOBRE  LIBROS. 

AEITM^TICA. 

Las  Aritm^ticas  de  Eaton  son  nuevas  publieaeiones,  y  de  consiguiente 
son  muy  poco  conocidas  en  el  Estudo.  El  Instituto  del  Estado  recomen- 
dd  el  Primario  de  Eaton  y  el  Praetico  de  Robinson.  La  Junta  del  Esta- 
do sustituyd  la  Escuela  Comun  de  Eaton  en  lugardel  do  Robinson,  segon 
su  opinion,  es  mejor  adaptado  para  las  necesidades  de  nuestras  Gseaelatf. 
Las  Aritni^tieas  de  Eaton  han  sido  usadas  con  bastante  buen  ^xito  en  las 
Escuelas  de  Boston,  en  donde  ''  calculan  ''  bastante  detenidamente  antes 
de  determinarse  4  cambiar  libros.  Todos  los  libros  de  la  s^rie  de  Eaton, 
4ntes  de  publicarse,  fu^ron  sometidos  a  una  crltica  revision  de  los  Maes- 
tros  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  de  aquella  ciudad. 

^       gramAtica. 

La  Gramatica  Elemental  de  Greene,  para  principiantes,  es  indudable- 
mente  la  mas  util  y  la  mas  practica  del  sin  numero  de  '^  pequeilas  "  gra- 
maticas,  las  que  mas  d  menudo  son  meramente  extractos  t^cnicos  de  ma- 
yores  obras.  Si  la  gramatica  debe  sor  estudiada  con  el  objeto  de  apren- 
der  la  manera  de  usar  el  lenguaje  al  escribir  y  hablar,  la  Gramatica  de 
Greene  es  una  obra  de  valor.  Si  el  unico  objeto  es  apronder  &  "  analizar/' 
cualquiera  otra  sera  buena.  La  Gramatica  Inglesa  de  Quackenboa  6s  nna 
publicacion  reciente.  Es  eminentemente  practica  en  su  naturaleaa, 
abunda  en  ejercicios  constructivos  en  la  formacion  de  sentencias,  en  cuyo 
particular  se  pareee  a  la  de  Greene.  Con  seguridad  puede  decirse  que 
ningun  estudio  ha  sido  ensefiado  tan  poco  en  nuestras  Escuelas  como  la 
Gramatica.  Se  espera  que  la  introduccion  de  los  libros  cuyo  texto  trate 
sobre  el  lenguaje  de  un  modo  natural  y  praetico,  tendrd  la  tendencia  de 
comunicar  a  nuestros  nifios  un  mejor  conocimiento  del  uso  correoto  de  su 
idioma  materno. 

OEOORAFfA. 

El  primario  de  Geografia  de  Allen  es  un  librito  encantador,  fandado 
en  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  por  medio  de  objetos  representados,  y  es  el 
fandador  de  un  nuevo  y  mejor  sistema  de  Geografia  para  las  Escuelas. 

El  primario  de  Cornell  es  un  favorite  general,  y  un  libro  do  norma  por 
todos  los  Estados  Unidos. 

El  Intermedio  de  Warren,  ^s,  en  mi  opinion,  el  libro  mas  pobre  de  toda 
la  s^rie  del  Estado,  pero  como  los  Maestros  lo  preferian,  fu^  adoptado 
por  la  Junta  &  falta  de  otro  mejor. 
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Los  Mapas  de  Cornell  no  tienen  rival  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas  Comu- 
nales. 

Los  Mapas  de  Guyot  acaban  do  ser  publicados ;  los  hombres  cientificos 
como  tambien  los  Maestros,  ban  estado  esperando  su  publicacion  con 
grande  interns,  y  los  resultados  ban  exccdido  las  esperanzas  mas  ardien- 
tes.  En  ciianto  a  exactitud,  belleza,  froscura,  claridad,  y  harmonla,  exce- 
den  a  todos  los  que  ban  sido  publicados,  ya  sea  en  este  pais  6  en  Europa. 
A  los  Maestros  que  ban  leido  la  "  Tierra  y  el  Hombre,*'  no  es  necesario 
decirles  que  pocos  bombres  viven  tan  capaces  para  preparar  un  juego  de 
semejantes  mapas. 

Las  obras  eompletas  del  Profesor  Guyot  ban  salido  ya  a  luz,  en  una 
escala  correspondiente  a  su  m6rito,  por  Charles  Scribnor,  de  Nueva  York, 
a  un  eosto  de  cuarenta  mil  pesos  (840,000.) 

La  miserable  eoleccion  de  nombres  de  innumerables  pueblos,  rios.  ciu- 
dades,  etc.,  etc.,  basta  lo  infinito  desapareceran.  Su  ocupacion  es  con- 
cluida. 

La  geografia  muy  pronto  serd  enseSada  como  una  ciencia  que  demues- 
tra  como  la  Mano  del  Gran  Creador  puede  trazarse  en  todos  sus  doparta- 
mentos ;  que  la  tier/a  es  un  todo  organico,  aparento  para  el  bogar  del 
bombre;  que  hay  '*  una  vida  del  globo,"  que  el  designio  est4  exhibido  en 
todos  sus  miembros;  que  las  montanas,  mares,  y  oceanos  influyen  el  pro- 
greso  de  las  naciones ;  que  la  Le^y  dirigo  el  universo  sobre  la  faz  do  la 
tierra ;  que  todo  est^  combinado  con  la  mas  esquisito  harmonia ;  quo  ver- 
daderamente  la  geografia  es  una  ciencia  que  en  inters  no  tiene  su  igual. 

El  Profesor  Guyot,  en  su  tiorna  edad,  fue  discipnlo  de  Carl  Ritter  y 
Alexander  Humboldt.  Bien  pronto  llegd  a  ser  un  verdadero  investiga- 
dor  del  mundo  natural ;  las  montaSas  y  ventisqueros  de  su  tierra  natal 
fu^ron  sus  salas  de  Escuela ;  y  desde  que  se  traslado  a  este  pais,  se  ha 
hecho  familiar  con  sus  cadenas  de  montaflas  y  fasces  fisicas.  Tenemos 
razon  en  onorgullecernos  de  la  publicacion  de  tales  obras  en  nuostro  pro- 
pio  pais — pais  adoptivo  del  autor.  El  mapa  del  Profesor  Guyot  estA  lleno 
de  discureos  Unionistas  ;  en  cada  cadena  de  montatia,  y  cada  rio,  y  cada 
Cordillera  estii  estarapado  Union. 

LECT0RE8. 

Ninguno  de  los  libros  adoptados  estdn  destinados  a  influir  un  cambio 
tan  radicaly  mejorado,  en  m^todos  de  instruccion,  como  los  Lectores  de 
Willson.  En  realidad  son  una  s6rie  de  libros  elementales  en  la  ensenao- 
za  por  medio  de  objetos  representados  6  sobre  Cosas  Comunes.  Ningnna 
cUse  de  libros  jamas  ban  sido  recibidos  con  tanto  doleite  por  los  niSos. 
Llenan  la  gran  falta  que  hasta  ahora  existia  en  la  educacion  de  nuestras 
Escuelas  Piiblicas.  Mientras  que  nuestros  estudiantes  ban  sido  agobia- 
dos  con  reglas  de  aritmetica,  reglas  para  an^lisis,  y  listas  de  nombres  en 
geografia,  todo  el  mundo  natural  ha  sido  para  ^Uos  comparativamente 
un  libro  cerrado.  Han  salido  de  la  Esouela  ignorantes  do  la  fisiologia  6 
bigiene  j  ignorantes  de  la  botdnica;  ignorantes  de  las  maravillas  delrei- 
no  vegetal  j  ignorantes  de  los  animales  de  que  estdn  rodeados  ;  ignoran- 
tes de  los  pajaros,  poscados,  minerales — meramente  niilos  de  hecho,  en 
todo  aquello  que  les  concierne  mas  el  coraprender.  Sus  facultades  per- 
ceptivas,  comprendiendo  la  sensasion,  percepcion,  ateneion,  y  obseri'a- 
cion,  jamas  ban  sido  sistematicamente  dirigidas.  Las  facultades  expre- 
sivas,  comprendiendo  el  sentimiento,  la  aiecoion,  emocion,  pasion,  ima- 
^inacion,  fantasia,  asooiasion,  imitacion,  y  descripcion,  ban  sido  dejadaa 
a  su  propio  desarrollo  sin  ninguna  ayada^  <S  tLWi  "^«rKC\M\^<^  ^X?^^  ^^'t^\saL'^ 
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nezcan  oompletamente  durmientes.  Las  facultades  reflect! vas,  cuya 
propia  esfera  es  ponerlas  en  juego  cuando  Be  hay  an  acumalado  hoehos 
por  otras  facultades,  ban  sido  martirizadas  en  el  ^'  caballito  "  de  la  arit- 
m^tica,  como  si  los  nifios  fuesen  solo  m^uinas  de  calculo,  y  que  solo  fuesen 
capaces  de  comprender  abstracciones  matem&ticas.  Los  Lectores  de 
WiUson  contienon  los  elementas  de  la  historia  natural,  filosof  ia  natural, 
fisiologia  6  bigiene,  quimica,  y  mineralogia — pdiaros,  b6stias,  flores,  in- 
sectos,  reptiles,  minerales,  y  vege tales,  se  babla  de  ellos  de  un  mode  fami- 
liar, y  todos  bermosamente  iluminados.  En  mi  opinion,  son  los  libros  de 
mas  valor  que  pueden  colocarse  en  manos  de  nuestros  nifios  de  Escuela. 
Las  ilustraciones  de  los  Lectores  son  esquisitas.  Nunca  se  ban  publicado 
libros  de  Escuelas  que  puedan  oompararse  con  ^llos  en  este  respecto. 
Muy  pocos  de  los  mayores  y  mas  costosos  libros  cientificos  estan  tan 
completa  y  elegantemente  iluminados.  Una  objecion  ba  sido  becba  por 
los  adictos  ^  la  elocucion,  y  ^s,  que  contienen  muy  pocos  trosos  de  decla- 
macion  y  retorica.  Es  uno  de  los  m^ritos  principales  de  los  libros,  que 
los  discursos  estereotipados  y  estractos  del  proscenio  que  siempre  ban 
ooupado  un  lugar  en  todos  los  Lectores  de  Escuelas  desde  los  dias  del 
'*  Lector  Ingl^,''  ban  sido  reemplazado  por  una  lectura  propia  y  capas 
de  ser  comprendida  por  los  nifios. 

Las  Cartas  de  Willson — designada  de  ir  acompafiadas  con  los  libros — 
no  tienen  rival  en  ezcelencia.  Toda  sala  de  Escuela  en  el  Estado  debe 
tener  un  juego  de  ellas,  y  espero  que  antes  que  pasen  dos  afios,  no  se  en- 
oontrard  ninguna  Escuela  sin  ^llas. 

El  Primario  Deletreador  de  Willson  es  el  primero  que  ba  sido  publica- 
do sobre  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  por  medio  de  obietos  representados. 
En  lugar  de  estar  Ueno,  como  los  deletreadores  del  estilo  autiguo,  con 
lar^as  llneas  de  palabras  inusitadas  y  sin  significado,  como  <^  buge  "  (alta) 
exclamacion,  sefiales  de  sorpresa  y  admiracion,  el  libro  est^  bermosa- 
mente ilustrado,  y  llenode  nombres  de  objetos  comunes,  y  con  las  pala- 
bras mas  usadas  diariamente. 

HISTOBIA. 

La  Historia  de  los  Estados  XJnidos  por  Quackenbos  es  admirablemente 
adaptada  para  llenar  las  necesidades  de  nuestras  Escuelas  Publicas.  Es 
un  becbo  lamentable  que,  excepto  en  las  Escuelas  Fiiblicas  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, la  bistoria  de  nuestro  pais  es  muy  poco  estudiada  en  las  Escuelas 
Publicas  de  nuestro  Estado.  Aritm^tica  I  aritm^tica  I  aritmetica !  afio 
tras  afio,  mientras  que  los  pupilos  crecen  tan  ignorantos  de  la  gloriosa 
bistoria  de  nuestro  pais,  como  si  nunca  bubiese  existido.  Es  un  deber 
obligatorio  para  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  inculcar  amor  al  pais  y  devocion 
patndtica  &  la  Union,  y  no  conozco  ningun  otro  medio  mas  eficdz  para 
conseguirlo  que  baciendo  estudiar  la  bistoria  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

nSIOLOOlA. 

Muy  pocos  autores  saben  o<(mo  adaptarse  4  los  gustos  de  los  nifios  tan 
nen  como  el  Dr.  Wortbington  Hooker.  Su  obra  mas  pequefia  sobre  fisio- 
ogia  debe  estar  en  las  manos  de  todo  nifio  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas,  de 
doce  afios  de  edad.  El  becbo  de  que  nuestros  nifios  tienen  cuerpos,  como 
tambien  sesos,  parece  que  ba  sido  enteramente  pasado  por  alto  en  nues- 
tro sistema  de  mstruccion  basta  aboramuy  reciente.  La  fisiologia,  como 
la  bistoria,  no  ba  tenido  lumr  en  el  corso.  De  las  mil  Escuelas  en  el  Be- 
tsdo,  dado  que  se  estndie  la  fisiologia  en  mas  de  veinte  y  oinoo.    Y  ea 
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extraflo  qae  el  Ad^Ubis  de  las  Fracciones  y  que  el  Teorema  de  Binomios 
sea  coDsiderado  por  hombres  y  mageres  caerdas  de  tal  promiDente  im» 
portancia,  sobre  el  conocimieDto  del  hecho  qae  la  salnd  depende  de  la 
observancia  de  ciertas  leyes  fijas,  y  que  la  buena  salad  es  de  mas  conse* 
caeacia  &  ana  gran  mayorla  del  g^nero  humano  qae  ningana  otra  po- 
sesion. 

Soy  decididamente  de  opfnion  qae  la  Ley  de  Escaelas  del  Estado  debe 
requerir  qae  la  fisiologfa  6  historia  deba  ser  ensefiada  en  todas  las  Bscae* 
las  Pablicas  arriba  del  grado  de  Primaria. 

DTBVJO. 

La  s^rie  de  libros  de  Burgess  sobre  dibujo  ban  sido  usados  con  baen 
^zito  por  varios  nifios  en  las  Escaelas  de  San  Francisco,  y  ban  recibido'  la 
aprobacion  de  todos  los  Maestros.  Pero  como  may  pocas  Escaelas  en  el 
Estado  ponen  ningana  atencion  al  dibajo,  es  casi  innecesario  bacer  nin- 
gana recomendacion. 

ESCBITURA. 

La  Escritara  de  Bargess  est&  en  aso  en  todas  las  Escaelas  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. Despaes  de  haber  ensefiado  el  sisteraa  darante  dos  afios  en  ana 
Escaela  Pt^blica  que  contenia  mil  pupilos,  puedo  dar  ana  opinion  flindada 
en  becbos,  respecto  al  gran  m^rito  del  sistema.  Es  ana  innovacion  radi- 
cal sobre  los  m6todos  antiguos,  los  que  ban  resaltado  ser  pruebas  de  escri- 
tara tan  tiesas,  forzadas,  y  bdrbaras,  que  desacreditan  &  nuestras  Escae- 
las. La  encomiendo  al  cuidadoso  exdmen  de  todos  los  Maestros  que 
tengan  algun  deseo  de  ensefiar  de  otro  modo  qae  el "  baen  modo  antigao  " 
este  ramo  mas  pr&ctico  y  esencial  de  la  instruccion  de  ana  Escaela. 

Entre  los  libros  para  el  uso  de  los  Maestros,  el  Director  Normal  de  Rus- 
sel  es  uno  de  los  de  mas  valor  y  con  ahinco  lo  recomiendo  al  cuidadoso 
ex^men  de  cada  Maestro,  quien  aprender^  la  manerade  dirigir  inteligen- 
temente  las  facultades  bumanas.  El  Profesor  Eussell  ba  dedicado  toda 
su  vida  &  la  ensefianza,  y  probablemente  ningun  Educador  en  los  Estados 
XJnidos  es  tan  igaal  como  ^1  para  la  tar^a  de  presentar  una  completa  obra 
escoldstica  sobre  los  principios  de  ensefianza.  Es  ana  obra  que  debe 
estadiarse  dia  por  dia,  y  afio  por  afio. 


SOCIBDAD  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO. 

Entre  los  primeros  buenos  resultados  del  Institute  puede  figorar  la 
organizacion  de  una  Sociedad  de  Maestros  del  Estado.  Su  formacion  fli6 
muy  qaietamente  efectuada,  y  atrajo  muy  poco  la  atencion,  pero  paede 
justamente  mirarse  como  una  6poca  en  la  ocupacion  de  la  ensefianza.  La 
necosidad  de  semejante  sociedad  fVi^  manifestada  como  sigue  en  la  ^*  Cir- 
cular del  Institato,"  del  Departamento  de  Instruccion : 

"  El  tiempo  se  esti  rApidamente  aproximandose,  cuando  la  ensefianza 
debe  ser  reconocida  como  una  profmon  ;  caando  an  Dipldma  de  una  Ea- 
cuela  Normal,  6  an  certificado  de  examiiiwAoTi  ^t  \m».  ^5m^>»s^^  ^ 
Maestro*  Jeg»lmente  autorizados,  6  UTi^t  ^TOit^b^xwxivji^^ot^  ^^^^^\»»S5 
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serd  una  licencia  para  ^^  ensenar  en  Escuclas ''  haiita  quo  soa  revocada 
por  quienes  la  espidi^ron.  En  Pennsylvania  los  graduados  de  la  Escuela 
Normal,  junto  con  su  diploma,  reciben  una  *'  licencia  "  conforida  de  coa- 
formidad  con  una  expresa  Ley  de  la  Legislatura,  por  los  Inspectoros  del 
Estado,  autorizando  a  los  recipientes  &  enseflar  dentro  de  los  llmitos  del 
Estado,  sin  estar  sujetos  a  pasar  por  otro  examen.  En  Illinois,  los  certi- 
fieados  do  la  Junta  del  Estado  permanecen  en  fuerza  durante  la  vida,  d 
menos  que  scan  revocados  por  una  causa  especial.  En  Nueva  York,  una 
ley  igual  osta  en  vigor.  So  espera  que  los  Maestros  que  respetan  su  ocu- 
pacion,  muy  pronto  deraandarau  una  ley  semojante  en  California  Las 
Convenciones  de  Educacion  on  cada  lugar  do  nuestro  pais  oxpresan  un 
deseo  general  de  quo  so  roconozca  distinta  y  definidamento  la  ocupacion 
de  la  ensefianza  por  medio  do  formulas  equivalentes  &  las  quo  actualmento 
ezisten  en  el  estudio  de  jurisprudoncia,  medicina,  y  teologia.  Cierto  es 
que  hay  muchos  quo  se  dedican  4  la  onsoilanza  como  una  ocupacion  tein- 
poraria,  un  escalon  para  otras  voeaciones,  y  no  hay  objocion  por  esto 
cuando  son  dobidamente  califieados  para  el  mas  noble  de  los  doberes  hu- 
manos;  pero  hay  un  gran  niimero,  el  que  seaumentacadaano,  quo  dosea 
ocuparso  a  la  enseiianza  por  toda  la  vida — es  una  ocupacion  que  requiere 
tantos  conocimiontos  y  grandes  calificaciones  como  cualesquiera  otra  de 
las  profesiones  liberales.  El  Profesor  William  Russell,  graduado  en  la 
Universidad  de  Edinburgo,  anteriormente  editor  del  "  Diario  do  Educa- 
cion **  de  Massachussetts,  y  bien  conocido  como  uno  de  los  mas  capaces 
Lectores  de  Institutos  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  un  hombro  de  escuela  lite- 
raria  y  de  variados  conocimiontos,  que  ha  dedicado  treinta  afios  do  su 
vida  &  la  ensenanza,  cuj'o  nombro  es  muy  familiar  a  miles  de  Maestros  de 
Nucva  Inglaterra,  on  un  informe  reciente  presentado  a  la  asociacion  de 
Maestros  en  el  Estado  de  Massachussetts,  se  expresa  sobre  esta  materia 
como  sigue : 

"  No  es  razonable  esporar  de  quo  tenga  lugar  alguna  revolucion  en 
favor  de  aquellos  que  no  se  mueven  por  sus  propios  intereses.  Ni  la  co- 
munidad  quo  nos  rod^a,  ni  la  Legislatura  del  Estado,  ni  la  de  la  Union, 
puede  constituir  a  nuestro  actual  gremio  de  Maestros  en  un  cuerpo  pro- 
fesional  propiamente  organizado.  Los  mismos  Maestros  tienen  que  hacer 
la  mocion ;  ellos  solos  pueden  hacerlo.  I^da  se  nocesita,  sino  que  cada 
una  d^  nucstras  Asociaciones  do  Estado  6  Condado,  de  su  **  motu-propio," 
segun  lo  expresa  la  ley,  se  resuelva  olla  misma  de  su  presento  condicion 
de  un  cuerpo  separado  al  de  un  cuerpo  mas  unido,  constituyendose,  per- 
petuandoso,  examinandose,  y  licenciandose. 

"  Para  constituir  la  profesion  de  ensofiar  unaprofesion  rogularmonte  or- 
ganizada,  cualquier  existente  cuerpo  de  Maestros  solo  tieno  quo  adoptar 
el  curso  de  procodimionto  voluntario,  el  que  esta  exemplificado  en  la 
prdctica  do  esos  cuerpos  profesionalos,  los  cuales  ya  han  tomado  el  conve- 
niente  y  ventajoso  terreno  y  son  respetados  do  conformidad.  Es  pura- 
mente  el  hecho  que  otros  cuerpos  asociados  actiian  sobre  este  privilegio 
civico,  el  que  constituye  la  moaicina,  jurisprudoncia,  y  teologia,  propia  y 
estrictamente  llamadas  profesiones,  y  distinguidas  de  otras  voeaciones  li 
ocupaciones.  Las  tres  son  algunas  veces  denominadas  profesiones  ^^  libe- 
rales "  y  como  implicando  una  "  liberal "  educacion  preparatoria ;  aun- 
que  el  hecho  no  en  todos  los  casos,  6  necesariamente,  verifican  la  aplica- 
cion  del  tdrmino,  sin  embargo,  son  '^  profesiones,''  pdrque  los  que  las 
practican,  antes  de  entrar  a  desempeilar  sus  doberes,  "  profesan  "  estar 
eali&cadoB  para  desempeiiarlas,  y  &  ese  efecto  son  examinados  por  hom- 
bres  de  la  profeaion,  y  si  se  encuentraix  aer  4\gTvoft,  d^  ^oTiioTi£L\i»A.  ^»  Vft% 
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admite  como  miembroe  del  cuerpo  de  la  profesion  indicada,  y  se  les  habi- 
lita  con  un  certificado  en  forma  manifestando  el  heeho.  En  todos  los 
tales  casos,  el  procedimiento  es  el  de  un  cuerpo  por  si  solo  examinador, 
licenciador  y  perpetuador,  dando  un  derecho  de  miembro  al  individuo 
admitido  para  que  reciba  proteccion  y  cooperacion  de  bus  bermanos  de 
la  profesion ;  y  proporcionando  d  la  comunidad  en  general  la  satisfacto- 
ria  seguridad  que  el  candidato  para  el  empleo  de  la  profesion  est^  debi- 
dameute  calificado  para  dosempefiar  bus  deberes.  For  tanto,  cualquiera 
veutaja  social,  profesional,  6  personal,  es  derivada  de  tales  arreelos  por 
los  miembros  de  las  profcsiones  liberales,  razonablemente  puede  espe- 
rarse  que  scan  disfrntadas  por  individuos  que  se  dedican  a  cualquiera 
otra  vocacion  que  requiera  peculiares  calificaciones  intelectuales,  cuando 
estos  individuos  se  asocian  para  objetos  correspondientes  de  inters  y 
beneficio  general. 

^^  Porque  pues,  no  deben  los  fundadores  Maestros  de  este  Estado,  en  el 
siguiente  Instituto,  tomar  medidas  para  constituirse  en  una  organizacion 
con  el  derecho  de  reconocerse  y  aproximarse  a  si  mismos,  y  levantarse 
de  la  humillante  necesid^d  de  someterse  &  un  ex^men  dirigiao  por  miem- 
bros de  otras  profesiones,  6  de  niuguna  profesion  ?  Una  "  Sociedad  de 
Educacion  del  Estado/'  podria  organizarse  por  aquellos  que  pasasen  el 
siguiente  ex&men  por  la  Junta  del  Estado,  los  que  tienen  dipl6mas  de 
graduacion  de  Escuelas  Normales,  y  los  Profesores  de  los  varios  Colegios 
y  Escuelas  del  Estado.  Esta  Sociedad  podria  llegar  a  ser  legalmente 
incorporada  en  la  siguiente  sesion  de  la  Legislatura,  y  otros  miembros 
pudieran  ser  admitidos  de  tiempo  en  tiempo,  pasando  por  un  examen  re- 
gular, y  recibiendo  sus  correspondientes  dipldmas  Semejantes  certifica- 
dos  rauy  pronto  y  gustosamente  serian  reconocidos  por  examinadores  sin 
profesion  (muchos  de  los  cuales,  aunque  personas  de  educacion,  se  conoce 
de  que  no  son  debidamente  calificadas  para  sentarse  a  pronunciar  el  fallo 
sobre  la  corapetencia  de  Maestros  para  su  obra  peculiar)  como  la  prueba 
mejor  de  aptitud  para  ensefiar.  i  Iqs  Maestros  deben  estar  seguros  que 
a  esto  se  seguirian  los  decretos  Legislatives,  declarando  que  las  dichas 
dipldmas  eran  prueba  ^nVna /aciie  de  babilidad  para  onsenaren  cualquiera 
parte  del  Estado,  sin  ser  necesario  pasar  por  ningun  otro  examen. 

"'  Algnnas  de  las  tales  medidas  cstamos  llamados  a  tomar  a  consecueu- 
cia  del  gran  numero  de  hombres  y  mugeres  de  conocimientos  quo  est^n 
entrando  a  nuestra  vocacion.  Estamos  llamados  A  actuar,  no  solamente 
en  justicia  a  la  literutura  y  al  talento,  pero  en  defensa  propia  contra  los 
impostores  y  pretenciosos ;  y  que  honradamente  manifestemos  el  deseo 
de  excluir  A  todos  aquellos  que  indignamente  se  entrometen  en  el  noble 
emplto  de  la  ensefianza.'' 

Fu^  eminentemente  conveniente  que  la  Constitucion  de  la  Sociedad  del 
Estado  apareciese  en  el  primer  niimero  del  "  California  Teacher." 
El  pre&mbulo  lee  como  sigue : 

"  NosoTROS,  como  Maestros  de  California,  con  el  objeto  de  adelantar 
los  intereses  de  la  educacion  del  Estado ;  dar  eficiencia  dnuestro  sistema 
de  Escuelas ;  suministrar  una  base  prdctica  para  la  accion  unida  entre 
aquellos  dedicados  &  la  causa  de  la  que  estamos  ocupados,  y  con  ese  in- 
tento,  elevar  el  empleo  del  Maestro  &  su  verdadero  rango  entre  las  profe- 
siones, por  la  presente  adoptamos  la  siguiente  Constitucion  : 

Unas  cuantas  secciones  de  la  Constitucion  ex^lvci^cto.  X-^a  ^ws.^^'^ps^^^ 
de  Ja  sociedad : 
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"  NOMBRS. 


<<S](00ioN  1.    Esta  organuBacion  8er&  conocida  por  la  Socisdad  hi 
Edugaoion  del  BsTADa 


u 


MIBMBROS. 


'*  Sxo.  2.  La  oalificacion  do  miembros  serd :  una  baena  oonduota  mo- 
ral ;  ires  afios  consecativos  de  ezperienoia,  uno  de  los  ouales  debe  baber 
sido  en  este  Estado,  v  habilidad  para  para  pasar  por  an  oompieto  axAmea 
en  lectura,  ortograna,  esoritara,  dibujo,  ensefUtnza  representando  obje- 
tOB,  ffeografia,  historia,  aritm^tica,  algebra,  fisiologia,  y  filoeofia  natuaL 

"Si      "  -        -      - 


ho,  S.    Esta  Bociedad  oonBistiri  exclasivamente  de  miembros 
rones. 

"  Seo.  4.  Todos  los  varones  gradaados  en  las  Esoaelas  Normales  d«l 
Estado  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  que  hayan  enseilado  tres  aflos  antes  de 
solicitar  sa  admision  &  esta  sociedad,  y  que  sean  residentes  de  este  Esta- 
do, segnn  dispuesto  por  las  leyes  de  California,  serdn  eWibles  A  eeta 
sociedad  bajo  recomendacion  de  la  Comision  Examinadora.^' 


La  sociedad  comprende  yd  treinta  miembros.  Se  intenta  hacerla 
trictamente  una  sociedad pro/enanal,  admitiendo  fl  la  sociedad  solanoLente 
A  los  Maestros  de  conocida  habilidad,  escuela  literaria  y  experiencia.  Su 
objeto  es  bacer  la  oag^Hzcum  de  la  ensefianza  una  pro/esion :  desaprobar 
los  charlatanes  y  empiricos ;  y  bacer  que  se  sienta  la  influencia  de  los 
Maestros  del  Estado  como  una  sociedad  organizada. 

Cuando  haya  aumentado  su  niimero,  se  pedir&  d  la  Legislatura  que  sob 
Diplomas  Profesionales  sean  consideradas  como  licencias  para  ensefiar  en 
cualquier  parte  del  Estado  sin  otro  exAmen.  Se  presenta  como  la  pri- 
mera  sociedad  profesional  organizada  en  los  Estados  XJnidos. 


DIPLOMAS  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO. 

Haberse  espedido  un  ntimero  tan  grande  de  Diplomas  y  Certifioados 
del  Estado,  en  virtud  de  la  Hevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  ftt6  un  acto  de  jus- 
ticia  tardla  para  muchos  de  los  Maestros  ilustrados,  que  por  largo  tiem- 
po  ban  estado  suietos  d  la  bumillacion  de  exdmenes  anuales,  y  qaienes 
nace  tiempo  que  nan  sentido  la  necesidad  de  una  medida  bdcia  reeono- 
cer  la  ocupacion  de  la  ensefianza  como  una  profesion. 

El  hecho  de  que  un  numero  tan  grande  soiicitase  ser  examinado  en  la 
primera  sesion  de  la  junta,  indica  cuan  grande  era  la  necesidad  de  alcana 
semejante  medida  en  favor  de  los  Maestros  del  Estado.  Las  secciones 
cuarenta  y  siete  y  cuarenta  y  ocho  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas  son 
como  sigue : 

**  Seo.  47.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  para  conceder  oertifi- 
ficados  de  habilitacion  &  Maestros  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  consistir4  del 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  y  de  tales  Superintendentes  de 
Condado,  6  Maestros  de  Escuelas,  no  menos  del  niimero  de  cuatro,  segnn 
fuesen  nombrados  por  dicho  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  del 
Estado.  Dicba  Junta  Examinadora  se  reunird  en  tales  ^pocas  y  lugares 
Begun  lo  designase  el  Superintendente  de- Instruccion  Pdolica;  y  tendxA 
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facultad  para  conceder  oertificados  de  Iob  ^rados  siguientes,  a  saber :  Cer- 
tificados  de  primer  Grado,  por  ensefiar  Escuela  de  Gram&tica,  el  que 
permaneceri  en  toda  faerza  por  cuatro  a8os ;  Certificados  de  segando 
Grado,  por  eDsefiar  Escuela  Intermedia  6  no  clasificada,  el  qae  pefmane- 
cera  en  toda  fuerza  por  dos  a£los ;  Certificados  de  tercer  Grado,  por  ense- 
fiar  Escuela  Primaria,  el  que  permanecerd  en  faerza  por  dos  afios.  Di- 
choB  certificados  se  espedir&n  solamente  &  las  personas  que  hubiesen 
pasado  por  an  exdmen  satisfactorio  en  los  estudios  qae  se  carsan  en  las 
diferentes  escaelas  especificadas,  y  que  hubiesen  dado  pruebas  de  una 
conducta  de  buena  moral,  y  de  capacidad  y  aptitud  para  ensefiar ;  lo  qae 
dara  derecho  &  la  persona  que  recibiese  el  diono  certificado,  para  enseilar 
cualquier  Escuela  Piiblioa  del  grado  especificado,  por  el  tiempo  designa- 
do,  en  cualquier  Distrito  de  Escuelas  en  el  Estado,  sin  tener  que  pasar 
por  ningun  otro  examen.  Dichos  certificados  podran  ser  revocados  por 
dicha  Junta,  una  vez  probado  de  que  es  inmoral  y  tachable  la  conducta 
de  la  persona  que  lo  pos^.  Las  Juntas  de  Educacion  de  villas  y  ciuda- 
des  incorporadas,  quedan  por  la  presente  autorizadas  para  reconocer  y 
recibir  certificados  concodidos  por  la  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado, 
siempre  que  lo  consideren  conveniente." 

^^  »E0.  48.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  tendr^  adem^s  facul* 
tad,  despues  de  un  completo  y  estricto  exdmen  de  los  solicitantes  en  los 
estudios  de  algebra,  antm^tica,  gramatica,  geografia,  historia  de  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos,  fisiologia,  filosofia  natural,  lectura,  deletrto,  escritura,  di- 
bnjo,  y  ensefianza  por  medio  de  objetos  representados,  y  tales  otros  estu- 
dios que  la  Junta  considerase  necesarios,  conceder  Diplomas  de  Educa- 
cion del  Estado  a  dichos  solicitantes  que  presentasen  pruebas  de  pos^r 
las  califieaciones  v  conducta  requisita,  y  haber  ensefiaao  a  lo  menos  du- 
rante un  afto  en  California,  y  de  haber  estado  dedicados  en  la  profesion 
de  ensefianza  &  lo  menos  tres  afios.  Dicho  Dipldma  dar^  derecho  &  la 
persona  &  quien  fuese  espedida,  para  ensefiar  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas  en 
cualesquier  parte  del  Estado  por  el  termino  de  seis  afios,  d  menos  que 
fuese  revocado  por  el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblicapor  buena 
y  suficientes  razones." 

Nada  ha  causado  tanto  disgusto  &  la  ocupacion  de  Maestros  de  Escae- 
las Publicas  como  el  antiguo  sistema  de  examinaciones  anuales.  Los 
Maestros  estaban  condenados  a  ser  juzgados,  no  por  un  jurado  de  sub 
colegas,  sin<5  muy  A  menudo  por  personas  que  comprendian  muy  poco  6 
nada  la  ensefianza  practica,  y  quienes  con  frecuencia  hici6ron  de  los  exir 
menes  anuales  una  guillotina  para  decapitar  a  cualesquier  desafortunado 
pedagogo  que  habia  caido  fuera  de  su  gi*acia.  TTn  Maestro  en  las  Escue- 
las Piiblicas,  aunque  hubiese  afiadido  a  las  habilidades  mas  finas  y  natu* 
rales  para  la  ensefianza,  una  completa  direccion  profesional  en  las  mejores 
Escuelas  Normales  en  los  Estados  Unidos ;  aunque  hubiese  sido  coronado 
con  honores,  ganados  por  muchos  afios  de  buena  experiencia;  aunque 
fuese  estimado  por  la  comunidad  y  reverenciado  por  miles  de  gratos  pupi- 
los,  al  fin  de  cada  afio,  no  obstante,  tiene  que  ser  "  examinado,''  por  una 
comision  compuesta  de  abogados,  doctores,  dentistas,  encuadernadores, 
contratistas,  y  personas  sin  profesion,  para  examinar  si  era  capaz  para 
''  enseflar  una  Escuela  OomunaW*  Despues  de  haber  pasado  por  el  mismo 
ex&men  anualmente,  por  nuevos  afios  seguidos,  sale  cada  vez  con  una 
-^  nueva  marca "  certificado  de  "  capacidad  para  ensefiar  una  Escuela 
Comunal  por  un  afio,"  puedo  hablar  con  sentimiento  sobre  este  asunto. 
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Estos  exdmenes  anuales  de  Maestros  de  experiencia,  ofrecian  nn  insiilto 
anual  &  la  inteligencia,  jpesando  el  cardcter,  aptitud  para  enseilar,  cultura 
moral  y  social,  en  estadxjs  sinopticos  de  '*  tanto  por  ciento  "  8obre  aritm^- 
tica  y  ortografia,  en  el  eual  so  cuentan  los  infinitos  detalles,  pero  el 
caractery  buen  ^xito  nada  enteramente.  La  pnieba  actual  en  la  sala  de 
la  Escuela  es  el  mejor  experimento  de  capacidad  para  enscnar,  y  euando 
ha  pasado  una  vez  el  cxaraen,  y  ha  probado  buen  6xito  en  la  Eseuela, 
los  examenes  subsiguientes  son  iniitiles  6  innecesarios. 

Me  acuerdo  de  mas  de  un  Maestro  do  conocidarepntacion,  que  presen- 
tado  ante  la  Examinacion  de  "  Star  Chamber,"  fu^  decapitado  por  la 
ffuillotina  oficial  del  **  tanto  por  ciento  "  porque  falto  de  encontrar  la  ma- 
jor ruta  de  Novogorod  d  Kilimandijaro,  o  del  "  Eed  Dog,"  a  **  You  Bet," 
6  que  se  olvido  de  la  poblacion  '*  Brandy  Gulch,"  ''Humbug  Cafion,'*  6 
"  Pompeya,"  6  que  no  pudo  acordarsc  de  los  nombres  de  todos  los  rios 
del  mundo,  desde  el  Amazonas  hasta  el  Arroyo  donde  pescaba  '*  poscadi- 
tos  "  con  ganchitos  euando  era  muchacho ;  6  que  cometio  algun  error  en 
algun  cdleulo  de  aritm^tica,  suficiente  fuerte  para  traspasar  el  cuero  de 
un  Monitor ;  6  que  por  easnalidad  deletreo  *'  traveler"  (viagero)  con  dos 
Ts  ;  6  que  no  pudo  formar  una  tabla  cronoldgica  de  todas  las  batallas  de 
todas  las  guerras  desde  el  Rey  Felipe  hasta  la  famosa  cruzada  do  Bucha- 
nan contra  el  Lago  Salado ;  6  que  por  casualidad,  finalmente,  falto  en  un 
decimo  de  un  cr^dito  abajo  de  novecientos  noventa  y  nuevo,  la  norma 
que  exactamente  graduaba  el  caracter  moral  y  la  habilidad  inteleetual  de 
un  hombre  "competente  para  ensefiar  una  Eseuela  Comunal  durante  un 
afio."  La  nueva  Ley  del  Estado  concediendo  Diplomas  por  seis  aiios, 
alivia  A  los  Maestros  del  enfado  do  tales  examinacionos,  y  es  el  primer 
paso  en  favor  de  reconocor  la  enseRanza  como  una  profesion.  Desde  el 
principio  tuve  la  firme  conviccion,  que  el  fin  pensado  seria  el  mejor  eon- 
seguido  dando  la  autoridad  para  examinar  candidatos  a  una  Junta  de 
Maestros  Prdcticos,  elegidos  para  ese  objeto  especifico.  El  futdro  buen 
^xito  de  este  importante  movimiento  dependera  en  retener  este  principio 
como  una  base  fundamental.  Los  Maestros  tienon  derecho  do  demandar 
un  examen  por  sus  colegas.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  en 
Mayo,  era  compuesta  enteramente  de  Maestros  practicos  ;  las  cuestiones 
fu^ron  preparadas  por  Maestros  prdcticos  ;  los  papeles  fu^ron  examinados 
por  Maestros  practicos;  y  la  norma  de  caliticacion  fu6  determinada  pop 
Maestros  practicos. 

En  el  examen  de  cien  Maestros  en  un  tiempo  tan  limitado  no  fu^  posi- 
ble  tener  ninguna  examinacion  oral.  Siempre  que  sea  posible  deben 
combinarse  exdmenes  orales  y  por  escrito.  En  virtud  de  la  Ley,  Diplo- 
mas del  Estado,  pueden  solo  concederse  a  personas  que  ban  ensenado 
Eseuela  durante  tres  afios  sucesivamente,  de  los  cuales  un  ano  debe  haber 
fiido  en  este  Estado.  Al  determinar  el  caracter  y  extension  delos  cono- 
cimientos  que  deben  considerarse  esenciales  para  asegurar  el  mas  alto 
certificado  en  virtud  de  la  ley,  no  fu^  considerado  conveniente  bajar  la 
norma  al  nivel  de  la  mediocridad.  Fu6  considerado  que  la  posesion  de 
un  Dipldma  del  Estado  debe  apreciarse  como  un  honor  digno  de  defen- 
derse,  y  el  cual  debe  dar  derecho  al  tenedor  al  respeto  de  la  comunidad 
y  de  sus  colegas.  Y  no  obtante,  se  tuvo  que  tener  en  consideracion,  que 
el  objeto  del  Diploma  del  Estado  era  beneficiar  A  los  Maestros  de  las  Es- 
cuelas  Puhlicas — nd  k  los  Profesores  de  las  altas  instituciones  de  ensefian- 
za.  Fu^  la  intencion  de  la  Ley  colocar  la  banda  del  honor  en  los  Maes- 
tros que  han  obtenido  buen  6xito  en  la  Eseuela  Comunal — aquellos  que 
fuesen  Maestros  bien  versados  en  los  estudios  ordinariamente  cui*sado8 
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en  tales  Escuelas.  Fa^  jasto  y  propio  qtie  los  clasicos,  idiomas  moder- 
Dos,  y  matematicas  mixtas,  uo  fuesen  incluidas  en  el  ex^men. 

Encontrar  el  dorado  intermedio  entre  estos  dos  extremos  fu6  un  asunto 
do  s^ria  consideracion.  Tambien  parecia  eminentemente  justo,  que  la 
experiencia  y  conocimiento  de  un  Maestro  en  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza, 
fuesen  un  elemento  importante  en  el  exdmen ;  y  un  maximum  de  cien 
creditos  fuerdn  concedidos  para  preguntas  generates. 

Lo  que  sigue  es  la  forma  del  Diploma  de  Educacion  del  Estado : 


[PabeUon  Nacional  ]        DIPLOMA  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO.        [Pabellon  Nacional  ] 

Estado  de  [8«no  del  Eatado  de  Califonda.]  CALiroRNiA. 

« 
La  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado,  despues  de  un  completo  y  crftico  ex4men,  de  con- 

fonnidad  con  las  disposiciones  de  la  scccion  cuarenta  y  ocho  de  la  Revisida  Ley  de  Esouelas 

de  mil  ocho  cientos  sescnta  y  treif,  ha  encontrado bien  habHitado  en  todos 

respectos  para  la  profession  de  la  EnseSanza. 

For  taoto  espiden  este  Diploma,  la  que  d&  derecho  al  portador  de  ensefiar  en  Escuela  Pd- 

blica  en  onalquier  parte  del  Estado  dc  California,  sin  ningun  otro  ex&men,  por  el  termino  de 

seis  afios. 

[Firmado,] 
[Sello  del  Departamento 
de  Inttroodon  P^blica.]  

Sup'te  de  InuttHccion  P6bliea» 

f  Diseflo— Manoa  agarradas  rodeadas  de  eetrellas,  \ 
1  b%|o  el  moto:  * '  La  CoDstitadoo."  / 

Por  6rden  de  la  Junta  de  Examinadores  del  EBtado. 


Este  Diploma  evita  la  necesidad  de  ningun  otro  exAmen  por  el  periodo 
do  seis  afios,  y  es  una  licencia  para  ensefiar  en  cualquier  distrito  en  Cali- 
fornia, excepto  en  unas  cuantas  ciudades  incorporadas  v  gobernadas  por 
una' especial  Junta  de  Educacion.  Constituye  la  mas  uierte  recomenda- 
cion  oncial  del  tenedor  A  la  confianza  del  piiblico  y  d  la  estimacion  y 
amistosa  proteccion  de  los  Maestros  colegas.  Eesultar&  en  una  ayuda 
importante  en  asegurar  los  puestos  mas  importantes  en  las  Escuelas  Pii- 
blicas  del  Estado. 

Los  Maestros  del  Estado  deben  do  responder  a  esta  generosa  disposi- 
cion  de  la  Le^islatura  esforzandose  en  asegurar  Diplomas  del  Estado. 
Esto  en  derecno  lo  deben  d  la  profesion  que  6llos  deben  procurar  el  hon- 
rar;  lo  deben  como  un  deber  a  las  Escuelas  Publicas;  lo  deben  como  un 
deber  a  si  mismos  con  el  objeto  de  protejerse  contra  los  ignorantes  pre- 
tenciosos. 

El  nurnero  total  de  Diplomas  del  Estado  y  Certificados  concedidos  du- 
rante el  afio  es  como  sigue : 
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nezean  oompletamente  dnrmientes.  Las  faculiades  reflectivas,  cuya 
propia  esfera  es  ponerlas  en  juego  cuando  se  hay  an  acumalado  bcchos 
por  otras  facultades,  ban  sido  martirizadas  en  el  ^*  caballito  "  de  la  arit- 
m^tica,  como  si  los  nifios  fuesen  solo  maquinas  de  caleulo,  y  que  solo  fuosen 
capaces  de  comprender  abstracciones  matem&ticas.  Ijos  Lectoros  de 
Willson  contienon  los  elementas  de  la  bistoria  natural,  filosofla  natural, 
fisiologia  6  bigiene,  quimica,  y  mineralo^ia — pajaros,  b^stias,  florcs,  in- 
seotos,  reptiles,  minerales,  y  vegetales,  se  oabla  de  ellos  de  un  modo  fami- 
liar, y  todos  bermosamente  iluminados.  En  mi  opinion,  son  los  libros  de 
mas  valor  que  pueden  coloearse  en  manos  de  nuestros  nifios  de  Escuela. 
Las  ilustraciones  de  los  Lectores  son  esquisitas.  Nunca  se  ban  publicado 
libros  de  Escuelas  que  puedau  compararse  eon  ^llos  en  este  respecto. 
Muy  pocos  de  los  mayores  y  mas  costosos  libros  cientlficos  estan  tan 
completa  y  elegantemente  iluminados.  Una  objecion  ha  sido  becha  por 
los  adictos  a  la  elocucion,  y  ^s,  que  eontienen  muy  pocos  trozos  de  decla- 
macion  y  retorica.  Es  uno  de  los  m^ritos  principales  de  los  libros,  que 
los  discursos  estereotipados  y  estractos  del  proscenio  que  siempre  ban 
ocupado  un  lugar  en  todos  los  Lectores  de  Escuelas  desde  los  dias  del 
"  Lector  Ingl^,''  ban  sido  reemplazado  por  una  lectura  propia  y  capaz 
de  ser  comprendida  por  los  nifios. 

Las  Cartas  de  Willson — designada  de  ir  acompaiiadas  con  los  libros — 
no  tienen  rival  en  excelencia.  Toda  sala  de  Escuela  en  el  Estado  debe 
tener  un  juego  de  ellas,  y  espero  que  antes  que  pasen  dos  afios,  no  se  en- 
oontrara  ninguna  Escuela  sin  611as. 

£1  Primario  Deletreador  de  Willson  es  el  primero  que  ha  sido  publica- 
do sobre  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  por  medio  de  obietos  representados. 
fin  lugar  de  estar  lleno,  como  los  deletreadores  del  estilo  antiguo,  con 
lar^as  lineas  de  palabras  inusitadas  y  sin  significado,  como  "  huge  "  (alta) 
ezclamacion,  sefiales  de  sorpresa  y  admiracion,  el  libro  egta  bermosa- 
mente ilustrado,  y  lleno  de  nombres  de  objetos  comunes,  y  con  las  pala- 
bras mas  usadas  diariamente. 

HISTOBIA. 

La  Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  por  Quackenbos  es  admirablemente 
adaptada  para  llenar  las  necesidades  de  nuestras  Escuelas  Publicas.  Es 
un  hecbo  lamentable  que,  excepto  en  las  Escuelas  PtLblicas  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, la  bistoria  de  nuestro  pais  es  muy  poco  estudiada  en  las  Escuelas 
Publicas  de  nuestro  Estado.  Aritm^tica !  aritm^tica  I  aritmetica !  afio 
tras  afio,  mientras  que  los  pupilos  crecen  tan  ignorantes  de  la  gloriosa 
historia  de  nuestro  pais,  como  si  nunca  bubiese  existido.  Es  un  deber 
obligatorio  para  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  inculcar  amor  al  pais  y  devocion 
patridtica  d  la  Union,  y  no  conozco  ningun  otro  medio  mas  eficaz  para 
conseguirlo  que  haciendo  estudiar  la  bistoria  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

nsioLoolA. 

Muy  pocos  autores  saben  o<$mo  adaptarse  &  los  gustos  de  los  nifios  tan 
>ien  como  el  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker.    Su  obra  mas  pequefia  sobre  fisio- 
ogia  debe  estar  en  las  manos  de  todo  nifio  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas,  de 
doce  ailos  de  edad.    El  hecho  de  que  nuestros  nifios  tienen  cuerpos,  como 
tambien  sesos,  parece  que  ha  sido  enteramente  pasado  por  alto  en  nues- 
tro sistema  de  instruccion  hasta  ahora  muy  reciente.    La  fisiologia,  como 
la  hiBtona,  no  ha  tenido  larar  en  el  curao.    De  las  mil  fiscnelas  en  el  Ba- 
tsdo,  dado  que  Be  6f  tadie  la  fisiologia  eii  m«i&  dft  N«mt«  y  dnoo.    Y  es 
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eztrailo  qae  el  AndliBis  de  las  Fracciones  y  que  el  Teorema  de  Binomios 
sea  eonsiderado  por  hombres  y  mngeres  coerdas  de  tal  prominente  im- 
portancia,  sobre  el  conocimiento  del  hecho  que  la  salad  depende  de  la 
observancia  de  ciertas  leyes  fijas,  j  que  la  baena  salad  es  de  mas  conse* 
caencia  &  ana  gran  mayorla  del  g^nero  hamano  qae  ningana  otra  po- 
sesioD. 

Soy  decididamente  de  opfnion  qae  la  Ley  de  Escaelas  del  Estado  debo 
reqaenr  qae  la  fisiologla  6  nistoria  deba  ser  ensefiada  en  todas  las  Bscae- 
las  Pablicas  arriba  del  grado  de  Primaria. 

DIBUJO. 

La  s^rie  de  libros  de  Bargess  sobre  dibajo  ban  sido  asados  con  baen 
^zito  por  varios  niilos  en  las  Escaelas  de  San  Francisco,  y  ban  recibido'  la 
aprobacion  de  todos  los  Maestros.  Pero  como  may  pocas  Escaelas  en  el 
Estado  ponen  ningana  atencion  al  dibujo,  es  casi  innecesario  bacer  nin- 
gana recomendacion. 

ESCBITURA. 

La  Escritara  de  Bargess  est&  en  aso  en  todas  las  Escaelas  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. Despues  de  baber  enseiiado  el  sistema  darante  dos  afios  en  ana 
Escaela  P^blica  qae  contenia  mil  pnpilos,  paedo  dar  ana  opinion  fandada 
en  becbos,  respecto  al  gran  m6rito  del  sistema.  Es  ana  innovacion  radi- 
cal sobre  los  m^todos  antiguos,  los  qae  ban  resaltado  ser  praebas  de  escri- 
tara tan  tiesas,  forzadas,  y  bdrbaras,  qae  desacreditan  d  naestras  Escae- 
las. La  encomiendo  al  caidadoso  ex^men  de  todos  los  Maestros  qae 
tengan  algan  deseo  de  ensefiar  de  otro  modo  qae  el "  baen  modo  antigao  ** 
este  ramo  mas  pr&ctico  y  esencial  de  la  instraccion  de  ana  Escaela. 

Entre  los  libros  para  el  aso  de  los  Maestros,  el  Director  Normal  de  Bas- 
sel  es  ano  de  los  de  mas  valor  y  con  abinco  lo  recomiendo  al  caidadoso 
ex^men  de  cada  Maestro,  qaien  aprenderd  la  manera  de  dirigir  inteligen- 
temente  las  facaltades  bamanas.  El  Profesor  Eassell  ha  dedicado  toda 
sa  vida  4  la  ensefianza,  y  probablemente  ningan  Edacador  en  los  Estados 
Unidos  es  tan  igaal  como  61  para  la  tar^  de  presentar  ana  completa  obra 
escoUstica  sobre  los  principios  de  ensefianza.  Es  ana  obra  qae  debe 
estadiarse  dia  por  dia,  y  afio  por  afio. 


SOCIEDAD  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO. 

Entre  los  primeros  baenos  resaltados  del  Institato  paede  figorar  la 
organizacion  de  ana  Sociedad  de  Maestros  del  Estado.  Sa  formacion  fh6 
may  qaietamente  efectuada,  y  atrajo  may  poco  la  atencion,  pero  paede 
jastamente  mirarse  como  ana  6poca  en  la  ocapacion  de  la  ensefianza.  La 
necesidad  de  semejante  sociedad  fa6  manifestada  como  sigae  en  la  ^'  Cir^ 
calar  del  Institato,"  del  Departamento  de  Instraccion : 

^'  El  tiempo  se  estA  rdpidamente  aproximandose,  caando  la  ensefianza 
debe  ser  reeonocida  como  ana  pro/enon  ;  caando  an  DipMma  de  ans.  "Ea.- 
caela  Normal,  6  an  certificado  de  exammwiKwi  >^Qt  \wv%  ^rri^v^^  ^ 
M^estroB  iegalmente  aatorizadoB,  4  uiia  3\Mi\.«bTS»wss:\xi%^Q^  ^!^^^^\»s 
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8er&  una  licencia  para  ^'  ensenar  en  Escuelas ''  ha^ta  que  sea  revocada 
por  quienes  la  espidi^ron.  En  Pennsylvania  los  graduados  de  la  Escuela 
iTormal,  junto  con  su  diploma,  reciben  una  *'  licencia  "  conferida  de  con- 
formidad  con  una  expresa  Ley  de  la  Legislatura,  por  los  Inspectores  del 
Estado,  autorizando  a  los  recipientes  4  enseiiar  dentro  de  los  Hniites  del 
Estado,  sin  estar  sujetos  a  pasar  por  otro  examen.  En  Illinois,  los  certi- 
ficados  de  la  Junta  del  Estado  permanecen  en  fuerza  durante  la  vida,  a 
menos  que  scan  rovocados  por  una  causa  especial.  En  Nueva  York,  una 
ley  igual  esta  en  vigor.  Se  espera  que  los  Maestros  que  respetan  su  oca- 
pacion,  muy  pronto  deraandanin  una  ley  somejante  en  California  Las 
Convenciones  de  Educacion  en  eada  lugar  de  nuestro  pais  exprosan  un 
deseo  general  de  que  se  reconozca  distinta  y  definidamento  la  ocupacion 
de  la  ense&anza  por  medio  de  formulas  equivalentcs  4  las  que  actualmento 
existen  en  el  estudio  de  jurisprudencia,  medicina,  y  teologia.  Cierto  es 
que  hay  muchos  que  se  dedican  4  la  enseilanza  como  una  ocupacion  tem- 
poraria,  uu  osealon  para  otras  vocaciones,  y  no  hay  objecion  por  esto 
cuando  son  debidamente  calificados  para  el  mas  noble  de  los  deberos  hu- 
raanos;  pero  hay  un  gran  niimero,  el  que  se  aumenta  cada  ano,  que  dosea 
ocuparse  a  la  ensenanza  por  toda  la  vida — es  una  ocupacion  que  requiere 
tantos  conocimientos  y  grandes  califieaciones  como  cualesquiera  otra  do 
las  profosiones  liberales.  El  Profesor  William  Russell,  graduado  on  la 
Universidad  de  Edinburgo,  anteriormente  editor  del  "  Diario  do  Educa- 
cion "  de  Massachussetts,  v  bien  conocido  como  uno  de  los  mas  capaces 
Lectores  de  Institutes  en  los  Estados  XJnidos,  un  hombre  de  escuela  lite- 
raria  y  de  variados  conocimientos,  que  ha  dedicado  treinta  aflos  de  su 
vida  d  lu  ensenanza,  cuyo  nonibre  es  muy  familiar  a  miles  de  Maestros  do 
Nucva  Inglaterra,  en  un  informe  reciente  presentado  a  la  asociacion  de 
Maestros  en  el  Estado  de  Massachussetts,  se  expresa  sobre  esta  materia 
como  sigue : 

"  No  es  razonable  esperar  de  que  tenga  lugar  alguna  revolucion  en 
favor  de  aquellos  que  no  se  mueven  por  sus  propios  intereses.  Ni  la  co- 
munidad  que  nos  rod6a,  ni  la  Legislatura  del  Estado,  ni  la  de  la  Union, 
puedc  constituir  a  nuestro  actual  gremio  de  Maestros  en  un  cuerpo  pro- 
fesional  propiamente  organizado.  Los  mismos  Maestros  tienen  que  hacer 
la  mocion ;  ellos  solos  pueden  hacerlo.  ISI^ada  se  necesita,  sino  que  cada 
una  dcf  nuestras  Asociaciones  de  Estado  6  Condado,  de  su  "  motu-propio," 
scgun  lo  expresa  la  ley,  se  rcsuelva  ella  misma  de  su  presente  condicion 
de  un  cuerpo  separado  al  de  un  cuerpo  mas  unido,  constituycndose,  per- 
petuandose,  examinandose,  y  licenciandose. 

"  Para  constituir  la  profesion  de  ensefiar  unaprofesion  regularmente  or- 
ganizada,  cualquier  existente  cuerpo  de  Maestros  solo  tiene  que  adoptar 
el  curso  de  procedimiento  voluntario,  el  que  esta  exemplificado  en  la 
practica  do  esos  cucrpos  profesion  ales,  los  cuales  ya  han  tomado  el  couve- 
niente  y  ventajoso  teri'eno  y  son  respetados  de  conformidad.  Es  pura- 
mente  el  hecho  que  otros  cuerpos  asociados  actiian  sobre  este  privilegio 
civico,  el  que  constituye  la  medicina,  jurisprudencia,  y  teologia,  propia  y 
estrictamente  llamadas  profesiones,  y  distinguidas  de  otras  vocaciones  li 
oeupaciones.  Las  tres  son  algunas  voces  denominadas  profesiones  ^^  libe- 
rales "  y  como  implicando  una  "  liberal ''  educacion  preparatoria ;  aun- 
que  el  hecho  no  en  todos  los  cases,  6  necesariamente,  verifican  la  aplica- 
oion  del  t^rmino,  sin  embargo,  son  '^  profesiones/^  pdrque  los  que  las 
practical,  Antes  de  entrar  a  desempeilar  sus  deberes,  '^  profesan  "  estar 
caIi£cado8  para  desempellarlas,  y  4  ese  efecto  «ou  examinados  por  horn- 
bres  de  la  profesion,  y  si  se  encnentran  sot  dSgxvoa,  d^  ^oTitoxvoA&sA^feV^^ 
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admito  como  miembros  dol  caerpo  de  la  profesion  indicada,  y  se  les  habi- 
lita  con  un  certificado  en  forma  manifestando  el  hecbo.  En  todos  ios 
tales  casos,  el  procedimiento  es  el  de  an  cuerpo  por  si  solo  examinador, 
liceneiador  y  perpetuador,  dando  un  derecho  de  miembro  al  individuo 
admitido  para  que  reciba  proteccion  y  cooperaeion  de  sus  bermanos  de 
la  profesion;  y  proporcionando  4  la  comunidad  en  general  la  satisfacto- 
ria  soguridad  que  el  eandidaio  para  el  empleo  de  la  profesion  est^  debi- 
damonto  calificado  para  desempefiar  bus  deberes.  Por  tanto,  cualquiera 
ventaja  social,  profesional,  6  personal,  es  derivada  de  tales  arreglos  por 
Ios  miembros  de  las  profesioncs  liberales,  razonablemente  puede  espe- 
rarse  que  sean  disfrutadas  por  individuos  que  se  dedican  a  cualquiera 
otra  yocaoion  que  requiera  peculiares  calificaciones  intelectuales,  cuando 
estos  individuos  se  asocian  para  objetos  correspondientes  de  interns  y 
beneficio  general. 

'^  Porque  pues,  no  deben  Ios  fundadores  Maestros  de  este  Estado,  en  el 
siguiente  Instituto,  tomar  medidas  para  constituirse  en  una  organizacion 
con  el  derecho  de  reconocerse  y  aproximarse  a  si  mismos,  y  levantarse 
de  la  humillante  necesiddd  de  someterse  a  un  exdmen  dirigido  por  miem- 
bros de  otras  profesioncs,  6  de  ninguna  profesion  ?  Una  "  Sociedad  de 
Educacion  del  Estado,''  podrfa  organizarse  por  aquellos  que  pasasen  el 
siguiente  ex&men  por  la  Junta  del  Estado,  ios  que  tienen  dipldmas  de 
graduacion  de  Escuelas  Normales,  y  Ios  Profesores  de  Ios  varies  Colegios 
J  Escuelas  del  Estado.  Esta  Sociedad  podria  llegar  d  ser  legalmente 
incorporada  en  la  siguiente  sesion  de  la  Legislatura,  y  otros  miembros 
pudieran  ser  admitidos  de  tiempo  en  tiempo,  pasando  por  un  examen  re- 
gular, y  recibiendo  sus  correspondientes  dipldmas  Seniejantes  certifica- 
dos  muy  pronto  y  gustosamente  serian  reconoeidos  por  examinadores  sin 
profesion  (mucbos  de  Ios  cuales,  aunque  personas  de  educacion,  se  conoce 
de  que  no  son  debidamente  calificadas  para  sentarse  a  pronunciar  el  fallo 
sobre  la  competencia  de  Maestros  para  su  obra  peculiar)  como  la  prueba 
mejor  de  aptitud  para  ensefiar.  \  Iqs  Maestros  deben  estar  seguros  que 
a  esto  se  seguirlan  Ios  decretos  Lcgislativ')s,  doclarando  que  las  dicbas 
dipldmas  oran  prueba  prima /acie  do  habilidad  para  ensenaron  cualquiera 
parte  del  Estado,  sin  sor  necesario  pasar  por  ningun  otro  examen. 

'^  Algunas  de  las  tales  medidas  cstamos  llamados  a  tomar  a  consecuen- 
cia  del  gran  numero  de  hombres  y  mugeres  de  conocimientos  que  estan 
entrando  a  nuestra  vocacion.  Estamos  llamados  A  actuar,  no  solamente 
en  justicia  a  la  literutura  y  al  talento,  pero  en  defensa  propia  contra  Ios 
impostores  y  pretenciosos ;  y  que  honradaraente  manifestemos  el  deseo 
de  excluir  k  todos  aqaellos  que  indignamente  se  entrometen  en  el  noble 
emplto  de  la  ensefianza." 

Fu6  eminentemente  conveniente  que  la  Constitacion  de  la  Sociedad  del 
Estado  apareciese  en  el  primer  niimero  del  "  California  Teacher." 
El  predmbulo  lee  como  sigue : 

*'  NosoTBOS,  como  Maestros  de  California,  con  el  objeto  de  adelantar 
Ios  interoses  de  la  educacion  del  Estado ;  dar  eficiencia  &  nuestro  sistema 
de  Escuelas;  suministrar  una  base  pr^ctica  para  la  accion  unida  entre 
aquellos  dedicados  &  la  causa  de  la  que  estamos  ocupados,  y  con  ese  in- 
tento,  elevar  el  empleo  del  Maestro  &  su  verdadero  range  entre  las  profe- 
sioncs, por  la  presente  adoptamos  la  siguiente  Constitucion  : 

Unas  cuantas  seccionos  de  la  Constitucion  ex^\\si«cto.  \fe&  is.<^^^v2sssvs5^^ 
de  Ja  sociedad : 
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<'  NOMBRX. 


"SsooioN  1.    Esta  organizacion  86r&  conocida  por  la  Sooisdad  dx 

BdUOAOION  DSL  EsTADa 


li 


MIXlfBBOS. 


"  8x0.  2.  La  oalificacion  de  miembros  serd :  una  baena  conducta  mo- 
ral ;  tres  afios  oonsecativos  de  experiencia,  ano  de  los  cuales  debe  haber 
sido  en  este  Estado,  v  habilidad  para  para  pasar  por  an  oompleto  ez^men 
en  lectura,  ortograna,  escritora,  dibojo,  ensefLanxa  representando  obje- 
tOB,  ffeografia,  historia,  aritm^tica,  Algebra,  fiaiologla,  y  filosofia  natural. 

<'Sxo.  8.  Esta  Bociedad  oonsistiri  exclasivamente  de  miembros  va- 
rones. 

"  Sxo.  4.  Todos  los  varones  gradaados  en  las  Escuelas  Normales  del 
Estado  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  que  hayan  enseftado  tres  afios  antes  de 
solicitar  su  admision  d  esta  sociedad,  y  que  sean  residentes  de  este  Esta- 
do, segun  dispuesto  por  las  leyes  de  California,  seran  elegibles  ^  esta 
sociedad  bajo  recomendacion  de  la  Comision  Examinadora/ 


f> 


La  sociedad  comprende  y&  treinta  miembros.  Seintenta  haeerla  es- 
trictamente  una  »ociedad  pro/enonal,  admitiendo  ^  la  sociedad  solamente 
&  los  Maestros  de  conocida  habilidad,  escuela  literaria  y  experiencia.  Su 
objeto  es  hacer  la  ocupacicm  de  la  ensefianxa  una  pro/esian :  desaprobar 
los  charlatanes  y  empiricos ;  y  hacer  que  se  sienta  la  influencia  de  los 
Maestros  del  Estado  oomo  una  sociedad  organizada. 

Cuando  baya  aumentado  su  niimero,  se  pedir4  d  la  Legislatura  que  bus 
Dipldmas  Profesionales  sean  consideradas  como  lioencias  para  ensefiar  en 
cualquier  parte  del  Estado  sin  otro  ex^men.  Se  presenta  como  la  pri- 
mera  sociedad  profesional  organizada  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 


DIPLOMAS  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO. 

Haberse  espedido  un  numero  tan  ^ande  de  Diplomas  y  CertificadoB 
del  Estado,  en  virtud  de  la  fievisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  fu6  un  acto  de  jus- 
ticia  tardia  para  muchos  de  los  Maestros  ilustrados,  que  por  largo  tiem- 
po  han  estado  sujetos  d  la  humillacion  de  ex^menes  anuales,  y  quienes 
hace  tiempo  que  nan  sentido  la  necesidad  de  una  medida  h&cia  recono- 
cer  la  ocupacion  de  la  onsefianza  como  una  profesion. 

El  hecho  de  que  un  numero  tan  grande  solicitase  ser  examinado  en  la 
primera  sesion  de  la  junta,  indica  cuan  grande  era  la  necesidad  de  al^una 
semejante  medida  en  favor  de  los  Maestros  del  Estado.  Las  secciones 
cuarenta  y  siete  y  cuarenta  y  ocho  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas  son 
como  sigue : 

*<  Sso.  47.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  para  conceder  certifi- 
ficados  de  habilitacion  a  Maestros  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  con8i8tir&  del 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  y  de  tales  Superintendentes  de 
Condado,  6  Maestros  de  Escuelas,  no  menos  del  niimero  de  cuatro,  segun 
fuesen  nombrados  por  dicho  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  del 
Setado.  Dicba  Junta  Examinadora  se  reunird  en  tales  ^nocas  y  lugares 
Begun  lo  deBignaae  el  Superintendente  deInEtnLec\oTi'^^Vifi!^\  ^  l<^wdr& 
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facultad  para  conceder  certificados  de  Iob  ^radoB  siguientes,  a  saber :  Ger- 
tificados  de  primer  Grado,  por  ensefiar  Escuela  de  Gram&tica,  el  que 
permaDecer4  en  toda  faerza  por  cuatro  afios ;  Certificados  de  segando 
Grado,  por  ensefiar  Escuela  Intermedia  6  no  clasificada,  el  que  pei^ane- 
cera  en  toda  fuerza  por  dos  afios ;  Certificados  de  tercer  Grado,  por  ense- 
fiar  Escuela  Primana,  el  que  permanecer^  en  fuerza  por  dos  afios.  Di- 
chos  certificados  se  espedirin  solamente  &  las  personas  que  hubiesen 
pasado  por  un  examen  satisfactorio  en  los  estudios  que  se  cursan  en  las 
diferentes  escuelas  espeeificadas,  y  que  hubiesen  dado  pruebas  de  una 
conducta  de  buena  moral,  y  de  capacidad  y  aptitud  para  ensefiar ;  lo  que 
dar4  derecho  d  la  persona  que  recibiese  el  dicno  certificado,  para  ensefiar 
cualquier  Escuela  Piiblica  del  grado  especificado,  por  el  tiempo  designa- 
do,  en  cualquier  Distrito  de  Escuelas  en  el  Estado,  sin  tener  que  pasar 
por  ninguD  otro  examen.  Dichos  certificados  podran  ser  revocados  por 
dicha  Junta,  una  vez  probado  de  que  es  inmoral  y  tachable  la  conducta 
de  la  persona  que  lo  pos^.  Las  Juntas  de  Educacion  de  villas  y  ciuda- 
des  incorporadas,  quedan  por  la  presente  autorizadas  para  reconocer  y 
rocibir  certificados  concedidos  por  la  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado, 
siempre  que  lo  consideren  conveniente." 

^^  Sec.  48.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  tendrA  adem^s  facul- 
tad, despues  de  un  completo  y  estricto  exdmen  de  los  solicitantes  en  los 
estudios  de  algebra,  antm^tica,  gramatica,  geografia,  historia  do  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos,  fisiologla,  filosofia  natural.  Jectura,  deletr^,  escritura,  di- 
bujo,  y  ensefianza  por  medio  de  objetos  representados,  y  tales  otros  estu- 
dios que  la  Junta  considerase  necesarios,  conceder  Diplomas  de  Educa- 
cion del  Estado  a  dichos  solicitantes  que  presentasen  pruebas  de  poster 
las  calificaciones  y  conducta  requisita,  y  haber  ensefiado  &  lo  menos  du- 
rante un  afio  en  California,  y  de  haber  estado  dedicados  en  la  profesion 
de  ensefianza  a  lo  menos  tres  afios.  Dicho  Dipl6ma  dar&  derecho  &  la 
persona  4  quien  fuese  espedida,  para  ensefiar  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas  en 
cualesquier  parte  del  Estado  por  el  t^rmino  de  seis  afios,  &  menos  que 
fuese  revocado  por  el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  por  buena 
y  suficientes  razones." 

Nada  ha  causado  tanto  disgusto  &  la  ocupacion  de  Maestros  de  Escue- 
las Publicas  como  el  antiguo  sistema  de  examinaciones  anuales.  Los 
Maestros  estaban  condenados  a  ser  juzgados,  no  por  un  jurado  de  sus 
colegas,  sind  muy  4  menudo  por  personas  que  comprendian  muy  poco  6 
nada  la  ensefianza  practica,  y  quienes  con  frecuencia  hici^ron  de  los  exa- 
menes  anuales  una  guillotina  para  decapitar  a  cualesquier  desafortunado 
pedago^o  que  habia  caido  fuera  de  su  gi*acia.  Un  Maestro  en  las  Escue- 
las Piiblicas,  aunque  hubiese  afiadido  i  las  habilidades  mas  finas  y  natu- 
rales  para  la  ensefianza,  una  completa  direccion  profesional  en  las  mejores 
Escuelas  Normales  en  los  Estados  Unidos ;  aunque  hubiese  sido  coronado 
con  honores,  ganados  por  muchos  afios  de  buena  experiencia;  aunque 
fuese  estimado  por  la  comunidad  y  reverenciado  por  miles  de  ^atos  pupi- 
los,  al  fin  de  cada  afio,  no  obstante,  tiene  que  ser  ^^  examinado,''  por  una 
comision  compuesta  de  abogados,  doctores,  dentistas,  encuadernadores, 
contratistas,  y  personas  sin  profesion,  para  examinar  si  era  capaz  para 
'^  ensefiar  una  Escuela  Gomunall"  Despues  de  haber  pasado  por  el  mismo 
ex4men  anualmente,  por  nuevos  afios  seguidos,  safe  cada  vez  con  una 
^^  nueva  marca "  certificado  de  "  capacidad  para  ensefiar  una  Escuela 
Comunal  por  un  afio,''  puedo  hablar  con  sentimiento  sobre  este  asunto. 
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Estos  ex&menes  anaales  de  Maestros  de  experiencia,  ofrecian  un  in.sulto 
anual  &  la  inteligencia,  pesando  el  car^cter,  aptitud  para  ensefiar,  eultura 
moral  y  social,  en  estados  sinopticos  de  "  tanto  por  ciento  "  sobre  aritm^- 
tica  y  ortografia,  en  el  eual  se  cuentan  los  infinitos  detalles,  pero  el 
caractery  buen  6xito  nada  enteramente.  La  priieba  actual  en  la  sala  de 
la  Escuela  es  el  mejor  experimento  de  capacidad  para  ensonar,  y  cuando 
ha  pasado  una  vez  el  exj^men,  y  ha  probado  buen  ^xito  en  la  Escuela, 
lo8  exfimenes  subsiguientes  son  inii tiles  6  innecesarios. 

Me  acuerdo  de  mas  de  un  Maestro  de  conocida  repntacion,  que  presen- 
tado  ante  la  Examinacion  de  "  Star  Chamber,"  fu6  decapitado  por  la 
guillotina  oficial  del  ''  tanto  por  ciento  "  porque  falto  de  encontrar  la  ma- 
jor ruta  de  Novogorod  6,  Kilimandijaro,  o  del  "  Eed  Dog,"  a  *'  You  Bet," 
6 que  se  olvido  de  la  poblacion  "Brand}'  Gulch,"  '•Humbug  Canon,"  6 
"  Fompeya,"  6  que  no  pudo  acordarso  de  los  nombres  de  todos  los  rios 
del  mundo,  desde  el  Amazonas  hasta  el  Arroyo  donde  pescaba  '*  pescadi- 
tos  "  con  ganchitos  cuando  era  muchacho ;  6  que  cometio  algun  eri-or  en 
algun  cdlculo  de  aritm^tica,  suficiento  fuerte  para  traspasar  el  cuero  de 
un  Monitor ;  6  que  por  casualidad  deletreo  **  traveler  "  (viagero)  con  dos 
Ts ;  6  quo  no  pudo  forraar  una  tabla  cronoldgica  de  todas  las  batallas  de 
todas  las  guerras  desde  el  Rey  Felipe  hasta  la  famosa  cruzada  de  Bucha- 
nan contra  el  Lago  Salado ;  6  que  por  casualidad,  finalmente,  falto  eu  un 
decimo  do  un  cr^dito  abajo  de  novecientos  noventa  y  nueve,  la  norma 
que  exactamente  graduaba  el  caracter  moral  y  la  habilidad  intelectual  de 
un  hombre  **  competente  para  enseSar  una  Escuela  Comunal  durante  un 
ailo."  La  nueva  Ley  del  Estado  concediendo  Diplomas  por  seis  aiios, 
alivia  a  los  Maestros  del  enfado  do  tales  examinacioncs,  y  es  el  primer 
paso  en  favor  de  reconocer  la  ensefianza  como  una  profesion.  Desde  el 
principio  tuve  la  firme  conviccion,  que  el  fin  pensado  seria  el  mejor  eon- 
seguicfo  dando  la  autoridad  para  examinar  candidatos  a  una  Junta  de 
Maestros  Practices,  elegidos  para  ese  objeto  especifico.  El  futiiro  buen 
6xito  de  este  importante  movimiento  dependera  en  retener  este  principio 
como  una  base  fundamental.  Los  Maestros  tienon  dorecho  de  demandar 
un  examen  por  sus  colegas.  La  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado,  en 
Mayo,  era  compuesta  enteramente  de  Maestros  practicos  ;  las  cuestioncs 
fu^ron  preparadas  por  Maestros  practices  ;  los  papeles  fu6ron  examinados 
por  Maestros  practicos;  y  la  norma  de  calificacion  fu6  determinada  pop 
Maestros  prActicos. 

En  el  examen  de  cien  Maestros  en  un  tiempo  tan  limitado  no  fu6  posi- 
ble  tener  ninguna  examinacion  oral.  Siempre  que  sea  posible  deben 
combinarse  ex&menes  orales  y  por  escrito.  En  virtud  de  la  Itey,  Diplo- 
mas del  Estado,  pueden  solo  concederse  a  personas  que  ban  ensefiado 
Escuela  durante  tres  afios  sucesivamente,  de  los  cuales  un  ano  debe  haber 
sido  en  este  Estado.  Al  determinar  el  caracter  y  extension  de  los  cono- 
eimientos  que  deben  considerarse  esenciales  para  asegurar  el  mas  alto 
certificado  en  virtud  de  la  ley,  no  fu6  considerado  conveniente  bajar  la 
norma  al  nivel  de  la  mediocridad.  Fu6  considerado  que  la  posesion  de 
un  Dipldma  del  Estado  debe  apreciarse  como  un  honor  digno  de  defen- 
derse,  y  el  cual  debe  dar  derecho  al  tenedor  al  respeto  de  la  comunidad 
y  de  sus  colegas.  Y  no  obtante,  so  tuvo  que  tener  en  consideracion,  que 
el  objeto  del  Diploma  del  Estado  era  beneficiar  A  los  Maestros  de  las  Es- 
cueias  Publicas — nd  d  los  Profesores  de  las  altas  instituciones  de  ensefian- 
za.  Fu6  la  intencion  de  la  Ley  colocar  la  banda  del  honor  en  los  Maes- 
tros que  ban  obtenido  buen  ^xito  en  la  Escuela  Comunal — aquellos  que 
fuesen  MaeBtros  bien  versados  en  loa  Q^tudioB  ordinariamente  cursados 
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en  tales  Escaelas.  Fu^  justo  y  propio  qtie  los  clasieoB,  idiomas  moder- 
Dos,  y  matematicas  mixtas,  no  fuesen  incluidas  en  el  ex^men. 

Encontrar  el  dorado  intermedio  entre  estos  dos  extromos  fu6  un  asunto 
de  s^ria  consideracion.  Tambien  parecia  eminentemente  justo,  que  la 
experiencia  y  conocimiento  de  un  Maestro  en  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza, 
fuesen  un  elomento  importante"  en  el  exdmen ;  y  un  maximum  de  cien 
ereditos  fuerdn  concedidos  para  preguntas  generates. 

Lo  que  sigue  es  la  forma  del  Diploma  de  Educacion  del  Estado : 


[Pabellon  Nacional  ]        DIPLOMA  DE  EDUCACION  DEL  ESTADO.        [Pabellon  Nacional  ] 

Estado  de  [8«IIo  del  Eatado  de  CaUfonda.]  California. 

La  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado,  despues  de  un  completo  y  crftico  ex4men,  de  oon- 
fonnidad  con  las  disposiciones  de  la  scccion  onarenta  y  ocho  de  la  Revisida  Ley  de  Esouelas 

de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  treif,  ha  encontrado bien  habHitado  en  todos 

respectos  para  la  profession  de  la  EnseSanza. 

For  taoto  espiden  este  Dipldma,  la  que  dd  derecho  al  portador  de  ensefiar  en  Escuela  Pd- 

blica  en  eualquier  parte  del  Eatado  dc  California,  sin  ningun  otro  exdmen,  por  el  termino  de 

seis  afios. 

[Firmado,] 
[Sello  del  Departamento 
de  Instroodon  P^blica.] 

Sup'te  de  Inatruecum  PChUca, 

f  Diseflo— Manoa  agarradas  rodeadas  de  eetrellas,  \ 
1  b%|o  el  moto:  * '  La  Constitiicloo."  / 

Por  6rden  de  la  Junta  de  Examinadores  del  Estado. 


Este  Diploma  evita  la  necesidad  de  ningun  otro  exdmen  por  el  periodo 
de  seis  aSos,  y  es  una  licencia  para  ensefiar  en  eualquier  distrito  en  Cali- 
fornia, excepto  en  unas  cuantas  ciudades  ineorporadas  y  gobernadas  por 
una' especial  Junta  de  Educacion.  Constituye  la  mas  nierte  recomenda- 
cion  oncial  del  tenedor  a  la  confianza  del  publico  y  d  la  estimacion  y 
amistosa  proteccion  de  los  Maestros  colegas.  Eesultar&  en  una  ayuda 
importante  en  asegurar  los  puestos  mas  importantes  en  las  Escuelas  Pii- 
blicas  del  Estado. 

Los  Maestros  del  Estado  deben  de  responder  a  esta  generosa  disposi- 
cion  de  la  Le^islatura  esforzandose  en  asegurar  Diplomas  del  Estado. 
Esto  en  derecno  lo  deben  d  la  profesion  que  6llos  deben  procurar  el  hon- 
rar;  lo  deben  como  un  deber  a  las  Escuelas  Publicas;  lo  deben  como  un 
deber  d  si  mismos  con  el  objeto  de  protejerse  contra  los  ignorantes  pre- 
tenciosos. 

El  numero  total  de  Diplomas  del  Estado  y  Certificados  concedidos  du- 
rante el  afio  es  como  sigue : 
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^C««ill«.d««yI>lpltfmM. 


Hombres. 


Diplomas  de  Ednoacion  del  Estado 

Certificados  de  Primer  Grado 

Certificados  de  Segunda  Grado 

Certificados  de  Tercer  Grado 


Hombres 
Total 


9 

6 

8 

16 


37 


6 
4 
5 


15 
37 


52 


CBETIFICADOS  DE  MAESTEOS  DE  CONDADO. 

La  Jnnta  Ezaminadora  de  Condado  estd  compaesta  del  Superinten- 
dente  de  Condado  y  los  Sindicos  que  nombrase  con  ese  objeto.  Se  espiden 
por  uno  y  dos  alios  certificados  de  Primero  y  Segnndo  Grados.  Darante 
el  aiio  se  espidierdn,  ciento  cincnenta  y  nueve  certificados  del  Primer 
Grado,  validos  por  dos  afios ;  dos  cientos  noventa  y  cuatro  del  Se^ndo 
Grado,  validos  por  un  afio ;  y  ciento  veinte  y  cuatro  Certificados  Tem- 

Eorarios  fueron  concedidos  por  los  Superintendontes  de  Condado,  validos 
asta  las  sesiones  regulares  de  la  Junta  de  Condado.  Noventa  y  nueve 
solicitantes  f\ier6n  reyectados — ^indice  que  la  norma  de  la  calificacion  se 
ha  levantado  un  punto  mas  alto  que  anteriormente.  Pero  siempre  que 
los  Sindicos  persistan  en  emplear  Maestros  haratos,  y  pagar  4  los  bu^nos 
no  mas  que  a  los  pobres,  todos  los  esfuerzos  para  conseguir  un  alto  grado 
de  excelencia  ser&n  inutiles.  Los  Maestaos  que  actiian  en  las  Juntas  de 
Condado  se  les  concede  una  compensacion  de  cinco  p^sos  &  cada  uno  por 
cada  sesion.  Cuatro  cientos  pesos  se  ban  gastado  con  este  objeto,  ascen- 
diendo  4  cosa  de  un  peso  por  cada  certificado  espedido. 

Becomiendo  &  las  Juntas  Bxaminadoras  de  Condado,  quo  fijen  una 
norma  alta,  y  rigidamente  lleven  &  efecto  los  exdmenes  como  medida  de 
proteccion  en  favor  de  los  Maestros  competentes,  cortando  de  este  modo 
a  los  Sindicos  la  posibilidad  del  ^^  trabajo  barato/'  El  Hon.  Victor  M. 
Bice,  Superintendente  de  Nueva  York,  escribe  lo  que  sigue  : 

^'Existen  miles  dd  ineducados  y  mal  criados  jovenes  en  Ohio,  que 
necesitan  aprender  mucho  respecto  &  los  simples  principios  de  ortografia 
y  lectura,  quienes  en  cualquiera  respectable  Escuela  Primaria  se  encon- 
trarian  al  tlltimo  de  sus  dases,  y  quienes  sin  embargo  buscan  lugaree 
como  Maestros.  Tgnorantes  de  sf  mismos  y  de  todo  lo  demas,  se  crden 
habilitados  para  ensefiar,  quizes  en  razon  de  que  ban  descubierto  de  que 
no  son  capaces  para  ninguna  otra  cosa. 

<<  Y  lo  que  es  no  menos  deplorable,  que  hay  padres  de  familia,  si,  Direo- 

tores  de  Escuelas,  que  estan  listos  &  emplear  estos  jovenes  sin  educacion 

para  eDBeH&r  nuestras  EscuelaS)  para  dar  forma  y  car4cter  A  las  vidas  de 

naestra  juventnd.    Si  todos  los  q(]ae  aBigivr&ii  ^  ^<st  ^«iA^\.To^  ^xv^^^^utran 
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que  les  empl^en — si  todos  los  ignorantes  y  vulgares  tienen  solamente  que 
ofVecer  bus  servicios  para  obtener  puestos  que  requieren  la  mayor  sabi- 
duria,  el  sauo  juicio  y  el  mejor  cultivo,  nuestras  Bscuelas  Uegar^n  &  ser 
ftientes  de  ignoraucia  y  destraccion  moral." 


FORMULAS  DB  INFORMBS. 

Durante  el  afio  todas  las  formulas  ^el  Departamento  ban  sido  cuida- 
dosamente  revisadas.  Las  formulas  para  informes  de  Maestros,  Sindicos 
y  Bmpadronadores,  ban  sido  simplificadas  y  sistematicamente  arregladas. 
Se  ba  becbo  un  esfuerzo  para  ase^urar  lo  mejor  posible  los  retornos 
de  toda  la  informacion  valiosa  relativa  a  las  Bscuelas,  y  dispensar 
todo  lo  que  no  es  absolutamente  necesario.  Los  Maestros  y  Bmpadro^ 
nadores  estan  requeridos  de  baeer  informes  por  duplicado,  uno  al  Supe- 
rintendente  de  Condado,  y  una  copia  a  los  Sindicos.  Los  Sindicos  bac^n 
un  informe  al  Superintendente  de  Condado.  Anteriormente  todos  estos 
empleados  estaban  requeridos  de  presentar  sus  informes  en  adicion  &  es- 
tos directamente  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica.  Bn  la  tem- 
prana  bistoria  del  Bstado,  antes  que  se  redujese  al  6rden  el  sistema  de 
las  Bscuelas,  eran  necesarios  estos  informes  por  triplicado,  pero  en  mi 
opinion,  el  tiempo  ba  Uegado  cuando  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado 
deben  ser  capaces  de  becer  sus  propios  informes  correctamente  y  sin 
descansar  en  el  Superintendente  para  que  examine  la  masa  de  detalles 
que  propiamente  pertenece  k  6II0B.  Ademas,  los  Maestros,  Sindicos  y 
empleados  de  Bscuelas,  con  alguna  razon,  consideraron  que  bacer  in- 
formes por  triplicado  como  una  especie  de  arreglo  de  circumlocucion  del 
emplto,  causando  gasto  innecesario  de  tiempo,  papel,  portes  de  correo,  y 
molestias.  Segun  el  cambio,  el  costo  de  a  lo  menos  seis  mil  costosas 
formulas  se  aborran  anualmente  al  Bstado.  Los  informes  de  Mastros  y 
Sindicos  son  actualmente  tan  simples,  que  cualquier  inteli^ente  mucbacbo 
de  esouela  no  podrla  dejar  de  llenarfoB ;  y  nmguna  posible  escusa,  ex- 
cepto  negligencia  voluntaria,  puede  ofrecerse  por  nobacerse  los  retornos 
propiamente.  Con  el  objeto  de  manifestar  el  sistema  del  Departamento, 
las  estadisticas  requeridas  de  los  empleados  de  Bscuelas  se  presentan  por 
completo. 

INFORMS  DE   BiAESTBOS  DE  ESOUELAS  PliSLIOAS 

Ntimero  completo  de  mucbacbos  registrados;  mucbacbas;  ndmero  to- 
tal; ntLmero  proporcional ;  termino  medio  de  asistencia  diaria;  ndmero 
total  de  dias  ae  asistencia;  total  numero  de  dias  de  ausencia;  total  ntimero 
de  veces  tardias;  niimero  que  asiste  &  la  Bscuela  entre  cuatro  y  seis 
ailos  de  edad;  grado  de  la  Bscuela;  ntimero  de  clases  en  la  Bscuela: 
fecba  cuando  to  mo  el  Maestro  el  cargo  de  la  Bscuela;  fecba  cuando  el 
Maestro  dej<5  la  Bscuela;  tiempo  durante  el  cual  el  Maestro  baya  ense- 
iiado  la  misma  Bscuela ;  ni&mero  de  dias  de  Bscuela  durante  el  termino  <5 
afio  Bscolastico ;  salario  mensual  del  Maestro,  alimento  induido ;  suma 
de  salario  recibido  de  cuentas  de  prorata;  niimero  de  vol&menes  en  la 
Biblioteca  de  la  Bscuela ;  si  ba  sido  proveida  de  un  registro  de  Bscuelas 
del  Bstado;  si  ha  sido  proveido  con  la  Bevisada  Ley  de  BscxiaU&\  ^^^s^ 
diario  de  educacion  toma  el  Maestro  \  al  aaio^o  «X\\i%\KXx)to  ^^^^i^^^^^  ^ 
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Condado ;  que  clase  y  el  valor  de  los  aparatos  do  la  Escuela ,  laiuafio  y 
comodidad  de  la  sala  de  Escuela;  grado  y  fecha  del  Certificado  del  Maes- 
tro; que  libros  se  usan,  y  los  estudios  que  se  cursan. 

INFORME   DE    SINDIC08. 

El  informe  de  los  Sindicos,  a  excepcion  del  "  Informe  de  Finanzas,"  cs 
hecho  simplemente  transcribiendo  los  estractos  de  los  informes  do  los 
Maestros  y  Empadronadores,  y  es  muy  facil  y  prontaraonte  hecho,  si  esos 
informes  son  correctamonte  hechos  en  debido  tiempo.  Lo  que  sigue  es 
la  formula  del  informe : 

"  Informe  de  Sindicos  do  Escnolas  de Distrito,  No.  — ,  al  Supe- 

rintendento  do  las  Escuclas  Publicas  del  Condado  do ,  do  Setiem- 

bre  1°,  186 — ,  hasta  Agosto  31°,  186 — ,  inclusive.  Infoime  de  Finanzas: 
Suma  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  recibido  del  Estado;  suma  de  dinero  de  Es- 
cuelas  recibida  de  contribuciones  do  Condado ;  snma  recaudada  por  con- 
tribucion  de  distrito ;  suma  recibida  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  do  la  Demar- 
cacion ;  suma  recaudada  de  cuentas  proratoadas  6  suscripcion ;  total  de  eu- 
tradas  de  toda  clase  de  origon  para  uso  de  las  Escuelas ;  suma  pagada 
por  l«s  salarios  de  los  Maestros ;  suma  gastada  en  solares,  fabrlcas,  repa- 
raciones,  y  muebles  de  Escuelas;  suma  gastada  en  Libros  de  Escuelas; 
suma  gastada  en  aparatos  de  Escuelas ;  suma  gastada  en  renta,  combus- 
tible, y  gastos  oventuales ;  total  de  gastos  para  el  uso  de  Escuelas ;  valua- 
cion  do  casas  y  muebles  de  Escuelas;  valuacion  do  Bibliotecas  de  Es- 
cuelas ;  valuacion  de  aparatos  de  Escuelas ;  total  valuacion  de  la  propie- 
dad  de  Escuelas.'' 

BEOISTROS  DE   ESCUELAS. 

La  seccion  seis,  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  autorizcS  al  Superin- 
tendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  preparar  una  fdrmula  conveniente  de 
Eegistros  de  Escuclas  con  el  objoto  de  asegurar  retornos  mas  exactos  de 
los  Maestros.  En  diez  dias  despues  de  haber  tomado  efecto  la  Ley  do 
Escuelas,  los  Ee^stros  estaban  caminando  k  las  salas  de  Escuelas  donde 
tanto  se  necesitaban.  La  formula  mas  barata  y  simple  fue  adoptada  para 
estos  Eegistros,  mirando  que  muchos  Maestros  habiendo  estado  acostum- 
brados  a  llevar  sus  registros  en  hojas  sueltas  de  papcl,  6  •'  en  sus  caba- 
zas,"  oncontrarlan  dificultoso  manejar  un  sistema  comploxo  do  llevar 
Libros  de  Escuela.  Una  edicion  de  mil  dos  cicntas  copias  fne  espedida 
por  el  Impresor  del  Estado,  en  numero  suficionte  para  suplir  las  Escuelas 
por  cuatro  aRos. 

No  puede  cuestionarso  la  economla  en  proporcionar  tales  libros  de  re- 
gistro  d  costadel  Estado.  El  Superintendente  del  Estado  doNueva  York, 
el  Seiior  Van  Dyck,  dijo  al  encomendar  la  medida  a  la  atencion  de  la 
Legislatura : 

•'Si  pudiese  suministrar  d  cada  Distrito  con  un  Eogistro  de  Escuelas, 
bien  encuadernado,  propiamente  reglado,  y  dividido  de  manera  de  mani- 
festar  el  norabre  }-  odau  do  cada  piipilo,  ol  tiempo  de  su  entrada  a  la  Es- 
cuela, y  cada  dia  de  asistencia  durante  la  somana,  mes,  y  t^rmino,  impo- 
niendo  poco  trabajo  al  Maestro,  y  quitando  toda  excusa  de  inexactitud,  y 
al  mismo  tiempo  que  formard  uu  continuo  registro  de  la  Escuela  por 
afios  subsecuentes,  constituiri^,  la  mayor  dadiva  que  pueda  d  oste  tiempo 
conforirse  a  nuestras  Escuelas  Comanales.  De  ningun  otro  modo  pueden 
aclararee  tan  bien  los  deberes  dQ  Iob  Siudlcos  \^  de  ningun  otro  modo 
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puedo  tan  facil  removcrao  la  contiDuit  dUencion  y  litigio  en  los  distritoa, 
como  coQ  la  ndopcion  do  la  m^dida  propueata.  Con  un  permanente  ro- 
giatro  delanie  de  cUos,  los  Sinnicos  no  oncootravan  dificultad  para  hacor 
fa  jimta  dietribucion  do  las  cuentas  deproratto;  y  al  fin  del  afio  puede 
hacerfio  un  traslado  do  la  aBtatencia  en  todoa  respectoa  aeguro,  como  un 
aaunto  de  informacioa  general  yuna  indicacioQ  de  como  ee  aprovechaa 
Qucatrus  ciudadanos  do  los  privilegios  do  educacion  proveidoe  por  el  Es- 
tado." 

£1  registro  es  en  forma  do  libro  en  cnarto  poqueiio,  de  cien  p&ginaa,  de- 
signadu  para  el  uso  de  lai  Escuelaa  pequeftaa,  de  cuatro  a  sois  a8os  ;  en 
las  mayorea  de  dos  a  cuatro  a&oa.  La  pagina  al  iado  izquiordo  eeta  re- 
glada  para  un  "  Regiatro  do  Aaiatencia,"  con  espacio  para  el  nombro  y 
cdad  ae  loa  pupiloa;  la  pdgioa  del  Iado  dorecho  ea  designada  para  un 
"  UegiBtro  do  Rccitacionoa  y  Comportamiento." 

£1  Regiatro  roquiere  una  adicion  mensual,  prcaentando  el  "  Reapectivo 
Numero  proporcional,"  el  "  Termino  medio  do  Aaiatcntia  diaria,"  y  el 
"  Tanto  por  ciento  dc  aaiatencia."  Al  fiii  do  cada  termino  el  Maeatro 
cHl)i  roqiierido  do  bacer  el  aeguiente  informe  para  el  uao  do  los  Sindicoa, 
sobre  una  pagina  roglada  para  ese  objeto  en  el  Regiatro  :  "  Total  nii- 
nicro  de  nifioa  ompadronados  ;  total  numero  do  niSaa  empadronadaa  ;  to- 
tal numero  do  pupiloa  empadronadoa  ;  reapoctivo  nimoro  proporcional; 
t£rmino  medio  do  aaiatencia  diaria ;  tanto  por  ciento  de  aaiatencia;  niS- 
mero  do  pupiloa  menores  de  seia  aBoa  do  edad  ;  niimero  de  pupiloa  entre 
sola  y  diez  y  ocbo  afioa  do  edad  ;  numero  de  pupiloa  entre  dicz  y  ocbo  y 
vientey  un  aKos;  ostencion  del  t6rmino  en  meaeay  diae;  aalario  del  Maeatro 
por  mea,  inoluao  aubsiatencia ;  periodo  de  tiempo  dedicado  &  la  enaoBaDza 
do  la  miama  Eacuela;  grado  y  fecba  del  certificado  del  Maeatro;  numero 
de  claaea  en  la  Eacuela;  numero  de  viaitaa  hcchaa  por  el  Suporintendente 
de  Condado;  numero  de  visitaa  por  Sindicoa  de  Eacuelas;  niimero  de 
viaitaa  heohaa  por  otras  peraonaa. 

Al  fin  del  a!lo  el  Begietro  requiere  lo  siguiente: 

EXTEACTO   DE   8UMABI08   MENBUALEB. 

J^r  el  lirmino  tf  ailo  de  Etcuela  que  priiicipia 186 — ,  i/  finalwa . 
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del  EegistrO)  se  ha  insertado  una  p&gina  modelo,  llenada  cod  los  nombres 
y  registros,  d  la  oual  estd  adjuDto  lo  Biguiento 

"  INSTBUGCI0NS8   PARA    MAESTROS. 

<*  Este  Eegistro  es  suminietrado  d  cada  Distrilo  de  Escuela  en  el  Es- 
tado,  de  conformidad  eon  la  signiente  seccion  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de 
Escaelas. 

" '  Sec.  6.  El  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  *  *  *  pre- 
parard  una  forma  conveniente  de  Eegistro  de  Escuelas,  con  el  objeto  de 
asegurar  retornos  liias  exactos  de  los  Maestros  de  las  Escuelas  Piibiieas, 
y  suministrard  d  cada  Superintendente  de  Condado  un  niimero  suficiente 
para  proporcionar  d  lo  menos  una  copia  de  ellos  a  cada  distrito  de  Es- 
cuelas de  tal  condado/ 

"  La  seccion  treinta  y  cinco  de  la  Ley  de  Escuela  dispone  lo  siguiente : 

**'S£C.  35.  Todos  los  Maestros  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  llevardn  un 
registro  de  todos  los  discipulos  que  a^istan  a  dicba  Escuela,  bus  edades, 
asistencia  diaria,  y  tiempo  de  duracion  de  la  Escuela,  y  tales  otras  esta- 
disticas  que  fuesen  requeridas  por  el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion 
Poblica,  y  entregara  el  dicho  registro  al  nn  de  su  t^rmino  del  empire  d 
los  Sindicos  de  las  Escuelas  de  sus  distritos.' 

<*Es  muy  importante  que  este  Eegistro  sea  cuidadoso  y  exactamente 
llevado.  La  pdgina  al  lado  izquierdo  estd  roglada  para  llevar  un  regis- 
tro de  asistencia  diaria.  La  forma  conveniente  para  llevar  esle  registro 
es  como  sigue  :  Denotese  la  asistencia  dejando  un  espacio  en  bianco;  la 
ausencia  por  medio  de  un  dngulo  agudo,  6  Y ;  la  tardanza  por  una  linea 
oblicua  inclinada  d  la  izquierda,  cuya  marca  completada,  si  es  que  el 
discipulo  no  entra  durante  el  dia,  formard  la  Y,  y  denotard  ausencia. 
Medio  dia  de  ausencia  serd  considerado  como  tardanza ;  y  marcbarse 
antes  de  que  acabe  la  Bscuela  serd  denotado  por  una  Imea  oblicua 
inclinada  d  la  izquierda,  de  este  modo  /,  y  se  contard  en  el  sumario 
como  tardanza.  La  pdgina  al  lado  derecho  estd  reglada  para  un  Eegis- 
tro de  Eecitaciones  y  Comportamionto  para  comodidad  de  Maestros  que 
deseasen  usarla. 

Semejantes  registros  son  llevados  en  todas  las  mejores  Escuelas  en 
los  Estados  Unioos,  y  todos  los  Maestros  estan  requeridos  de  usarlos, 
siempre  que  fuese  practicable. 

<<  Lo  siguiente  es  un  m^todo  conveniente  para  llevar  este  registro :  De- 
n6tese  una  perfecta  recitacion  por  3  cr^ditos,  una  regular  por  2  cr^itos, 
y  una  mala  por  0.  El  ptLpilo  que  recite  cuatro  recitaciones  perfectas 
durante  el  dia,  tendrd  derecho  d  12  cr^itos  en  la  columna  de  ese  dia. 
El  comportamiento  perfecto  se  indica  por  5  cr^ditos,  y  cualquier  viola- 
cion  de  las  reglas  del  orden,  tal  como  cuchich^,  hard  perder  al  piipilo 
uno  6  mas  cr^ditos.  El  discipulo  cuyo  comportamiento  sea  perfecto  re- 
cibird  al  fin  del  mes  100  cr^itos. 

<<  Los  puntos  mas  importantes  que  deben  ser  determinados  por  el  Ee- 
gistro son  como  sigue  :  1^ — El  total  ntimero  empadronado ;  2^ — respeo- 
tivo  ntimero  proporcional ;  3** — T6rmino  medio  oe  asistecia  diaria ;  4** — 
Tanto  por  cievto  de  asistencia.  Oon  9]  objeto  de  evitar  cualquier  posi- 
bilidad  de  errarBO  en  el  m6todo  de  Wevax  e\  'Ba^%1to^  en  la  primera 
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p4gina  se  ha  Uenado  6  impreso  ol  registro  de  nn  mes.  El  total  ntlmero 
ompadronado  en  este  registro,  es  25.  Para  encontrar  el  numero  proper- 
eional  pertcneciento  &  la  Escuela  durante  el  mes,  agregiieeo  el  total  de 
los  dias  de  asistencia  al  total  de  los  dias  de  ausenoia,  y  dividase  por  el 
numero  do  dias  do  escuelas  en  ol  mes  de  esta  raanera :  380+62=442. 
442-5-20=22,V  respectivo  numero  proporcional.  Para  encontrar  el  ter- 
mino  medio  de  asistencia  diaria,  dividase  el  total  de  los  dias  de  asistencia 

?or  el  niimoro  de  dias  de  escuela  en  el  mes,  de  esta  manera :  380-5-23= 
9,  t^rmino  medio  de  asie^liencia  diaria.  Para  encontrar  el  tanto  por 
ciento,  dividase  el  total  de  los  dias  de  asistencia  por  la  suma  del  total  de 
dias  do  asistencia  y  el  total  de  los  dias  de  ausencia,  de  esta  manera : 
380-1- (880 -|-62)=880-5-442=86  6  cerca  de  86,  por  ciento.  0,  dividase  el 
t^rmino  medio  de  asistencia  diaria  por  el  respectivo  niimero  proporcio- 
nal, de  esta  manera:  19-f-22/o=S6 >  ^^  mismo  resultado  que  antes. 

*^  Este  sumario  mensual  debe  trasladarse  &  una  tabla  reglada  con  ese 
objeto,  al  fin  del  Eegistro,  y  del  total  de  los  sumarios  mensuales  facil- 
mente  puede  hacerse  el  informe  anual. 

'^El  Maestro  debe  trasladar  los  nombres  de  los  discipulos  al  fin  de 
cada  cuatro  soman  as.  Cuando  un  pupilo  est^  ausente  por  toda  una  sema- 
na,  al  hacerse  el  informe,  se  le  deoe  considerar  borrado  de  la  lista,  y  se 
le  debe  asentar  de  nuevo  escribiendo  la  letra  E.  frente  a  su  nombre,  des- 
pues  de  la  semana  de  ausencia.  Si  un  piipilo  al  entrar  a  la  Escuela,  solo 
asiste  una  semana,  y  se  ausenta  dos  semanas,  y  volviese  a  asistir  otra 
semana,  se  l^considerara  pertenecer  diez  dias  a  la  Escuela,  y  no  se  mar- 
caran  contra  estos  las  ausencias  que  hubiesen  tenido  lugar. 

^'  En  tales  casos,  preciso  es  adoptar  alguna  regla,  y  en  los  Eegistros  de 
las  Escuelas  del  Este,  se  adopta  la  regla  arriba  expresada.  La  pdgina 
en  bianco  para  el  informe  del  Maestro  al  fin  de  cada  t6rmino  6  afio  escol- 
astico,  debe  llenarse  exactitud  para  el  uso  de  los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas. 

"  Los  Maestros  pueden  adoptar  otros  m^todos  de  llevar  el  Eegistro,  si 
lo  prefieren,  con  tal  que  correctamente  lleguen  &  los  resultados  que  se 
des^en  obtener.  Este  registro  costard  mas  cuidado  y  trabajo  que  los  in- 
definidos  trabajos  que  d  menudo  se  llevan ;  pero  los  Maestros  tendrdn 
entendido  que  las  estadisticas  de  Escuelas,  para  que  scan  de  algun  valor, 
deben  ser  absolutamente  exactas  y  correctas. 

"  Departamento  de  Irutruccion  Pdolica,  Junto  1®,  1868." 

LIBBO  DB  ORDENBS  DS  SINDIOOS  DS  ESCUELAS. 

Los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  estan  requeridos  por  ley  de  certificar  al  Su- 
perintendente  de  Gondado  la  suma  debida  &  Maestros  por  salarios,  y  de- 
bida  a  otras  personas  por  aparatos,  incidentales,  y  ^astos  eventuales. 
Segun  puede  ima^inarse,  tales  certificados  6  comprobantes  de  deudas 
fueron  mandados  a  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado  en  formas  muy  curi- 
osas,  que  no  estaban  asentados  en  ninguno  de  los  libros,  y  muchos  de  los 
Sindicos  no  llevaban  nin^una  clase  de  cuenta,  produciendo  innumerables 
dificultades,  y  grandes  diferencias  en  los  informes  anuales. 

Para  remediar  estos  males,  facilitar  negocios,  y  obligar  k  los  Sindicos  & 
llevar  un  registro  de  finanzas,  un  ''  Libro  de  6rdenes  de  Sindicos  sobre 
Superintendentes  de  Condado,"  fae  publicado  por  el  Departamento  de 
Instruccion  y  suminiBtrado  &  cada  Junta  de  Sinaioos. 

Estd  designado  &  lo  menos  para  seis  alios  de  uso,  y  proporcionari  una 
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completa  cuenta  del  deeembolso  de  los  fondos  durante  aquel  periodo. 
La  forma  es  eomo  sigue  : 


ORDEN   SOBRE  EL   SUPBRINTENDEXTE   DE    CONDADO   DE   INSTRUCCION 

PUBLICA. 
No 186... 

EL   SUPBRIlfTENDEilTE   DE   X8CUELAS   PDBLICAB   DE   CONDADO 

Del  Gondado  de  '. girar&  un  libramiento  sobro  el  Tesorero  de 

Condado,  pagadoro  del  Fondo  de  Esouelas  Ptiblicas  per  Pesos 

en  favor  de  , 6  6rden, 

6  ouenta  d%  durante 

el  presente  alio  Eecolastico,  en  el  Distrito  de  Escuelas. 


Sindicos  de  Escuelas  del  Distrito  de 


JURAMENTO  DE  LEALTAD. 

Por  una  ley  de  la  Legislatura,  aprobada  el  veinte  y  siete  de  Abril  de  mil 
ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  trea,  todos  los  Maestros  de  Escuelas  Pilblicas  fue- 
ron  requeridos  de  prestar  el  siguiente  juramento  de  lealtad ; 

'*  Solemnemente  juro  (6  afirmo,  segun  fuese  el  caso)  que  fielmente  sos- 
tendr6,  protejer6,  v  defender^  la  Constitucion  y  Gobierno  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  contra  todos  los  enemigos,  ya  scan  nacionales  6  extraugeros,  que 
siempre  tendr^  verdadera  fe,  obediencia  y  lealtad  a  la  dieba  Coustitucion 
y  Gobierno,  y  que  con  toda  mi  capacidad,  ensefiar^  i  los  quo  esten  bajo 
mi  cargo,  A  amar,  revereneiar,  y  sostener  dicbo  Gobierno  y  Constitucion, 
no  obstante  lo  contrario  de  cualquier  ley  u  ordenanza  de  cualquiera  Con- 
vencion  del  Estado,  6  Legislatura,  6  cualquier  reglamento  li  obligacion 
de  cualquiera  sociedad  6  asociacion,  6  cualquiera  decroto  li  drden  sea  de 
la  naturaleza  que  fuese ;  y  ademas  que  bago  esto,  sin  ninguna  clase  de 
reservacion  6  evasion  mental;  y  ademas  juro  (6  afirmo,  segun  sea  el  caso) 
que  sostendr^  la  Constitution  del  Estado  de  California." 

Esta  ley  ba  sido  estrictamente  llevada  &  efecto  por  todo  el  Estado. 
Algunos  ocbo  6  diez  Maestros  cuyos  scrvicios  el  Departamento  pudo  bien 
dispensar,  bicieron  demision  de  su  empleo  en  preferencia  de  prestar  el 
juramento.  Algunos  cuantos  Maestros  se  tragaron  el  juramento,  aunque 
sin  embargo  retienen  su  antiguo  amor  por  la  rebelion  y  soparacion :  pero 
el  juramento  ba  sellado  sus  labios  contra  toda  descarada  ensenanza  de 
deslealtad.  Las  Escuelas  deben  ser  los  planteles  de  patriotismo,  y  nin- 
giuio  de  los  Maestros,  adolecidos  en  su  sosten  del  Gobierno,  no  se  les  debe 
permitir  ocupar  lugar  en  ellas  ni  por  un  solo  dia.  El  emplear  Maestros 
que  sacrifican  sus  principios  por  bus  intereses,  solo  puede  evitarse  asegu- 
rando  el  nombramiento  de  Sindicos  de  escuelas  completamente  leales. 

8e  ban  recibido  en  este  Departamento  que^aa  de  varies  Condados,  que 
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los  Sindicos  ban  tenido  las  Eseuelas  ccrradas  por  no  emplear  d  ningun 
Maestro  "  que  deseaba  prestar  el  juramento  dispuesto  por  ley."     Las 
Eseuelas  Publicas  en  Visalia  ban  estado  cerradas  por  este  motivo  du- 
rante los  liltimos  cuatro  meses. 
El  Superintendente  del  Condado  de  Mendocino,  escribe  lo  siguiente. 

*'  TJn  niimero  de  destritos  completamente  se  ban  negado  cumplir  con 
la  ley  que  requiere  que  los  Sindicos  tomen  el  juramente  de  lealtad.  Los 
Sindicos  del  Distrito  de  Ukiab,  positivamente  se  negaron  a  emplear  nin- 
gun Maestro  que  estaba  pronto  a  prestar  el  juramento.  Este  distrito,  es 
quizas  de  mas  consecuencia  que  ningun  otro  en  el  Condado,  pues  exis- 
ten  mas  Eseuelas  en  el,  y  residen  todas  tan  juntas,  que  bien  pudiera  sos- 
tenerse  una  Escuela  todo  el  afio,  sf  los  ciudadanos  tuviesen  la  cooperacion 
de  los  Sindicos. 

"  Los  Sindicos  de  Long  Valley,  tambien  se  ban  negado  &  conceder  a  su 
Maestro  de  prestar  el  juramento,  y  ban  permitido  que  sus  fondos  per- 
manezcan  en  la  Tesoreria ;  el  Distrito  de  Count  esta  en  el  mismo  estado, 
y  el  Maestro  no  ba  presentado  ningun  informe. 

^'  Segur%mente,  si  se  mantiene  este  estado  do  cosas  otro  afio  mas  se 
desorganizaran  todos  los  distritos  pues  babrdn  perdido  todo  derecbo  d 
los  fondos  piiblicos.  Del  espiritu  de  deslealtad  que  les  induce  a  colocarse 
en  esta  actitud,  no  puedo  expresarme  en  terminos  tan  severos  como  lo 
merecen.  En  el  Distrito  de  ukiab,  mas  de  la  mitad  de  los  disoipulos  que 
asisten  ik  las  Eseuelas  Publicas  son  nifios  de  padres  leales,  pero  Yos  vo- 
tantes  nos  exceden  en  niSmero,  asi  es  que  es  imposible  elogir  Sindicos  quo 
desempefien  su  deber.  Siento  decir  que  tenemos  un  gran  elemento  en 
nuestra  poblacion  en  este  condado  quo  tiene  muy  poca  ambicion  para 
mejorar  o  aun  sostener  nuestro  actual  sistema  de  Eseuelas.  Por  lo  que 
be  dicbo  antes  puede  V.  comprender  que  estan  determinados  &  no  elegir 
a  ninguno  de  Sindicos  sino  &  los  mas  consumados  Separatistas.  Ademas 
siento  decir,  que  nuestra  Junta  de  Supervisores  en  gran  parte  participan 
de  este  sentimiento  de  falta  de  voluntad  para  sostener  el  sistema  de  Es- 
euelas. 

De  consiguiente  recomiendo  A  la  Legislatura,  que  se  decrete  una  iJfey 
inbabilitando  para  el  empleo  d  todo  Sindico  que  se  rebuse  cumplir  con  la 
ley  que  requiere  que  solo  se  empl^en  Maestros  leales.  Semejante  ley  in- 
dudablemente  pondria  fuera  del  empleo  a  un  gran  niimero  de  Sindicos, 
mas  sus  lugares  pueden  ser  mejor  ocupados,  y  los  actuates  males  deben 
remediarse  a  cuafquiera  costo.  Si  los  Separatistas  desean  sacrificarse 
ellos  mismos,  ^sta  no  es  una  razon  para  que  roben  el  pan  intelectual  de 
las  bocas  de  sus  nifios  cerrando  las  Eseuelas. 


ESCUELA  NOEMAL  DEL  ESTADO. 

En  virtud  de  una  Ley  de  la  Legislatura,  dada  en  Mayo  de  mil  ocbo 
cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  se  abrio  esta  institucion  el  veinte  y  tres  de  Julio, 
en  un  pequefio  salon  en  los  bajos  de  la  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado  en  San 
Francisco,  principiando  su  primer  t^rmino  con  solo  seis  pupilos.  Des- 
pues  de  un  corto  tiempo  fue  traslabada  &  unos  salon  es  mas  grandes  en  la 
calle  Cuarta,  cerca  de  la  Mision,  y  dos  clases  modelos  fueron  or^amt«.d»& 
en  conexion  con  ^Ua.    El  primer  afto  d^  \a  "BwiTX^X^  ^%  ^«rc^  ^cw  ^  ^^mj?^^^ 
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de  Mayo,  de  mil  ocbo  cieDtos  Besenta  y  tres,  con  un  examen  dirigido  por 
nna  comision  de  la  Junta  de  SindicoB.  Cuatro  de  los  estadiantes  se  gra- 
dnaron  y  reeibierdn  eus  respectivas  Diplomas,  todos  los  cuales  estan  ac- 
tualmente  ensefiando  con  buen  ^xito.  La  Escuela  fue  dirigida  durante  en 
primer  afio  a  un  costo  de  cuatro  mil  dos  cientos  pesos,  (84,200,)  en  cer- 
tificados  del  Estado,  equivalente  a  dos  mil  ocho  cientos  pesos  (82,800)  al 
contado.  Su  eficiencia  fue  alterada  por  dos  serios  eventos — falta  do 
dinero,  y  falta  de  un  edificio  conveniente.  flecientemente  ba  side  mn- 
dada  a  una  casa  en  la  esquina  de  las  Calles  de  Post  y  Kearney,  algo  me- 
jor  que  la  anterior,  pero  de  ningun  modo  adaptada  ^  las  necesidades  de 
nna  semejante  institucion.  La  renta  del  edificio  y  los  salarios  de  los 
Maestros  de  las  clases  modelos  son  pagados  por  la  Ciudad  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sin  este  fomento  liberal  de  parte  de  la  Junta  de  Educacion,  la  instita- 
don  necesariamente  no  hubiera  dado  buen  ^xito.  La  Escuela  tiene  ac- 
taalmente  cincuenta  miembros.  Gomprende  tres  clases  modelos,  y  muy 
pronto  se  organizardn  tres  mas.  En  estas  clases  los  piipilos  de  la  Es- 
cuela Normal  estan  requeridos  de  aprender  los  detailcs  practicos  dol 
deber  en  la  Escuela  bajo  la  direocion  do  Maestros  familiares  cpn  los  m6- 
todos  mas  aprobados  de  instruccion  modema  de  Escuelas.  La  Escuela 
Normal  del  Estado  est&  destinada  A  ser  una  de  las  Instituciones  de  edu- 
cacion mas  activa  en  el  Estado ;  y  de  manera  que  pueda  colocarse  bajo 
una  base  solida,  sera  necesario  que  se  baga  una  asignaciou  de  ocbo  mil 
pesos  (88,000)  para  el  d^cimo  sexto  a8o  emergente.  Esto  solo  sera  la 
mitad  de  la  suma  anualmente  gastada  en  la  Escuela  Correccional  del  Es- 
tado, por  instruir  un  ntimero  proporcional  de  menos  de  veinte  reclusos; 
y  no  es  acaso  la  instruccion  de  cincuenta  Maestros,  que  pronto  estar^n 
en  estado  de  tomar  &  su  cargo  cincuenta  Escuelas,  ensefiando  dos  mil 
discipulos,  casi  tan  importante  al  Estado  ? 

Las  ventajas  que  resultan  &  las  Escuelas  Publicas  del  Estado,  en  razon 
de  una  Escuela  Normal,  son  tan  manifiestas  que  parece  que  no  es  necesa- 
rio ningun  arj?umento  para  comprobarlo.  Las  liberates  asignaciones 
becbas  en  los  Estados  antiguos  para  tales  instituciones,  presentan  prue- 
bas  concluyentes  de  su  ntilidad. 

La  primera  Escuela  Normal  en  los  Estados  Unidos  fue  establecida  en 
Lexington,  Massacbnsetts,  en  mil  ochocientos  treinta  y  nueve,  y  se  abrio 
con  tres  esttidiantes.  Massachusetts  tiene  actualmente  cuatro  Escuelas 
Normales-— en  Framiugbam,  Bridgewater,  Westfield,  y  Salem.  El  nii- 
mero  total  de  estudiantes  que  tenian  conexion  con  estas  Escuelas,  hasta 
Diciembre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  uno,  ascendia  &  cuatro  mil  ocho 
cientos  treinta,  de  los  cuales  se  graduaron  dos  mil  ochenta  y  cuatro.  La 
suma  total  gastada  por  el  Estado  para  el  sosten  de  estas  instituciones 
desde  su  primera  organizacion,  fue  ciento  ochenta  y  cincb  mil  pesos, 
(8185,000) ;  y  la  invercion  total,  incluyendo  donaciones  hechas  por  indi- 
Tiduos,  ascendia  d  dos  cientos  noventa  y  cuatro  mil  pesos  (8294,000). 
E)l  superior  estado  en  que  se  encuentran  las  Escuelas  Publicas  de  Massa- 
chusetts es  debido,  en  xnLU  parte  d  este  gasto  luicioso  y  eminentemente 
sabio.  Ha  facilitado  al  Estado  un  cuerpo  de  Maestros  bien  instruidos, 
&  quienes  se  les  paga  en  proporoion  salarios  mas  altos  que  en  ningun  otro 
Estado.  Massachusetts  puede  pagar  d  buenos  Maestros  buenos  salarios, 
porque  no  desperdicia  su  dinero  en  Maestros  incompetentes.  Sus  gastos 
annates  para  todos  los  objetos  de  educacion  ascienden  i  mas  de  tres  mi- 
llones  de  pesos ;  su  economla  consiste  en  emplear  Maestros  hdbiles. 

El  informe  de  la  Junta  de  Eduoaoion  de  mQ  ooho  cientos  sesenta  y 
das,  Be  expre89k  en  estos  t^rminoB ; 
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"  Por  condacto  de  las  Escnelas  Normales  mas  que  por  ningun  otro 
medio,  la  Junta  ha  podido  facilitar  una  influencia  soore  las  Escuelas  Go- 
munales/' 

El  informe  de  la  Junta  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres,  dice  como 
sigue : 

'*  Las  Escuelas  Normales  eetan  desempefiando  su  obra  con  su  usual 
eficacia  y  buen  6x1  to.  Los  principales  en  todas  estas  Escuelas  son  horn- 
bres  de  probada  experiencia,  sano  juicio,  y  poseidos  de  excelentes  euali- 
dades  para  su  obra.  Sus  muchos  ados  de  buen  4xito,  y  el  gran  niimero 
de  excelentes  Maestros  que  ban  preparado  para  el  servicio,  son  bus  me- 
jores  pruebas.  El  numero  de  pupilos  que  asisten  al  presente  no  es  tan 
crecido  como  el  del  afio  anterior ;  pero  la  reduccion  principalmente  ha 
sido  debida,  a  la  partida  de  los  jovenes  para  la  guerra.  Tres  Quartas 
partes  del  niimero  total  de  los  jovenes  en  la  Escuela  Normal  en  West- 
neld,  durante  el  afio,  estan  actuajmente  en  el  ejercito.  Casi  la  misma 
proporcion  estan  ausentes  de  la  Escuela  de  Bridgwater,  tambien  por  la 
misma  razon/' 

El  Secretario  de  la  Junta  obserra : 

"El  hecho  de  que  nuestras  Escuelas  Pdblicas  comprenden  mas  de 
cuatro  mil  quinientos,  y  estan  dando  empl^  &  mas  de  siete  mil  Maestros, 
mientras  que  las  Escuelas  Normales  solo  proven  un  poco  mas  de  cien 
anualmente,  es  concluyente  contra  cualquier  reduccion  de  su  niimero  6 
de  su  fuerza,  y  presenta  abundantes  razones  para  que  se  les  concedan 
medios  mas  liberales.  con  el  fin  de  que  teniendo  mayores  facilidades,  altos 
y  mas  extensos  cursos  de  estudios  y  direccion  niental,  puedan  propor- 
cionar  Maestros  en  mayor  numero  y  de  un  grado  mas  alto,  para  atender 
al  constante  aumento  de  necesidades  de  la  comunidad/' 

La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  Nueva  York  fue  establecida  en  Al- 
bany en  el  ailo  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cuareata  y  cuatro,  en  clase  de  experi- 
mento  por  cinco  ados,  y  ha  dado  tan  buen  6xito  que  nunca  se  ha  cues- 
tionado  la  polltica  de  sostenerla.  El  numero  total  de  estudiantes  que  ha 
asistida  desde  que  flie  establecida  asciende  i  tres  mil  ocho  cientos  cin- 
cuenta  y  cuatro,  de  los  cuales  se  ban  graduado  mil  tres  cientos  trece.  El 
niimero  total  que  asistio  durante  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos, 
ascendio  d  dos  cientos  noventa  y  tres.  En  conexion  con  la  Escuela  se 
encuentra  una  Escuela  Modelo  6  Experimental,  en  la  cual  instruyen  i 
los  pdpilos  Maestros.  Cbn  el  objeto  de  ilustrar  el  m^todo  de  Ensefian- 
za  por  medio  de  objetos  visibles,  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y 
uno  se  establecio  una  Escuela  Primaria  de  Modelo.  El  edificio  de  la  Es- 
cuela Normal  fue  erigido  por  el  Estado  a  un  costo  de  veinte  y  cinoo  mil 
pesos  ($25,000.) 

El  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pi^blica,  el  Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice, 
dice  en  su  liltimo  informe  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres : 

"  Los  graduadoB  y  no  graduados  estan  representados  por  empleados  de 
Escuelas  locales  no  solamente  en  las  Escuelas  que  estan  empleados,  pero 
como  trabajadores  celosos,  comunioando  sus  conocimientos  de  los  modos 
propios  de  instruccion  i  bus  asociados  en  loB  Institutes  y  AAOciaotoneade 
Maestros,  quienee  &  su  tumo  lo  aplican  i  1«a  'fi«c»!^\%j&\a«^c>  «q.^%2c^<^  ^^ 
eeta  mMerA  se  difynde  la  inflencia  de  e^tia  ^^Oixi^W 
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"  En  cualesquier  parte  donde  8e  han  establecido  y  fomentado  institu- 
ciones  de  este  c&racter,  sua  frutos  son  tan  visibles  y  iitiles  que  no  es  pre- 
ciso  encomendarlos;  y  se  sugiere  a  la  Legislatura  que  otras  Escuelas  Nor- 
males  podrian  establecerse  en  localidades  cuyos  habitantes  animados  de 
ese  interes  ptiblico  proporcionasen  a  su  propio  costo  los  necesarios  aolares 
y  edificios;  y  que  sin  embargo  do  la  eficacia  de  una  Escuela  seniejante, 
no  puede  esperarse  que  sea  suficionte  para  atender  4  las  deuiandas  de  un 
Estado  que  requiere  el  que  anualmente  se  empl^en  mas  de  veinte  mil 
Maestros." 

La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  Connecticut,  situada  en  '*  New  Bri- 
tain/' fue  establecida  en  el  ano  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta,  y  en  ella  se 
han  graduado  hasta  la  fecha  actual  ciento  sesenta  y  ocbo  Maestros. 
Agregada  a  ella  se  encuentra  una  Escuela  Modelo. 

La  Escuela  Normal  de  Rhode  Island,  situada  en  Bristol,  fue  estableci- 
da en  Providence  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  cuatro. 

La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  New  Jersey  fue  organizada  en  Tren- 
ton en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  cinco,  sostenida  por  una 
asignacion  anual  de  diez  mil  pesos  (§10,000.)  Tiene  un  Dopartamento  de 
Escuela  Modelo  y  en  concesion  con  611a  se  encuentra  la  Escuela  Prepara- 
toria  de  Farnum  en  Beverly,  fundada  por  el  finado  Paul  Farnum  quien 
erigio  los  edificios  a  un  costo  de  treinta  mil  pesos,  (830,000)  y  ademas  le 
hizo  un  donativo  de  veinte  mil  pesos  ($20,000.)  El  total  niimero  de  gra- 
duados,  hasta  Enero  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  ascendia  a  ciento 
cincuenta  y  ocho,  de  los  cuales  ciento  quince  estaban  enseiiando  en 
aquella  6poca.  Durante  el  afio  do  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos  so  agre- 
gd  4  la  Escuela  un  Dopartamento  para  instruccion  militar.  En  mil  ocho 
cientos  sesenta  y  uno  se  organizd  un  dopartamento  para  ensefianza  por 
medio  de  '•  Objetos  Visibles." 

La  Legislatura  de  Pennsylvania,  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuen- 
ta y  siete,  decrotd  una  ley  dividiendo  el  Estado  en  doco  Distritos  de  Es- 
cuelas Normalos,  y  fue  dispuesto  quo  por  medio  de  suscricion  particular 
se  establecieso  en  cada  uno  de  olios  una  Escuela  Normal.  Las  Escuelas 
establccidas  en  Millersville  y  Edenboro  reciben  anualmente  una  asigna- 
cion hecha  por  el  Estado  de  cinco  mil  pesos  (85,000.)  El  costo  de  fdbri- 
cas,  terrenes,  etc.,  de  la  Escuela  en  Millersville,  ascendio  &  sesenta  mil 
pesos  ($60,000,)  y  el  gasto  anual  es  de  quince  mil  pesos  (815,000.)  El  nd- 
mero  do  pupilos  en  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  uno  ascendia  a  dos  cientos, 
educados  d  un  costo  de  ciento  cuaronta  y  sois  pesos  ($146)  por  afio. 

La  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado  para  nifias,  en  Filadolfia,  tiene  un  Doparta- 
mento Normal  y  una  Escuela  de  practica  para  los  Maestros  pupilos. 

Ohio  no  tiene  institucion  de  Estado,  pero  tiene  dos  Escuelas  Normalos, 
bien  dotadas  con  dadivas  particulares. 

La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  Michigan,  de  Ipsilanti,  fundada  el 
afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  dos,  comprendiondo  tres  cientos  es- 
tudiantos,  tiene  un  dopartamento  prdctico,  y  es  manejada  con  un  costo 
anual  de  once  mil  pesos  ($11,000.) 

En  Iowa,  la  Escuela  Normal  es  un  dopartamento  de  la  Universidad  del 
Estado  en  la  Ciudad  de  Iowa. 

La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  Minnesota,  en  Winona,  recibe  del  Es- 
tado una  asignacion  anual  de  dos  mil  pesos  ($2,000,)  y  se  celebra  en  an 
edificio  erigido  por  el  Estado  a  un  costo  de  cinco  mil  pesos  ($5,000.) 
.    La  Universidad  Normal  del  Estado  de  Illinois,  en  Bloomfield,  fue  esta- 
blecida  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  siete.    El  edificio  es  uno 
de  lo8  mejores  de  sa  clase  en  los  EsiadosTJmdo^^^ivxfe  «t\^^Q^^wi^»i%.Vj^ 
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incluyendo  mejoras,  de  ciento  ochenta  y  dos  mil  pesos  ($182,000.)  Desde 
que  fue  organizada  mas  de  seis  cientos  pupilos  ban  asiatido  a  ellas.  En 
el  a£[o  de  mil  oeho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  el  ndmero  de  pupilos  en  la  Es- 
cuela  Normal  ascendla  d  ciento  treinta  y  ocho,  en  el  Departmento  de  la 
Escuela  de  Gramatica  y  de  Modelo,  ciento  nueve,  en  la  Intermedia  y 
Primaria  cuarenta  y  caatro,  haoiendo  an  total  de  dos  cientos  noventa  y 
nno. 

Eichard  Edwards,  el  Principal,  al  fin  de  sa  hdbil  informe,  dice : 
^^  Estas  son  las  pr^eminentes  Escuelas  del  pueblo.  Sostener  una  Es- 
cuela Normal  d  expensas  del  Estado,  es  usar  una  porcion  de  los  fondos 
piiblicos  para  el  beneficio  directo  de  todo  ciudadano.  Los  Maestros  que 
se  educan  en  ^llas  se  dirijen  a  los  mas  remotos  y  retirados  distritos  de 
Escuelas.  Todo  bombre  pobre  que  tiene  un  niflo  que  educar,  por  la  in- 
fluencia  de  una  Escuela  semejante,  tiene  la  oportunidad  de  que  se  eduque 
&  su  niflo  en  la  misma  igualdad,  respecto  d  cultura  6  intelijencia,  que  la 
de  su  rico  vecino.  Su  efecto  natural,  mejorando  las  cuafidades  de  los 
Maestros  de  Escuelas  Publicas,  es  bacer  que  estas  Escuelas  sQan  tan  bue- 
nas  como  las  mejores,  y  proporcionar  al  niflo  mas  pobre  una  educacion 
tan  dtil  y  completa  como  la  que  el  mas  rico  pueda  comprar  con  el  di- 
nero." 

Cuando  otros  Estados  comprenden  que  las  Escuelas  Normales  es  una 
parte  indispensable  del  sistema  de  las  Escuelas  Comunales,  ?  faltar&  Cali- 
fornia de  sostsner  una  ? 

El  Estado  ba  construido  un  Edificio  para  una  Escuela  Correccional  & 
un  costo  de  setenta  y  cinco  mil  pesos  ($75,000)  ;  ?  debo  acaso  vacilar  para 
bacer  una  asignacion  de  ocho  rail  pesos  (8,000)  para  reformer  los  m^todos 
de  instroccion  y  economizar  el  traoajo  consiguiente  a  las  salas  de  Escue- 
las? Deberan  invertirse  cien  mil  pesos  (8100,000),  para  coustruir  edifi- 
cios  para  la  educacion  de  cincuenta  6  sesenta  Sordos,  Mudos,  y  Ciegos,  y 
no  asignarse  nada  para  facilitar  Maestros  que  dirijan  &  miles  de  nifios  en 
el  uso  completo  de  todas  sus  facultades  ? 

Si  dirigimos  nuestra  vista  al  antiguo  bemisferio  encontramos  que  las 
Escuelas  Normales  son  tenidas  en  mas  alta  reputacion  que  en  nuestro 
propio  pais.  Prusia  tiene  quinientas  de  4llas ;  Alemania  y  Francia  estan 
llenas  de  ellas,  y  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las  Escuelas  Nacionales  de  Buropa 
la  direccion  normal  es  un  reqnisito  indispensable  para  el  Maestro. 

Korace  Mann,  "  Al  rev^er unperiodo  de  seis semanas,"  dijo,  "la  mayor 
parte  lo  be  pasado  en  visitar  Escuelas  al  norte  y  al  mediodia  de  Prusia 
y  Sajonia,  (por  cierto  exceptuando,  el  tiempo  ocupado  en  ir  de  lugar  d 
lugar,)  entrando  d  las  Escuelas  para  oir  la  primera  recitacion  on  la  ma- 
fiana,  quedandome  basta  que  se  completaba  la  dltima  en  la  noche,  me 
fij6  en  tres  cosas  sobre  las  que  no  puedo  equivocarme.  En  algunas 
de  mis  opiniones  6  inferencias,  puede  ser  que  baya  errado,  pero  de  los 
siguientes  becbos  no  puede  haber  ninguna  duda : 

"  Frimero — Durante  todo  este  tiempo  nunca  vi  ^  ningun  Maestro  oir 
alguna  leccion  de  ninguna  clase  (exceptuando  la  leccion  de  lectura  6  de- 
letr^o)  con  un  libro  en  su  mano. 

"  Segundo — Nunca  vi  d  ningan  Maestro  sentado  cuando  se  recitaba 
alguna  leccion. 

"  Tercero — Aunque  vi  centenares  de  Escuelas,  y  creo  que  puedo  decir 
miles  de  pupilos — nunca  vi  &  ningun  nifio  sufrir  ningun  castigo,  6  aeusado 
por  mala  conducta.  Nunca  vi  Uorar  4  ningun  niflo  por  haber  sido  casti- 
gado,  6  por  temor  de  ser  castigado. 

"  Durante  el  antedicho  periodo,  pxeBOiicV^  e\«t^\CAO%  «^  ^^^^gt^J^^^^^ssiJov- 
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ffua  y  moderna  en  el  idioma  Aleman — desde  la  ezplicacion  de  las  pala- 
bras  mas  simples  hasta  las  disquisiciones  de  las  hellm  letras,  con  reglBS 
para  bablar  y  escribir ;  en  aritmetica,  algebra,  geometria,  a^rimensara, 
y  trigonometria ;  en  tenedaria  de  libros ;  en  historia  natural,  anti^na  j 
moderna ;  en  fiiosofia  natural ;  en  botanica,  y  zoologla ;  en  mineralogli^ 
con  centenares  de  muestras;  en  la  infinita  variedad  de  los  ejercicios  del 
raciocinio,  eonocimiento  de  la  nataraleza,  del  mundo,  y  de  la  sociedad; 
en  la  bistoria  de  la  Biblia;  y  como  dije  antes,  en  ninguno  de  estos  casos 
he  visto  a  ningun  Maestro  con  an  libro  en  su  mano.  Sa  libro — sus  libros 
— su  biblioteca — se  ballaba  en  su  cabeza — Prontamente — sin  pansa,  sin 
vacilacion — de  los  ricos  recursos  de  su  propia  mente^  alimentaDan  sieim 
pre  que  la  ocaslon  lo  demandaba. 

'*  He  dicho  que  nunca  be  visto  a  ningun  Maestro  tentado  en  bu  Escnela. 
Ancianos  6  jovenes  todos  estaban  parados.  Ni  tampoeo  estaban  parados 
aparte  con  dignidad  taciturna.  Se  mezclaban  con  sus  piipilos,  pasando 
rapidamente  de  un  lado  a  otro  de  la  claee,  animando,  estimulando,  sim- 
patizando,  derramando  el  balsamo  de  la  vida  a  las  uaturalezas  menos  ao- 
tivas,  alentando  al  timido,  y  distribuyendo  animacion  y  regocijo  a  todos; 

'<  Ademas,  puedo  afLadii:,  que  ^  todos  los  Maestros  que  visits  los  encon- 
tH  dedicados  en  objetos  de  mejoras.  Tenian  bibliotocas  de  las  obraa 
principales  sobre  la  educacion—de  cuyas  obras  existe  un  niimero  tan 
ffrande  en  el  idioma  Aleman.  Todo  libro  nuevo  que  prometla  algo  era 
Duscado  con  ahinco,  y  regularmeute  encontraba  los  periodicos  sobre 
educacion  del  dia  sobre  las  mesas  de  los  Maestros. 

^'  La  extensa  clase  y  alto  srado  de  instruccion  de  que  goza  la  juventad 
Alemana,  y  estas  nobles  cualidades  de  parte  de  los  instructores,  son  el 
resultado  natural  y  l^itimo  de  bus  Seminaries  para  Maestros.  Sin  el 
tiltimo  el  primero  nunca  bubiera  sido  otra  casa  mas  que  un  efecto  sin  sti 
causa.'' 

'<  En  cualesquiera  parte  en  que  se  ban  establecido  Escuelas  Normales/' 
dice  el  Hon.  Edgarton  Eyerson,  Gefe  Superintendente  de  Instruccion 
Piiblica  del  Alto  Canada/'  se  ba  encontrado  basta  ahora,  que  la  demanda 
de  Maestros  propiamente  instruidos  ba  sido  mayor  que  los  que  ban  po- 
dido  facilitar  las  Escuelas  Normales.  Lo  mismo  sucede  en  los  Estados 
Unidos ',  hasta  la  actualidad  acontece  lo  mismo  en  Francia ;  en  Ingla* 
terra,  Irlanda,  y  Escocia  es  mas  urgente  y  dolorosa.  Me  fue  dioho  poi^ 
los  Maestros  Principales  de  las  Grandes  Escuelas  Normales  en  Londres, 
en  Dublin,  en  Glasgow,  y  en  Edinburgh,  que  era  tal  la  demanda  de  pd- 
pilos  de  las  Escuelas  Normales  para  Maestros,  que  en  muchos  cases  les 
fue  imposible  retenerlos  en  la  Escuela  Normal  durante  el  curso  pres- 
cripto — aun  cuando  estaba  limitado  a  un  ailo." 

El  distinguido  M.  Guizot,  repetidas  veces  Ministro  de  Instruccion 
Piiblica  en  Francia,  cuando  introdujo  la  ley  de  instruccion  primaria  en 
la  Camara  de  los  Diputados  de  Francia,  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
treinta  y  tres,  dijo : 

''  Todas  las  disposiciones  basta  ahora  mencionadas,  serian  de  ntk^fun 
e/ectOj  si  no  nos  esiorzamos  en  procurar  para  la  Escuela  Piiblica  asi  cons- 
tituida,  un  competente  Maestro,  y  digno  de  la  alta  mision  de  instruir  $JL 
pueblo.  No  puede  repetirse  demasiado,  que  d  Maestro  es  quien  hace  la  Es- 
cuela, Para  constuir  un  buen  Maestro,  debe  ser  una  persona  que  sepa 
mas  de  lo  que  v4  &  ensefiar,  que  ensefie  con  intelijencia  y  con  gusto ; 
tiene  que  vivir  en  una  humilde  esfera,  y  sin  embargo  precise  es  qae 
tenga  noble  j  elevado  espiritu,  para  pod^r  qoi\«^^«ix  6sa  di^idad  inen- 
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tal  7*de  comportamiento,  sin  la  cual  nanca  podrfa  ganarse  el  respecto  y 
confianza  de  las  familias ;  que  pos^a  una  mesela  rara  de  dulzara  y  fir- 
meza;  pues  por  muy  inferior  que  sea  en  oondicion,  &  machos  individaos 
de  los  Comunes^  no  debe  ser  de  ninguno  el  sirviente  obseqnioso ;  nil  hom- 
bre  que  no  ignore  sus  derecbos,  pero  que  piensa  mas  de  sus  deberes ) 
manifestando  k  todos  un  buen  ejemplo,  y  sirviendo  a  todos  como  conce- 
jero ;  que  no  des^e  cambiar  su  eondicion,  y  que  estd  satisfecho  de  sn 
ocupacion,porque  le  facilita  el  hacer  bien ;  y  el  que  se  hadecidido  ivivir 
y  morir  al  servicio  de  la  Instruccion  Primaria,  para  6\  es  el  servicio  de 
Dios  y  do  sun  criaturas;  Instruir  Maestros  que  se  aproximen  &  tal  m6- 
delo  es  por  cierto  una  obra  dificil,  y  no  obstante  debemos  salir  de  eUa  con 
huen  ixito,  6  no  hemos  hecho  nada  por  la  instruccion  elementaria" 

Cuando  la  experiencia  de  otras  naciones  y  de  otros  Estados  prueban 
la  necesidad  de  que  el  Estado  sostenga  Escuelas  Normales ;  cuando  el 
testimonio  de  todos  los  instructores  distinguidos  prueban  las  ventajas 
resultadas  de  ellas,  no  puede  cuestionarse  elcurso  que  debe  seguir  Cali* 
fornia.  Despues  de  baber  extensamente  viajado  por  el  Estado,  me  he 
convencido  mas  que  nunca  de  la  necesidad  de  mandar  Maestros  de  la 
Escuela  Normal  como  misionarios  d  todos  partes  del  Estado.  Imports 
muy  poo^  cuantos  fondos  pueden  recaudarse  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas, 
6  cuan  perfecto  pueda  organizarse  el  Departamento  de  Instruccion  PtL- 
biica,  SI  es  que  el  incubu  de  un  cuerpo  de  Maestros  indisciplinados  6  in- 
competentes  se  permite  que  continue  agobiando  &  las  Escuelas.  El  di-* 
nero  publico  serd  desperdiciado,  y  los  nifios  crecer&n  4  medias  instruidos 
y  &  medias  ensefiados.  Que  me  sea  permitido  otra  vez,  recomendar  con 
ahinco  i  la  Legislatura,  de  bacer  una  asignacion  liberal  para  el  sosten  de 
una  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado. 


EL  MAESTKO  DE  CALIFOKNIA. 

Entre  los  b^nificos  resultados  del  Instituto  del  Estado,  no  es  por  cie^ 
de  menos  importancia  haberse  planteado  un  Diario  de  la  Educacion  del 
Estado  como  el  organo  profesional  de  los  Maestros  del  Estado,  y  el  <5r- 
gano  oficial  del  Superintendente  del  Estado. 

El  asunto  fue  tomado  con  el  ardor  caracteristico  de  los  Maestros  de 
California,  y  el  diario  al  momento  lleg6  d  ser  un  hecho  consumado. 
Tros  cientos  pesos  ^$300)  en  suscriciones  de  d  diez  pesos  (810)  i^eron 
ase^urados  como  un  rondo  de  reserva,  y  tr^s  cientos  pesos  en  suscriciones 
de  &  un  peso  fUeron  tomadas  por  los  miembros  del  Instituto. 

Este  ctiario  fue  colocado  en  manos  de  una  Junta^e  Editores,  consisti* 
endo  del  Profesor  Swezy,  G-eorge  Tait,  y  el  Superintendente  de  Instmo- 
cion  Piiblica.  El  primer 'niimero  fue  espedido  el  dia  primero  de  Julio  de 
mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres,  impreso  por  Towne  y  Bacon  en  forma 
de  octavo  de  veinte  y  cuatro  paginas.  Hasta  aqui  se  puede  comparar 
favorablemente  con  los  diarios  de  educ^u^ion  de  los  Estados  del  Este.  Se 
suministra  al  bajo  precio  de  un  peso  por  ailo.  La  lista  de  suscricion 
contiene  actualmente  seis  cientos  cinouenta^ 

El  gasto  anual  del  Mat$tro^  en  su  forma  presente,  «er4  de  mil  dos  cieiio 
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tOB  ($1,200)  A  mil  cuatro  cientos  pesos  ($1,400.)  Anuncios  hasta  la  Buma 
de  seis  cientos  pesos  ($600)  se  han  ase^urado  debido  a  la  liberalidad  de 
H.  H.  Bancron  y  Ca.,  de  San  Francisco,  y  de  casas  publicadoras  del 
Este,  de  esta  manera  el  diario  esta  colocado  bajo  la  base  al  contado  du- 
rante el  primer  afio.  Deberia  estar  en  manos  de  eada  Maestro  en  el  Es- 
tado.  Cualquier  Maestro  que  no  tuviese  suficiente  orgullo  profesional 
para  ayadar  en  sostener  la  dicha  publicacion,  deberia  anularsele  su  cer- 
tificado  al  instante. 

Siento  decirlo,  pero  el  salario  de  an  numero  bastante  respetable  de 
Superintendentes  de  Condado  es  tan  bajo  que  no  han  podido  todavia 
pagar  la  pequeila  suscricion  de  unpeso  ($1)  al  aiio  por  una  sola  copia  del 
Maestro. 

Y  el  Maestro  no  solo  debe  ser  tomado  por  Superintendentes  de  Con- 
dado,  y  Maestros  pero  tambien  debe  ser  leido  por  cada  Sindico  de  Escue- 
las  en  el  Estado. 

Pero  los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  no  reciben  paga  por  sus  servicios.  Elios 
asumen  los  deberes  del  empl^o  como  un  cargo  oneroso  y  por  el  cual  no 
reciben  gracias  ningunas,  y  de  consiguionte  apenas  se  puede  esperar  que 
tomen  un  diario  de  educacion  d  su  propio  costo.  Los  Sindicos  de  Escue- 
las son  realmente  los  mas  importantes  oficiales  ejecutivos  del  Doparta- 
mento  de  Escuelas.  EUos  avaluan  las  contribuciones  de  distrito,  fabri- 
oan  casas  de  Escuelas,  suministran  muebles,  empl^an  Maestros,  y  fijan  la 
cuota  de  los  salarios  de  Maestros.  Como  abora  los  Sindicos  son  olerridos 
por  el  t^rmino  de  tres  afios,  deben  ser  edueados  d  una  norma  mas  alta  del 
deber  oficial.  El  Estado  deberia  sumxnistrar  una  copia  del  "  Maestro  "  d  cada 
Junta  de  Sindicos  de  Distritos  de  Escuelas  —  no  con  el  objoto  de  ayudar  al 
diario,  pues  61  solo  se  sostiene,  pero  con  el  obje  (de)  suministrar  informa- 
cion  sobre  topicos  de  educacion,  y  presentar  un  conveniente  y  regular 
medio  de  comunicacion  ontro  el  I)opartamento  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  y 
los  empleados  de  Escuelas.  Por  tanto  recomiendo  k  la  Legislatura  que 
el  Suporintendente  de  Instruccion  PiSblica  sea  autorizado  para  suscribirse 
por  mil  copias  del  Maestro  de  California^  y  que  se  haga  una  asignacion  de 
mil  pesos  con  ese  objeto.  Sera  una  medida  de  economia  dc  parte  del 
Estado.  Actualmente  cuando  se  tienen  que  comunicar  algunas  instruc- 
ciones  especiales  a  los  empleados  de  escuelas,  tione  que  hacerse  por  me- 
dio de  una  circular  especial.  Dos  circulares  semejantes  fueron  espedidas 
por  el  Superintendente  durante  el  ultimo  afio  a  un  costo,  incluzo  gastos 
de  ^^  express,"  un  poco  menos  que  la  suma  antes  nombrada.  Ambas  de 
estas  circulares  pudieron  haber  sido  comunicadas  por  el  diario,  si  este  se 
hubiese  podido  colocar  en  manos  de  todos  los  empleados  de  Escuelas. 

Actualmente,  uno  de  los  deberes  mas  pesados  del  Superintendente  es  la 
correspondencia  del  Departamento.  Las  cartas  que  tienen  que  contes- 
tarse  ascienden  de  cincuenta  a  sesenta  por  semana.  Mucbas  de  estas  son 
respecto  a  la  interpretacion  dela  ley  de  Escuelas,  y  una  contestacion  pu- 
blicada  en  el  diario  seria  suficiente  para  todos.  Otras  cartas  piden  infor- 
macion  respecto  d  los  deberes  oficiales,  y  un  solo  parrafo  en  el  diario  equi- 
valdria  &  cincuenta  cartas.  El  trabajo  en  la  oficina  del  Superintendente 
de  Instruccion  Ptiblica  se  estd  r&pidamente  acumulandose  cada  afio,  y 
como  un  medio  para  descarffar  los  ya  pesados  trabajos  del  departamento, 
encarecidamente  encomiendo  este  asunto  a  la  consideracion  de  la  Legis- 
latura. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado,  tambien  deberia  tener  facultad  para 

suministrar  copias  d  los  Maestros  indigentes,  quienes  son  demasiado 

pobrea,  6  se  creen  serlo,  para  ahorrar  dos  centavos  a  la  semana.  de  sus 

salarioB  para  un  diario  de  educacion.  TJuoa  ewwaX^^  cawvX,^^  d^e^Q^laa  dis- 
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tribuidas  de  este  modo  padiera  dar  vida  a  algunos  de  los  Maestros  muer- 
tos  que  estorban  en  las  salas  de  Escaelas. 

Otros  estados  ban  observado  esta  medida  por  mucbos  afios.  Eo  el  in- 
forme  del  Superintendente  de  Wisconsin,  de  mil  ocbo  ciento  sesenta,  el 
Saperintendente  dice : 

"  De  conformidad  con  la  seccion  ciento  dos  del  capltnlo  veinte  y  tres, 
Estatatos  Bevisados,  enmendado  por  el  capltulo  dos  cientos  tres  de  las 
leyes  generales  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  cincuenta  y  nueve,  el  primero  de  Ju- 
lio de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta,  me  suscribl  por  cinco  mil  dos  cientas  co- 
pias  del  Diario  de  Educacxon.  El  gas  to  del  Diario  k  cada  distrito  asciende 
a  sesenta  y  cinco  centavos  por  afio,  porte  pagado  de  antemano.  El  Dia^ 
rio  es  el  drgano  del  Suporintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica,  y  para  ^1  es 
un  medio  de  una  valiosa  correspondcncia  con  los  varios  empleados  de 
Escuelas.  Por  medio  del  Diario  so  ba  salvado  del  Fondo  de  Bscuelas  du- 
rante el  afio  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta,  una  suma  mayor  que  lo  que 
cuesta  al  Estado.  Los  gastos  de  impresiones  para  este  departamento 
Uegaran  d  disminuirse  mucbisimo  por  medio  de  este  periodico.  Ademas 
del  caracter  oficial  del  Diario^  contiene  lectora  de  mucbo  valor  y  de  bene- 
ficio  general  para  nuestras  Escuelas.  He  considerado  mejor  el  publicar 
todas  las  enmiendas  de  la  ley  de  Escuelas,  decretadas  en  la  tiltima  sesion 
de  la  Legislatura,  en  el  Diario  de  Educadon,  en  lugar  de  bacerlo  en  una 
circular  por  separado,  por  que  baciendolo  asi  llegardn  mas  pronto  y  con 
mas  seguridad  al  poder  de  los  empleados  de  Escuelas,  y  sin  ningun  carso 
adicional  sobre  el  Fondo.  Una  gran  parte  de  las  instrucciones  dadas  de 
este  departamento,  piieden  comunicarse  mas  facilmente  y  con  menos  cos* 
to  por  medio  del  Diario" 

El  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pdiblica  de 
Micbigan,  manifiesta  comp  sigue  las  ventajas  del  Diario  de  Michigan  a  ese 
Estado : 

^'  Este  periodico  ba  continuado  mandandose  d  los  Directores  de  Dis- 
trito durante  el  afio,  d  un  costo  de  sesenta  centavos  por  cada  distrito. 
Un  ^an  numero  de  asuntos  oficiales  se  ba  ptiblicado  en  sus  pdginas,  y 
ban  llegado  al  poder  de  los  empleados  de  Escuelas  con  mas  seguridad  y 
con  menos  costo  que  por  medio  de  circulares  al  efecto  expedidas.  Inevi- 
tablemente  ban  babido  algunas  faltas  en  su  circulacion  regular  y  entrega 
k  los  Directores,  pues  su  niimero  es  considerable,  mas  estas  faltas  no 
tienen  comparacion  con  las  que  bubiesen  ocurrido  al  mandar  el  mismo 
niimero  de  circulares  d  los  distritos  por  el  corr^o.  Los  oficiales  de  dis- 
tritos  ya  esparan  el  Diario  con  regularidad,  y  todos  los  que  tienen  algun 
interes  en  sus  deberes  como  empleados  de  Escuelas  principian  k  manifes- 
tarlo  en  gran  escala;  y  la  infiniaad  de  cartas  de  los  I)irectores  de  Escue- 
las, pidiendo  que  se  les  con  teste  por  el  Diario,  prueba  el  interes  que 
tienen  por  recibirlo. 

La  correspondcncia  del  Superintendente  con  los  oficiales  de  Escuelas 
por  conducto  de  sus  pdginas,  ba  resultado  aliviar  en  gran  parte  al  De- 
partamento, y  al  mismo  tiempo  se  cr4e  que  ba  sido  de  gran  anzilio  &  los 
mtereses  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas.  Las  circulares  mandadas  por  este 
conducto,  si  se  bubiesen  mandado  de  otro  modo,  incluso  el  porte,  bubiese 
costado  al  Estado  una  tercera  parte  del  costo  total  de  manaar  el  Diario, 
y  si  se  agre^ase  el  costo  de  otros  asuntos  oficiales  al  efecto  remitidos,  la 
suma  ascenaeria  a  casi  la  mitad  de  toda  la  auaQm\o\i<i<^\'^^\>^^^*  ^^^ 
suma  para  cada  distrito  es  tan  pequeUa,  y  «ft  Iwi  ^\Sl  ^  \\fi::^<OT\»»NRk\»* 


comodidad  del  Departamento  en  tener  an  medio  constante  y  se^ro  de 
comanicacion  con  los  doce  mil  ofioiales  de  distrito,  que  el  Superintendente 
sentiria  muchisimo  el  qne  ee  hicieBe  alguna  alteracion  respeoto  &  este 
serrioio  ptiblioo. 

''Pnede  ser  qne  algnnos  digan  qne  el  Diario  es  de  la  propiedad  de  la 
Asociaoion  de  Maestros  del  Estado.  Fue  redactado  el  aflo  pasado  ^atni- 
tamente  por  varios  Instrnctores  prominentes,  y  toda  la  8uma  prodncida 
ingreso  &  la  Tesoreria  de  la  Asociaoion  para  atender  d  los  gastos  de  leo- 
tnras  y  pnblioaciones  promoviendo  los  intereses  de  la  educaoion  dol  Ba- 
tado/' 

El  Honorable  S.  L.  Bugg,  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Indiana,  dice 
oomo  signe: 

"  Creo  que  se  puede  proporoionar  eran  auxilio  al  Superintendente  y 
otros  oficiales  de  Escuelas  antorisandoTe  neg'ociar  y  entrar  en  nn  arreglo 
oon  el  publicador  del  Diario  de  Escuelas,  6  alguno  otro  diario  de  publica- 
cion  igual,  el  cnalpudiese  servir  de  medio  oficial  de  comunicacion  para  el 
Departamento,  6  entre  el  Superintendente  y  empleados  de  Escuelas,  y 
comoun  asistente  para  desarrollar  el  sistema  ysu  administracion  ;  y  para 
esparcir  por  todas  bus  ramificaciones,  el  aumento  de  su  uniformidad,  vida 
y  vigor.  Lo  que  el  Estado  indudablemente  hubiese  salvado  durante  los 
Qos  ultimos  a£[os  pasados  empleando  dicho  medio,  solo  en  el  renglon  de 
libroB,  habria  excedido  &  muchisimo  mas  que  lo  que  costaria  ponerlo  en 
ejecucion ;  sin  embargo  eato  puede  considerarse  una  bagatela,  comparado 
con  los  grandes  ahorros  y  mejoras  que  naturalmente  hubiesen  resultado 
al  ser  empleado/' 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Ohio  dice : 

"  Todas  estas  cuestiones  de  interes  moral  y  social  y  la  importancia  de 
la  educacion  ban  sido  discutidas  y  presentadas  en  el  Diario  de  Educacum 
de  Ohio,  el  que  principio  &  publicarse  cada  mes  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho 
oientoft  cincuenta  y  dos,  v  desde  estonces  ha  estado  bajo  los  auspicios  de 
la  asociaoion.  Desde  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  tres  con  regularidad 
ha  publicado  las  opiniones  mas  importantes  sobre  la  ley  de  Escuelas  da- 
das  por  .el  Gomisionado  del  Estaao ;  y  ha  comunicado  a  los  Maestros  y 
empfeaidos  de  Escuelas  todas  las  circulares  que  los  Comisionados  ban 
deeeado  oomunicai^  de  esa  manera.  Ka  contribuido  bastante  &  hacer 
oomprender  y  poner  en  operacion  la  Ley  de  Escuelas,  como  tambien  en 
asegurar  al  Departamento  del  Estado  los  informes  de  los  empleados  lo- 
cales. PromoTeria  decididamente  estos  fines  si  f\iese  puesto  en  manos  de 
cada  Secretario  de  Demurcacion  en  el  Estado.  Una  ley  que  autorizase 
SM*  distribnido  entre  dichos  empleados  de  Escuelas,  no  requerirla  mayor 
gasto  que  el  que  es  actualmente  requerido  en  cada  uno  de  los  Departa* 
mentos  del  Ei^iado,  por  imprimir  y  pagar  el  porte  de  circulares  dando 
instrucciones  y  ezplicaciones  i  los  empleados  locales  6  de  con  dado.  El 
Gomisionado  podna  directamente  oomunicarse  por  medio  de  sus  columnaa 
oon  cada  Distrito  de  Escnelas  en  el  Estado.  La  distribucion  del  Diario 
seria  muy  ^til  en  la  administracion  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas ;  promoveria 
el  conocinieoto  de  las  necesidades  de  la  educacion,  y  los  m6todo6  mas 
aprobados  4  instmmentales  para  atender  &  tales  necesidades ;  y  ayudaria 
&  descargar  los  embarazos  pecaniarioe  oriffinados  de  los  gastos  necesaria* 
mente  ocaaionadoi  por  loa  Maeitroa  de  la  Aaocie^on^  ^ara  el  sosten^ 
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miento  de  esos  objetos  previamente  enamerados.  &  lo  cual  es  debido  en 
^ran  parte  el  presente  adelanto  de  la  eduoacion  piiblica  en  Ohio.  Los 
Macstros  de  Ohio  ban  hecho  mas  esfaerzos  y  mas  sacrificios  personales 
por  el  adelanto  general  de  la  edacacion  ptLblica,  que  lo  qae  ban  hecho  los 
Maestros  de  caalquier  otro  Estado  eh  la  Union. 

^*  La  ley  que  ahora  se  recomienda  seria  reconocer  sus  servioios.  Tras- 
mitir  el  Diario  de  Educacum,  pablicado  bajo  los  auspicios  de  su  Asosiacion  . 
del  Estado,  mandar  comunicaciones  entre  el  Comisionado  del  Estado  y 
los  empleados  de  las  Escuelas,  medida  que  se  ha  enoontrado  operar  bien 
en  otros  Estados,  no  solo  serd  un  justo  reconocumiento  de  los  servicios 
pasados,  sino  que  sera  an  aliciente  para  buenas  obras  en  lo  fdtaro.  De 
cousiguiente  se  encomienda  4  vaestra  atenta  oonsideracion." 

El  Hon.  Y.  M.  Eice,  Snperintendente  de  Nueva  York,  dice  en  su  h^bil 
informe  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres : 

^'Hasta  ahora  la  Legislatara  cadaailo  ha  manifestado  el  apreoio  en  que 
tiene  al  Maestro  de  Nueva  York^  autorizando  al  Superintendente  de  Ins- 
truccion  P^blica,  de  susoribirse  por  copias  del  Maestro,  y  hacer  que 
sean  distribuidas  por  los  Comisionados  de  Esoaelas  entre  los  Maestros 
inexpertos  de  los  varies  Condados ;  y  se  cr^  que  el  dinero  gastado  en 
cooperar  de  esta  manera  con  aquellos  que  espontaneamente  se  dedican 
con  celo  d  trabajar  por  el  bien  pilblico,  ha  sido  mny  bien  invertido,  y  que 
debe  continuarse  la  suscricion. 

El  Maestro  de  Galifomia  esti  destinado  &  ser  el  abogado  de  la  Edacacion 
del  Estado.  No  es  un  proyecto  financiero  piu*a  enriquecer  la  bolza  de 
nadie.  Es  puramente  un  diario  de  educacion,  y  no  es  dedicado  d  ningu- 
na  clase  6  partido  ya  sea  de  Y^leeia  6  Estado,  excepto  al  gran  Partido 
de  las  Escuelas  libres,  y  &  todos  aquellos  que  puros  como  el  acero  son 
fieles  ii  la  Union  y  a  la  Constituoion.  Sus  Editores  dan  su  tiempo  y  tra- 
bajo ;  las  copias  son  trasmitidas  al  Correo  de  la  oficina  del  Superinten- 
dente del  Estado ;  ningun  gasto  tiene  que  hacerse,  excepto  el  costo  del 
papel  ^  impresion ;  y  se  entrega  al  precio  mas  bajo  al  contado.  Si  es 
que  el  Estado  se  aprovecha  6  no  de  las  ventajas  ofrecidas,  el  Maestro  seri 
sostenido.  Pero  estoy  semro  que  el  Estado  tiene  gran  necesidad  de  lee- 
turas  de  educacion  para  los  Maestros  y  empleados  de  Eecuelas.  Si  es 
que  tenemos  un  sistema  de  Escuelas  PtLolicas,  que  ^te  sea  eficas.  Si  es 
que  debe  sostenerse  el  Departamento  de  Instruccion  Pdblica,  debe  tener 
los  medios  con  que  operar,  de  lo  contrario  es  mejor  abolirlo.  Las  Escue- 
las no  se  levantan  espontaneamente ;  y  es  la  parte  de  los  sabios  le^isla- 
dores  el  anticipar  y  dirigir  la  opinion  pdblica.  Aseguraria  que  la  circa- 
lacion  de  mil  copias  del  Maestro  durante  el  aiio  siguiente,  despertaria  an 
interes  tan  grande  que  muy  pronto  tendriamos  una  veintena  de  nuevas 
Casas  de  Escuelas,  cincuenta  distritos  mas  pagarian  contribuciones,  ase- 
guraria empleo  y  buenos  salaries  d  cien  Maestros  de  primera  clase,  y 
otros  tantos  incompetentes  se  verian  obligados  d  dejar  el  puesto ;  asegu- 
raria prontos  y  correctos  informes  de  los  Sindicos,  facilitaria  &  algunos 
de  los  Superintendentes  de  Gondado  el  modo  de  hacer  bus  informes  anua- 
les  sin  cometer  errores,  elevaria  elcaracter,  y  aumentaria  la  utilidad  de 
las  Escuelas  Piiblicas. 
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BIBLIOTECAS  DE  ESCUELAS  DE  DISTRITO. 

Despues  de  la  avalaacion  y  recaudacion  de  contribuciones,  la  medida 
de  mas  importancia  para  bien  de  lias  Escuelas  Pdblicas  es  ana  disposi- 
oion  liberal  para  las  bibliotecas  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblieas.  La  influcncia 
que  esparce  en  una  Eseuela  libros  bien  escogidos  no  tiene  otra  igual  qne 
la  del  Maestro  -,  y  en  muchos  easos  la  informacion  obtenida  de  ^llo8  por 
los  mismos  pupilos  es  la  parte  de  mas  valor  de  la  educacion  de  una  Es- 
euela Comunal. 

TJn  Maestro  puede  faltar  en  el  desempe£[o  de  su  deber ;  pero  los  granos 
de  oro  de  las  ideas  obtenidas  de  los  bnenos  libros,  ereeeran  en  las  monies 
de  los  jovenes  y  dardn  su  fruto,  "en  algunos  sesenta  y  hasta  ciento  por 
ciento/'  eon  tanta  certeza  como  el  terrene  f(§rtil  de  nuestros  hermosos 
valles  recompensa  el  trabajo  del  labrador  con  una  cosecha  abundante. 

El  gran  objeto  y  principal  deseo  de  la  Eseuela  Piiblica,  deberia  ser  el 
inspirar  &  los  niilos  el  deseo  de  informacion  y  gusto  para  la  leetura ;  in- 
eitarles  ambicion  para  adquirir  conoeimientos ;  y  ensefiarles  el  mode  de 
educarse  por  si  solos  durante  la  vida.  Para  que  se  les  ensefia  ^  I6er,  si 
despues  no  se  les  facilitan  libros  para  l^er  ? 

La  Eseuela  Publica  de  Marysville,  bajo  la  instruccion  del  Seflor  D.  C. 
Stone,  bien  conocido  como  uno  de  los  educadores  de  mas  capacidad  en  el 
Estado,  tiene  la  dicha  de  poseer  una  de  las  mas  grandes  y  hermosas  Bi- 
bliotecas de  Escuelas  en  Ualifornia.  El  nilmero  de  libros  asciende  ya  ^ 
mil,  y  estan  estimados  en  mil  pesos  (81,000);  fueron  comprados  casi  en- 
teramente  por  los  mismos  pupilos,  &  quienes  su  Maestro  les  habia  infan- 
dido  su  active  espiritu.  El  Sefior  Stone  tiene  razon  para  enorguUeeorse 
del  honor  de  haoer  establecido  la  primera,  mejor,  y  mas  grande  Bi- 
blioteca  de  Eseuela  Publica  en  este  Estado ;  y  Marysville  puede  bien 
congratularse  de  haber  asegurado  por  tantos  ailos  los  servicios  de  un 
hombre  vivo. 

El  pequeiio  pueblo  de  Knight's  Ferry,  en  el  Condado  de  Stanislaus, 
tiene  una  Biblioteca  compuesta  de  echo  cientos  volumenes,  resultado  del 
trabajo  asiduo  de  parte  del  Sefior  W.  J.  Holbrook,  quien  carga  en  su  bol- 
sillo  un  Diploma  de  Educacion  del  Estado.  Especifico  estos  casos  por- 
que  son  excepciones  honorables  de  la  apatia  6  indiferencia  que  general- 
mente  ha  prevalecido  tanto  en  los  Maestros  como  en  el  pueblo. 

San  Francisco,  con  echo  mil  nines  empadrouados  en  sus  Eegistros  de 
Escuelas,  segun  el  informe  que  ha  presentado,  solo  cuenta  con  setecion- 
tOB  cincuenta  voliimenes  en  las  Bibliotecas  de  sus  Escuelas,  6  sea  an 
libro  para  cada  once  nifios 

Es  un  asunto  de  bastante  sorpresa  que  nuestras  Escuelas  Pdblicas 
hayan  llegado  a  su  presente  grade  de  adelanto,  y  que  hayan  enteramente 
descuidada  este  caracter  distintivo  del  sistema,  Americano  de  Escuelas 
Piiblieas.  En  muchos  de  los  Estados,  las  bibliotecas  ban  side  casi  eo-ez- 
istentes  con  las  Escuelas  Libres. 

Es  tan  absoluta  y  evidente  la  necesidad  de  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas,  en 
esta  edad  de  libros  y  diaries,  que  no  ereo  que  haya  ningun  hombre  pensa- 
dor  y  de  inteligencia  y  sentido  comun,  que  considere  que  es  neceBario 
al^un  argumento  para  probarlo. 

^o  hacen  muchos  alios,  que  en  uno  de  los  pueblos  retirados  de  Massa- 
chusetts, vivia  un  muchacho  de  un  hacendado  que  **asistia  &  la  Eseuela 
Piiblica''  en  el  invierno,  y  trabajaba  en  la  hacienda  durante  el  verano. 
Jjob  libros  de  una  Biblioteca  de  un  Pueblo  pequeflo  cayeron  en  sus  manos, 
devoro  bvl  iactara  y  se  quedo  deaeo^o  de  Iqqt  mo^a.    Llego  4  la  edad,  yicil 
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y  fue  reconocido  por  todos  de  ser  el  mas  distrngnido  educador  Americano 
de  8u  ^poca.  Toda  Escuela  Piiblica  de  nuestro  pais  es  dendora  d  Horace 
Mann.  El  graficamentc  reasume  las  ventajas  de  una  Biblioteca  de  Es- 
cuela del  modo  siguiente : 

"Actualmente  nada  puede  contribuir  mas  d  la  lectura  inteligente  en 
nuestras  Escuelas  que  una  biblioteca  bien  selecta ;  y  por  medio  de  la  in- 
teligencia,  la  biblioteca  tambien  contribuira  a  facilitar  la  gracia  y  expre- 
<Ron  de  la  r^torica.  Despiertese  a  un  nifio  de  la  ciencia  del  poder  y  de  la 
belleza,  y  con  la  misma  facilidad  podria  ponerse  a  Hercules  en  la  rueca, 
ti  obligar  &  Apolo  &  hilar,  que  el  constreflir  su  espiritu  dentro  de  la  rueda 
m6cani0a  de  la  sala  de  Escuela  donde  aun  exista  semejante  mecanismo. 
Permitase  ^  un  nifio  le^r  y  en  tender  tales  historias  como  la  amistad  de 
Damon  y  Pitias,  la  inte^ridad  de  Aristides,  la  fidelidad  de  Regulo,  la 
pureza  de  Washington,  la  invencible  perseverancia  4©  Franklin,  y  el 
pensar^  y  actuary  diferentemente  todos  los  dias  del  resto  de  su  vida. 
±^ermit&se  a  los  niilos  y  nifias  de  diez  y  seis  aiios  de  edad  l^r  un  tratado 
inteligible  y  popular  sobre  astronomia  y  geologia,  y  desde  aquel  diaten- 
dr&n  nuevos  cielos  sobre  sus  cabezas,  y  una  tierra  nueva  se  esparcerd  de- 
bajo  de  sus  pies.  La  mente  que  esta  acostumbrada  &  regocijarse  con  las 
esplendidas  regiones  del  universe  material,  6  d  enriquecerse  con  los  her- 
mosos  mundos  del  pensamiento,  nunca  despues  puede  l^er  como  una  m^ 
quina  de  madera." 

La  accion  de  otros  Estados  presentan  la  mejor  base  para  argumentar 
en  favor  de  las  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas.  El  Estado  del  Imperio,  con  sus 
novecientos  mil  niflos  de  Escuelas,  que  el  ano  pasado  asignd  cuatro 
millones  cuatro  cientos  sesenta  y  ocho  mil  pesos  ($4,468,000)  para  el  uso 
de  las  Escuelas,  encabeza  la  lista,  pues  tione  un  millon  tres  cientos  vein- 
te  y  seis  mil  volumenes  en  sus  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas." 

Nueva  York  fue  el  promotor  de  esta  noble  empresa.  El  Gobernador 
Clinton,  en  mil  ocho  cientos  veinte  y  slete,  recomendo  que  se  agregase  a 
las  Escuelas  comunales  una  pequefla  coleccion  de  libros  y  mapas.  Por 
recomendacion  del  Gobernador  Marcy,  en  mil  ocho  cientos  treinta  y  ocho, 
una  parte  del  Fondo  de  D^posito  de  los  Estados  Unidos  fue  asignado  d 
cada  distrito  que  recaudase  por  medio  de  contribucion  una  suma  igual. 
El  Estado  asignd  cincuenta  y  cinco  mil  pesos  al  a£io,  y  los  distritos  una 
suma  igual,  haciendo  montar  la  suma  anualmente  4  ciento  diez  mil  pesos 
($110,000.) 

"  Nueva  York  tiene  la  vanagloria  "  dice  el  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  en 
un  informe  tocante  al  asunto  presentado  en  mil  ocho  cientos  cuarenta  y 
cuatro,"  do  ser  el  primer  Gobiemo  del  mnndo  que  haya  establecido  un 
sistema  de  biblioteca  libre,  adecuado  a  las  necesidades  de  toda  su  pobla- 
cion.  Este  extiende  sus  beneficios  igualmente  A  todas  las  condiciones, 
y  en  todas  las  situaciones  locales.  No  solamente  proporciona  provechoso 
empleo  a  la  persona  desocupada,  pero  se  introduce  al  hogar  del  trababa- 
jador,  ofreciendole  distraccion  6  instruccion,  despues  de  su  diaria  faena, 
sin  aumentar  sus  fatigas,  6  sustraerle  sus  ahorros.  Es  una  interesante 
reflexion,  de  que  no  hay  ninguna  parte  de  nuestro  territorio  tan  silvestre 
6  remoto,  donde  el  hombre  ha  penetrado,  que  la  biblioteca  no  haya  pobla- 
do  el  desierto  que  le  rodea  con  lo  bueno  y  sabio  de  ^sta  y  otras  edades,  y 
silenciosamente  admonestandole,  cultivandole,  y  robusteciendole  aun  en 
medio  de  sus  rusticos  trabajos,  los  principios  de  hnmanidad  y  qWvIvias^v^^. 
Esta  filantrdpica  medida  admirablemente  <^oii(^^\yA^  Y^^^^  s^^\»ss\wi5vfc 
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mirarse,  despues  de  la  institucion  de  las  Escuelas  Comunales,  como  la 
mas  importante  de  esa  serie  de  caosas,  que  dara  su  earactor  distintivo  a 
nuestra  eivilizacion  como  pueblo/' 

En  mil  ocho  cientos  cuarenta  y  uno,  el  Gobernador  Seward,  despnes 
de  haber  observado  que  cast  todos  los  Distritos  en  el  Estado  tenian  su 
biblioteca,  hizo  la  siguiente  obsorvaeion  en  su  mensaje  : 

<^  En  adelante  ningun  oiudadano  que  haya  mejorado  las  ventajaa  ofr^ 
oidas  por  nuestras  Escuelas  Comunales  y  "bibliotecas  de  Distritos,  se  en 
0ontrar&  sin  algun  conocimiento  cientifico  de  la  tierra,  su  condicion  fisiea, 
y  su  fenomeno;  los  animales  que  la  habitan,  los  vegetales  que  lircubFen 
ae  verdura,  y  los  minerales  debajo  de  su  superfioie ;  la  fisiologia  y  pode- 
res  intelectuales  del  hombre ;  las  leyes  de  meo&nica,  y  sus  usos  practicos ; 
las  de  quimica  y  suaplicacion  a  las  artes;  los  princlpios  de  moral  y  de 
economia  poUtica;  la  bistoria  de  las  naciones,  y  especialmente  la  de 
Duestro  pais;  el  progreso  y  triunfo  del  principio  demdcratico  en  los 
gobiernos  sobre  este  continente,  y  los  prospectos  de  su  ascendencia  por 
todo  el  mundo ;  las  pruebas  y  £6,  valor  y  constancia  de  nuestros  autepa- 
sados;  con  todos  los  inspirantes  ejemplos  de  benevolencia,  virtud  y  pa- 
triotismo,  exhibidos  en  las  vidas  de  los  bienhecbores  del  genoro  humano. 
Los  fVutoB  de  empresa  ilustrada  principalmente  scran  recogidos  por 
nuestros  sucesores.  Pero  la  presente  generacion  no  quedar<&  enteramente 
sin  recompensa.  Ann  que  mucbos  de  nuestros  ciudadanos  puedan  pasar 
por  la  Biblioteca  del  Distrito  sin  poner  atencion  &  los  tesores  que  con- 
tiene,  los  modestos  volumenes  encontrardn  su  eamino  en  los  bogares, 
difundiendo  conocimiento,  aumentando  la  felicldad  dom^stica,  y  promo- 
viendo  la  virtud  ptiblica." 

El  Gobernador  Wright,  en  su  mensage  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cuarenta  y 
cinco,  refiriendose  d  la  disposicion  de  los  fondos  publicos  para  la  compra 
de  bibliotecas  y  otros  objetos  de  educacion  popular,  hizo  presente : 

"  Ningun  fondo  ptlblico  del  Estado  es  tan  silencioso,  sin  embargo  de 
ser  tan  penetrante^— tan  poco  visto,  sin  embargo  de  ser  universalmente 
sentido — tan  suave  en  sus  exacciones,  sin  embargo  de  ser  tan  abundante 
en  sus  beneficios — ^tan  poco  temido  6  cortejado,  y  sin  embargo  tan  pode- 
roso,  como  este  Fondo  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas  Comunales.  Los 
otros  Fondos  obran  sobre  los  intereses  seculares  de  la  sociedad,  bus  nego- 
cios,  sus  placeres,  su  orgullo,  sus  pasiones,  sus  vicios,  sus  desgraciaa. 
Este  obra  sobre  su  mente  y  sus  morales.  La  educacion  es  para  1^  insti- 
tuciones  libres  lo  que  el  pan  es  para  la  vida  humana — el  primordial  de  su 
^  existencia.  El  objeto  de  este  Fondo  es  abrir  y  calentar  la  tierra,  y  cose- 
char  el  ^rano  del  cual  este  elemento  de  libertad  debe  crecer  y  madurar ; 
y  la  sanidad  6  enfermedad  de  su  crecimiento  medirA  la  extencion  y  segu- 
ridad  de  nuestras  libertades." 

Nuova  York,  con  toda  su  inmensa  acumulacion  de  libros,  invirtio  el 
afio  pasado  treinta  y  tres  mil  pesos  ($38,000)  en  oomprar  volumenes  adi- 
oionales. 

Cnando  Horace  Mann  lleg<5  d  ser  Secretario  de  la  Junta  de  Educacion 

de  Massachusetts,  dedictf  toda  su  energia  con  el  objeto  de  establecer  ana 

Biblioteca  de  Escuela  en  cada  pueblo.    En  mil  ocho  cientos  cuarenta  y 

doB,  una  concesion  legislativa  de  quince  pesos  (tl5)  fde  heoha  &  cada  dia* 

into  btyo  condicion  de  recaudar  una  aunxa  V^qa^.  oon  ^«a  objeto.    Bn  el 
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curso  de  ires  aflos  cerca  de  dos  terceras  partes  de  los  distritos,  se  apro- 
vecharon  do  la  ley,  y  se  asignaron  sesenta  mil  pesos  (860,000)  con  ese 
objeto. 

En  Connecticut,  el  Estado  concede  4  cada  distrito  que  por  la  primera 
vez  principia  d  establecer  una  biblioteca,  diez  pesos  (llO)  bajo  la  condi- 
cion  de  que  el  distrito  recaude  una  suma  igual,  y  cinco  pesos  ($5)  para 
cada  afio  subsiguiente  bajo  las  misraas  condiciones. 

El  peqnefio  Estado  de  New  Hampshire,  donde  un  muchachito  de  la 
cabeza  blanca  llamado  Horace  Greely  acostumbraba  separarse  de  los 
otros  muchachos  para  comer  su  fiambre  sobre  un  libro  prestado,  tiene 
actualmente  cincuenta  y  ocho  voliimenes  en  sus  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas 
Publicas. 

Pennsylvania  ha  hecho  casi  nada  respecto  &  fomento  del  Estado.  Los 
Estados  rebeldes,  por  cierto  quo  nunca  Ificieron  nada — hubiera  sido  muy 
dificil  elegir  una  serie  conveniente. 

Los  grandes  Estados  del  Oeste  llevaron  a  efecto  el  plan  en  toda  su  ex- 
tencion.  Michigan  dio  el  ejemplo,  adoptando  primero  el  sistema  de  dis- 
trito y  despues  el  de  demarcacion.  Ya  cuenta  con  ciento  sesenta  y  an 
voliimenes  en  sus  bibliotecas  de  demarcaciones. 

Ohio,  en  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  tres,  impuso  un  d^cimo  de  un 
centavo  do  contribucion  de  Estado  sobre  la  valuacion  del  Estado  con  el 
objeto  de  asignarla  anualmente  para  el  uso  esp^cifico  de  las  Bibliotecas* 
de  Escuelas ;  el  Comisionado  de  Escuelas  del  Estado  quedando  encargado 
de  elegir  los  libros.  La  contribucion  ascendio  d  ochenta  mil  pesos 
($80,000)  por  afio;  y  en  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  cuatro,  mil  ocho 
cientos  cincuenta  y  cinco,  y  en  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  seis,  el  valor 
total  de  libros  distribuidos  ascendia  4  dos  cientos  dos  mil  pesos  ($202,000). 
Actualmente  tiene  siete  mil  dos  cientos  sesenta  y  cinco  bibliotecas, 
conteniendo  tres  cientos  cuarenta  y  tres  mil  voliimenes. 

Indiana,  en  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  cuatro,  impuso  una  contribu- 
cion de  Estado  de  un  cuarto  de  un  centavo  sobre  cada  peso  de  propiedad 
para  comprar  Bibliotecas  para  las  Escuelas  de  Demarcaciones,  y  la  Junta 
do  Educacion  del  Estado  fue  encargada  de  elegir  los  libros  y  contratarlos. 
Esto  fue  continuado  dos  afios,  y  produjo  dos  cientos  sesenta  mil  pesos 
(8260,000,)  con  los  cuales  so  compraron  tres  cientos  cincuenta  mil  volii- 
menes. 

La  suma  total  de  dinero  invertida  durante  el  aflo  en  California  para 
Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas,  ascendio  d  quinientos  catorce  pesos  y  setenta  y 
cinco  centavos  (8514  75,)  siendo  cerca  de  setenta  y  cinco  centavos  por 
distrito  6  un  centavo  cuatro  milesimos  por  cada  nifio  empadronado  en  las 
Escuelas  Piiblicas.  El  valor  total  de  todas  las  Bibliotecas  en  el  Estado- 
asqiende  a  tres  mil  seis  cientos  pesos,  ^83,600,)  de  cuya  suma  San  Fran*- 
Cisco  y  Marysville  representan  dos  mil  pesos  ^82^000.) 

La  lanica  biblioteca  en  la  oficina  del  Supenntendente  de  Instruccion 
Ptlblica,  OS  cerca  do  mil  voliimenes  de  informes  de  la  oficina  de  Patontes, 
antiguos  libros  de  Lectura,  y  antiguas  Cartillas,  variedades  infinitas  de  la 
Gramatica  de  Lindley  Murray,  antmeticas  y  geografias  inutiles,  una  gran 
descripcion  de  libros  que  ya  no  se  imprimen ;  todo  estos  son  donaciones 
hechas  por  publicadores  de  libros,  quienos  los  suministraron  libre  de  gas- 
to.  El  mojor  modo  que  se  podia  disponer  de  ^Uos  soria  us»rlo8  para  hacer 
fuego ;  pero,  como  la  ley  requiere  que  oada  Superintendente  "  entregue" 
toda  "  la  propiedad  del  Estado  "  A  su  sucesor  en  el  empl^o,  tendran  que 
ser  raanejados  por  toda  una  posteridad  del  mismo  modo  que  la  silla  del 
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Presidente  en  Harvard,  tan  graflcamento  descripta  por  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

Todas  las  razones  para  establecer  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas  en  lo8  anti- 
gnos  Estados  podrian  presentarso  con  una  fuerza  peculiar. 

Las  familias  que  llegan  a  este  Estado,  en  su  Jornada  pesada  atravezan- 
do  los  Llanos,  6  en  la  travesla  por  vapor,  traen  consigo  muy  poco  excepto 
BUS  nifios  y  sus  esperanzas  para  el  future.  Los  libros  acumulados  durante 
muchos  afios  fueron  dejados  atras,  y  nunca  ban  side  reemplazados.  De 
consi^uiente,  por  todo  el  Estado  hay  una  gran  escases  de  buenos  libros 
en  miles  de  familias  que  en  un  tiempo  estuvieron  bien  proveidas  de  ^llos. 
Los  niflos  estan  creciendo  sin  tener  gusto  por  la  lectura,  y  con  may  poco 
que  leer.  Seria  una  sabia  economfa  para  el  Estado  el  ayudar  a  cubrir  la 
&lta. 

Por  tanto,  recomiendo  que  si*  se  impone  una  contribucion  de  Estado 

I)ara  las  Esdielas,  como  indudablemente  se  hara,  que  cinco  por  cionto  de 
a  suma  sea  reservada  para  un  Fondo  de  Biblioteca,  y  que  se  baga  una 
donacion  de  veinte  y  cinco  pesos  ($25)  a  cada  distrito  que  recaude  por 
medio  de  suscrioion  una  suma  igual.  Seria  mas  economico  para  el  Esta- 
do comprar  libros  aparentes  para  las  Bibliotecas  de  Escuelas  y  hacer  do- 
nacion de  6llo8  por  el  valor  de  veinte  y  cinco  pesos  ($25)  en  lugar  del 
dinero.  La  eleccion  y  compra  de  libros  puedo  bien  encargarse  a  la  Junta 
Vie  Educacion  del  Estado  en  coneccion  con  el  Bibliotecario  del  Estado. 


CASAS  DE  ESCUELAS  Y  SU  ARQUITECTURA. 

El  valor  total  de  las  Casas  de  Escuelas  y  muebles  est^  estimado  en  los 
informes  presentados  en  quinientos  cuarenta  y  echo  mil  pesos  ($548,000) ; 
San  Francisco  reclama  la  mitad  de  esta  suma.  Separando  4  San  Fran- 
cisco, el  t^rmino  medio  del  valor  de  las  Casas  de  Escuelas  y  sus  muebles 
es  menos  de  cuatro  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  ($450)  por  cada  una.  . 

Hay  treinta  una  casas  de  ladrillo,  seis  cientas  cuarenta  y  siete  de  ma- 
dera,  seis  de  adobe,  y  unas  cuantas  no  descriptas. 

Bajo  el  encabezamiento,  ^^  Niimero  de  Casas  de  Escuelas  que  desgracian 
al  Estado,''  solo  se  da  cuenta  de  ciento  cuarenta  y  nueve  ! 

Los  muebles  de  mucbas  de  las  Casas  de  Escuelas  es  una  pequefiez,  su 
valor  consistiendo,  en  muchos  de  los  distritos  del  campo,  principalmente 
de  asientos  muy  viejos,  un  jarro  de  beber  de  lata  magullada,  un  balde  para 
agua  y  una  escoba  rota.  * 

La  total  suma  invertida  en  solares,  edificios,  reparaciones  v  muebles  de 
Escuelas,  asciende  k  noventa  y  cuatro  mil  pesos,  ($94,000)  de  los  cuales 
San  Francisco  ha  gastado  cuarenta  y  cinco  mil  pesos,  ($45,000)  y  el  resto 
del  Estado  una  suma  proporcional  de  ocbenta  pesos  por  distrito. 

La  Ciudad  de  Boston  el  aSo  pasado  gasto  dos  cientos  treinta  mil  pesos, 
($230,000)  para  edificar  Casas  de  Escuelas. 

Una  vuelta  algo  larga  que  di  por  varias  partes  del  Estado,  me  pre- 
sents una  buena  oportunidad  para  ^'  estimar  el  valor  "  de  muchas  de  las 
Casas  de  Escuelas,  y  de  apreciar  completamente  la  belleza  de  su  arquitec- 
tura. 

Las  palabras  me  faltarian  si  intentase  hacer  una  desoripcion  de  estoa 
denigrantes  maderos  colorados  colocados  sobre  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas; 
de  eetOB  groBeroB  tquattetM  en  los  terrales  de  los  cdmlnos  *,  de  estas  chosas 
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sin  pintar,  sin  cercado,  desmuebladas,  sin  concluirso  y  casi  inhabitables — 
que  comparadas  con  la  carpa  de  un  minoro  en  "'49"  seria  eminente- 
mente  respetable  en  la  apariencia. 

Ha  sido  dicbo  que  una  Casa  de  Escuela  es  nn  indiee  de  la  eiyilizacion 
de  una  comunidad.  Si  el  caracter  de  la  casa  indica  el  grado  de  la  civili- 
zacion  la  de  algnnas  secciones  del  Estado,  por  cierto  que  se  encuentran 
mas  bajo  que  el  cero. 

En  un  nuevoEstado  como  elnuestro,  no  puede  esperarse  que  por  muchos 
afios  se  construyan  costosas  6  elegantes  Gasas  de  Escuelas,  excepto  en 
unas  cuantas  ciudades.  Pero,  en  muchas  partes  del  Estado,  en  pueblos  y 
villas  donde  existen  numerosas  y  costosas  casas  de  residencia,  donde  se 
construyen  grandes  v  c6modas  iglesias  para  cada  denominacion,  donde 
las  casas  de  Tribunaies  y  C^rceles  son  imponentes  edificios,  podia  con 
razon  esperarse  que  algo  mejor  que  una  cabafia  se  encontrase  en  el  lugar 
donde  los  nifios  asfsten  ^  su  Escuela. 

Yiajando  por  varios  de  los  mas  grandes,  f^rtiles,  prosperos  y  los  mas 
ricos  Gondados  de  agricultura  en  el  Estado,  no  me  acuordo  de  haber 
visto  una  casa  de  Escuela  que  tuviese  algun  patio  cercado,  6  que  estu- 
yieso  rodeada  de  drboles  de  sombra,  ii  ornamentado  con  alguna  yerba  6 
flor.  Muchos  de  estos  substitutes  de  casas  de  Escuelas  eran  tan  perver- 
sos  que  ningun  hacendado  de  inteligencia  los  hubiese  consideraao  apa- 
rentes  para  encorralar  sus  cerdos  6  ganado  de  buena  raza.  Las  caballe- 
rizas  de  los  ricos  hacendados  en  la  vecindad  son  en  comparacion  edificios 
elegantes. 

Las  casas  de  Escuelas  estan  muy  atras  de  la  civilizacion  de  las  comu- 
nidades  en  todos  los  otros  respectos.  La  mayor  parte  fueron  construidas 
por  suscricion,  y  se  en  cuentran  en  el  camino  como  andrajosos  pordiose- 
ros  implorando  limozna  por  caridad.  En  muchos  distritos,  donde  la  pro- 
piedad  imponible  asciende  &  medio  millon  de  pesos,  apenas  se  sentiria 
una  contrioucion  para  construir  una  buena  ca^a  de  Escuela.  Hasta  que 
el  principio  de  contribucion  de  distrito  para  fabricar  casas  de  Escuelas 
no  sea  mejor  reconocido,  el  "  niimero  de  casas  de  Escuelas  que  desgracian 
al  Estado ''  no  se  disminuiran  materialmente. 

Parece  que  se  ha  puesto  muy  poca  atencion  en  la  arquitectura  de  Es- 
cuelas en  los  lugares  donde  se  ban  construido  casas  4  un  costo  considera- 
ble. El  estilo  general  es  el  de  una  caja  do  madera,  tan  destituida  de  or- 
namento  como  un  granero  de  Nueva  Inglaterra.  Si  se  hubiese  propor- 
cionado  algun  piano  aparente  a  los  Sindicos,  con  frocuencia  pudo  haberse 
erigido  una  bonita  casa.  Los  escritorios  son  a  menudo  de  las  descrip- 
ciones  mas  b^rbaras  —  sin  embargo  cuestan  lo  mismo  que  los  buenos  y 
confortables.  En  lugar  de  una  mesa  sencilla  para  el  Maestro,  la  mayor 
parte  de  las  salas  de  Escuelas  estan  desfiguradas  con  enormes  cajones 
para  Maestros,  muy  parecidos  ^  los  antiguos  piilpitos  de  medio  siglo 
pasado. 

Seria  un  gasto  bien  empleado  de  dinero,  el  que  la  Legislatura  autori- 
zase  al  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  comprar  dos  cientas  copias  de  la 
Arquitectura  de  Escuelas  por  Barnard  6  «fobnnott,  para  distribuirlas  4 
los  distritos  que  fuesen  4  construir  casas  de  Escuelas.  Semanalmente 
recibo  cartas  pidiendome  pianos  para  casas  de  Escuelas,  los  cuales  me  es 
imposible  mandar. 

''De  las  Casas  de  Escuelas  del  Campo  por  Johonnott's/'  cito  unas 
cuantas  observaciones  que  son  muy  aplicables  a  las 
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^'FALTAS   D£   NUE8TRAS   A0TUALE8   CASAS  BE   ESOUELAS. 

'^  Durante  algunos  de  los  aflos  pasados  se  ha  presenciado  an  gran  cam- 
bio  en  la  opinion  piiblica  respecto  &  la  construeciou  de  casas  do  Escuelas. 
Muchas  de  las  peores  faces  de  la  edad  pasada  ban  sido  en  gran  parte  re- 
mediadas ;  pero  todavia  falta  muchisimo  que  veneer  &  este  respecto.  En 
muchas  partes  del  pais  las  casas  de  Escuelas  son  todavia  muy  deficientes 
en  los  respectos  siguientes : 

*'  Primero — Son  los  edificios  de  menos  vista  en  el  distrito.  Un  viajero 
pasando  por  alguna  seccion  del  pais,  generalmente  puede  distinguir  la 
casa  de  Escuela  por  estos  caracteristicos.  Esta  situada  en  un  lugar  de- 
samparado  7  solitario.  Exhibe  toda  marca  de  descuido  y  dilapidacion. 
Esta  enteramente  expuesta  a  los  da£ios  del  ganado  estraviado  7  macba- 
chos  traviezos,  por  estar  situada  en  la  calTe,  y  sin  cercado.     Estd  sin 

Sintar,  y  casi  la  mitad  sin  vidrios.  Su  estilo  no  puede  describirse,  siendo 
emasiada  pequeSa  para  un  granero,  muy  deticiente  en  los  elementos  de 
una  justa  proporcion  para  una  casa  de  residencia,  demasiada  solitaria  y 
muy  descuidada  para  una  casa  de  hacienda,  y  por  liltimo,  demasiado 
repulsiva  en  todos  respectos,  y  exhibiendo  muchisimas  senales  de  la  mas 
parsimonia  economia,  para  que  fuese  ninguna  otra  cosa  que  una  casa  de 
Escuela. 

"  Segundo — No  son  bastantos  grandes  para  acomodar  a  los  pupilos  que 
asisten  a  la  Escuela.  La  sala  es  tan  pequeila  que  los  disclpulos  se  ven 
obligados  a  estar  unos  encima  de  otros.  Su  obra  es  interrumpida,  y  vio- 
lados  sus  derechos  personales.  El  joven,  el  d^bil,  y  el  inocente,  estan 
obligados  a  sufrir  una  atmosfera  ofensiva  ^  impura,  sin  ninguna  posi bill- 
dad  de  librarse  de  ella.  Ademas  los  techos  son  tan  bajos  que  es  muy 
escasa  de  ventilacion  y  de  aire  fresco,  y  d  consecuencia  de  todo  esto,  se 
ocasiona  un  gran  daiio  tanto  al  cuerpo  como  el  alma.  En  tales  Escuelas 
es  imposible  observar  una  disciplina  conveniente,  pues  las  inexorables 
leyes  de  la  Naturaleza  se  oponen  ^  inutilizan  la  obra  del  Maestro. 

"  Tercero — No  se  ban  proveido  medios  para  una  propia  ventilacion.  La 
cantidad  de  aire  una  vez  limitada,  muy  pronto  se  vuelve  impuro,  y  no 
hay  medios  para  cambiarlo.  Entonces  prmcipia  el  proceso  envenenador, 
cuya  virulencia  es  en  proporcion  a  la  estrechez  del  cuarto.  Una  casa  de 
Escuela  malamente  contruida  6  dilapidada  es  aqui  considerada  una  ver- 
dadera  bendicion,  pues  el  aire  puro  de  afuera  tiene  libre  la  entrada. 
Ademas  del  dafio  que  causa  a  la  salud  esta  atmosfera  cargada,  actual- 
men  te  implde,  por  medio  de  su  accion  estupurosa,  los  objetos  de  la  Es- 
cuela. 

^^  Cuarto — Los  edificios  son  miserablemente  colocados.  Los  cimientos 
son  tan  pobremente  colocados  que  muy  pronto  se  desploman,  y  las 
estrueturas  se  hacen  pedazos,  6  quedan  paradas  oblicuamente.  Las  que 
son  hechas  de  madera  son  de  la  clase  mas  barata,  y  muy  pronto  el  viento 
se  cuela  por  ellas  en  toda  direccion.  Los  escritorios  y  bancos  son  inge- 
nuosamente  inconvenientes  ^  inconfortables  produciendo  penas  y  dolores 
iunumerables.  La  mayor  parte  de  la  gente  do  la  presente  generacion 
tieuen  un  vivido  y  doloroso  recuerdo  de  los  asientos  de  nuestras  antiguas 
casas  de  Escuelas,  sin  respaldares,  y  a  menudo  muy  altos  para  permitir 
que  los  pies  toquen  el  suelo.  El  sufrimiento  y  malestar  de  esta  manera 
producido  es  casi  igual  al  casti^  de  la  picota,  6  encierro  en  los  cepos, 
que  antiguamente  se  imponia  a  los  criminales.  Toda  la  construccion  del 
edificio,  tanto  externo  como  intemo,  es  tal  que  no  merece  ni  recibe  nin- 
gana  reparacion,  y  muy  pronto  se  transformard  en  una  masa  de  ruinas. 

'*  QutfUO'---Cs^i  nuDca  se  prov^on  patVo^  o  Yu^^x^^  ^^  t^^t^  i^ara  los 
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niSoB.  Aun  en  los  lagares  del  campo  donde  la  tierra  es  muy  barata,  la 
casa  de  Escuela  es  frecuentemente — y  en  los  antignos  Estados,  wum  fre- 
cuentamente — colocada  directamente  en  la  calle,  generalmente  en  la  es- 
quina  donde  se  eneaentran  dos  caminos.  Ni  una  sola  pulgada  de  tierra 
se  dediea  para  el  uso  de  los  pilipilos.  No  hay  ningun  lugar  para  recr6o  y 
retiro,  mas  todo  esta  expuesto  d  la  vista  publica.  La  calle  es  el  linico 
lugar  de  recr^o,  y  de  consiguiente  solo  inmandieia  se  encuentra  dentro  y 
fuera  de  la  Escuela.  Con  semejante  arreglo,  es  imposible  inculcar  esas 
Iccciones  de  limpieza  y  refinamientos  que  son  los  objetos  mas  importantes 
de  educacion. 

^^  Sexto — Una  mayoria  de  las  casas  de  Escuelas  estan  destituidas  de  las 
neeesarias  fabricas  exteriores.  En  mucbos  casos  no  se  encuentra  comun; 
y  en  mucbos  otros  solamonte  bay  uno  para  una  Escuela  grande  de  ambos 
sexos.  Tin  bombre  que  en  una  tierra  Cristiana  construyese  una  casa  para 
su  domicilio  sin  lugar  comun,  seria  considerado  peor  que  un  gentil ;  no 
obstante,  esto  se  bace  en  los  Distritos  de  Escuelas  del  campo,  aunque  en 
•la  misma  Escuela  se  encuentran  ambos  sexos  juntos  sin  las  pnras  influen- 
cias  que  pertenecen  al  bogar.  Todo  sentimiento  de  refinamionto,  aun 
de  decencia,  se  ultraja  con  esta  situacion  peligrosa,  y  en  gran  parte  tiene 
el  mismo  resultado  por  solo  tenerse  un  comun  pequefio  para  una  Escuela 
grande. 

*'/SVp<imo — Por  Ultimo,  es  el  testimonio  unido  de  los  Superintendentes, 
Comisiones  de  Investigacion,  y  Juntas  de  Yisitadores  de  Escuelas,  queen 
mucfios  lugares  los  pupilos  en  la  Escuela  son  peor  proveidos  en  todas  las 
cosas  pertenecientes  al  confortamiento,  conveniencia,  yel  cultivo  de  bue- 
nas  man  eras  y  morales,  que  los  que  ocupan  nuestras  casas  de  pobres,  6 
los  presos  en  nuestras  penitenciarias." 

Existen  unas  cuantas  buenas  casas  de  Escuelas  en  el  Estado.  Durante 
el  liltimo  afio  el  pequefio  Pueblo  de  Folsom  construyd  una  casa  de  Escue- 
la modelo,  la  mojor  adaptada  de  cualquiera  otra  del  Estado  y  muy  apa- 
rente  para  elobjeto  que  fue  designada.  Es  una  casa  de  un  piso  de  ladri- 
llo,  setenta  pies  por  treinta,  designada  para  acomodar  ciento  veinte  niflos, 
comprondiendo  dos  Departamontos,  el  uno  Primario  y  el  otro  de  Grama- 
tica;  su  estilo  de  arquitectura  es  bermoso,  bien  amueblada  con  buenoses- 
critorios,  hermosamente  colocada,  y  solo  cu^sta  tres  mil  seisci^ntos  pesos 
$3,600.)  Es  un  monumento  muy  consiguiente  4  los  incesantes  trabajos 
e  un  entusiasta  Maestro,  y  de  la  inteligencia  y  liberalidad  de  los  ciuda- 
danos  del  "  Distrito  de  Granite." 

Las  Ciudades  de  Marysville  y  Petaluma  tienen  edificios  de  Escuelas 
bien  arreglados.  San  Jos^,  Oakland,  y  Placerville  tienen  mucbas  necesi- 
dad  de  ellas.  El  pequefio  Pueblo  de  Brooklyn  esta  redimiendo  al  Conda- 
do  de  Alameda  erigiendo  una  buena  casa  de  Escuela,  con  algunas  pre- 
tencioncs  de  gusto.  Watsonville  da  un  ejemplo  digno  de  imitacion  en  el 
Condado  de  Santa  Cruz,  votando  cuatro  mil  pesos  ($4,000)  para  una  casa 
de  Escuela.  San  Francisco  est4  construyendo  un  nuevo  edificio  de  la- 
drillo  segun  el  piano  de  una  de  las  mejores  casas  de  Boston,  a  un  costo 
de  cuarenta  y  cinco  mil  pesos,  ($45,000,)  la  que  ser^  un  ornamento  de 
agricultura  para  la  ciudad,  y  una  casa  modelo  en  sus  arreglos  internos. 
Con  esta  excepcion,  San  Francisco  tiene  muy  poco  porque  estar  orgullo- 
80  respecto  d  su  arquitectura  de  Escuelas.  Mucbos  de  sus  edificios  de 
Escuelas  aunque  costosos,  no  tienen  pretenciones  de  buen  gusto,  estando 
desfiguradas  por  puertas  de  doblezes,  parecidas  k  *'•  enormea  c«.v^^  ^^ 
trampa.'' 
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durante  los  signientes  dos  afios.  Tin  poco  dc  prevision  de  parte  de  los 
legisladores  asegurard  casas  espaciosas,  bien  arregladas,  confortables  y 
ornamental  en  su  estilo  de  arquitectura,  sin  ser  neeesario  el  qne  scan  de 
mucbo  eosto.  Yuelvo  &  repetir  la  reeomendaeion,  que  se  tome  aleana 
disposicion  de  manera  que  el  Superintendente  del  Estado  pueda  sammis- 
trar  pianos  convenientes  a  los  Smdieos  de  los  Distritos  de  JBscuelas. 


SORDOS  MUDOS  Y  CIEGOS. 

El  niimero  total  de  personas  sordas  mudas,  de  toda  edad  en  el  Estado, 
asciende  segun  los  infornies  presentados  A  oebenta  y  uno;  de  los  cnales 
treinta  y  dos  son  de  San  Francisco.  El  niimero  de  ciegos  asciende  segan 
cuenta  a  oebenta  y  cinco ;  de  los  cuales  veinte  y  nueve  son  de  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  eonsecuencia  del  gran  peso  de  los  debercs  oficiales,  me  ba  sido  im- 
posible  visitar  el  Asilo  de  estos  desgraciados,  poro  algnnas  clasos  de  la 
institucion  asistieron  al  Institute  de  Maestros  del  Estado,  y  exbibieron 
un  buen  grado  de  proficiencia.  La  estimacion  en  que  el  pueblo  de  este 
Estado  tiene  &  este  Asilo,  fue  manifestada  por  la  inmensa  mayoria  en 
favor  de  la  Ley  tocante  al  Edificio  del  Asilo,  asignando  setenta  y  cinoo 
mil  pesos  (875,000.)  El  mismo  pueblo  que  gustosamente  ba  dado  su 
voto  por  esta  suma;  i  no  querra  recandar  el  afio  siguiente  una  suma  ign^l 
para  educar  veinte  mil  nifios  que  estan  creciendo  en  oscura  ignorancia  ? 


NiSfOS  CHINOS,  INDIOS,  Y  NEGROS. 

El  numero  de  niiios  Cbinos  empadronados  en  el  Censo  de  Escuelas, 
asciende  ^  cuatro  ciento  cincuenta  y  cinco;  ninguno  de  los  cuales  asisten 
^  la  Escuela. 

En  San  Francisco  existe  una  Escuela  para  Cbinos,  pero  es  designada 
principalmente  para  los  adultos. 

El  niimero  de  nifios  negros  de  que  se  ba  dado  cuenta,  asciende  &  sete- 
cientos  treinta  y  cinco;  de  los  cuales  ciento  setenta  y  dos  asisten  ^  la 
Escuela. 

La  Ley  de  Escuelas  excluye  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblibas  &  los  nifios  Ne- 
ffros,  Cbinos,  ^  Indies,  pero  dispone  que  se  establezcan  Escuelks  separa- 
das  para  ellos. 

El  niimero  de  Escuelas  en  el  Estado  para  nifios  de  color  asciende  k 
cinco,  una  en  cado  uno  de  los  siguientes  lugares :  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  San  Jose,  y  Stockton. 

EI  numero  de  nifios  Indies  asciende  &  cuatro  mil  quinientos  veinte  y 
dos;  de  cuyo  numero  San  Diego  da  cuenta  de  dos  mil  ciento. 

En  la  Ciudad  de  Sacramento,  por  ley  especial,  los  nifios  Indios  son 
admitidos  en  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas  con  los  nifios  blancos;  pero  con  eata 
excepcion,  de  que  nada  se  ba  proveido  para  su  educacion. 

El  Estado  de  Nueva  York  tiene  trece  Escuelas  para  los  nifios  Indios, 
jr  el  aSo  pasado  gasto  en  ellaa  la  auma  de  ou^Xto  tq^X'^^^koq^  (^f^^>^ 
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El  Saperintendente  del  Estado  Labia  de  ^llos  en  sa  Ultimo  informe 
como  sigue : 

"  El  Capitulo  LXXI  de  las  leyes  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  seis, 
decreta  que  el  SaperintendeDte  de  Instraccion  P^blica  estard  eneargado 
de  prov^er  lo§  medios  de  educacion  para  todos  los  niflos  Indios  en  el  Es- 
tado. Procurard  averiguar  el  estado  que  gnardan  las  rarias  bandas  en 
el  Estado  respecto  &  educacion ;  establecera  Escuelas  en  tales  lugares,  y 
de  tal  cardcter  y  descripcion  segun  las  considerase  necesarias ;  empleani 
Superintendentes  para  aichas  Escuelas,  y  con  el  acuerdo  del  Contador  y 
Secretario  de  Estado,  bara  el  que  se  construyan,  donde  fuese  necesario, 
edificios  convenientes  para  acomodar  las  tales  Escuelas/ 

''  Hasta  que  se  decret<5  esta  ley,  solo  se  babian  hecho  algunos  cuantos 
y  d^biles  esfuerzos  para  educar  a  los  nifios  Indios  y  juventud  en  este  Es- 
tado. Desde  entonces  6  se  ban  construido  nuevas  casas  de  Escuelas  6  se 
ban  refaccionado  las  antiguas  en  cada  una  do  las  Eeservas;  las  Escuelas 
ban  sido  enseiiadas  por  Maostros  competentes,  se  ba  suministrado  libros 
cMsicos,  y  la  asistencia  y  progreso  de  los  nifios  Indios  ba  sido  mucbo  mejor 
de  lo  que  esperaban  aquellps  que  pensaron  por  tales  medios  ayudar  i  su 
civilizacion." 

El  Snperintendente  de  las  Escuelas  de  Indios,  E.  M.  Petit,  dice : 

En  los  lugares  donde  el  progreso  de  las  Escuelas  ba  durado  mas  tiempo, 
bay  mayor  asistencia  y  una  mejora  mas  decidida,  no  solamente  en  el  ade- 
lanto  en  educacion  y  conociraiento  de  la  lengua  Inglesa  becbo  por  los 

Supilos  en  las  Escuelas,  pero  el  pueblo  generalmente  esta  mejor  informa- 
o  respecto  &  los  corrientes  eventos,  y  en  todo  aquello  que  pertenece  & 
su  bienestar,  couveniencia  social,  y  civilizacion ;  mucbos  de  ellos  toman 
con  regularidad  diarios,  periodicos.  enciclonedias  ilustradas,  etc.,  y  todos 
estan  versados  en  los  ne^ocios  del  pais.  Un  gran  niimero  de  6llos  ba  en- 
trado  &  servir  en  el  ej^rcito  y  se  baten  con  tanto  valor  como  otros  bom- 
bres  para  sufocar  la  rebelion,  inspirados  por  motivos — juzgando  por  las 
cartas  que  escriben  &  sus  amigos — vordaderamente  patrioticos,  basados 
sobre  una  idea  verdaderamente  iluminada  de  la  causa  de  la  rebelion  y  la 
importancia  de  snfocarla. 


ESCUELA  AGRICOLA  DEL  ESTADO. 

Como  el  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  £\ie  nombrado,  por 
medio  de  una  resolucion  de  la  Le^slatura,  miembro  de  una  Comision 
Especial  tocanto  a  este  asunto,  6  iniormar  sobre  ^1  durante  la  siguiente 
sesion  de  la  Legislatura,  no  puede  propiamente  presentar  sus  miras  en 
este  informe. 

No  obstante  se  toma  la  libertad,  de  citar  las  observaciones  becbas  por 
el  Snperintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica  del  Estado  de  Kueva  York. 
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DONATIVOS  DB  TIERRAS  HBCHOS  POR  EL  CONGBESO. 

El  dia  dos  de  Julio,  de  roil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  el  Congreso 
decretd  una  Ley  titalada  ^  Ley  que  hace  donacion  de  Tierras  Piiblicas  & 
los  varioB  Estados  y  Territorios  quo  establezcan  ColegioB  para  el  fomento 
de  la  Agricultura  y  artes  mecaDicas/ 

'^  Esta  Ley  distribuye  &  cada  Estado  leal  treinta  mil  acres  de  tierra,  6 
8u  representante  equivalente  en  cedula,  en  caso  de  que  no  existieeen 
Tierras  Piiblicas  dentro  de  sus  linderos,  por  cada  Senador  y  Bepresen- 
tante  en  el  Congreso  a  lo  cual  tuviese  derecho  por  la  distribucion  de  la 
representacion  en  virtud  del  censo  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta. 

"  Dispone  que  donde  se  encuentren  Tierras  Piiblicas  en  un  Estado 
sujetas  4  venta  particular  d  un  peso  y  veinte  y  cinco  centavos  (f  1  25) 
por  acre,  la  cantidad  a  la  cual  el  dicho  Estado  tuviese  derecho  ser4  ele- 
gida  de  dichas  tierras ;  pero  en  caso  que  la  requerida  cantidad  de  dichas 
tierras  no  eston  situadas  dentro  de  su  jurisdiccion ;  el  Secretario  del  In- 
terior queda  autorizado  para  emitir  certificados  de  tierras  por  la  suma  en 
acres  por  la  falta  en  su  proporcion  distributiva ;  dicho  cortificado  ser^ 
vendido  por  el  Estado,  y  su  respective  producto  se  invertird  en  capitalea 
de  acciones  de  los  Estados  XJnidos,  6  de  los  Estados,  6  en  cualquiera  otra 
clase  de  acciones  que  produzcan  por  lo  menos  cinco  por  ciento  sobre  el 
valor  al  par  de  dichas  acciones ;  y  que  los  fondos  de  esa  manera  inverti- 
dos  constituirdn  un  fondo  perpetuo,  cuyo  capital  quedard  para  siempre  in- 
tacto,  y  su  respective  interes  inviolablemente  se  asi^nara  para  dotes, 
fomento  y  sosten  d  lo  menos  de  un  Colegio,  cuyo  objeto  principal,  sin 
excluir  otros  estudios  clasicos  y  cientificos,  6  incluyendo  tactica  militar,  ^ 
serd  el  de  ensefiar  tales  ramos  de  ensenanza  que  tengan  relacion  con  las 
artes  de  agricultura  y  mecanica,  de  la  manera  que  lo  prescribiese  la 
Legislatura  del  Estado,  con  el  objeto  de  promover  la  educacion  liberal  y 
prdctica  de  las  clases  industriosas  en  las  varias  ocupaciones  y  profesiones 
en  la  vida. 

^'A  este  Estado,  el  Secretario  del  Interior  emitird  certificados  de  tierras 
por  la  suma  en  acres  de  su  proporcion  distributiva;  cuyos  certificados. 
seran  vendidosjr  su  respectivo  producto  se  invertira  en  *  capi tales  en 
acciones  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  6  de  los  diferentes  Estados,  6  en  cualquier 
otro  seguro  capital  en  acciones  que  produzca  por  lo  menos  cinco  per 
ciento  sobre  el  valor  al  par  de  dichas  acciones.' 

"  *  Si  alguna  parte  del  fondo  asi  invertido,  6  alguna  parte  de  su  respec- 
tivo interes,  por  cualquier  hecho  6  contingencia,  se  disrainuyese  6  per- 
diese,  esta  requerido  de  que  sea  repuesto  por  el  Estado,  de  manera  que 
el  capital  del  fondo  siempre  permanezca  intacto.' 

"Asi  es  que  se  ha  proporcionado  una  magnifica  contribucion  en  beno- 
ficio  de  la  educacion ;  y  ahora  toca  a  la  Legislatura  expresar  por  ley  su 
aceptacion,  y  disponer  que  se  reciba  y  venda  el  certificado  de  tierras  d 
las  que  pueda  tener  derecho,  y  que  con  seguridad  se  invierta  el  capital 
que  de  esta  pueda  adquirirse.  El  tiempo  de  la  aceptacion  por  parte  del 
Estado  estd  limitado  a  dos  afios  desde  la  fecha  que  sea  aprobada  la  ley 
por  el  Presidente ;  pero  desde  que  cualquier  Estado,  que  acoptando  las 
disposiciones  de  la  ley,  dentro  de  cinco  afios,  proveyese  a  lo  menos  an 
Colegio  en  el  que  se  ensefiase  los  ramos  de  ensefianza  antes  mencionadoa, 
se  considera  necesaria  una  pronta  accion  para  con  seguridad  y  de  una 
manera  conveniente  poder  cumplir  con  esta  aisposicion. 

"  El  infrascrito  est&  persuadido  que  la  verdadera  economfa  y  la  sabidu- 
ria  pr&ctica  reqaieren  que  este  fondo  se  dedique  en  dotar  y  fomentar 
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Una  Institucion,  Si  se  intentase  do  tar  dos  6  mas  Colegios,  toda  la  venta 
Gomparativamente  seria  inutil.  La  division  de  ^ITa  en  dos  partes  no  ha- 
ria  mas  quo  presentar  un  precedente  para  que  pudiese  solicitarse  que  se 
volviese  &  dividir  una  y  otra  vez,  hasta  que  el  todo  estuviese  asl  dividido 
entre  muchos,  de  manera  que  ninguno  tendria  complotasfacilidades  para 
la  instruccion.  El  Estado  en  varias  occasiones  ha  hecbo  coneesiones  de 
tierras  y  dinero  a  los  Colegios  y  Aeademias,  hasta  tal  grado  que  el  total 
asciende  a  millones.  Do  vez  en  euando  ha  dado  una  oagatela  a  uno  y 
una  bagat^la  a  otro ;  y  no  se  puede  negar,  que  en  numerosos  casos  el  re- 
sultado  principal  de  su  generosidad  ha  causado  d  mnchas  de  estas  institu- 
ciones  el  prolongar  su  precaria  existencia,  demasiado  d^bil  para  ser  de 
litilidad  publiea. 

*'  Con  la  ereeiente  prosperidad  y  la  acnmulaeion  de  riquezas  del  pais, 
entonces  se  presenta  la  demanda  do  gefes  de  intruecion  mas  cUsica  %  in- 
telectual,  a  quienes  si  se  les  suministrasen  los  medios  y  tiempo  necesario 
para  proseguir  la  investigacion  filosofiea,  se  decidirian  &  seguirla  cieneia 

Eor  bien  de  la  cieneia  misma,  aunque  al  principio  sin  ningun  inmediato 
enifieio  prdctico ;  y  quienes  habiendo  finalmente.  actuado  eomo  explora- 
dores  al  irente  del  descubrimiento,  y  como  recopiladores  de  los  resulta- 
dos  de  los  trabajos  del  instruido  de  otras  edades,  &  su  turno  presentar- 
ian  al  gran  piiblico  las  obras  de  su  saber,  y  de  esta  manera  contribuirian 
con  un  suficiente  equivalente  por  los  privilegiosquelesfueron  concedidos. 
Solo  necesitamos  dirigir  nuestra  atencion  4  las  Universidades  de  Europa, 
para  presentar  las  ventajas  de  un  plan  que  en  ellas  proporciona  tan  numo- 
rosas  muestras  de  una  profunda  cducacion  literaria,  y  tantos  ejemplos 
de  haber  con  buen  ^xito  extendido  los  limites  de  la  instruccion.  JDe  con- 
siguiente  lo  que  necesitamos  con  mas  urgencia,  es  el  establecimiento  de 
Una  Institucion,  adecuadamente  dotada,  y  que  ofrezca  suficientes  |ilicien- 
tes  a  los  hombres  de  saber  para  constituirse  en  miembros  de  ella,  y  que 
este  proveida  de  todo  lo  que  es  necesario  para  facilitar  la  instruccion  de 
los  mas  altos  ramos  de  la  enseSanza  literaria  y  filosofica,  como  tambien 
en  los  varies  ramos  de  instruccion  porteneciente  &  las  ocupaciones  Indus- 
triales  y  profesionales.  Su  cuorpo  de  Maestros  debe  consistlr  de  per- 
sonas  dotadas  de  talentos  naturales  y  vigorosos  y  de  la  mejor  oultura,  y 
en  niimero  suficiente  para  facilitar  la  completa  division  del  trabajo. 
Cuando  estos  sean  nomorados,  las  puertas  de  la  institucion  deben  estar 
abiertas  para  todos  aquellos  que  estan  habilitados  para  entrar ;  debe  ser 
librC)  de  modo  que  los  jovones  nacidos  en  la  pobreza  y  oscuridad,  que 
hay  an  probado  ser  meritorios  en  las  Escuelas  Primarias,  no  sean  exclui- 
dos/' 


ESTADO  DEL  FONDO  DE  ESCUELAS. 

En  virtud  de  una  Ley,  aprobada  el  tres  de  Mayo  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
cincuenta  y  dos,  proveyendo  el  que  se  dispusiese  de  los  quinientos  mil 
acres  de  tierras  concedidas  4  este  Estado  por  Ley  del  Congreso  para  me- 
joras  publicas,  y  reservadas  por  la  Constitucion  del  Estado  para  el  uso 
de  las  Escuelas,  se  impuso  el  deber  al  Tesorero  del  Estado  de  convertir 
el  producto  de  dlchas  tierras  ^^  en  bonos  de  la  Deuda  Civil  y  Consolidada 
del  Estado,  portando  siete  por  ciento  de  interes  anual,  y  guardar  dichos 
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boDOS  bajo  su  custodia  como  un  d^posito  especial,  marcado  '  Fondo  de 
Escnelas/  j  abonarlos  al  cr^dito  del  dicho  Fondo  de  Escuelas/' 

Nunca  se  cumplio  con  esta  disposicion,  paee  los  pagos  se  hicieron  en 
depreciados  certificados,  6  libramientos  del  Contador;  los  certificados 
pagados  fueron  cancelados,  y  el  Fondo  de  Escuela  de  este  mode  fae 
usado  por  el  Estado  para  erogar  los  gastos  coiTientes  del  gobierno.  De 
consiguiente  el  Estado  debe  al  Fondo  de  Escuelas  la  suma  de  cuatro  cien- 
tos  setenta  y  cinco  mil  quinientos  veinte  pesos,  ($475,520,)  derivado  de  la 
venta  de  dos  cientos  treinta  y  siete  mil  setecientos  sesenta  acres  de  tierra, 
vendidos  antes  del  veinte  y  tres  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cineueDta  y 
ocho.  El  Estado  siempre  ha  reconocido  esta  deuda  asignando  anuai- 
mente  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas  una  suma  igual  al  interes  de  eiete  por 
ciento  al  afio  sobre  la  suma  de  esta  deuda.  Pero  el  Departamento  de  las 
Escuelas  fue  completamente  colocado  a  merced  de  la  anual  Ley  de  Asig- 
naciones  Generates,  y  si  se  faltaba  de  hacer  la  asignacion  reBpectiva, 
segun  aconteclo  en  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  uno  y  mil  ocho  cientos 
sesenta  y  dos,  no  habia  ningun  remedio  para  salvarlo. 

Lay  Ley,  aprobada  el  catorce  d6  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  j 
tres,  dispone  que  se  consolide  gradualmente  esta  deuda  JlotanU  al  Fondo 
de  Escuelas,  siempre  que  se  rcdiman  bonos  del  Estado,  la  suma  que  asi 
fhese  redimida  junto  con  la  suma  de  cuatro  cientos  setenta  y  cinco  mil 
quinientos  veinte  pesos,  ($475,520,)  no  seran  cancelados,  sind  que  se  guar^ 
dardn  como  un  deposito  especial  bajo  custodia  del  Tesorero,  marcado 
"  Fondo  de  Escuelas,"  de  la  misma  manera  y  con  el  mismo  fin  que  los 
bonos  directamente  comprados  para  el  dicho  Fondo  de  Escuelas. 

En  virtud  de  esta  Ley,  los  bonos  redimidos  durante  el  afio,  y  colocados 
al  cr^dito  del  ^^  Fondo  de  Escuelas,"  ascienden  &  ciento  siete  mil  pesos, 
($107,000,)  quedando  todavia  que  consolidar  un  balance  de  dos  cientos 
sesenta  y  ocho  mil  quinientos  veinte  pesos,  ($268,520.)  En  cuatro  aflos 
mas  quedard  consolidada^oda  la  deuda  del  Estado  al  Fondo  de  Escuelas, 
sin  ser  necesario  contribucion  adieional,  y  sin  afectar  ninguna  de  lasren- 
tas  corrientes  del  Estado. 

La  hey  del  tres  de  Setiembre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  ocho, 
ordena  que  el  principal  recibido  de  la  venta  de  Tierras  de  Escuelas  sea 
invertido  en  la  compra  de  bonos  del  siete  por  ciento,  marcado  "  Fondo 
de  Escuelas."  Esta  ley  ha  sido  fielmente  llevada  A  efecto.  La  concesion 
de  quinientos  mil  acres  est^  toda  vendida,  sogun  se  manifiesta  en  el  si- 
guiente  extracto  hecho  del  informe  del  Agrimensor-General  de  mil  ocho 
cientos  sesenta  y  dos : 


"Vendidos  en  virtud  de  cedulas  de  tierras  de  Escuelas  emiti- 
das  antes  de  haberse  dado  la  ley  del  23  de  Abril  de  1858  ... 

Yendidos  al  contado  desde  que  se  sanciond  la  ley  del  23  de 
Abril  de  1858 


Total  vendido 


237,760.00 
261,197.83 


498,957.88 


"  Quedando  un  balance  de  mif  cuarenta  y  dos  y  diez  y  siete  oentecimos 
de  acre,  lo  cual  se  ha  reservado  como  un  margen  para  corregir  errarea  en 
el  ajuste  final  de  la  concesion." 
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8BOOIONE8  DIEZ   T  SETS  T  TREINTA  T  8EI8. 

For  la  ley  del  tres  de  Marzo  demil  ooho  cientos  oincuenta  j  tres,  el 
Congreso  eoncedio  d  California  las  secciones  diez  j  seis  en  cada  demar- 
cacion  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas. 

En  virtud  de  la  ley  del  veinte  y  seis  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cin- 
cuenta  y  ocho,  la  Junta  de  Supervisores  vendieron  diez  y  ocho  mil  sete- 
cientos  veinte  acres  de  tierra,  y  el  producido  fde  colocado  al  cr^dito  de  la 
demarcacion  donde  la  tierra  vendida  estaba  situada.  En  mil  ocho  cientos 
cincncnta  y  nneve,  el  Honorable  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendente  del 
Bstado,  recomendo  que  se  aboliese  '*  el  plan  do  demarcacion,"  y  que  el 
producido  de  la  venta  de  estas  secciones  fuese  consolidado  en  nn  Fondo 
General  de  Escuelas,  cuyo  interes  deberia  proratearse  semi-anualmente, 
basandose  on  el  numero  de  nifios  entre  cuatro  y  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad. 

En  su  noveno  informe  anual,  los  argumentos  en  favor  de  un  Fondo 
Comun  del  Estado  fheron  tan  completa  y  habiimente  demostrados  que  la 
Le^slatura  dispuso  que  de  ese  modo  se  consolidase  el  Fondo  de  Escuelas, 
y  al  efecto  se  dio  una  ley  el  veinte  y  dos  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
sesonta  y  uno.  Por  una  reciente  decision  del  Tribunal  Supremo,  la  cons- 
titucionalidad  de  esta  ley  ha  sido  confirmada. 

En  la  misma  ley  se  dispuso  la  venta  de  aquellas  secciones  concedidas 
de  pertenecer  al  Estado,  y  de  las  tierras  en  lugar  de  las  secciones  de  Es- 
cuelas colonizadas  antes  de  haberse  tornado  los  ap6os  6  que  estuviesen 
cubiertas  por  reclamos  particulares. 

Dos  cientos  ochenta  y  ocho  mil  cuatro  cientos  setenta  acres  ban  sido 
vendidos  i  un  peso  y  veinte  y  cinco  centavos  ($1  25)  por  acre,  cuya  venta 
ascendio  d  tres  cientos  sesenta  mil  pesos  (8360,000.)  A  los  compradores 
se  les  concede  cr^dito  sobre  ochenta  por  ciento  del  principal,  con  tal  que 
paguen  regularmente,  adelantado,  interes  ^  razon  de  diez  por  ciento  al  afio 
sobre  el  principal  sin  pagarse. 

El  producto  de  las  ventas  de  los  diez  y  ocho  mil  setecientos  veinte 
acres  vendidos  antes  de  la  Ley  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  uno,  ftie 
colocado  al  cr6dito  de  los  Distritos  de  Escuelas  en  la  Demarcacion  donde 
acontocia  estar  situadas  las  secciones  diez  y  seis  y  treinta  y  seis,  y  de 
aqui  se  ha  originado  una  dificultad  &  la  cual  mi  predecesor  hizo  alusion 
dos  veces  en  sus  informes,  y  d  la  cual  vuelvo  A  llamar  la  atencion  citando 
sus  observaciones. 

"  La  seccion  octava  de  la  Ley  que  dispone  la  venta  de  las  secciones 
diez  y  seis  y  treinta  y  seis,  declara  que  todos  los  fondos  hasta  aqui  deri- 
vados  como  principal  de  la  venta  de  las  tierras  en  la  presente  designa- 
das,  y  vendiaas  en  virtud  de  ley  para  la  venta  de  las  secciones  diez  y 
seis  y  treinta  y  seis,  aprobada  el  veinte  y  seis  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cien- 
tos cincuenta  v  ocho,  seran  pagados  al  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado 
por  los  condaaos,  en  los  cuales  se  hubiesen  vendido  las  dichas  tierras  j 
y  si  asi  no  fuesen  pagados,  d  dichos  con  dados  se  les  deduciri  una  suma 
de  la  prorata  que  tuviesen  derecho  d  recibir  en  virtud  de  esta  Ley  i^al 
&  la  suma  que  hubiesen  retenido/  En  varies  de  los  Condados  se  nan 
vendido  un  ndmero  de  secciones  de  Escuelas  en  virtud  de  la  Ley  del  ve- 
inte y  seis  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  ocho,  y  el  producto 
derivado  de  611as  ha  sido  pagado  A  las  Tesorerlas  de  Condado.  Oficial- 
mente,  el  Superintendente  no  tiene  medios  como  averiguar  en  que  con- 
dados  se  han  dispuesto  de  tierras  de  esta  manera,  cuantos  acres  se  han 
vendido,  6  cual  es  la  suma  de  su  producido.  Ni  tampoco  ^xsa^Sa  dA\««s^- 
nar  si  es  que  estos  condados  han  pagado  6  liO  A.  Y^Q^\xaV»  ^  ^'^^Aa  ^^ 
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Escuelas  del  Estado.  For  tanto,  le  es  imposible,  dedncirlo  de  la  prorata 
&  dicho  Condado  una  suma  igual  &  la  que  hubiese  retenido.'  J^o  hay 
ningun  medio  para  averiguar  esta  suma.  Pero  si  lo  hubiese,  al^na 
otra  dificultad  se  presentarla.  El  producto  de  la  venta  de  las  secciones 
diez  y  seis  y  treinta  y  seis  exclusivamente  perteneeen,  en  virtud  de  la 
Ley  del  veinte  y  dos  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  eineuenta  y  ocho,  d  los 
habitantes  de  la  demarcaeion  donde  estuviesen  situadas — ^y  no  a  los  habi- 
tantes  de  todo  el  condado. 

^'Aun  en  el  mismo  condado,  ciertas  demarcaciones  pos^en  secciones  de 
Escuelas,  mientras  que  otras  no  tienen  un  solo  acre  de  tierra. 

"  El  Superintendonte  del  Estado,  en  virtud  de  leyes  vigentes,  prorat^a 
el  Fondo  de  Escuelas  entre  los  varios  distritos  del  Estado,  y  no  entre  los 
condados.  Ciertos  distritos,  y  en  muchos  cases  solo  fragmentos  de  dis- 
tritos, incluidos  dentro  de  los  llmitos  de  favorecidas  demarcaciones,  reci- 
bieron  los  beneficios  del  Fondo  de  la  venta  de  las  tierras  de  Demarca- 
ciones, mientras  que  otras  estan  excluidas  de  esos  beneficios. 

*^  Seria  verdaderamente  injusto  deducir  alguna  suma  de  la  prorata  de 
algun  condado  cuando  dicha  deduccion  igualmente  operaria  en  dafio  de 
los  distritos  favorecidos  y  de  los  excluidos." 

La  revisada  ley  de  Escuelas  requiere  que  los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  in- 
formen  &  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado  la  suma  de  dinero  recibido 
como  interes  de  los  Fondos  de  Escuelas  de  Demarcaciones,  pero  tales 
informes  no  ban  sido  presentados,  simplemente  por  que  era  imposible 
para  los  Sindicos  el  averiguar  la  existencia  de  semejante  Fondo.  Los 
Tesoreros  de  Condado  evidentemente  no  tienen  conocimiento  de  su  exis- 
tencia, pues  la  columna  para  el  **  Fundo  de  Demarcaeion  "  generalmente 
se  ba  dejado  en  bianco.  Si  este  Fondo  de  Demarcaeion  no  es  una  fabula, 
la  ley  deberla  enmendarse  requiriendo  al  Secretario  del  Condado  de  dar 
cuenta  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  y  al  Superintendonte 
se  le  debe  autorizar  el  deducir  de  la  prorata  de  los  distritos  una  suma 
equivalente  d  la  suma  recibida  como  interes  del  Fondo  de  Demarcaeion. 

Las  Tierras  de  Escuelas  vendidas  por  las  Juntas  de  Supervisores  de  los 
varios  condados,  en  virtud  de  la  ley  del  veinte  y  seis  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho 
cientos  eineuenta  y  ocho,  de  conformidad  con  el  ultimo  informe  del  Agri- 
mensor-General,  son  las  que  siguen  : 


Condados. 


Aores. 


"Merced.... 
Humboldt . . . 

Placer  

Sacramento. 
San  Joaquin. 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Stanislaus... 

Tehama 

Tulare 


Total,  segun  informe. 


680.00 

880.00 

4,400.00 

1,031.00 

6,433.00 

720.00 

2,820.00 

160.00 

336.00 

280.00 

1,480.00 


\ 


18,720.00 
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"  Debe  decretarse  una  ley  requiriendo  &  la  Junta  do  Supervisores  de 
cada  condado  dar  informe  al  Contador  6  Eegistrador  de  la  oficina  de 
Tierras  del  Estado,  la  cantidad  de  tierras  vendidas,  j  el  precio  en  que 
fueron  vendidas,  en  virtud  de  la  ley  del  veinte  y  seis  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho 
cicntos  cincuenta  y  ocho,  de  manera  de  Uevar  &  efecto  las  disposiciones 
de  la  seeeion  octava  de  la  ley  del  veinte  y  dos  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientOB 
Besenta  y  uno/' 


FONDO  DE  LA  UNIVEKSIDAD. 

La  exacta  condicion  de  este  Fondo  fue  tambien  manifestada  por  mi 
predecesor  en  el  empl^o,  el  Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  en  el  Duodecimo  Informe 
Anual  del  Departamento,  que  cito  bus  observaciones  por  completo : 

'^  FONDO  BE   LA   UNIYERSIDAD. 

^'  For  la  seccion  doce  de  una  ley  aprobada  el  trcB  de  Marzo  de  mil  ocho 
cientos  cincuenta  y  trcB,  el  Congreso  concedio  &  California  Betenta  y  dos 
secciones,  6  cuarenta  y  seis  mil  y  ochenta  acres  de  tierra  para  el  uso  de 
un  Seminario  de  EnsoSanza.  For  una  lev  de  nuestra  Legislatura,  apro- 
bada el  veinte  y  tres  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  ocho,  so 
dispuso  que  se  vendiesen  estas  tierras.  Se  ordend  que  fuesen  vendidas  de 
la  misma  manera,  y  bajo  los  mismos  terminos,  y  sujetas  ^  las  mismas 
condiciones  como  las  porciones  no  vendidas  de  los  quinientos  mil  acres. 
En  virtud  de  la  oporacion  de  esta  ley,  hasta  la  fecha  se  han  vendido 
treinta  y  nueve  mil  seis  cientos  cuarenta  y  siete  acres,  quedando  solo  seis 
mil  cuatro  cientos  treinta  y  tres  acres  sin  vender. 

"A  un  peso  y  veinte  y  cinco  centavos  ($1  25)  por  acre,  el  precio  fijado 
por  la  ley,  estos  cuarenta  y  seis  mil  ochenta  acres  produciran  cincuenta 
y  siete  mil  seis  cientos  pesos  (857,600.) 

'^  Se  dispuso  que  el  producto  de  la  venta  de  estas  tierras  se  pagase  al 
Fondo  de  Tierras  de  Escuelas,  y  que  de  tiempo  en  tiempo,  se  invertiese 
en  Bonos  del  Estado  del  siete  por  ciento  por  cuenta  del  Fondo  de  Es- 
cuelas. 

^' Ademas  se  ordeno  que  ^la  Junta  de  Examinadores,  4  la  expiracion  de 
un  ano  de  haberse  dado  la  ley,  esto  es,  el  veinte  y  tres  de  Aoril  de  mil 
ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  nueve,  tomase  y  usas6  cincuenta  y  siete  mil  seis 
cientos  pesos  (857,600)  de  cualesquier  dinero  perteneciente  al  Fondo  de 
Escuelas,  con  el  objeto  de  comprar  bonos  -,  y  cuando  dichos  bonos  fuesen 
de  esa  manera  comprados,  que  se  entregasen  al  Tesorero  del  Estado,  y  que 
por  ^1  fuesen  guardados  como  un  d^posito  especial,  marcados  ^  Fondo  del 
Seminario '  y  abonados  al  dicho  Fondo.  Todo  los  intereses  pagados  al 
Tesorero  aobre^  dichos  bonos  que  se  invirtiese  de  la  misma  manera  en 
Bonos  del  Estado. 

"  Pero  ni  en  el  veinte  y  tres  de  Abril  de  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta 
y  nueve,  ni  en  ningun  otro  tiempo  subsecuente,  la  Junta  de  Examinado- 
res ha  comprado  los  bonos  para  el  Fondo  del  Seminario,  segun  estd  re- 
querido  por  esta  Ley. 

"  De  necho  este  Fondo  no  es  sino  fabuloso.    La  mayor  parte  de  las 
tierras  que  le  pertenecen  han  sido  ya  vendidas,  y  el  respectivo  Fondo  de 
Escuelas  ha  recibido  el  producto  y  sub  respectivoa  mtAx^^^^  %w£^-«Ka»r 
les. 
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Ya  es  tiempo  que  esta  deuda  por  tanto  tiempo  debida  al  Fondo  del  S6 
minario  sea  ajastada. 
^^  La  cuenta  se  encuentra  como  sigue : 


"  Debidopor  d  Fondo  de  Eicuelas  al  Fondo  del  SenUnario. 

Por  principal  debido  por  Ley,  Abril  23,  1859 

Por  caatro  afios  de  intereses,  al  siete  por  ciento  por  afio, 
hasta  Abril  28, 1863 

Total 


•57 
16,000 


•73,728 


DEPAETAMENTO  DE  INSTEUCCION  PUBIilCA. 

Parece  que  generalmente  prevelece  la  opinion,  que  el  Superintendente 
de  Instruceion  Piibliea  pos^e  el  iinico  empleo  de  provecho  en  el  Estado; 
que  tiene  muy  poco  que  haeer,  exeepto  nacer  que  su  Escribiente  forme 
el  informe  anual,  y  haeer  viages  de  recreo  &  Sacramento  en  busca  del 
certificado  del  Estado  por  su  salario  mensual.  Con  el  objeto  de  corregir 
esta  id^a,  y  haeer  ver  que  el  Superintendente  del  Estado  tiene  algo  mas 
que  haeer  que  sentarse  en  la  silla  de  su  oficina,  presento  la  si^iente  rela- 
cion  del 

TBABAJO   OFICIAL  DURANTE  EL  Ai^O. 

LoB  primeros  tres  meses  dcspues  de  haber  asumido  los  deberes  del 
empire,  es  decir,  Enero,  Pebrero,  y  Marzo,  fueron  dedicados  exelasiva- 
mente  en  la  revision  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas  bajo  la  direccion  de  las  Comi- 
siones  Legislativas  eobre  Educacion.  El  mes  de  Abril  fue  empleado  en 
revisar  las  formulas  y  formularies  en  bianco  del  departmento,  y  en  bacer 
arreglos  para  establecer  el  Instituto  de  Maestros  del  Estado.  En  Mayo 
se  atendio  al  Instituto,  y  el  examen  de  los  papelcs  de  la  Junta  de  Exami- 
nadora  del  Estado  hizo  que  durante  ese  mes  se  estuviese  sumamente  ocu- 

5 ado.  Junio,  Julio,  y  Agosto  fueron  empleados  en  viajar,  proniinciar 
iscursos  y  en  visitar  las  Escuelas;  Setienibre  fue  dedicado  en  los  Insti- 
tutes de  Maestros  de  Condados,  y  Octubre  en  el  informe  anual  del  De- 
partamento. 

CIRGULABES. 

En  Marzo  se  dirigio  una  circular  de  Instituto  de  veinte  pdginas,  expe- 
dida  del  Departamento  a  los  Superintendente,  Maestros,  ySindicos  de 
Condado,  y  cuatro  mil  copias  fueron  distribuidas  entre  los  varios  emplea- 
dos de  Escuelas.  En  Junio  una  segunda  circular  de  diez  y  seis  pdginas, 
fhe  expedida  d  los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas,  instruyendoles  en  el  desempefto 
de  sus  deberes. 

Los  procedimientos  del  Instituto  de  Maestros  del  Estado  foeron  prepa- 
radoB  para  ser  publicados  en  esta  oficina,  y  dos  mil  cuatro  cientas  copias 
ftteron  mandadas  &  los  Maestros  y  empleados  de  Escuelas  en  el  Eistado. 
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FORMULARIOS  EN  BIJLNOO. 


Los  formularios  en  bianco  revisados  y  preparados  en  el  Departamento, 
necesarios  para  cumplir  con  la  nueva  ley  de  Escuelas  son  como  sigue : 

Eegistro  de  las  Escuelas  Pfiblicas,  Informe  de  Maestros  de  Escuelas 
Publicas;  Informe  de  Sindicos  de  Escuelas ;  Informe  de  Empadron adores 
del  Censo  de  Escuelas;  Nombramientos  de  Empadronadoresde Escuelas; 
Certificados  de  Eleccion  de  Sindicos;  Nombramiento  de  Sindicos  de  Es- 
cuelas; Libro  de  Ordenes  de  Sindicos  sobre  los  Superintendentes  de 
Condado ;  Carteles  de  Eleccion ;  Juramento  de  Lealtad  de  Maestros  de 
Escuelas ;  Serie  de  Libros  del  Estado ;  Solicitudes  para  Contribuciones 
del  Estado ;  Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado ;  Certificados  de  Maestros 
del  Estado ;  Certificados  de  Condado ;  Certificados  Temporales ;  Informe 
de  Superintendentes  de  Condado ;  Informe  Suplementario  de  Superinten- 
dentes de  Condado ;  Informe  de  Tesoreros  de  Condado ;  Libro  de  Ordenes 
para  el  Departamento  de  Instruccion ;  Libro  de  Libramientos  de  Superin- 
tendentes de  Condado. 

La  preparacion  de  todos  los  expresados  formularios  en  bianco  requiere 
un  cuidadoso  estudlo  de  las  leyes  de  Escuelas  de  otros  Estados,  y  ocupa 
un  tiempo  bastante  dilatado.  He  tenido  cuidado  de  asegurar  un  sistema 
de  informes  que  en  ningun  respecto  sea  inferior  &  los  de  ningun  otro 
Estado  en  la  Union.  La  impresion  de  estos  formularios  fue  ejecutada 
por  el  Impresor  del  Estado,  con  pulidez,  prontitud,  y  tipograficamente, 
su  apariencia  da  cr^dito  al  Departamento. 

CORRESPONDENOIA  FOB   CORREO   T   ^'EXPRESS." 

Mas  de  quinientos  paquetes  se  ban  mandado  de  esta  oficina  d  los  Su- 
perintendentee  de  Condado  y  Empleados  de  Escuelas  por  el  "  Express  " 
de  Wells,  Fargo  v  Ca ;  y  a  fo  menos  tres  mil  documentos  y  pequefios 
paquetes  ban  sido  mandados  por  el  corr^o  dirigidos  4  los  Sindicos  y 
Maestros.  El  niimero  de  formularios  en  bianco  publicados  y  remitidos 
durante  el  afio,  segun  queda  manifestado  en  la  siguiente  tabla,  probar^ 
los  requerimientos  del  Departamento  respecto  a  impresiones  ycorrespon- 
dencia : 


Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas 

Circular  de  Instituto 

Circular  de  Sindicos 

Procedimientos  del  Instituto 

Registros  de  Escuelas 

Carteles  de  Eleccion  en  Abril 

Carteles  de  Eleccion  en  Agosto 

Informes  de  Maestros 

Informes  de  Maestros 

Informes  de  Znipadronadores 

Certificados  de  Eleccion  de  Sindicos. 

Libros  de  Ordenes  de  Sindicos 

Juramento  de  Lealtad 

Certificados  de  Eleccion  de  Sindicos. 
Diplomas  de  Educacion  del  Estado.. 

Certificados  del  Estado 

Certificados  Temporales 


4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,400 
1,200 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
1,600 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
60 
100 
l^QQQ 


% 
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YIAGES  T  OASTOS  DE  YIAOES. 

La  seccion  nueve  de  la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuela8  les  como  Bigue  : 

"  Sec.  9.  Ser4  del  deber  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  PAbliea, 
Began  le  fuese  posible,  sin  doseuidar  sua  otros  deberes  oficiales,  viajar  por 
los  diferenteB  Condados  del  Estado,  d  lo  menos  euatro  meses  durante  cada 
aBo,  con  el  objeto  de  visitar  las  Escnelas,  consultar  con  los  Superinten- 
dentes  de  Condado,  pronunciar  discursos  ante  los  Institutes  de  Condado, 
y  arengar  a  ias  asambi^as  publicas  sobre  materias  pertenecientes  a  las 
Escnelas  Piiblicas ;  y  los  gastos  consiguientes  en  viaiar  y  erogados  per  el 
Superintendente  en  el  desempeiio  de  este  deber,  senin  concedidos,  ajusta- 
do8,  y  pagados  del  Fondo  General,  de  la  misma  manera  que  actualmente 
se  conceden,  ajustan,  y  pagan  otros  reclames  del  dicbo  Fondo ;  con  talque^ 
la  suma  asi  gastadaen  cuaiquier  aflo  no  excediese  de  mil  pesos  ;  3''  la  suma 
de  mil  pesos,  6  la  parte  que  de  611a  fuese  necesaria,  queda  por  la  presente 
anualmente  asignada  para  el  pago  de  dicbos  gastos/' 

En  cumplimiento  de  esta  disposicion  de  la  ley,  he  pronunciado  discur- 
sos y  visitado  Escuelas  en  los  Condados  de  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Contra  Costa,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Sacramento, 
Solano,  Napa,  y  Sonoma,  be  viajado  mas  de  tres  mil  millas,  ho  pronun- 
ciado treinta  discursos  sobre  Escuelas  Publicas,  y  he  visitado  noventa  y 
cinco  Escuelas. 

Durante  los  primeros  seis  meses  del  aflo,  antes  de  principiar  el  d^imo 
quinto  afio  emergente,  mis  gastos  de  viages  ascendiendo  k  tres  cientos 

f)e808,  (8300,)  los  que  fueron  pagados  por  mi ;  la  antigua  ley,  con  una 
iberalidad  parecida  ^  la  del ''  Club  Pickwick,^'  atentamente  concedid  al 
Superintendente  el  visitar  todas  las  Escuelas  del  Estado  y  pronunciar  dis- 
cursos en  cada  una  de  las  Escuelas,  con  tal  que  no  §e  '^  ocasionase  ningun 
gasto  al  Estado." 

En  los  meses  de  Julio,  Agosto,  y  Setiembre  se  ocasionaron  gastos,  por 
la  suma  de  dos  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  (9250,)  los  que  fueron  pagados 
por  ei  Estado  en  virtud  de  las  disposiciones  de  la  seccion  novena  de  la 
Kevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas,  la  cual  con  el  mismo  espiritu  de  liberalidad 
"  Pickwickian,"  requiere  al  Superintendente  de  pagar  en  dinero,  y  reoi- 
bir  en  su  lugar  certificados  del  Estado  del  valor  de  setenta  (70)  centavos 
sobre  el  peso.  Este  es  un  arreglo  muy  economico  de  parte  del  Estado, 
pero  decididamente  un  gasto  algo  lujoso  para  el  Superintendente  del  Es- 
tado. Los  cocheros  y  hoteleros  no  siendo  gustosos  de  recibir  drdenes 
sobre  el  Contador  del  Estado ;  **  en  la  presente  condicion  de  la  hacienda 
piiblica  del  Estado,"  el  Superintendente  tuvo  que  limitar  sus  viages  por 
las  rutas  mas  economicas,  y  le  fue  casi  imposible  visitar  los  condados  mas 
distantes.  El  Superintendente  respetuosamente  solicita  a  la  Legislatura 
que  decrete  una  Ley  obligando  d  los  cocheros  de  recibir  or^enee  sobre  el 
Contador  del  Estado  como  "  billetes  de  circulacion  legal,"  6  que  se  tome 
alguna  disposicion  para  que  se  paguen  sus  gastos  efectivos  de  viages, 
de  lo  contrario  se  verd  obligado  d  quedarse  en  su  casa,  '^  por  falta  de 
fondos." 

SALABIO. 

El  salario  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  es  nominabnente 

treB  mil  pesos  (83,000,)  pagaderos  en  certificados  del  Estado,  de  un  valor, 

Begun  el  precio  corriente  del  deBCuentiO  d^  ^OTx^^oit^^  ^qV^t^  ^TCL^^leados 
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Decoftitados,  de  setonta  centavos  sobre  eL  peso,  eqaivalonte  A  nn  salario 
pagado  en  dinero  de  cerea  de  dos  mil  pesos  ($2,000).  Boduciendose  de 
68to  la  perdida  en  !o6  gastos  de  viages,  y  mil  setocientos  pesos  ($1,700)  es 
una  jiista  estimacion  en  dinero  de  la  suma  del  salario  del  Superintendente 
efeetivamente  pagado  por  el  Estado. 

El  salario  del  Superintendente  onginalmente  era  euatro  mil  pesos 
(84,000)  por  ano.  Despues  se  rednjo  4  tres  mil  quinientos  pesos  ($3,500,) 
y  el  alio  pasado  a  tres  mil  pesos  ($3,000.) 

Si  se  intenta  que  el  empl^o  produzca  renta  y  no  cargo,  esta  suma  es 
demasiado ;  pero  si  se  espera  que  el  Superintendente  desempeiie  el  cargo 
que  se  le  ba  confiado,  es  demasiado  pequefia. 

Al  Superintendente  de  las  Escnelas  Piiblicas  en  la  Ciudad  de  San  Fran- 
cisco so  le  paga  un  salario  en  dinero  de  euatro  mil  pesos  ($4,000)  al  aBo, 
y  nadie  cr6e  que  es  demasiado  alto,  i  Es  acaso  el  cargo  del  Superinten- 
dente de  Instruccion  Publica  menos  responsable,  6  son  los  deberes  menos 
ardiios?  A  los  Maestros  de  la  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado  en  San  Francisco  se 
les  paga  &  cada  uno  en  dinero  dos  mil  setecientos  pesos  ($2,700)  al  aBo, 
y  el  Principal  de  la  Escuela  de  Gramatica  de  la  Ciudad  recibe  un  salario 
de  mil  novecientos  pesos  ($1,900)  al  aBo. 

Sin  estar  inclinado  ^  exagerar  los  deberes  del  empl^o,  soy  de  opinion 
que  el  Superintendente  del  Estado  debe  recibir  un  salario  tan  alto  como 
el  Maestro  Principal  de  una  Escuela  de  Gramatica.  Si  yo  no  fuese  el 
agraciado,  diria  que  debe  aumentarse  el  salario  del  Superintendente  d 
euatro  mil  pesos  ($4,000)  por  ano,  el  mismo  salario  que  se  paga  a  los  otros 
empleados  del  Estado. 

Aunque  el  puesto  quizas  no  sea  de  tanta  responsabilidad  como  algunos 
de  los  empleos  del  Estado,  el  trabajo  personal  que  el  Superintendente 
tiene  que  desempeBar  es  casi  tan  grande.  A  la  odcina  solo  se  le  concede 
un  Escribiente,  y  el  Superintendente  esta  requerido  de  actuar  como 
Agente  Caminante,  ademas  de  los  otros  deberes. 

En  muchos  Estados,  se  emplea  un  Especial  Agente  Caminante,  cuyo 
unico  empire  es  pronunciar  discursos  y  visitar  las  Escuelas.  Es  muy 
cierto,  que  ningun  Departamento  del  Gobierno  es  mas  intimamente  rela- 
cionado  con  los  intereses  del  Estado  que  el  Departamento  de  Instruccion 
Pdblica. 

La  organizacion  del  Departamento  de  Instruccion  en  Pennsylvania  es 
como  sigue:  Superintendente  del  Estado.  Delegado  Superintendente, 
euatro  Escribientes,  y  un  Mensagero. 

En  un  nuevo  Estado  como  el  nuestro,  la  obra  del  Superintendente  del 
Estado  es  la  de  organizar,  y  no  bay  limite  en  los  esfuerzos  a  este  respecto. 
Durante  el  aBo  pasado,  sin  la  voluntaria  asistencia  de  los  Maestros,  hU' 
biera  sido  enteramente  imposible  baber  prontamente  desempeBado  la 
obra  de  la  oficina,  ademas  de  los  deberes  de  afuera. 

Si  es  que  el  salario  del  Superintendente  se  aumente  6  no,  esto  no  hard 
diferencia  en  el  desempeBo  de  sus  deberes  oficiales  mientras  que  oeupe  el 
empl^o,  mas  la  necesidad  puede  ser  que  le  obligue,  antes  de  muoho  tiem- 
po  d  renunciar  el  puesto  y  enseBar  en  alguna  Escuela  de  Distrito  para 
ganar  su  vida. 

INFORMES  ANUALES. 

El  liltimo  aBo  se  ooncedi6  A  esta  oficina  ciento  veinte  copias  del  informe* 
anual  del  Superintendente.  De  este  niimero  cincuenta  fueron  remitadas 
a  los  Superintendentes  de  Condado— una  eopia  i  cada  ano ;  cincuenta  a 
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la  prensa  piiblic^,  anas  cuaDta^a  los  diarios  de  educaeion  de  los  iBstados 
del  Este,  y  una  copia  fue  retenida  para  el  uso  de  esta  ofieina. 

Durauto  el  aiio  he  reeibido  ios  informes  de  todos  los  Estados  leales,  y 
cuando  se  me  ha  pedido  el  informo  de  California  en  canibio,  me  he  visto 
en  la  dolorosa  neeesidad  de  haecr  ver  que  la  Legislatura  ha  colocado  al 
Depaj'tainento  bajo  un  pie  tan  eeonomico  que  estaba  demasiado  pobre  pa- 
ra lacilitar  una  sola  copia. 

La  Legislatura  de  Massachusetts,  por  una  disposicion  permanentc,  ha 
intimado  al  Secretario  del  Estado  bajo  direccion  del  Gobernador,  de  ob- 
tener  y  trasmitir,  al  costo  piibiko,  libros  y  otros  documentos  conteniendo 
informacion  respecto  a  las  instituciones  literarias,  benevolentes,  y  de  otro 
cardcter  del  Estado,  pues  de  tiempo  en  tiempo  so  recibeu  solicitudes  de 
las  autoridades  de  otros  Estados  6  de  paises  extrangeros. 

En  muchos  de  los  Estados  una  copia  del  infornie  anual  del  Superinten- 
dente  se  suministra  4  cada  empleado  de  Escuela.  El  niiraero  cfe  eopias 
que  debe  concederso  a  la  ofieina  del  Superintendente  es  como  sigue  : 


Superintendentes  de  Condado,  diez  eopias  cada  uno 

Juntas  de  Sindicos  de  Escuelas  Publicas,  una  copia  cada  uno 

Maestros  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  una  copia  cada  uno 

Cambios  para  el  Este 

Total 


450 
800 
900 
500 


2,600 


El  pueblo  requiere  informacion  respecto  a  las  medidas  de  educaeion,  y 
no  conozco  ningun  medio  mejor  calculado  para  elevar  la  norma  del  deber 
oficial  entre  los  empleados  de  Escuelas,  que  el  coloear  en  his  manos  de 
cada  uno  el  informe  anual  del  Superintendente  del  Estado,  el  cual  pre- 
senta  una  vista  general  de  la  condicion  do  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas  del  Esta- 
do. La  polltica  de  economizar  en  la  impresion  de  unos  cuantos  de  cientos 
de  eopias  de  semeiante  informe  puede  justamente  caracterizarse  como 
"  un  penique  de  sabiduria  y  una  liora  de  tonteria." 


OASTOS   EVENTUALES. 


Para  el  decimoquinto  ano  emergento,  la  genorosa  suma  de  cincaenta 
pesos  ($50)  fue  asi^nadapara  los  gastos  eventuales  do  la  ofieina — mas  esa 
fiberalidad  no  fue  necha  sin  calificacion,  pues  la  suma  de  cincuenta  pesos 
($50)  fue  deducida  de  la  corriente  suma  asignada  para  luces,  combustible, 
y  utiles  de  escritorio  La  suma  total  de  la  "  Asignacion  pai*a  Gastos 
Eventuales  "  fue  invertida  como  sigue  : 


Una  copia  del  Atlas  de  Johnson.. 
Un  Escritorio  alto  para  la  ofieina 

« 

Suma  Asignada 

Balance  en  caja 


$15  00 
35  00 


$50  00 
50  00 


$00  00 
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Menores  gastos  eventvales  por  la  suma  de  setenta  pesos  (870)  han  sido 

f>agados  por  el  Superintendente  del  prodncto  algo  dilapidado  derivado  de 
a  vonta  de  libramientos  de  Contador. 

Los  cuartos  de  la  oficina  del  DepartameDto  4penas  se  puede  deeir  que 
haeen  crMito  al  Estado.  Contienen  tres  sillas,  dos  de  las  cuales  estan 
rotas ;  una  mesa  regular,  y  una  apolillada;  una  alfombra  sin  pelo,  y  una 
abundaneia  de  antiguos  y  venerables  libros  de  Eseuelas.  Kespecto  & 
muebles  en  general,  se  halla  al  mismo  nivel  que  las  easas  de  Eseuelas  del 
campo  en  el  Estado. 

La  asignaeion  para  la  renta  de  la  ofieina  es  insuficiente  a  eonseeuencia. 
de  la  gran  antipatla  que  se  tiene  a  los  '^  libramientos  del  Contador,''  el 
Superintendente  ha  tenido  el  gusto,  ademas  de  los  innumerables  gastos 
pequenos,  de  pagar  cinco  pesos  ($5)  al  mes  de  su  propia  bolsa.  A  la 
ofieina  se  le  debe  suministrar  una  completa  coleccion  del  Diario  de.  Educa- 
cion  de  ^Bernard,  como  tambien  los  diarios  de  Maestros  de  todos  los  Es- 
tados,  y  los  periodieos  de  edueacion  de  otros  paises.  Como  la  ofieina  es 
diariamente  visitada  por  los  Maestros  y  empleados  de  Eseuelas  de  todas 
partes  del  Estado,  deberia  contener  todos  los  nuevos  mapas,  cartas  geo- 
graficas,  libros,  aparatos  y  litiles  de  Eseuelas.  En  vista  de  todas  estas 
necesidades,  respetuosamente  solieita  que  se  baga  una  asignaeion  de 
quinientos  pesos  ($500)  para  gastos  eventuales  de  la  ofieina  del  Superin- 
tendente de  Instruccion  Piibliea.  * 

La  asignaeion  para  gastos  eventuales  del  Departamento  de  Instruccion 
de  Pennsylvania  aseiende  d  dos  mil  seis  cientos  pesos  ($2,600.) 

ASIQNAGIONES   PARA   EL   DEPARTAMENTO. 

Las  siguientes  asignaciones  seran  necesarias  para  el  afio  d6cimo  sexto 
y  d^cimo  s^ptimo : 


Con  que  objeto. 

Ailo  D^oimo  S«zto 

Alio  Decimo  S^p- 
timo. 

Fortes  de  correspondencia  y  "Express" 

Renta  de  ofieina 

$800 
500 
300 
500 

1,000 

$800 
500 

Luces,  combustible  y  litiles  de  escritorio 

Gastos  eventuales 

300 
500 

Gastos  de  viaires 

•,000 

,wvw 

Total 

$3,100 

$3,100 

ASIQNACION    ADICIONAL. 

La  suma  de  dos  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  ($250)  faltaron  en  la  liltiraa 
asignaeion  para  pagar  el  salario  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Pii- 
blicapor  el  mes  de  Junio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres— d^cimocuarto 
afio  emergente.  La  reduccion  del  salario  del  Superintendente  de  tres 
mil  quinientos  pesos  ($3,500)  k  tres  mil  pesos,  ($3,000)  no  tuvo  efecto 
hasta  la  expiracion  del  termino  del  empleo  ,de  mi  predecesor — el  treinta 
y  uno  de  Deciembre,  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos — y  como  la  asig- 
naeion hecha  por  la  Legislatura  para  el  decimo  cuarto  aBo  emergente, 
fue  solamente  tres  mil  pesos  ($3,000)  se  consumio  el  treinta  y  uno  de 
Mayo  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres.    En  justicia  d^\i^  Vsk»R.^T^^  ^^sssk 
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asignaoion  de  setenta  y  cinco  pesos  ($75)  para  gastos  eventaales  de  la 
oficina;  para  litiles  de  esoritorio,  laces,  j  combustible  cincuenta  pesos 
(850^ )  y  para  gastos  de  viages  ocasionados  en  el  mes  de  Junio,  despues 
que  la  ley  revisada  tuvo  efecto,  pero  antes  de  principiar  el  d^cimo  quiDto 
afio  emorgente,  sesenta  y  seis  pesos  ($66.) 


ESTADO 


Del  Gasto  de  Asignacumes  hechas  para  la  oficina  del  Superintendente  de  Intiruo- 

cum  Pahlica — Decimo  Ouarto  AHo  Emergente, 


Alquiler  de  Oficina 

Portes  de  Correspondencia  y  "Express"., 
Utiles  de  Escritorio,  Luces  y  Combustible 
Gastos  de  Viages 

Total 

t 


9S60  00 

669  26 

190  12 

66  00 


$1,185  37 


ESTADO 


De  Ga8to$  hecho$  durante  el  DScimo  quinto  aflo  emergente,  desde  Jtilto  1^  de 

1863,  hdsta  Diciembre  1°  de  1868. 


Alquiler  de  Oficina 

Portes  de  Correspondencia  y  ** Express" 

Utiles  de  Escritorio,  Luces,  y  Combustible... 

Gastos  de  Vi&ges 

Gilstos  Eventnales 

Total 

InstihUo  de  Maestros  del  Eitado. 

Alquiler  del  Salon,  Tdquigrafo,  y  Discursos... 


$187  50 

316  95 

72  50 

811  25 

60  00 

$988  20 

«1,898  69 


SELLO 


] 


JOHN  SWBTT, 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica. 

Suscrito  y  juramentado,  ante  mi,  este  dia  diez  y  aeis  de 
Noviembre  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  tres. 

W.  O.  ANDBBWS, 
Notario  Piiblico,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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CO^TKIBUCION  DB  BSCUELAS  DEL  EST  ADO. 

t 
La  medida  mas  importante  y  que  demanda  mas  la  atencion  de  los  le- 
gisladoros,  es  la  de  una  contribacion  de  Escuolas  del  E8t4ido  para  mejor 
sostener  las  Escuelas  Pnblicas.  Creo  que  el  tiempo  ba  Uogaao  en  la  bis- 
toria  do  uuestro  Estado  cuando  la  absolata  necesidad  de  semeiante  me- 
dida puedo  completamente  demostrarse,  y  cuaudo  la  eficaoia  de  las  Es- 
cuolas DO  puede  aumentarse  muebo  sin  ella.  Siempre  que  se  agite  la 
cuestion  de  aumentar  contribuciones,  los  eontribuyentes  y  propietarios 
tienen  dereebo  &  que  se  le  manifiesten  suficientes  y  claras  razones  para 
ello  y  que  el  bien  piiblico  lo  requiere  asi.  La  eondioion  de  las  Escuelas 
Publicas  se^un  esta  manifestada  en  las  estadisticas  presentadas,  son  otras 
tantas  pruebas  conyincentes  de  la  necesidad  de  una  contribucion  del  Es- 
tado para  las  Escuelas ;  pero  la  importancia  de  la  cuestion  demanda  el 
que  se  afiada  argumento  A  la  fuerza  de  los  becbos  y  ciilculos.  Nuestro 
Sistema  Americano  de  Escuelas  Libres  estd  basado  sobre  dos  principios  6 
axioraas  fundamentales. 
Frimero — Que  es  el  deber  de  un  Gobierno  Kepublicano  6  Eepre- 

8ENTANTE,  COMO  UN    MEDIO  DE   CONSERVAOION   PROPIA,  PROY^ER  A  LA  EDU- 
CACION    DE   TODO   NI»0. 

Segundo — Que  la  propiedad  del  Estado  debe  contribuir  para  pa- 
gar  POR  ESA  EDUCACION. 

Estas  parecon  simples  proposiciones ;  sin  embargo  no  ban  sidp  recono- 
cidas  ni  observadas  en  nin^un  otro  pais  que  el  nuestro.  Cierto  es  que 
otras  naciones  tienen  sus  sistemas  nacionales  de  instruccion  parcialmente 
sostenido  por  el  Gobierno,  y  bajo  su  direccion  ;  pero  ningnna  nacion  en 
la  bistoria  del  mundo  jamas  ba  organizado  un  sistema  de  Escuelas  como 
el  nuostro,  manejado  directamento  por  el  pueblo,  sostenido  por  contribu- 
cion ;  libres  para  todos,  sin  distincion  de  rango,  riqueza,  6  clase ;  y  edu- 
cando  a  todos  los  niflos  igualmente,  ya  sean  extrangeros  6  nacidos  en  el 
pais,  para  que  comprendan  con  inteligencia  los  deberes,  derecbos,  privi- 
legios,  y  bonores  de  los  ciadadanos  Americanos. 

Entre  loa  en^rgicos  y  emprendedores  colonos  de  la  Babia  de  Massa- 
chusetts, donde  a  causa  de  la  severidad  del  invierno,  necesidades,  sufri- 
mientos,  y  guerra,  los  g^rmenes  de  nuestro  sistema  Americano  de  Escue- 
las tuvo  que  luchar  para  establecer  su  existencia,  las  Escuelas  Comuna- 
les  y  la  contribucion  estaban  tan  firmemente  ligadas  como  lo  estaba  la 
contribucion  y  representacion. 

Unos  cuantos  oxtractos  de  las  leyes  de  la  antigua  Colonia  demostrar^n 
cuan  temprano  se  establecio  el  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres.  Una  de  las 
secciones  de  las  leyes  de  la  Colonia  de  Massacbusetts  de  mil  seis  cientos 
cuarenta  y  dos  contiene  lo  siguiente : 

^'  Por  cuanto  la  buena  educacion  de  los  nifios  es  de  una  importancia  y 
benoficio  singular  para  cualquier  Comunidad ;  y  por  cuanto  mocbos  de 
los  padres  y  maestros  son  demasiado  indulgentes  y  negligentes  en  su 
deber  a  ese  respecto  ]  se  ordena  que  los  Sindicos  de  cada  pueblo  tengan  el 
ojo  vigilante  con  sus  bermanos  y  vecinos,  para  ver,  primero :  que  nin- 
guno  de  ^llos  sufra  tanto  barharismo  en  algunas  de  gus/amiKas  como  la  de  no 
ensefiar  por  si  mumos,  d  por  conducto  de  otros,  d  sus  ntfios  y  aprendices  suficiente 
instruccion  que  les  pueda /acHitar  d  leer  prr/ectamente  la  lengua  Inglesa,  bajo  la 
pena  de  pagar  veinte  cbelines  por  cada  descuido  k  este  resi^e<LtA/' 

En  mil  aeia  cientos  cuarenta  y  Biote  eet«^  \«y  t«L^  «^^tscA^  "^'^"^  oXx^^'^ 
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fin  en  las  palabras  del  estatuto,  "  que  no  se  eiitxerre  la  ensenanza  en  el  wepid- 
cro  de  nuestros  padres  en  la  Iglesia  y  la  Comunidad"  la  que  requeria  a  cada 
puebk)  de  eincuenta  familias  faeilitar  un  Maestro  para  instrair  a  todos 
los  ninos  del  pueblo  a  l^er  y  escribir,  y  que  cada  pueblo  de  cien  familias 
tendria  que  establecer  una  Escuela  de  Gr4matica,  con  un  Maestro  com- 
petent^ para  preparar  4  los  jovenes  para  la  Universidad  ;  que  el  gasto 
de  estas  Escuelas  fuese  erogado  por  el  pueblo,  6  por  los  padres  de  familia, 
segun  el  pueblo  lo  deterrainase. 

En  mil  seis  cientos  noventa  y  dos  la  ley  dispuso  que  estas  Escuelas  fue- 
sen  sostenidas  exclusiviamente  por  medio  de  contribucion  inpuesta  sohre  toda  la 
propiedad  del  pueblo. 

En  mil  seis  cientos  sesenta  y  nuevo,  la  Colonia  de  Plymouth  decreto 
la  siguiente  ley. 

"  Por  cuanto  el  sostenimiento  de  buena  literatura  tiende  muehisimo  al 
adelanto  de  la  prosperidad  y  estado  floreciente  de  las  sociedadcs  y  repii- 
blicas,  por  tanto,  esta  Corte  ordena,  que  en  eualquier  demarcacion  en 
este  gobierno,  consistiendo  de  eincuenta  familias  6  mas,  eualquier  hombre 
aparente  serd  obtenido  para  cnseflar  una  Escuela  de  Gnimatica,  dieba  de- 
marcacion le  concedera  a  lo  nienos  doce  libras  esterlinas,  las  que  se  recau- 
dardn  prorateandolas  sohre  todos  los  hahifanfes/' 

Lo  que  sigue  es  la  ley  antigua  de  la  Colonia  de  Connecticut  para  "  es- 
tablecer, fomentar,  y  sostener  Escuelas. 

"  So  decreta  por  el  Gobernador,  Concejo.  y  Representantes,  en  Corte 
General,  y  en  virtud  de  su  rcspectiva  Autoridad :  Que  Cada  Pueblo  den- 
tro  de  esta  Colonia  donde  solo  bubiese  una  Sociedad  Eclesiastica,  y  donde 
existicsen  Setenta  Dueflos  de  Casa  6  Familias,  6  mas  do  este  numero, 
a  lo  menos  Once  Meses  durante  cada  Afio  estard  Proveida  y  Tendrd  y 
Sostendra  Una  suficiente  y  buena  Escuela  para  Ensenar  6  Instruir  a  los 
Jovenes  y  Ninos  d  L^er  y  Escribir,  cuya  Escuela  estard  const  an  temente 
Proveida  y  Dirigida  por  un  Maestro,  suficiente  y  competentemente  Cali- 
ficado  para  ese  Cargo. 

''  Y  tambien  se  Establecera,  Sostendra,  y  constantemente  se  tendra 
Abierta  en  cada  Cabeccra  6  pueblo  de  Con  dado  de  los  varies  Condados, 
que  actualmente  6  en  adelante  se  establezcan  en  la  Colonia,  La  Cual 
estani  continuamente  Dirigida  por  alguna  Persona  Discreta  de  buena 
Conversacion,  y  bien  Versada  ^  Instruida  en  los  Idiomas  de  Instruccion, 
Especialmente  el  Griego  y  Latin." 

Para  sostener  estas  Escuelas,  se  impuso  y  recaudo  una  contribucion 
de  ''  Cuarenta  Cbelines "  sobre  cada  "  Mil  Libras  en  las  Listas  de  los 
Respectivos  Pueblos." 

Mucbos  de  los  condados  mas  ricos  de  California,  impusieron  este  afio 
una  mas  pequena  contribucion  de  Escuelas  que  la  que  fue  pagada  por  los 
endurecidos  Colonos  de  Connecticut. 

Horace  Mann,  en  su  D^cimo  Iniorme  Anual  de  Massachusetts,  dice : 

"Es  imposible  para  nosotrospoderadecuadamenteconcebirlagrandeea 
de  la  medida  dirigida  a  la  educacion  universal  por  medio  del  estableoi- 
miento  de  Escuelas  Libres.  De  becho  no  tiene  precedente  en  la  bistoriia, 
del  mundo  entero,y  como  teoria,  pudo  baber  side  refutada  y  acallada  con 
mas  formidables  y  fuertes  argumentos  que  jamas  la  experencia  pado 
baber  presentado  contra  ninguna  otra  institucion  de  origin  numano.  Mas 
ol  tiempo  ba  ratificado  bu  solidez.    "Do^  fe\^o^  vi^  o^^^^^\wi  ^iotiVsi^^'Q^ 
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^xito  actual  men  te  la  proclama  tan  sabia  como  fomentadora,  y  tan  bene- 
fiea  como  desinteresada.  Toda  comunidad  del  mundo  civilizado  le  adjn- 
diea  el  preraio  de  la  victoria,  y  nuestros  Estadoe,  y  las  naciones  estran- 

feras,  segun  su  grado  de  inteligencia,  estan  sigaiendo  el  brillante  ejemplo. 
lO  que  llamo  las  ilustradas  naciones  del  Cristianismo  se  estan  aproxi- 
mando,  por  pequefios  grados,a  la  elevacion  moral  que  nuestros  antepasados 
aealzaron  de  un  solo  golpe;  y  las  tardias  convicciones  de  la  una,  por  el 
periodo  de  dos  siglos  se  nan  estado  asimilando  con  las  intituciones  de  la 
otra. 

"  El  establecimiento  de  Escuelas  Libres  fue  uno  de  esos  experimentos 

franderaente  mental  y  moral  cuyos  efectos  no  pueden  desarrollarse  y 
acerse  manifestos  durante  una  sola  generacion.  Pero  ahora,  segun  se 
oomputa  la  vida  humana,  nosotros  somos  la  sexta  generacion  de  sus  fun- 
dadores ;  ?  y  no  tonemos  razon  de  estar  agradecidos  tanto  d  Dios  como  al 
horabre,  por  sus  innumcrables  bendiciones?  La  sinceridad  de  nuestra 
gi^titud  debe  manifestarse  por  nuestros  esfuerzos  para  perpetuar  y  me- 
jorar  lo  que  ^llos  establecieron.  La  gratitud  de  los  labios  es  solo  una 
oferta  profana." 

En  el  aSo  de  mil  setecientos  ocbenta  y  cinco,  se  present©  al  antiguo 
Congreso  una  ordenanza  para  disponer  do  las  Tierras  Piiblicas,  fue  re- 
ferida  a  una  comision,  y  fue  decretada  el  veinte  de  Mayo,  en  la  cual  se 
dispuso  que  la  seccion  diez  y  seis  de  cada  demarcacion  seria  reservada 
"  para  sostener  las  Escuelas  Pilblicas." 

La  celebrada  ordenanza  de  mil  setecientos  ocbenta  y  siete,  que  con- 
firmo  las  disposiciones  do  la  ordenanza  sobre  tierras  de  mil  setecientos 
ocbenta  y  cinco,  ademas  declaro  que  siendo  "la  Religion,  Moralidad,  y 
CoNOClMiENTO,  requisitos  necesariost  para  el  huen  gohierno  y  la  felicxdad  del 
geiiero  humano,  que  las  EscUELAS,  y  los  medios  de  Educacion,  ^jara  siempre 
serian  fomentados.'* 

Como  resultado  de  esta  noble  politica,  mas  de  cincuenta  millones  de 
acres  do  las  Tierras  Piiblicas  fueron  separados  para  objetos  de  educa- 
cion. 

Sin  embargo,  nuestro  Sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres,  parecido  al  pino  que 
nace  en  las  montafias,  es  una  planta  quo  crece  muy  despacio ;  la  razon 
quizas,  estd  firmemente  arraigada  en  los  carazones  del  pueblo. 

Solo  tres  Estados,  al  tiempo  de  adoptarse  la  Constitucion,  bicieron  pre- 
vencion  constitucional  para  el  sosten  do  las  Escuelas  Libres.  Pero  cada  Es- 
tado ba  seguido  al  otro,  uno  despues  del  otro  formando  fila,  basta  que  en 
casi  todos  los  Estados  loales  se  ba  reconocido  el  principio  democratico, 
que  las  Escuelas  Libres  deben  ser  sostenidas  por  medio  de  contribucion, 
para  el  beneficio  de  todas  las  clases  del  pueblo. 

California  es  la  excepcion  mas  sorprendente,  pues  solo  como  una  ter- 
cera  parte  de  sus  Escuelas  son  Escuelas  Libres ;  dos  terceras  partes  son 
en  parte  sostenidas  por  suscricion — asi  es  que  se  bace  contribuir  a  los  in- 
dividuos  en  lugar  de  la  propiedad. 

El  dinero  recaudado  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  en  los 
diferentes  Estados  es  comunmente  dorivado  de  los  siguientos  ramos. 

Primero — Intereses  sobre  Fondos  de  Escuelas  derivados  de  la  venta  de 
Tierras  Piiblicas  reservadas  por  el  Gobierno  General  para  uso  do  las 
Escuelas. 

Segundo — Contribucion  de  Con  dado  6  demarcacion ; 

Tercero — Contribucion  de  Distrito;  y, 

Cuarto — Contribucion  del  Estado. 

Casi  todos  los  Estados  ban  encontrado  necesario  Im^oxj^^x  n^w^  ^'^T'" 
tribucion  directa  del  Estado  para  ©\  BO^i^ii  di^  \^^■^^Q^s.'^'^'e^^^^  ^^^^-^ 
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A  las  contribuciones  de  condado,  demarcacioD  6  distrito.  JSl  ejemplo  da 
otros  Estados  mas  antiguos  podra  enscfiar  una  leccion  litil  &  Galifomia. 

Illinois  tiene  dereoho  de  ser  oido  primero  que  todos ;  paes,  como  el 
fruto  de  su  noble  y  liberal  prevencion  para  bus  Escuelas  Pifblicas — ^plan- 
teles  de  patriotismo — ba  mandado  ctnco  mil  de  sub  Maestros  PatriotAs  al 
EjereitolTacional,  y  levantaron  para  el  Gobierno  ocbo  mil  hombres  mas 
que  el  requerido  contingente.  Bien  puede  el  Estado  (que  per  tan  largo 
tiempo  fue  representado  en  el  Senado  de  los  Estados  Unidos  por  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  graduado  de  una  Escuela  do  Distrito  en  Vernoiont — quien  ht 
mandado  &  otro  de  bus  hijos  adoptivos,  tambien  un  mnchacho  de  una 
Escuela  Piiblica,  para  dirigir  los  destinos  de  la  Naeion  en  su  crisia  mas 
peligrosa)  bien  puede,  digo,  estar  orgullosa  de  su  bistoria  y  de  sas  E»- 
cuelas.  Tiene  un  Fondo  de  Escuelas  de  cerca  de  cuatro  millones  de  pesos 
(4,000,000) ;  ha  recaudado  de  contribuciones  de  distrito  durante  el  ano 
pasado,  mas  de  un  millon  de  pesos  ('$1,000,000) ;  y  todavia,  ademas,  ha 
recaudado  una  contribucion  del  Estaao  para  Escuelas  de  dos  mil^infos 
sobre  cad  a  peso. 

La  siguiente  comunicacion  del  Superintendente  del  Estadp  de  Illinois 
se  esplica  por  si  misma  : 

Departamento  de  Instrucoion  Publtca,  ) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Setiembre  23,  1863.  J 
Hon.  John  Swett, 

Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  Estado  de  California : 

MuY  EsTiMADO  SeSor  : — Vuestra  apreciable  del  veinte  de  Amsto  fiie 
recibida  en  debido  tiempo,  y  hubiera  Y.  recibido  una  contestacion  mas 
pronta  sino  me  hubiese  hallado  ausente  de  mi  casa  por  largo  tiempo. 

Tengo  el  gusto  de  comunicar  A  V.  la  informacion  solicitada,  y  espero 
que  la  encuentre  Y.  de  utilidad  para  el  objeto  mencionado  en  la  suya. 

Aquella  parte  de  nuestro  Fondo  de  Escuelas  Comunales  que  es  deri- 
vado  de  una  directa  contribucion  del  Estado,  y  la  cual  es  denominada  el 
"  Fondo  de  Contribucion  del  Estado,"  es  recaudada  por  medio  de  un  im- 
puesto  y  avaluacion  anual,  por  autoridad  logislativa,  en  virtud  de  la  Ley 
de  mil  ocbo  cientos  cincuenta  y  cineo,  "  para  establecer  y  fomentar  on 
sistoma  de  Escuelas  Libres/'  de  una  contribucion  de  dos  milesimos  ad 
valorem  sobre  toda  la  propiedad  imponibie  del  Estado.  En  seguida  en- 
contrara  Y.  un  estado  de  las  sumas  de  contribucion  de  Estado  prorateadas 
a  los  condados  por  nuestro  Auditor  del  Estado  por  un  termino  de  varies 
aiios,  priucipiando  con  el  ailo  do  mil  ocbo  cientos  cincuenta  y  seis,  ^  in- 
cluycndo  el  ano  de  mil  ocho  cientos  seaenta  y  dos.  De  las  sumas  asi 
prorateadas,  observara  Y.  que  el  maximum  fue  alcanzado  en  mil  ocho 
cientos  cincuenta  y  nueve,  desde  cuyo  ano  ha  decaido.  Este  hecho  no 
es  atribuible,  a  ningun  ^'  cambio  de  base  "  en  nuestro  principio  de  imponer 
contribucion,  pero  simplementc  a  causa  de  haberse  dismmuido  el  valor 
de  la  propiedad,  consiguiente  a  los  reveses  monetarios  del  pais. 

Sumas  de  Contribucion  del  Estado  Prorateadas  d  los  Condados, 


Mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  seis...., 
Mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  siete... 
Mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  ocho.., 
Mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  nueye 


8606,809  61 
660,000  00 
743,000  00 
763,281  00 
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Mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta 

Mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  j  uno. 
Mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos. 


738,183  00 
678,751  00 
664,000  00 


Nosotros  creemos  que  el  mas  bajo  punto  de  depresion  ha  sido  alcan- 
zado,  y  anticipamos  un  aumento  en  la  contribucion  del  Estado  corres- 
pondiente  con  el  reciente  aumento  en  la  valuacion  de  la  propiedad. 

De  V.  verdaderamente, 

JOHN  P.  BEOOKS, 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica. 

Michigan  se  encnentra  lado  a  lado  con  Illinois  en  el  impuesto  de  la 
contribucion  de  dos  milesimos.  La  siguiente  carta  ha  sido  recibida  del 
Departamento  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  de  ese  Estado : 

Departamento  de  Instruccion  PtIblioa,  1 

Oficina  del  Superintendente,  Lansing,  Mich.,  S'bre  12,  1863.  ) 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica,  California :  / 

• 

EsTiMADO  SeSor: — En  contestacion  A  vuestra  apreciable  del  veinte 
ultimo,  dir^  a  Y. :  Que  nuestra  contribucion  de  Escuelas  por  Estatato 
esta  fijada  en  dos  milesimos  por  afio  sobre  cada  peso  del  valor  de  la  va- 
luacion de  la  propiedad ;  cuyo  valor  verdadero  asciende  &  cerca  de  la 
mitad  6  dos  terceras.  El  total  del  ano  pasado  asciendid  i  cerca  de  dos 
cientos  cincuenta  mil  pesos,  (8250,000.)  Esto  solo  puede  usarse  para 
pagar  a  los  Maestros.  Fue  aumentada  de  un  mil^simo  a  dos  milesimos 
en  mil  ocho  cientos  cincuenta  y  nueve ;  y  no  obstante  el  estado  de  los 
tiempos,  nadie  ha  hecbo  ningun  esfuerzo  para  volver  otra  vez  al  mile- 
simo. 

En  el  mes  de  Mayo  liltimo,  prorateamos  ciento  treinta  mil  pesos 
(8130,000)  de  intereses  sobre  el  Fondo  de  Escuelas,  sobre  dos  cientos 
sesenta  y  un  mil  nifios  entre  cinco  y  veinte  aflos  de  edad.  Esto  tam- 
bien  es  solo  para  pagar  a  los  Maestros. 

En  adicion  i  \o  ante  dicho,  los  distritos  graduados  en  niimero  de  mas 
de  ciento,  pueden  recaudar  la  suma  que  gusten ;  y  todos  los  otros  dis- 
tritos las  sumas  que  desden,  no  excediendo  de  un  peso  (81)  por  cada  dis- 
cipulo.  Cerca  de  ochenta  y  cinco  mil  pesos  (885,000)  se  recaudo  de  este 
modo  el  afio  pasado. 

Esto  comprende  todas  las  contribuciones  sobre  propiedad  para  el  pago 
de  Maestros ;  las  cuentas  de  prorat^o,  en  adicion  ascendieron  el  afio  pa- 
sado a  solo  cuarenta  y  tres  mil  pesos  (843,000.) 

Las  contribuciones  impuestas  por  los  distritos  sobre  la  propiedad  para 
otros  objetos — contrucciones,  etc. — ascendieron  a  ciento  sesenta  y  dos 
mil  pesos  (8162,000.)    Doy  los  numeros  completos. 

Esto  dar&  a  Y.  una  buena  id6a  de  nuestra  carga  de  contribuciones 
Escuelas  Primarias,  de  lo  cual  muy  pocos  se  quejan.  • 

12  * 
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Tambien  se  paga  de  la  Tesoreria  del  Estado,  para  la  Universidad,  seis 
mil  pesos  (?6,000;)  para  el  Colegio  Agrieola,  Dueve  mil  pesos  (89,000;) 
para  la  Eseuela  Normal  seis  mil  quinientos  pesos  ($6,500.) 

Tenemos  mucho  gusto  de  haber  oido  de  su  triunfante  ro-eleccion. 

Muy  respetuosamente  de  V. 

J.  M.  GREGORY. 

Por  C.  B.  Stebbins, 

Delegado  Superintendente  do  Instruccion  Publica. 

Ohio  impone  una  Contribucion  de  Estado  para  Escuelas  de  uno  y  tres 
d^cimos  de  mil^simo  sobre  el  valor  de  la  valuacion  de  toda  la  propiedad 
del  Estado,  de  la  eual  se  recaudd  el  aiio  pasado  un  millon  y  setenta  j 
euatro  mil  pesos  ($1,074,000)  ademas  de  un  millon  y  quinientos  mil 
pesos  ($1,500,000,)  por  medio  de  contribucion  do  Distrito.  Ohio  solo 
esta  en  segundo  lugar  comparado  con  Massachusetts  en  la  suma  de 
dinero  recaudado  para  uso  de  las  Escuelas  por  cada  habitante  bianco; 
y  su  sistema  do  Escuelas  no  tiene  igual. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  do  Pennsylvania  escribe  como  sigae : 

Pennsylvania,  Departamento  de  Escuelas  Comunales,  ) 

Harrisburg,  Setiembre  11,  1863.  j 

Hon.  John  Swett, 

San  Francisco,  California : 

Seizor  : — Vuestra  carta  de  informacion  ha  eido  recibida.  Permitame  Y. 
en  contestaciondecirle  que  no  tenemos  en  este  Estado  ninguna  contribucion 
uniforme  de  Estado  para  objetos  de  Escuelas.  Nosotros  distribuimos  una 
suma  especial  cada  afio,  la  que  es  pagada  do  la  Tesoreria  del  Estado,  y  la  su- 
ma tiene  que  ser  fijada  cada  ano  por  Ley  de  la  Logislatura.  Para  el  afio 
corriente  esta  fijado  en  tres  cientos  diez  y  seis  mil  ocho  cientos  veinte  y 
cinco  pesos,  ($3i6,825.)  Esto  es  dividido  entre  los  distritos,  y  entonces  los 
Directores  de  Escuelas  de  los  distritos,  6  demarcaciones,  lo  que  vieno  a  ser 
lo  mismo,  recaudan  por  medio  de  contribucion  una  suma  suficionte  para 
mantener  las  Escuelas  en  operacion  mas  de  euatro  meses  si  lo  considera- 
sen  conveniente.  Este  tanto  por  ciento  6  cuotacambia  materialmento  en 
los  diferentes  distritos';  pero  el  t^rmino  medio  en  el  Estado  el  ultimo  afio, 
6  en  el  afio  que  finalize  el  euatro  de  Junio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y 
tres,  ascendio  d  euatro  y  setenta  y  cinco  centecimos  de  mil^simo  ;  y  la 
suma  que  de  esta  manera  se  recaudo  ascendio  a  un  millon  seis  cientos 
ochenta  y  seis  mil  noventa  y  cinco  pesos  y  tres  y  un  cuarto  de  eentavo 
($1,686,095  03i.)  Creo  haber  remitido  a  V.  hacen  algunas  semanas,  ana 
Gopia  de  nuestro  liltimo  informe,  y  nuestra  Ley  de  Escuelas ;  sf  no  los  ba 
recibido  V.  sirvase  V.  informarme,  y  le  mandard  otros. 

Muy  respetuosamente  de  V., 

C.  R.  COBURN, 
Superintendente  de  las  Escuelas  Comunales. 

Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  ex-Superintendente  de  Pennsylvania,  en  su  tLlti- 
mo  informe  se  expresa  como  sigue  respecto  d  la  asignacion  del  Estado  : 

^^La  Srmeza  de  la  Legislatura^en  BoaX^^weT  «ii«\^\i«we.\o\i<i^  \\Vi^rales  i^ara 
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las  EscnelaB  ComanaleB,  ha  sido  de  una  ventaja  incalculable  para  el  sis- 
tema,  pues  ha  aniniado  d  sus  amigos,  ha  robustecido  a  los  distritos  d^- 
biles,  asegurando  la  correccion  de  los  abuses  locales,  y  mejor  cumplimien- 
to  con  los  terminos  de  la  ley.  La  continuacion  de  esta  juiciosa  tinea  de  ' 
politica  es  recomendada  con  ahinco.  Anualniente  se  hacen  asignaciones 
para  las  prisiones  y  casas  de  refugio ;  para  el  ciogo,  el  sordo,  el  d^bil  de 
mente  y  el  insano ;  y  su  justicia  nunca  es  duda.  Fqto  seguramente  que 
nuestro  ejercito  de  nifios  de  las  Escuelas  Comunales,  seis  cientos  mil  en 
niimero,  con  mentes  plasticas  en  condicion  normal,  cuya  educacion  y  direc- 
cion  tiene  que  guiar  el  destino  de  la  Nacion,  no  son  menos  dignos  del 
generoso  cuidado  y  fomento  de  los  representantes  del  pueblo." 

Wisconsin  manda  lo  siguiente  : 

OfICINA  del  SuPERINTENDENTE   de   InSTRUOOION   PdBLICA,  1 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Setiembre  11,  de  1863.  ) 
Hon.  John  Swett, 

Supt.  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

EsTiMADO  SeAor  : — Acabo  de  recibir  vuestra  apreciable  del  veinte  y  uno 
de  Agosto. 

No  tenemos  ninguna  contribucion  direota  para  objetos  de  Escuelas. 
Sin  embargo  nuestras  leyes  del  Estado,  requieren  que  cada  pueblo  im- 
ponga  y  recaude  una  contribucion  a  lo  menos  de  la  mitad  de  la  suma  reci- 
oida  durante  el  a&o  anterior  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado.  Esto  ha 
hecho  necesario  un  impuesto  de  cerca  de  tres  cuartos  de  mil^simo  sobre 
cada  peso  de  la  valuacion.  El  limite  fijado  por  el  Estatuto  es  tres  mil^- 
simos  sobre  el  peso.  Por  varios  afios  pasaaos  el  t^rmino  medio  no  ha 
sido  menos  de  dos  tercios  de  mil^simo. 

La  suma  total  recaudada  por  contribucion  durante  el  afio  pasado  para 
el  uso  de  las  Escuelas,  incluyendo  contribuciones  de  distrito,  ascendio  i 
cerca  de  tres  y  un  cuarto  de  mil^simo  sobre  el  peso.  .  La  ley  no  fija  nin- 
gun  limite  sobre  la  contribucion  de  distrito,  excepto  en  los  distritos  donde 
viven  menos  de  dos  cientos  cincuenta  habitantes.  El  limite  es  entonces 
seis  cientos  pesos  ($600)  en  cualquior  afio  para  objetos  de  Escuelas. 

Me  parece  que  el  mejor  y  mas  justo  medio  seria  el  qiie  V.  propone 
adoptar,  esto  es,  formar  un  Fondo  de  Escuelas  por  medio  de  contribucion 
del  Estado.  Es  mucho  mas  uuiformo  y  se  paga  con  mas  seguridad  que  de 
ningun  otro  modo. 

De  Y.,  su  affmo,    S.  S. 

J.  L.  PICKAKD, 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica. 

Kentucky  impone  una  contribucion  de  Estado  para  las  Escuelas  de  la 
mitad  de  un  mil^simo  sobre  el  peso.  Su  politica  liberal  de  Escuelas  la 
ha  salvado  de  las  garras  de  la  rebelion.  El  Superintendente  del  Estado 
en  el  informe  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  dice : 

'•  El  segundo  m^todo  de  continuar  y  extender  nuestro  plan  de  educa- 
cion popular,  por  medio  de  la  contribucion  de  cinco  centavos  sobre  cada 
cien  pesos  del  valor  de  la  propiedad  imponible  dentro  del  Estado,  pro- 
metc  ser  permanente,  y  es  la  causa  principal  de  la  rapida  y  completa  ex- 
tension del  sistema  de  Escuelas.  En  un  Estado  Q,o\Ci<i  Yw.^\s^^i55«:^^^'^ 
muehos  Ju^ares  poco  habitado,  pero*  "pT^^^nXiWY^o  ^\i  \.ci\'^%  ^"^xN^s^^  ^q»». 
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ilimitada  capacidad  de  produccion — en  agricultura,  comercio,  artes,  ma- 
nufacturaa,  j  minas — el  impetu  dado  &  la  educacion  por  el  Gobierno  es  nn 
asunto  de  easi  indispeDBabfe  necesidad. 

"  Nuestro  sistema  de  Escnelas  es  segaro.  En  punto  de  permaDencia  la 
clasifico  eon  aqnellos  tree  grandesdepartamentosentre  los  cuales  la  Conft- 
titucion  ha  distribuido  los  poderes  de  nuestro  Gobiemo  de  Estado — el 
Legislativo,  Ejecutivo,  y  Judicial. 

"  I  Acaso  eoraetemos  un  error  en  ponor  el  mas  grande  interes  en  la  obra 
de  educar  &  las  masas  en  cste  Estado,  6  elevarla  al  ^ado  mas  alto  ^  im- 
portante  ?  Ya  es  aparente  y  cada  afio  lo  serA  mas,  de  que  Kentucky  ba 
sido  muy  afortunado  en  la  adopcion  de  un  sistema  complete  de  edaeacion. 
En  sas  Escuelas  Comunales  descansa  el  ancora  de  su  seguridad. 

"  Kentucky,  el  fundador  entre  los  Estados  del  Sud  de  la  gran  obra  de 
la  educacion  popular,  ha  luchado  mas  por  la  paz,  mientras  que  los  earde- 
nos  fuegos  de  la  revolucion  aseuaban  a  su  rededor  y  amenazaban  inradir 
su  territorio. 

"  Bien  dijo  el  Lord  Brougham,  uno  de  los  mas  grandes  reformadores 
modernos,  hablando  del*Duque  Iron,' cuyo  iliberal  polltica  de  estado 
aj<$  los  laureles  ganados  por  su  valor,  ^  que  no  temia  ningun  ataque  in- 
constitucional  del  Duque  de  Wellington  contra  las  libertades  del  pueblo 
de  Inglaterra.  Habia  otra  persona  afuera  mas  poderosa  que  el  l>uque 
de  Wellington — el  Maestro  de  Escuela  estaba  afuera.'  Y  asf  sucede  en 
Kentucky.  Existen  varias  causas  que  dirigen  los  presentes  destines  de 
nuestro  Estado,  y  ninguna  entre  ellas  se  encuentran  en  el  becho  de  que 
*  el  maestro  de  Escuela  esta  afuera.'  El  Conocimiento  de  sus  muebisi- 
mos  Distritos  do  Escuelas  principian  k  tomar  parte  en  el  conflicto.  '  La 
defenza  barata  de  las  naciones '  ha  sido  probada  ei^  este  dia  de  prneba 
nacional.  Si  una  suma  igual  k  una  d^cima  parte  de  las  inmensas  somas 
que  actual  men  te  so  rccaudan  por  tod  a  la  Union,  se  bubiese  dedieado, 
bace  afios,  en  fomentar  la  informacion  popular,  la  ilustraeion  moral  hn- 
biera  salvado  los  males  que  actualmente  tienen  que  salvarse  con  la  mano 
del  poder  Hsico.  Las  facciones  seccionales,  que  no  se  hallan  reducidos  k 
nn  niimero  limitado,  sino  que  se  encuentran  extendidas  por  todos  los 
lugares  de  la  Union,  deben  su  buen  exito,  y  aun  su  existencia  a  ana 
causa — k  la  ignorancia;  ignorancia  de  las  verdaderas  relaciones  que 
deben  existir  para  siempre  entre  un  buen  gobierno  y  un  pueblo  libre, 
ignorancia  de  nuestros  propios  deberes,  ignorancia  de  los  derechos  de 
otros. 

"  Era  la  vanagloria  de  *  Sir  Edward  Coke,'  y  por  mucbos  siglos  ba  sido 
el  merito  coronado  de  la  Ley  Civil,  que  la  justicia  debe  ser  igual  con 
todos.'  Asi  deberia  ser  el  premio  de  nuestras  Escuelai^  Comunales,  que 
esparce  por  todos  los  lagaros  de  la  tierra  la  luz  del  conocimiento.  LfOS 
hombres  ricos,  tanto  como  la  viuda  pobre  cuando  tienen  algunos  dafios 
que  roclamar,  comparccen  ante  el  mismo  tribunal  de  justicia.  Ellos  ado- 
ran  en  el  mismo  altar.     Sus  hijos  deben  ser  educados  en  las  mismas  Eseueku, 

"  Una  revolucion  que  cerrase  las  puertas  de  todas  nuestras  Escuelas 
Piiblicas,  seria  en  mi  opinion  mas  calami tosa  en  sus  efectos  en  el  pais, 
que  la  que  actualmente  amenaza  derrocar  nuestras  instituciones  polfti* 
cas.  No  solamente  denacionalaria,  lo  cual  es  bastante  malo,  sino  que  al 
fin  completamente  desmoralizaria  a  nuestro  pueblo.  En  verdad,  que  es 
un  invariable  cardcteristico  de  las  revoluciones,  que  las  que  subvierten 
los  intereses  de  la  educacion  de  un  pais,  no  importa  la  manera  como  se 
principle,  todas  concluyen  en  una  edad  de  oscuridad." 
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El  Gobernador  Bramlette  en  su  ultimo  mensaje  paga  el  siguiente  tributo 
eloeuente  a  las  Escuelas  Pilblicas. 

^'  En  medio  de  las  terribles  ealamidades  que  nos  ha  forzado  la  rebelion, 
no  debemos  permitir  que  los  presentes  trastornos  nos  hagan  olvidar 
nuestras  obligaciones  j  deberes  del  futuro.  La  eduoacion  de  nuestra^ 
juventad  debe  siempre  fomentarse.  Nuestras  Escuelas  Comunales  deben 
ser  protejidas  con  verdadera  solicitud.  Debemos  enriqaecer  la  mente  de 
nuestra  fiitura  juventud.  Y  mientras  que  le  trasmitimos  una  herencia 
intacta  de  libertad,  debemos  mirar  que  se  encuentren  habilitados  para 
rccibirla  y  traspasarla  a  sus  sueesores  sin  malgastarla  y  mas  enriquecida. 
Nueatros  Jacksons,  nuestros  Clays,  nuestros  Websters  se  ban  ausentado, 
dejdndonos  la  luz  de  su  ejemplo,  la  sabiduria  de  su  consejo,  los  tesoros  de 
su  fama  como  parte  de  nuestra  herencia.  Y  por  ultimo,  aunque  no  me- 
nos,  el  del  sabio  consejo,  la  puroza  de  elocuencia,  y  el  modelo  de  la  caba- 
lleria,  el  tipo  del  puro  y  sublime  patriotismo  —  ese  perfecto  modelo  de 
un  Kcntuckian,  John  J.  Crittenden,  se  ha  reunido  a  sus  padres,  y  Ken- 
tucky se  ha  quedado  desolado  y  en  duelo.  Debemos  mirar  nuestras  Es- 
cuelas Comunales  como  los  planteles  de  los  hombres,  para  Uenar  sus  lu- 
gares  y  prolongar  su  fama/' 

Nueve  York  impone  una  contribueion  de  Estado  de  tres  decimos  de  un 
milesimo  sobre  cada  peso.  Sobre  este  punto  el  Hon.  Victor  M .  Eice,  Su- 
perintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica  en  su  noveno  informe  anual  de  ese 
Estado,  dice : 

"  OONTRIBUCION   DEL  ESTADO. 

"  Se  cr6e  que  es  innecesario  repetir  los  argumentos  que  tan  amenudo  v 
con  tal  fuerza  se  ban  presentado  al  piiblico  de  varios  origenes,  para  mam- 
festar  que  es  el  deber  como  tambien  del  interes  del  Estado  hacer  una 
suficiente  provision  para  la  educacion  de  sus  nifios.  Ni  tampoco  se  con- 
sidora  necesario  repetir  las  razones  por  la  cual  debe  hacerse  esto  por  me- 
dio de  contribueion  sobre  la  propiedad ;  pues  el  pueblo  dos  veces  ha  de- 
clarado  en  la  urna  electoral,  por  inmensas  mayorias,  que  este  es  el  unico 
medio  propio,  y  por  medio  de  sus  representantes  en  la  Legislatura,  desde 
entonces  ban  aado  efecto  a  esa  declaracion,  dceretando  leyes  requiriendo 
el  que  anual  mente  so  impnsiese  y  recaudase  una  contribueion  de  Estado, 
y  que  su  producto  fuese  distribuido  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas  Comu- 
nales. Durante  ostos  once  aflos  pasados,  mas  de  once  mil  Distrito  de  Es- 
cuelas ban  participado  anualmente  de  esta  generosa  provision;  y  sa 
sabiduria  ha  sido  demostrada  por  una  aprobaoion  casi  universal,  y  por  el 
rapido  progreso  de  las  Escuelas  en  eficacia  y  favor  popuUr,  segun  lo  ha 
manifestado  el  aumento  constante  de  la  cuota  de  asistencia. 

^*  Cuan  general  es  la  conviccion  de  que  las  Escuelas  Comunales  deben 
ser  sostenidas,  aun  en  las  circunstancias  mas  apuradas,  se  haoe  ver  por  el 
sosten  liberal  que  se  les  extendi6  durante  el  afio  pasado  por  el  pueblo^  en 
sus  juntas  de  Escuelas  y  por  conducto  de  sus  autoridades  locales.  Du- 
rante aquel  tiempo,  se  recaudo  por  medio  de  contribueion  local  y  de  caen- 
tas  de  prorat^o,  en  los  distritos  del  campo,  la  suma  de  novecientos  ca- 
torce  milseis  cicntos  diez  pesos  y  noventa  y dos  centavos;  yen  las  ciuda- 
des  un  millon  quinientos  sesenta  mil  ouatro  cientos  cincuenta  y  seis  pesos^ 
y  cuarenta  centavos  para  su  sosten.  De  nineun  otro  mode  pudo  la  vo- 
luntad  del  puebla  haberse  expresadocon  mas  fuerza  yclaridad  respecto  & 
ellas ;  y  se  cr^e  que  abandonar  una  politica  contra  su  voluntad  de  e«a^ 
manera  expresada— politica  cuya  hiatoria  ^^  twi  «S»t\»Tni^'^  ^^\>kT^ssi^s3i^ 
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resultados,  y  ^  la  cnal  ban  estado  por  tanto  tiempo  acostmnbradoa — ^do 
podia  recibir  sn  aprobacion,  y  no 'solo  seria  ruinoso  alas  distritos  del 
campo,  pero  conduciria  a  renovar  la  controversia  que  tan  felizmcnte  se 
arregld  en  el  afio  de  mil  oebo  cientos  eincuenta  y  nno,  y  d  la  cual  desde 
entonces  todas  las  partes  se  ban  sometido. 

'^La  concepcion  de  la  posibilidad,  no  probabilidad,  de  que  se  intente 
redueir  el  total  de  la  contribucion  del  Estado,  deseontinuando  esta  parte 
de  ella,  y  do  esa  manera  causando  un  dano  duradero  6  inmerecido  sobre 
la  generacioQ  bajo  tutelage,  ba  sido  lo  que  me  babeebo  llamar  vuestra 
atencion  &  este  asunto/' 

Massacbusetts  no  tiene  contribucion  de  Estado,  sus  contribuciones  de 
Escuelas  son  impuestas  por  las  mismas  corporaciones  municipaled,  eiuda- 
des  y  pueblos,  en  virtud  de  un  estatuto  que  dispone  el  que  se  recaode  a 
lo  menos  un  pcsoy  eincuenta  centavos  (81  50)  por  cada  ni3o  entre  cineo 
y  quince  afios  de  edad.     La  suraa  recaudada  por  contribucion  por  cada 
nifio  en  el  Estado  entre  cinco  y  quince  afios  de  edad,  en  el   afio  de  mil 
ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  dos  ascendio  a  seis  pesos  y  cuarenta  y  cuatro 
centavos  ($6  44.)     Sus  bicn  adquiridos  pesos — ganados  porlos  bijos  dela 
industria  del  oceano,  de  la  nieve,  del  granito,  do  un  suelo  est^ril,  de  ta- 
lleres  cargados,  de  obras  y  molinos  inmensos  so  derraman  con  generosidad 
en  sus  Escuelas  Piiblicas.     Mira  con  orgullo  las  obras  desman tcladas  en 
el  Puerto  Hudson,  mira  a  Texas,  y  se  acucrda  que  Banks  no  bace  mucbo 
que  era  uno  de  sus  mucbacbos  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  y  que  dl,  tipo 
ropresentante  do  una  clase  de  hombres  deseondientes  de  los  mucbacbos 
de  Escuelas  quienes  visitaron  al  General  Gage  para  demandarle  repara- 
cion  de  agravios.     Unos  cuantos  extractos  manifestaran  el  modo  como 
se  sentia  el  pueblo  del  antiguo  *'  Bay  State"  respecto  4  sostener  las  Es- 
cuelas. 

El  Gobernador  Andrew,  Presidente  de  la  Junta  de  Edueacion  del  Es- 
tado, en  el  ultimo  informe  anual  de  la  Junta,  dice : 

"  El  melancolico  acontecimiento  de  la  guerra  civil  en  nuestra  tierra 
claramente  ba  descubierto  tres  hechos  importantes:  Primero — Que  en 
medio  de  tal  calamidad  los  intereses  de  edueacion  estan  sujetos,  ante 
todo,  k  sufrir  detrimento.  Sef^undo — Que  el  verdadero  valor  de  la  edu- 
eacion para  una  comunidad  esta  revelado  en  una  luz  que  no  es  percepti- 
ble en  tiempos  corrientes.  Tercero — Que  la  ostabilidad  yprosperidad  del 
Estado  debe  ser  en  proporcion  de  la  intelijencia  de  sus  ciudadanos. 

*'  Cuando  en  gran  grade  se  separan  los  negocios  de  su  esfera  comun,  y 
el  Gobierno,  tanto  el  del  Estado  como  el  Naoional,  se  ve  obligado  d  im- 
ponerfuertes  contribuciones  para  sostonersc  ;  cuando  en  mucbos  Estados 
las  instituciones  de  edueacion  se  suspenden  enteramente  6  en  parte,  y  se 
aplican  sus  fondos  para  otros  objetos — los  amigos  del  fomento  piiblico 
naturalraente  inquiriran  con  gran  interes.  por  no  decir  con  abinco,  caanto 
ba  sufrido  la  causa  de  edueacion  en  nueetro  propio  Estado  ? 

"'  Cinco  afios  pasados  la  suma  recaudada  de  contribuciones  para  la  edu- 
eacion de  cada  nifio  en  el  Estado  entre  cinco  y  quince  afios  de  edad,  as- 
cendla  a  cinco  pesos  ocbenta  y  dos  centavos  y  nueve  mii^simos.  La 
suma  recaudada  el  afio  pasado  con  el  mismo  objeto,  ascendid  &  seis  pesos 
y  cuarenta  centavos. 

"  Entonces  gozaba  el  pais  de  las  bendiciones  de  la  paz,  pero  sufrfa  k 
causa  de  un  severe  trastorno  financiero.  Actual m onto,  nos  encontramos 
en  medio  de  una  espantosa  lucba  para  preservar  n nostras  libres  institu- 
ciones de  la  raina;  tenemos  que  contribuir  en  gran  escala  con  hombreB) 
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dinero,  y  todos  los  nocesarios  para  llevar  adelante  la  ffuerra;  no  obs- 
tante el  pueblo  manda  a  sus  ninos  4  las  Escuelas,  y  con  liberalidad  sumi- 
nistra  los  medios  para  su  sosten.  Cuando  se  considera  el  hecho,  que  du- 
rante este  mismo  ailo  durante  el  cual  los  ciudadanos  de  Massachusetts 
ban  recaudado  por  medio  de  una  contribucion  impuesta  entre  6llos  mis- 
mos,  la  generosa  suma  de  un  millon  quinientos  mil  pesos  ($1,500,000) 
para  objetos  de  educacion,  que  tambien  ban  contribuido  en  ayuda  del 
Gobierno  Federal  millones  de  pesos  y  deccnas  de  miles  de  horabres  para 
sufocar  una  injusta  rebelion,  la  prueba  es  positiva,  que  el  pueblo  conoce 
tan  to  sus  intoreses  como  sus  deberes,  y  quo  siempre  so  le  encontrar&  fiel 
en  am  bos. 

•'  Durante  mas  de  dos  siglos  se  ha  robustecido  la  conviccion,  que  el  im- 
partir  conocimiento  y  cultivar  el  intelccto  son  indispensables,  no  solo 
para  preservar  las  instituciones  que  nos  ban  legado  nuestros  padres,  sind 
para  desarrollar  nuestros  recursos  materiales,  y  ultimamente  resolver  el 
gran  problema,  tan  amenudo  intentado  sin  buen  exito,  que  el  hombre  es 
capaz  de  gobernarse  a  si  mismo.  Con  este  fin  el  sistema  de  instruccion 
pilblica  ha  eontinuado  sin  interrupeion  hasta  la  actualidad.  La  mas  sa- 
bia  legislacion,  los  mas  juiciosos  consejos,  y  contribuciones  liberales.  to- 
dos  se  ban  sometido  a  la  gran  obra  de  perfeccionar  este  sistema. 

"  Lo  que  Massachusetts  es,  6  pos^e,  se  debe  en  gran  parte  a  su  generoso 
sistema  general  de  instruccion.  Esto  es  lo  que  ha  desarrollado  el  cono- 
cimiento experto  de  las  artes  m^canicas,  por  lo  cual  cada  hogar  dentro 
de  sus  hordes  se  encuentra  rodeado  de  todas  las  comodidades  y  necesa- 
rios  de  la  vida  que  apenas  se  encuentran  en  ninguna  otra  parte  Esto  es 
lo  que  le  que  le  facilita  poder  mandar  sus  m^canicos  para  desempenar 
obras  para  los  principales  Gobiernos  de  Europa,  los  cuales  con  la  habi- 
lidad  de  sus  propios  obreros,  todavia  no  ban  podido  consfguir.  Esto  es 
lo  que  esparce  por  las  extensas  praderas  del  oeste  los  implementos  de 
agrieultura  que  casi  trabajan  por  si  solos,  con  los  cuales  se  saca  de  una 
tierra  exuberante  alimento  para  millones,  tanto  para  esta  gran  nacion 
como  para  las  que  se  hallan  al  otro  lado  del  mar.  Nos  facilita  el  poder 
conoccr  nuestros  derechos,  nos  pone  armas  en  nuestras  manos,  y  nos  ins- 
pira  un  valor  para  usarlas  cuando  esos  derechos  son  amenazados.  La 
declaracion  que  dice,  alii  estd  lo  que  so  esparce  y  no  obstante  se  aumenta, 
nunea  se  verifico  mas  completamente  que  en  la  liberal  disposicion  para 
la  educacion  que  el  pueblo  de  Massachusetts  siempre  ha  estado  acostum- 
brado  de  hacer  para  sus  hijos. 

'*  Como  se  aumenta  la  contribucion  ocasionada  por  la  guerra,  puede 
ser  que  esto  induzca  a  considerar  si  es  que  no  deben  disminuirse  los 
gastos  de  educacion.  Si  fuese  asi,  la  cuestion  requiere  una  madura  con- 
sideraeion  antes  de  obrar  sobre  ella.  El  pcriodo  de  educacion  es  corto 
para  el  nino.  Cortese  uno,  dos,  6  tres  aflos  de  instruccion,  6  lo  que  es  to- 
davia peor,  desele  Maestros  inferiores,  y  lo  que  pierde  es  perdido  por 
toda  la  vida.  Privese  a  toda  una  comunidad  de  instruecion,  y  primera- 
inente  llegara  4  ser  degradada  y  viciosa,  despues  debil  y  miserable.  El 
movimiento  de  nuestra  maquinaria  de  educacion,  ni  aun  puede  retar- 
darse  sin  una  p^rdida  inmensa,  la  que  tendrfa  que  sentirse  en  cada  de- 
partamento  de  la  sociedad.  Los  interescs  de  mas  de  dps  cientos  mil 
niiios  dependen  sobre  la  provision  que  se  haga  para  su  educacion.  Cada 
uno  de  estos  nifios  tiene  que  ser  un  ajente  activo,  preparado  por  la  ins- 
truccion asi  suministrada,  para  ejercer  un  infiujo  sobre  la  comunidad. 
En  sus  manos  recaerd  muy  pronto  el  poder  politico,  el  molde  del  cardcter 
moral  6  intelectual,  como  tambien  el  mando  de  los  intereses  materiales 
de  la  Comunidad/' 
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El  Secretario  de  la  Junta,  Joseph  White,  cierra  bo  informe  con  lo 
siguiente  : 

"  La  loeura  y  debilidad  del  padre  y  madre  que  detiene  el  desarrollo  de 
sua  hijos  y  les  impide  su  carrora  para  siempre,  con  el  objeto  de  evadir  el 
aumcnto  del  gasto  de  su  manuteneion  y  ropa,  solo  tiene  paralelo  con  el 
que  detuviese  ol  desarrollo  intelectual,  y  que  constriile  y  sujeta  las  natii- 
ralezas  morales  y  espirituales  de  toda  una  generacion,  con  el  objeto  de 
escaparse  del  aumento  anual  de  contribuclon  de  unos  caantos  mil^imos 
sobre  el  peso. 

"  Mas  oxiste  otra  idea  La  guerra  que  nos  impone  contribueiones  no 
es  tanto  una  guerra  de  hombres  como  de  institucioncs.  iEs  el  espantoso 
cheque  de  eada  una  de  las  dos  diversas  y  hostiles  civilizaciones,  cayoe 
grandes  earacteristicos  son,  la  inteligencia  y  libertad  de  las  masas  en  la 
una,  y  la  ignorancia  y  servidumbre  de  la  mayor  parte  de  la  otra.  ^Y 
nosotros  que  nos  vanagloriamos  do  la  superioridad  de  la  primera,  dejare- 
mos  de  tener  abiertas,  y  que  eompletamente  se  llenen,  las  fuent^s  de  ess 
inteligencia  y  virtud,  que  es  su  oio  y  mano  derecha? 

''  I  Cuando  el  enemigo  esta  asaltando  las  murallas,  minaremos  la  ciada- 
dela  con  mano  suicida?  Cuando  nuestros  jovenes  educados  en  nuestras 
Escuclas  Libres  para  sentir  el  puro  patriotisrao  y  el  valor  heroico,  abando- 
nan  los  hogares  de  su  nifics  y  se  dirijen  llenos  de  animacion  y  valor  al 
espantoso  conflicto,  nosotros  quo  quedamos  atras  sin  pasar  por  ningan 
sacrificio,  y  aun  ni  siquiera  privados  del  lujo,  permiteremos  que  langoi- 
dezcan  esas  institucioncs  por  falta  de  un  sosten  generoso,  y  por  las 
cualas  estan  voluntariamente  derramando  su  sangre  prcciosa?  No  es 
ahora  el  tiempo  mas  aparente  de  todos  los  otros  —  cuando  la  prcsion  y 
dificultades  noB  rodean  —  elevar  segun  la  ocasion,  y  reunir  a  nuestro 
abrededor  nuestras  libres  institucioncs,  tanto  en  nuestros  hogares  como 
en  el  campo  de  batalla,  y  redoblar  nuestros  esfuorzos  para  sostenerlas? 
Entoncos  pues  no  faltemos,  ni  vaeilemos  en  sometermos  a  cualquier  sa- 
crificio ;  y  si  necesario  fuese  economizemos  on  todo  lo  demas ;  no  solo 
eso,  cabemos  la  tiorra,  supliquemos,  hagaraos  cualquier  cosa  menos  robar, 
de  manera  de  proveer  los  medios  para  siempre  tener  ft*anca  la  entrada 
de  nuestras  Escuclas  Publicas  en  cada  paimo  de  tierra  cubierta  por  la 
bandera  de  nuestras  antepasados.^' 

Pues  cuando  tales  Estados  como  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Nneva 
York,  y  Ohio,  encuentran  necesario  sobreafiadir  una  contribucion  de  Es- 
tado  &  las  contribueiones  de  demarcacion  y  distrito,  sord  probable  que 
sin  la  misma  ayuda  alguna  vez  pueda  establecerse  en  California  an  siste- 
ma  eficaz  de  Escuclas  Libres  ? 

Generalmente  se  dice  de  dojar  la  cuestion  de  contribucion  a  los  oiada- 
danos  de  cada  distrito;  el  hccho  de  que  solo  dicz  y  ocho  distritos  vota- 
ron  por  una  contribucion  el  afio  pasado,  ee  una  buena  prueba  qne  los 
distritos  na  cumplirfan  con  su  deber.  Si  se  alega  que  las  Juntas  de  Su- 
pervisores  de  los  diferentcs  condados  impondran  una  contribucion  sufi 
ciente  para  sostener  buenas  Escuclas,  la  estadistica  de  la  condicion  d( 
las  Escuclas  prueba  lo  contrario.  Solamente  cuatro  condados  en  el  Es 
tado  imponen  el  maximum  de  la  cuota  concedida  por  ley. 

El  Condado  de  Santa  Clara,  con  una  lista  de  vafuacion  de  seis  millonei 
de  pesos  ($6,000,000)  6  sea  mil  quinientos  pesos  ($1,500)  per  cada  nifio. 
solo  impone  una  contribucion  de  condado  de  diez  centavos  sobre  cadi 
cien  pesos. 

El  Condado  de  Sonoma  con  una  lista  de  valuacion  de  tres  millones  trei 
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cientos  noventa  mil  pesos  ($3,390,000)  solo  impone  la  misma  baja  pro- 
porcion. 

El  Condado  de  Napa  eon  tres  millones  de  pesos  (S3,000,000)  en  propie- 
dad  imponible  reeauda  la  misma  pequena  ciiota  do  eontribucion  do  Con- 
dado  para  sus  Eseuelas. 

£1  estado  6  tabla  ndmero  nuevo  exhibe  la  sunia  de  propiedad  imponi- 
ble durante  el  ano  pasado  en  cada  condado,  y  la  cuota  do  eontribucion  de 
Eseuelas  del  Condado, 

Examinando  la  tabla  siete,  que  manifiesta  la  suma  de  dinero  recan- 
dado  el  ultimo  afio  por  eontribucion  do  condado  en  cada  condado  para  la 
educacion  de  cada  nifio  entre  euatro  y  diez  y  ocho  anos  de  edad,  encon- 
tramos,  que  mientras  San  Francisco  recaudd  once  pesos  y  noventa  cen- 
tavos,  ($11  90.)  San  Luis  Obispo  recaudd  diez  y  ocho  centavos!  Siete 
condados  recaudardn  menos  de  un  peso;  trece  condados  mas  de  un  peso 
y  menos  de  dos ;  once  condados,  entre  dos  y  tres  pesos ;  ocho  condados, 
entre  tres  y  euatro  pesos  j  dos  condados,  entre  euatro  y  cinco  pesos. 
Hay  alguien  tan  ciego  que  no  perciba  la  necesidad  de  un  decreto  legisla- 
tivo  para  alcanzar  a  las  Juntas  de  Supervisores,  quienes  por  salvar  un 
peso  al  afio  en  sn  propiedad  imponible,  se  alegrarlan  de  cerrar  las  puertas 
de  las  Eseuelas  nueve  mcses  en  el  afio  ? 

Se  dice  que  el  dinero  recaudado  por  medio  de  una  eontribucion  de  Es- 
euelas del  Estado  seria  desigualmente  distribuido  entre  los  condados  bajo 
la  presente  base  de  prorateo  de  conformidad  con  el  niimero  de  nines. 
Examinandose  la  Tabla  diez,  que  manifiesta  la  suma  que  se  recaudaria 
en  cada  condado  de  una  eontribucion  de  medio  mildsimo,  y  la  suma  que 
se  proratearia  d  cada  condado,  se  verla  que  muy  pocos  condados  ganan 
6  pierden  ninguna  cosa  pues  la  mayor  parte  de  4llos  reciben  casi  oxacta- 
mente  la  suma  que  pudiasen  recaudar. 

San  Francisco  a  consecuencia  de  la  gran  coneentracion  de  su  capital, 
recaudaria  treinta  mil  pesos  ($30,000,)  y  solo  recibiria  diez  y  seis  mil  pe- 
sos ($16,000);  pero  por  la  relacion  que  esa  ciudad  tiene  eon  el  resto  del 
Estado,  bien  puede  ser  liberal. 

^  Acaso  descansaremos  en  el  interes  del  Fondo  de  Eseuelas  para  el  sos- 
ten  de  nuestras  Eseuelas  Piiblicas  ?  Nuestro  Fondo  de  Eseuelas  llega  & 
menos  de  un  millon  de  pesos  y  no  se  llegard  ^  aumentar  mucho  durante 
algunosafios  mas.  El  prorateo  anual  de  ese  origen  solo  asciende  a  un  pe- 
so ($1)  por  nifio;  ^es  eso  suficiente  para  educar  propiamente  4  losnifios? 

I  Podra  decirse,  en  vista  de  los  hechos,  que  California  eumple  con  todo 
su  deber  en  sostener  las  Eseuelas  Publicas  ?  Be  eontribucion  solo  reeau- 
da euatro  pesos  cuarenta  y  dos  centavos  ($4  42)  por  nifio,  y  la  suma  total 
recaudada  de  toda  elase  de  origen,  incluyendo  cuentas  de  prorata©,  solo 
asciende  &  siete  pesos  ($7  00.)  Massachusetts  recaudo  el  afio  pasado  por 
medio  de  eontribucion  seis  pesos  cuarenta  y  euatro  centavos  ($6  44)  por 
nifio ;  y  como  el  costo  de  educar  en  California  es  a  lo  menos  euatro  vecea^ 
mayor  que  en  aquel  Estado,  para  que  se  considere  una  provision  liberal,, 
debemos  recaudar  veinte  y  cinco  pesos  ($25)  por  nifio.  El  costo  de  edu- 
car A  un  nifio  en  las  Eseuelas  Publicas  durante  diez  meses  en  el  afio,  en 
San  Francisco,  donde  es  economico  d  consecuencia  de  la  clasificacion,  y 
la  coneentracion  do  grandes  ndmeros,  es  veinte  y  un  pesos  ($21)  por 
afio.  I  Es  acaso  una  proporcion  de  siete  pesos  por  cada  nifio  suficiente 
para  todo  el  Estado?  San  Francisco  percibe  de  toda  elase  de  otag^n* 
trece  pesos  y  setenta  centavos  ($13  70)  por  nifio;  v  sin  embargod'e-  estai 
liberal  provision  las  Eseuelas  Piiblieas  est&n  eompletamente  llenas,  y  miL 
nifios  mas  aslstirian  &  ellas  si  hubiese  lugar. 

18  * 
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Es  acaso  propio  que  lofi  legisladoros  cruzen  sue  brazos  con  iudiferencia 
iipatica,  cuando  veinte  mil  niHosde  edad  de  Escuela,  6  veinte  y  cinco 

Y  medio  POR   CIENTO  SE  INFORMA  de  que  no  A8ISTEN  a  NINQUNA  EsCUELA  ? 

^  Es  este  el  modo  de  reconoeer  el  principio  "  quo  es  el  debcr  3'  obligacion 
del  Gobierno  provder  para  la  instruccion  de  toda  la  juventad  'i  "  Cuando 
el  UTmino  medio  del  tiempo  que  estan  abiertas  la»  Escuelas  solo  es  seis 
meses  durante  el  afio,  ^es  acaso  probable  que  los  ninos  puedan  educarse 
masque  a  medias?  Cuando  el  termino  medio  de  asisteneia  diaria  a  las 
Escuelas  Piiblicas  es  solo  veinte  y  cinco  por  ciento  del  total  nuniero  de 
niilos  en  el  Estado  en  edad  de  asistir  a  la  Escuela,  y  la  proporcion  de 
asisteneia  sobre  todo  el  numero  empadronado  es  solo  cincuenta  y  cinco 
por  ciento,  ;  podrd  decirse  que  el  Estado  educa  a  sus  niQos? 

Cuando  California  solo  tiene  dos  cientas  diez  y  nueve  Escuelas  Libres, 
de  setecientas  cincuenta  y  cuatro  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  ^puede  acaso  va- 
nagloriarse  en  presencia  de  los  otros  Estados  leales,  cuyas  Escuelas  sod 
todtis  Escuelas  Libres  f 

Si  ha\'  algun  Estado  en  la  Union  que  necesite  mas  el  sistema  de  Es- 
cuelas Libres,  ese  Estado  es  California.  Su  poblacion  es  compuesta  de 
todas  las  naciones.  La  siguiente  generacion  sera  compuesta  de  los  dtomos 
heterogeneos  de  todas  las  nacionalidades.  Nada  puede  Americanizar  este 
cdos  de  elementos  ^  infuudirle  el  espiritu  de  nuestras  instituciones  sino 
las  Escuelas  Piiblicas. 

La  primera  medida  que  debe  tomarse  para  la  organizacion  de  uii  siste- 
ma de  Escuelas  Libres,  y  el  mejor  sosten  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  es  im- 
poniendo  una  contribucion  especial  de  Estado  de  medio  mik'simo  sobre 
cada  peso  de  la  propiedad  imponible  en  el  Estado.  Esto  producira  una 
renta  a  lo  raenos  de  setentay  cinco  mil  pesos  ($75,000)  6  casi  un  peso  por 
cada  nifio,  y  dos  pesos  por  nifio  del  niimero  enipadronado  en  las  Escuelas 
Piiblicas.  Cierto  es  que  esto  no  hara  que  las  Escuelas  scan  libres,  ni  tam- 
poco  hara  que  cbntinuen  abiertas  diez  meses  durante  el  ailo;  mas  dara  un 
nuevo  estimulo  a  la  contribucion  de  Condado  y  Distrito,  y  en  cuatro  afios, 
creo  que  esto  produciria  al  Estado  un  sistema  de  Escuelas  verdadera- 
mente  libres. 

La  opinion  piiblica  del  Estado  esta  adelante  de  la  legislaeion.  Despues 
de  haber  viajado  extensamente  por  el  Estado,  arengando  a  las  asam- 
bldas  piiblicas,  con  toda  clase  de  facilidad  para  observar  bien  todo,  es  mi 
opinion  que  el  pueblo  aprobaria  esta  medida,  si  fuese  sometida  al  voto 
popular,  por  una  muy  grande  mayoria. 

La  siguiente  solicitud  ha  circulado  extensamente  en  los  varios  Distritos 
de  Escuelas  por  todo  el  Estado : 

"SOLICITUD   PARA    UNA     CONTRIBUCION    DE   ESTADO   PARA  LAS   ESCUEI^S. 

"  -4  los  Honorahles  Representantes  en  la  Legislatura  del  Estado  de  California  : 

"  Por  Cuanto,  Creemos  que  es  del  deber  de  un  gobierno  represeutante 
sostener  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  como  un  acto  de  conservacion  propia,  y 
que  la  ])ropiedad  del  Estado  debe  contribuir  para  educar  los  nitlos  del  Es- 
tado; y  por  cuanto  el  actual  Fondo  de  Escuelas  es  totalmente  inadecuado 
para  sostener  un  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres;  nosotros,  los  iufrascritos, 
electores  califieados  del  Estado  de  California,  respetuosamente  solicita- 
mos  a  vuestras  honorables  Camaras  de  imponer  una  Especial  Contribu- 
cion DE  Estado  de  medio  mil^simo  sobre  el  peso,  durante  los  afios  emer- 
gentes  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  cuatro  y  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y 
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cineo,  y  quo  su  respective  producto  sea  aplicado  de  la  niisma  manera  que 
el  actual  Fondo  de  Eacuelas  del  Estado/' 

Todas  estas  solicitudes  aun  do  han  sido  retornadas  al  Departamento 
de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  y  es  iraposible  calcular  el  nuraero  de  firmas  que 
se  hayan  obtenido. 

En  los  Distritos  donde  ya  ban  circulado.  los  Maestros  y  Erapleados  de 
Escuelas,  informan  que  era  una  excepcion  muy  rara  encontrar  alguna  per- 
sona que  se  rehusase  firmarlas,  y  que  la  iinica  objecion  que  se  hizo  fue  de 
que  la  solicitud  nos  pedla  una  cuota  mas  alta  de  eontribucion. 

Los  nombres  fijados  a  esta  solicitud  tcndran  derecho  a  la  seria  con- 
sideracion  do  los  legisladores.  Ellos  representaran  los  ciudadanos  respe- 
tables  del  Estado ;  hombres  de  familia,  hombres  de  propiedad,  hombres 
que  al  firmar  sus  nombres  lo  consideraron  equivalente  &  votar  por  una 
eontribucion  y  pagarla. 

Puede  ser  que  se  alegue,  que  aunque  esta  medida  es  necesaria,  la  con- 
dicion  financiera  del  Estado  no  justifica  el  gasto.  Pero  si  esperamos 
hasta  que  se  encuentre  un  sobrante  en  la  Tesoreria,  los  nifios  actualmente 
en  el  Estado  ya  habran  crecido,  como  hombres  y  mugeres  medios  educa- 
dos,  6  sin  ninguna  clase  de  educacion.  Cierto  es,  que  la  condicion  de  las 
finanzas  del  Estado,  con  una  deuda  consolidada  de  tres  millones  de  pesos, 
3'  una  deuda  flotante  de  medio  millon,  es  suficiente  malo ;  acaso  ser^  raejor 
dentro  de  diez  afios,  teniendo  veinte  y  cinco  mil  muchaehos  A  medias 
educados  y  admitidos  al  dereqho  del  sufragio?  Acaso  supone  algnn 
legislador  quo  si  cada  ciudadano  del  Estado  hubiese  sido  completamente 
educado  en  el  concimiento  de  sus  deberes  en  buenas  Escuelas  Publicas, 
semejanto  deuda  se  hubiese  impuesto  al  Estado  por  gastos  extravagantes, 
y  proyectos  fraudulentos  para  saquear  la  Tesoreria  r  Permit^remos  que 
nuestros  nifios  sufran  los  mismos  males  en  el  fiituro  que  los  que  noeotros 
hemos  sufrido  en  el  pasado  ? 

Una  eontribucion  de  Estado  de  medio  mil^simo  sobre  el  peso  fue  im- 
puesta  el  ano  pasado,  y  deberd  iraponerse  anualmente,  para  proseguir  la 
obra  del  edificio  del  Capitolio  del  Estado;  deberd  cesar  la  obra  de  edifi- 
car  casas  de  Escuelas  ?  En  el  tiempo  en  que  se  haya  concluido  el  Capi- 
tolio habrd  costado  tauto  como  todas  las  casas  de  Escuelas  del  Estado 
construidas  hasta  entonces.  No  es  acaso  tan  esencial  que  se  construyan 
casas  para  educar  a  cien  mil  clectores,  como  fabricar  un  costoso  edincio 
para  comodidad  de  ciento  cincuenta  legisladores? 

No  es  el  Departamento  de  Instruccion  tan  intimamente  en  relacion 
con  los  intereses  matoriales  del  Estado  como  cualesquier  otro  ?  El  Es- 
tado &  un  costo  enorme  ha  sido  colocado  bajo  un  pie  militar;  es  acaso 
menos  necesario  para  su  preservacion  en  el  future,  que  sea  colocado  bajo 
un  pie  de  educacion  ?  No  son  acaso  los  hombres  educados,  inteligentes 
y  patriotas  tan  eficaces,  como  medios  de  defenza,  como  los  buques  blin- 
dados,  6  baterias  de  montana,  6  bayonetas  ?  La  suma  gastada  el  aSo  pa- 
sado para  Campamentos  Militares  fue  mas  que  la  mitad  de  toda  la  suma 
gastada  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas ;  fue  acaso  gastada  con  mejor  objeto  ? 
r  agar  A  mejor  al  Estado  ? 

El  pueblo  por  una  inmensa  mayoria  ha  dado  su  voto  por  los  setenta  y 
cinco  mil  pesos  ($75,000)  para  agrandar  y  completar  las  f&bricas  del  Asilo 
para  el  Sordo  Mudo  y  Ciego.  Si  gustosamente  dan  su  voto  por  setenta 
y  cinco  mil  pesos  ($75,000)  para  educar  ciento  sesenta  desgraciados  en  el 
Estado  ^no  recaudaran  con  igual  gusto  una  suma  igual  para  educar  a  veinte 
mil  nifios  en  el  uso  complete  de  sus  facultades,  creeiendo  sm  a%<&tir  d  wxxv.- 
guna  Escuela  f    Acaso  pagamos  contribxiCYOTi^^  m«A^^«dA»«^  Q^^Vj«r^%\».^^^ 
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que  ban  safrido  el  peso  de  la  guerra?    Acaso  Bofrimos  tantas  contribn- 
clones,  y  somos  tan  pobres,  que  no  podemoB  recaudar  para  educar  d  nues- 
tros  nifios  una  cuarta  parte  de  lo  que  reeaudan  Illinois,  Michigan,  6 
Massacbusetts  ?     California  se  eneuentra  boy  gozando  de  mas  paz  y  pros- 
peridad  que  ningun  otro  EBtado  en  la  Union.    Cuando  el  pueblo  dootros 
Estados,  cargados  do  coutribueiones,  con  sua  recursos  de   prosperidad 
marcbitados,  bus  trabajadores  mas  que  decimados  por  ol  cjcrcito  levan- 
tado— cuando  ellos  declaran  que  no  se  reeaudara  un  peso  menos  para  las 
EscuelaB,  que  no  se  cerrara  ninguna  Escuela — ^debera  ser  California,  de 
todos  los  EstadoB,  la  que  sola  abandone  el  deber  de  educar  4  bus  ninos? 
Deber&n  gastarse  nuestros  recursos  inago tables  de  riqueza  mineral  en 
"  pies,"  y  el  intelecto  de  los  niiiOB  quedar  sin  desarrollarse?     Deberan 
ffastarse  millones  en  construir  el  Forro-Carril  del  Pacifico,  y  que  el  Estado 
lalte  de  colocar  los  solidos  cimientos  del  caracter  6  inteligencia  sohre  los 
cualcs  dcHcansa  la  permanente  prosperidad  do  la  generacion  quo  disfru- 
tara  los  beneficios  de  esa  ^ran  ruta  del  mundo  entero  ?    Beberemos  hacer 
toda  clase  de  sacrificios  de  hombres  y  de  dinero  para  sostener  la  Union 
para  una  generacion  impot^nte,  que  por  falta  do  educacion,  no  pueda 
apreciar  nuestros  sacrificios,  6  el  valor  do  la  berencia  que  les  legamos  ? 

La  verdadera  riqueza  del  Estado  no  eonsiste  en  ininas  de  plata,  ii  oro, 
6  cobre ;  ni  en  campos  productivos  y  valles  fi^rtiles;  sino  en  bus  hombres 
educados  ^  intelijentes  trabajadores  libros.  La  educacion  ba  enriquecido 
al  mundo  de  su  poder  vital.  La  intelijencia  que  ha  inventado  las  cente- 
naros  rndquinas  que  aborran  el  trabajo  en  cada  departamento  de  la  indus- 
tria,  ba  creado  una  riqueza  mayor  que  el  producto  total  de  la  Minas  de 
Mexico,  California  y  Australia  combinado.  Todas  estas  invenciones  fue- 
ron  una  vez  oscuras  id^as  en  la  imaginacion  de  los  hombres  educados — 
la  ignorencia  nunca  encontr(5  ninguna  de  ^Uas. 

^Cuantos  pies  del  Gould  y  Curry  serian  nccesarios  para  contrapesar  a 
la  nacion  el  valor  de  la  invencion  de  los  Monitores  y  Duques  blindados? 
Por  cuanto  oro  venderfa  la  nacion  la  invencion  de  los  cailones  de  Par- 
rott,  y  la  artillerla  que  esta  arrojando  fuego  Grriego  en  Charleston,  y  de- 
moliendo  los  restos  de  las  ruinas  de  Sumter  ?  Cuantos  pesos  vale  el  tele- 
grafo  el^trico?  Cuantas  cabezas  de  ganado,  y  caballos,  y  minas  de 
cobre  vale  la  invencion  de  las  maquinas  de  cocer  ?  Quo  infiucncia  es  tan 
poderosa  para  desarrollar  este  poder  creative  de  la  sociedad,  como  la  in- 
teligencia impartida  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas?  Yayase  a  la  oficina  de 
Patentes  y  examinese  cuantas  invenciones  vienen  de  la  tierra  de  las  Es- 
cuelas Comunales,  y  cuantos  de  los  Estados  que  ban  dejado  de  sostener- 
las. 

No  hacen  muchos  a£[os,  que  un  miembro  del  Parlamento  Britanico, 
presento  como  una  razon  contra  el  sistema  de  la  instruccion  nacional, 
'^  que  si  privasen  4  los  hacendados  del  trabajo  do  sus  hijos,  la  agricultura 
no  podria  continuarse  pues  no  habia  maquinaria  con  que  arrancar  la  ma- 
leza  de  la  tierra." 

La  polftica  de  New  England  ha  side  siempre  de  mandar  d  los  nifios  a 
la  Escuela,  y  que  la  ingeniosidad  "  Yankee  "  mvente  maquinas  ''  para  ar- 
rancar la  maleza  de  la  tierra." 

Ella  ha  **  salvado  "  bastante  con  la  invencion  de  ^^  maquinas,"  inventa- 
das  por  los  trabajadores  educados  en  bus  Escuelas,  para  pagar  por  todo 
el  costo  de  doble  el  valor  de  bus  Escuelas. 

Un  informe  de  Agricultura  dice : 

"  Lo  que  el  ^ais  ha  salvado  solo  en  mejoras  de  arados  durante  los  ^ti- 
mos  reinte  jr  ciBOO  afios,  h^  side  esUmado  en  no  xsienovb  de  diez  miUones 
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de  pesos  al  ailo  en  el  trabajo  do  earros,  y  un  millon  en  el  precio  de  ara- 
dos,  miontras  que  el  total  de  las  cosechas  se  cr^e  haber  aumentado  en 
mnchos  mi  Hones  do  fanegas." 

La  maquinaria  puesta  en  operacion  desde  mil  ocho  cientos  diez  y  seis, 
se  estima  scr  igual  al  trabajo,  de  quinieutos  millones  de  hombres. 

La  ignorancia  nunca  ha  inventado  una  maquina  para  ahorrar  el  trabajo 
ni  siquiera  de  un  solo  hombre. 

La  vida  de  la  nacion  no  depende  de  unos  cuantos  grandes  hombres,  ni 
de  unas  cuantas  mentes  brillantes,  sind  que  se  sostiene  con  los  hombres 
que  trabajan  eon  el  arado,  que  construyen  los  buques,  que  manejan  los 
molinos,  trabajan  en  los  talleres,  construyen  los  locomotivos  y  nidquinas 
de  vapor,  construyen  los  ferrocarriles,  caban  las  minas,  funden  los  ca- 
Siones',  manejan  los  buques  blindados  y  caRoneras,  cargan  el  fusil,  y  quienes 
se  baten  en  el  campo  de  batalla;  estos  constituyen  la  vida  y  fuerza  de  la 
nacion ;  y  es  con  esta  clase  de  hombres  que  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  ban 
hecho  y  continiian  haciendo  su  b(^nefica  obra.  La  nacion  nunca  sera  sal- 
vada  por  ningun  "hombre  grande";  el  hueso  y  nervio  de  los  hombi*eB 
trabajadores  e  inteligentes  tienen  que  trabajar  su  salvacion.  Los  errores 
de  los  hombres  de  Estado  pueden  trastornar  la  suerto  de  la  guerra ;  Ge- 
neral tras  de  General  puede  hacer  ver  su  incompentencia;  la  concentrada 
y  consolidada  inteligencia  de  los  hombres  trabajadores  y  hombres  do 
espada  al  fin  obtendran  la  victoria.  Cuando  la  bayoneta  ha  cumplido 
eon  su  obra,  la  urna  electoral  debe  protejer  la  libertad  ganada  en  el  campo 
de  batalla.  Cuando  cada  sufragio  represento  una  id^a,  y  caiga  electri- 
ficado  con  intelijencia  para  "  ejecutar  la  voluntad  de  un  hombre  libro," 
los  Estados  girar&n  armoniosamente  alrededor  del  centro  del  sol  de 
una  Union  consolidada;  ninguna  de  sus  estrellas  se  desviard  del  centro 
de  su  orbita  para  caer  en  el  caos  de  la  desunion,  6  en  la  oscuridad  come- 
taria  y  desolaeion  de  la  separacion. 


LAS  ESCTJELAS  Y  EL  ESTADO. 

El  objeto  principal  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas  es  educar  d  sus  discipulos 
para  que  scan  buenos  ciudadanos  do  la  comunidad,  el  Estado,  y  la  Na- 
cion. En  un  gobierno  dondo  todo  el  podor  emana  directamento  del 
pueblo,  y  donde  la  opinion  piibliea  forma  y  destruye  constituciones  segun 
su  antojo,  la  rclacion  vital  del  Estado  de  las  Escuelas  en  las  cuales  se 
educa  &  la  gran  mayoria  del  pueblo,  por  si  solo  debe  ser  patente.  Y 
donde  los  ciudadanos  salon  do  su  carrera  comun  para  administrar  las 
loyes,  es  igualmento  evidonto  que  no  solo  es  necesario  el  cultivo  inte- 
lectual,  pero  es  necesario  una  educacion  que  comuniquo  ose  alto  grado 
do  honor,  de  honradez,  y  de  integridad. 

El  derecho  del  sufragio  electivo  es  el  mas  alto  dehor  y  el  privilegio 
mas  querido  do  todo  ciudadano  Americano ;  sin  embargo,  quo  es  lo  que 
vale  a  menos  que  el  elector  so  encuentro  habilitado  para  decidir  por  si 
mismo  las  cuestiones  polltieas  sobre  las  cuales  ha  sido  llamado  para  sa- 
fragar  su  voto  ?  Si  no  pudiose  pensar  por  si  mismo,  lloga  a  ser  tan  siorvo 
del  gef©  de  algun  partido  politico  como  lo  fuo  **  Gurth,  nacido  osclavo  do 
Cedric  ©1  Sajon."    El  derecho  do  ©njuioiamionto  i^t  yoi^^^Q — ^^^  ^^'isw^^ 
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sino  una  mofa,  cuando  la  igDorancia  y  la  prevenoion  se^  sientan   en  el 
banco  del  jurado  ? 

Los  empl^os  de  condado,  demarcacion,  y  distrito,  todos  son  desem- 
pefiados  por  ciudadanos  ciscogidos  de  la  earrera  comun ;  podrdn  ser  bien 
admin istradas  las  leyes  por  hombros  sin  educacion  6  mal  educados  f  La 
riqucza  puede  trasmitirse  de  padre  a  hijo,  de  generacion  en  generacion; 
pero  el  cardcter,  inteligencia  y  morahdad,  tieQen  que  ser  nuoTamente 
enscnadas  a  cada  generacion. 

No  es  bastante  pues,  que  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  ensenen  a  I4er,  escribir, 
y  decifrar.  Tienen  una  mas  alta  y  noble  mislon.  La  educacion  implies 
desarroUo,  direccion,  disciplina,  represion  de  malas  tendencias,  como 
tambien  el  cultivo  de  las  buenas.  Las  Escuelas,  ademas  de  la  direccion 
intelectual,  debe  comunicar  habitos  de  obediencia  y  subordinacion  ;  debe 
inculcar  amor  de  patria,  amor  de  libertad,  y  patriotismo;  y  debe  tam- 
bien impartir  algun  conocimienio  del  Gobierno  de  Estado  y  Nacional,  y 
los  deberes,  derechos,  privilegios,  y  honores  de  un  ciudadano  Americano. 
"  El  hombre  que  no  sabe  I6er/*  dice  el  Presidente  Wayland,  *'  es  un  ser 
que  no  fue  previsto  por  la  Constitucion  Americana.  Acaso  puede  pre- 
v^er  la  cxistcncia  de  algun  ciudadano  que  no  pueda  basta  cierto  punto 
extender  y  comprender  sus  disposiciones  ?  Cuantos  electores  on  este 
Estado  anualmente  depositan  sus  votos  en  las  urnas  electorates,  y  nunea 
ban  leido  la  Constitucion  del  Estado?  Cuaqtos  ciudadanos  Americanos 
que  nunca  ban  leido  la  Constitucion  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  votan  cada 
cuatro  afiOB  para  Presidente? 

Existe  una  buena  razon  para  creer  que  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  faltan  de 
cumplir  con  su  deber  en  comunicar  ti  los  nifios  el  conocimiento  de  los  pri- 
meroH  principios  de  nuestro  Gobierno  y  los  deberes  de  buenos  ciudadanos. 
No  dejan  de  nabor  pocos  Maestros,  aun  juzgando  de  los  papeles  del  ex- 
4men,  que  tienen  una  muy  confusa  nocion  del  Gobierno  bajo  el  cual  viven. 
Las  lecciones  ensenadas  por  la  guerra  deberfa  ensefiar  a  las  Escuelas 
&  cumplir  con  su  deber  a  este  respecto. 

Las  siguientes  resoluciones  fueren  unanimenento  adoptadas  en  la  Con- 
vencion  Nacional  de  Maestros  celebrada  en  Chicago  el  dia  cinco  de  Agosto 
de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  tres  : 

"  PoR  cuANTO,  En  un  Gobierno  Domocratico,  donde  el  pueblo  necesaria- 
mente  es  el  soberano,  es  indispensable  para  la  prosporidad  y  perpetu- 
idad  de  tal  Gobierno  que  este  pueblo  soberano  comprenda  los  princi- 
pios  de  dicho  Gobierno ;   y  2)or   cuanto^  las  exigencias  del    tiempo 
demandan  la  mas  alta  intelijencia  y  pure  patriotismo ;   de  consi- 
guiente : 
"  Resuelto,  1.  Que  es  imperiosa  la  necesidad  de  enseiiar  la  Historia,  la 
Polltiea,  y  la  Constitucion  de  nuestro  Gobierno,  en  todas  nuestras  Escne- 
las  tan  luego  que  la  madurez  de  los  discipulos  se  encuentre  igual  a  la  ma- 
teria ; 

"  ResueUo^  2.  Que  esta  Asociacion  con  ahinco  encomienda  este  asunto  a 
la  atencion  de  los  Maestros,  Sindicos  y  Comisionados  de  toda  la  Nacion  ; 
*'  Resuelto,  3.  Que  no  debe  prostituirse  esta  enseiianza  y  meramente  in- 
culcarse  sentimientos  y  principios  de  partido.'* 

El  Hon.  B.  N.  Camp,  Superintendente  del  Estado  de  Connecticut,  sobre 
este  topico  dice : 

"  Hasta  aqui  se  ba  hecho  alusion  al  conocimiento  necesario  cuando  ae 
conaidera  solameDto  los  interesea  fvaicoa  d€i\«t  ftOQ\^^«>.^.   ^^^ci  ^\ \:k.Q\sAre 
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tieno  tambien  derechos  j  privilogios  en  relacion  con  enos  altos  intereses 
sociales,  politicos  y  religiosos,  por  los  cuales  tiene  coneccion  con  toda 
otra  persona  en  la  sociedad,  y  para  los  cuales  se  debe  preparar  su  educa- 
cion.  Estos  intereses  requieren  el  conocimiento  de  los  principios  del  go- 
bierno,  y  especialmente  el  de  nuestras  Constituciones  y  leyes  de  Estado 
y  Nacionales,  de  los  principios  generates  de  la  ciencia  politica  y  social, 
como  tambien  de  las  leyes  naturales  do  la  accion  y  coneccion  social. 

"  Nuestro  pais  ha  estado  dedicado  a  dirigir  el  gran  experimento  de 
la  aplicacion  de  la  teoria  dcm6crata  del  gobierno  a  un  gran  Estado,  y 
aunque  desde  entonces  solo  un  siglo  ba  pasado,  en  medio  de  una  prosperi- 
dad  sin  ejemplo,  la  misma  existencia  del  Gobierno  se  ba  puesto  a  una 
prueba  quizas  sin  parangoncn  la  historia  del  mundo.  Aunque  no  se 
tenga  ninguna  duda  respecto  al  resultado  final,  y  que  el  Gobierno  se  pre- 
sentard  despues  de  esta  prueba  mas  fuertc  en  su  puesto  y  mas  respetado 
en  el  extrangero,  no  obstante  pueden  preseniarse  cuestiones  en  el  fiituro 
que  demanden  un  profundo  pensamiento  y  una  accion  intelijente.  Estas 
no  son  meras  cuestiones  de  partidos  politicos,  sino  proposiciones  que  des- 
cansan  en  la  misma  existencia  de  este  Gobierno,  las  que  requieran  la  deci- 
sion practica  de  todo  ciudadano.  Ninguno  puede  dejar  de  observar,  que 
los  acontecimientos  del  Ultimo  afio  ban  demostrado  no  solo  la  necesidad 
de  una  educacion  universal  para  el  pais  libre,  sino  tambien  una  instrue- 
cion  mas  completa  de  la  ciencia  del  gobierno  y  de  la  teoria  y  prdctica  de 
la  moral  piiblica  y  particular." 


El  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  ex-Superintondente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica 
del  Estado  de  Illinois,  en  su  cuarto  informe  anual,  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  y 
sesenta  y  tres,  manifiesta  tan  elocuente  y  habilmente  la  necesidad  6im- 
portancia  de  semejante  instruccion  que  cito  sus  miras  por  extonso : 

"  Cual  es  pues  el  deber  de  nuestras  Escuelas  Piiblicas  on  este  asunto  ? 
I  Que  pueden  y  deben  bacer  para  remediar  la  fatal  y  esparcida  ignorancia 
popular  de  los  principios  fundamentalcs  de  nuestro  sistema^instituciones 
pollticas,  y  de  los  derechos  y  deberes  de  los  ciudadanos  ? 

"  Que  la  Constitucion  misma,  el  gran  cuerpo  orgilnico  de  nuestro  sis- 
tema  politico,  se  considere  un  libro  do  clase  y  que  diligentemente  sea 
estudiado  en  todas  nuestras  Escuelas  Normales  y  do  Alto  Grado,  y  en  los 
departamentos  mas  adelantados  de  todas  nuestras  Escuelas  graduadas. 
I  Acaso  esta  proposicion  de  hacer  que  nuestros  muchachos  mayores  estu- 
dien  la  ley  constitucional  excita  una  sonrisa  ?  Cual  es  la  razon  para  que 
osto  suceda.  Ser&porque  la  materia  es  consideradademasiadadificultosa 
para  la  mente  de  los  jovenes  estudiantes.  Si  se  propusiese  impartir  el 
conocimiento^de  la  ley  fundamental  quo  rivalizase  en  profundidad  y  difi- 
cultad  a  la  poseida  por  Marshall,  y  Story,  y  Webster,  ciertamente  quo  la 
objecion  seria  bien  fundada,  y  la  recomendacion  absurda.  Pero  si  so 
asume  que  las  ideas  elementarias  de  un  valor  incalculable  no  scan  de  este 
modo  impartidas — clara,  explicitamente,  y  con  eficacia — ideas  que  puedan 
tenor  la  misma  relacion  con  toda  la  ciencia  del  gobierno,  quo  las  adquisi 
clones  de  los  mismos  estudiantes  en  las  mismas  Escuelas  y  al  mismo 
tiempo,  que  en  gram^ica,  tiene  relacion  con  toda  la  ciencia  do  idiomas  ^ 
6  en  algebra  con  toda  la  ciencia  do  mat^maticas;  si  6sto  es  el  punto  de 
incredulidad,  se  cr^o  que  la  asuncion  es  enteramente  irrasonable  y  errada. 

"  El  sistema  del  gobierno  comprendido  en  la  Constitucion  es  simple, 
progresivo  y  armonioso.     Sus  axiomas,  postulados,  ai*gumentos,  y  su  Id- 
ffica  consiraiente,  estan  tan  claramento  definidft^  y  \a.\i  \\i\»^\^^^^  wws^^ 
las  de  cnaiesqaiera  otra  ciencia  de  \a  m\«Tci8k  q\»i^^.     K^m^^J^•^<^*^^^s^^^^^ 
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analisis,  sintosis,  tanto  como  la  filosofia  natural,  mental,  6  moral.  Cierta- 
mente  que  bus  principios  rudimontarios  son  mucho  mas  faciles  do  com- 
prenderso  qao  los  de  fas  ciencias  nombradas,  y  muchas  otras. 

"  Es  mas  dificultoso  definir  la  palabra  '  fiepiiblica,'  que  la  palabra  '  Pre- 
posicion;'  6  *  Constitucion/  que  *  Caso  ? ' 

*'  Podra  un  mucbacho  entender  esto :  *  Un  nombre  puede  indirecta- 
mente  modificarse  6  limitarse  por  otro  nombre,  en  eoneccion  con  ^l  por 
una  palabra  comunmente  colocada  antes  de  6\,y  por  tanto  se  llama  pre- 
posicion/  y  dejar^  de  comprenderse  esto :  *  Una  Eepiiblica  es  una  co- 
munidad  donde  el  pueblo  gobierna.' 

"  Es  el  intelecto  el  que  puede  comprender  esto :  *  Cuando  un  nombre 
es  usado  como  el  objeto  de  una  sentencia,  6  para  explicarla  6  describirla, 
denotando  la  misma  persona  6  cosa;  6  para  ii  mi  tar  la  enunciacion  deno- 
tando  la  misma  persona  6  cosa  como  el  objeto;  se  balla  en  caso  nomina- 
tivo,' —  demasiado  d6bil  para  comprender  esto :  La  Constitucion  es  la 
ley  fundamental  que  prescribe  la  manera  como  el  Gobierno  debe  ejecutar 
su  autoridad. 

^^  Sin  embargo  dos  de  estas  definiciones  son  tomadas  de  la  obra  de  an 
profundo  escritor  de  jurisprudencia,  y  las  otras  dos  de  un  tratado  demenr 
tario   muy  popular  sobre  la  Gramatica  Inglesa. 

^'  Es  acaso  el  estilo  de  la  Constitucion  menos  cautivador  que  el  de  la 
gramatica?  'Nosotros,  el  pueblo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  con  el  objeto 
de  formar  una  union  mas  perfecta,  establecer  justicia,  asegurar  la  tran- 
quilidad  domestica,  provdor  para  la  defenza  comun,  promover  el  bienestar 

feneral,  y  asegurar  para  nosotros  y  nucstra  posteridad  las  bendiciones 
e  la  libertad,  ordenamos  y  establecemos  esta  constitucion  para  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos  de  America/ 

"Asi  es  como  Ue  el  preambulo  del  gran  instrumento  de  mil  setecientos 
ochenta  y  siete,  el  que  algunos  suponen  ser  demasiado  seco  y  metafisico 
para  las  naturalezas  imaginarias  de  los  muchuchos  de  Escuelas. 

"  ^  Una  sentencia  complexa  es  la  que  contiene  proposicionos  desiguales. 
Las  preposiciones  6  clausulas  de  una  sentencia  complexa  se  unen  por 
medio  de  conjunciones  inferiores,  adverbios  conjuntivos,  pronombres  rela- 
tives, frases,  6  incorporacion,  como/ 

*'  *E1  malo  huye,  cuando  el  hombre  no  persigue/  '*  Asi  dice  un  parrafo 
en  un  libro  prominente  sobre  gramatica,  el  quo  es  considerado  muy  con- 
veniente  para  los  piipilos  que  aun  no  ban  llegado  a  sus  veinte. 

*^  Es  la  instruccion  contenida  en  la  Constitucion  tan  prdctica  vaiiosa 
como  la  que  se  da  en  los  institutes  de  gramdtica  ? 

"  La  Constitucion  dice :  *  No  se  conceder4  ningun  tltulo  de  noblesa 
por  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  ninguna  persona  ocupando  algun  empldo  de 
intcros  pecuniario  6  cargo  de  confianza  bajo  su  autoridad,  sin  el  consenti- 
miento  del  Congreso,  no  podrd  aceptar  ningun  regalo,  emSlumento,  em- 
pl6o,  6  titulo  de  ninguna  clase,  de  ningun  rey,  principe,  6  Estado  extran- 
gero/ 

^^  La  gramatica  dice :  Algunas  palabras  representan  id^as  principales ; 
otras  la  id^a  de  su  relacion.  La  union  6  relacion  de  palabras  debe  cor- 
responder  con  la  union  6  relacion  de  las  id^as  expresadas  —  de  aqui  re- 
sulta,  que  las  palabras  se  unen  inmediatamente,  6  por  medio  de  una  con- 
juncion/ 

"Ademas :  *  El  Congreso  no  decretara  ninguna  ley  respecto  al  estable- 

cimicnto  de  la  religion,  6  probibiendo  el  libre  culto  de  eila;  6  coartando 

la  libertad  de  la  palabra,  6  de  la  imprenta;  6  el  derecho  del  pueblo  de 

rounirse  paciGcameutej  y  por  medio  de  una  peticion  solicitar  del  Gobierno 

reparacion  do  agravioB.* 
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"Por  contra:  'El  doble  compacto  es  doB  solos  compactos  unidos;  ha- 
ciendo  un  compacto  con  cuatro  partes.  Hay  dos  especies ;  la  afirmativa 
y  negativa.  Del  doble  compacto  negativo,  la  primera  parte  principia  con 
par  tanto,  expre»tido  6  entendido;  la  segunda.  con  par  oporque;  la  tercera 
con pero,  teniendo  por  entendidopor  tanto ;  y  la  cuarta,  con  par  6 porque* 

"  Debe  concederse  que  estas  coraparaciones  son  oportunas;  Si  aparecen 
capricbosas,  6  quizas  ourlescas,  no  paeden  ser  mas  que  la  absurda  nocion 
quo  la  juveutud  quo  es  capaz  de  la  mas  formidable  tecnologia,  detalles 
riisticos,  y  tortuosas  sutilezas  del  Analisis  de  Grcbne,  y  Digosto  do  Co  well, 
es  incompetente  para  lucbar,  ^  lo  menos  con  la  misma  oportunidad  de 
buon  cxito,  con  las  sentencias  puras,  simples,  directas,  y  soberbias  de  la 
Constitucion  Americana.  Y  sin  embargo  las  primeras  son  tratados  sobre 
las  Escuelas  Comunalos.  preparados  con  madurez  por  hombres  practicos, 
y  considerados  de  ballarse  d  la  completa  altura  de  una  comun  nabilidad 
juvenil  mientras  que  las  liltimas,  con  sus  maravillosos  tesoros  de  sabiduria 
politica,  su  fuerza  sentenciosa,  y  bellcza,  cstan  excluidas. 

'*  Se  afirma  terminantementu,  despues  de  un  cuidadoso  estudio  de  la 
misma  Constitucion,  segun  la  experiencia  actual  de  su  uso  en  la  Escuela, 
y  de  las  observaciones  nechas  de  los  resultados  de  semejante  uso  por 
otros,  que  puede  adquirirse  una  clara  idea  de  los  aconteciraientos  histo- 
ricos  que  cnlminaron  en  la  celebrada  Conveneion  do  mil  setecientos 
ochcnta  y  siete,  y  del  tono,  espiritu,  y  sustancia  de  los  dos  grandes  ele- 
mentos  antagonistos  quo  caracterizaixSn  las  discusiones  de  ese  memorable 
cucrpo,  quo  una  vista  bien  presontada  y  armoniosa  de  la  sublime  fabrica 
de  la  lovorganica  y  ciencia  politica,  la  que  fue  el  glorioso  y  maduro  fruto 
de  las  aeliberaciones  de  aquellos  bombres  ilustres,  puede  ser  compren- 
dida  con  perfeccion — que  cada  linea  y  palabra  do  toao  el  instrumento,  y 
todas  sus  enmiendas,  articulo  por  articulo,  seccion  por  seccion,  y  punto 
por  punto,  puede  aprenderse  de  inemoria,  en  menos  tiempo  que  el  que  se 
requiero  para  con  perfeccion  comprender,  ya  sea  el  Analisis  de  Greene,  6 
Digesto  de  Cowell,  6  los  rudimontos  del  Latin,  6  los  rudimentos  del 
Griego,  6  fracciones  en  Aritmetica,  6  los  elementos  de  Algebra,  6  los  tres 
libros  de  Euclid. 

"  Y  cuantos  recursos  de  antit^ses  son  adecuados  para  describir  el  valor 
relativo  4  un  ciudadano  sencillo  y  priictico  que  posea  las  primeras  y  cuales- 
quiera  do  las  ultimas  adquisiciones  ? 

*'  Es  acaso  adquisicion  de  poco  valor  poder  analizar  una  sentencia,  resol- 
ver  los  elementos  do  que  se  compone,  determinar  las  relaciones  Idgicas  y 
gramaticales  y  dependencia  de  las  varias  partes,  y  aplicar  las  reglas  arbl- 
trarias  de  la  construccion  ?  Admitido.  ^  JPero  es  aoaso  de  menos  valor  la 
adquisicion  de  poder  analizar  el  vasto  y  complicado  mocanismo  del  go- 
biorno  civil,  resolver  sus  elementos  constituyentes,  determinar  las  armo- 
niosas  relaciones  de  las  partes  epmponentes,  fijar  la  esfera  dentro  del 
cual  sea  conveniente  actuar,  y  aplicar  al  todo  las  reglas  duraderas  de  la 
mutua  y  coordinada  responsabilidad  ?  Es  acaso  mas  importante  para  nn 
estudiante  Americano  saber  que  los  verbos  de  su  idioma  estan  divididos 
en  tres  clasos :  activo,  pasivo,  y  neutro ;  que  el  saber  que  el  Qobierno  de 
su  pais  esta  dividido  en  tres  grandes  departamentos :  legislativo,  judicial, 
y  ejecutivo  ?  6  comprender  las  respectivas  funciones  y  atribnciones  de 
cada  uno  del  primero,  que  cada  uno  del  ultimo  ? 

^'  Es  acaso  mejor  para  el  ciudadano  Americano  estar  preparadi  para 
conocer  que  la  preposicion  gobierna  el  caso  objetivo ;  que  el  conocer  que 
la  Constitucion  Federal,  y  las  leyes  de  los  Estados  Unidos  decretadas  de 
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conformidad  con  ^lla,  ser^  la  ley  enprema  de  la  tierra,  no  obstante  quelo 
contrario  se  dispnsiese  en  la  Constitucion  o  leyes  de  cualqaier  Estado  ? 

"  Verdadoramente,  que  el  estudiante  de  idiomas  puede  annnciar  el  ira- 
portante  hecbo  que  el  modo  indicativo  tiene  scis  tiempos,  a  saber :  pre- 
sente,  imperfecto,  perfecto,  pluscuamperfecto,  fiituro,  y  fiituro-perfecto^ 
pero  entonces.  el  estudiante  de  nuestra  ley  fundamental  tambien  puede 
demostrar  que  el  pueblo  de  los  Eutados  tlnidos,  al  establecer  la  Cons- 
titucion, tenia  en  mira  seis  distintos  objetos,  ik  saber :  '  Formar  una 
union  mas  perfecta,  establecer  justicia,  asegurar  la  tranquilidad  doroesti- 
ca,  prov^er  para  la  defenza  comun,  promover  el  bienestar  general  y  ase- 
gurar las  bendiciones  de  Hbertad  para  6II08  mismos  y  su  posteridad.' 

'^  "No  es  acaso  oportuno  el  tiempo  para  bautizar  de  nuevo  A  nuestros 
hijos  en  la  sabiduria  de  los  padres  ?  No  se  esta  dosrumbando  el  Gobiemo 
porque  entre  otras  razones,  el  pueblo  no  entiende,  y  de  consiguiente  no 
reverencia  con  amor  y  guarda  con  celo  nuestra  gloriosa  politica  naeion- 
al? 

"Asi  como  el  Cristiano  se  dirige  d  su  Biblia  en  buscn  de  luz  y  protec- 
cion  cuando  su  corazon  se  balla  apesadumbrado,  y  su  f^  eclipsada,  y  ro- 
deado  de  calamidades,  y  los  hormoses  cielos  cubiertos  de  oscnridad — del 
mismo  modo,  no  debe  volar  el  patriota  a  sus  Eserituras  do  sus  antepasa- 
dos,  su  Biblia  politica,  la  Constitucion,  cuando  sus  esperanzas  lo  abando- 
nan,  y  cuando  parece  quo  una  eminente  ruina  amenaza  d  su  patria  ?  Hay 
acaso  algun  otro  refugio,  alguna  luz  mas  clara,  6  algun  guia  mas  seguro? 
Debera  buscar  la  instruccion  en  la  prensa  politica  ?  Grande  como  es  su 
poder,  6  indispensable  su  agenda  en  modular  todas  las  fuerzas  de  la  civi- 
lizacion  moderna,  la  prensa  no  puede  facilitar  esa  completa  y  sistematica 
exposicion  de  nuestra  ley  y  politica  nacional  que  es  tan  necesaria  para 
nuestra  juventud.    Bsto  no  es  de  su  incumbencia  6  debor.    ^Debera  diri- 

firse  a  los  politicos  de  profesion  ?  Muy  pocos  de  el  los  tienen  la  requeri- 
a  sabiduria  y  candor — muy  pocos  de  ellos  aceptan  6  comprendon  esa 
bermosa  definicion  de  politicos  :  ^  El  arte  de  bacer  al  pueblo  feliz/ 

<*  En  medio  de  las  olas  y  de  la  oscuridad,  la  Constitucion  cleva  su  luz 
de  faro,  y  sonando  durante  la  nocbe  de  la  tempestad,  suena  las  voces  de 
Washington,  Franklin,  Livingston,  Madison,  Pinekney,  y  sus  asociados. 
Al  dogma  suicida  del  derecho  inherente  do  separacion,  su  terminante  y 
solemne  contestacion  es  :  *  No,  nunca.*  Hemos  ordenado  esta  Constitu- 
cion con  el  objeto  de  *  formar  una  Union  mas  per/ecta.* 

"  Acaso  la  doctrina  do  los  *  Derechos  de  Estados '  amenazan  la  prero- 
^ativa  Federal  ?  La  voz  de  la  autoridad  de  los  padres  otra  vez  respon- 
Sen  :  *  Los  poderes  que  no  fueron  delegados  a  los  Estados  Unidos  por  la 
Constitucion,  ni  prohibidos  por  ella  a  los  Estados,  son  reservados  retpectivor 
meiite  a  los  Estados^  d  al  pueblo/ 

"  Acaso  alguno  procura  disminuir  ^1  crimen  de  Davis,  y  sus  colegas 
conspiradores,  y  designarlo  con  un  nombre  mas  suave  que  el  de  traicion  f 
Fuerte  y  alto  resuena  contra  la  voz  decisiva  de  Washington  y  sus  cole- 
gas  :  ^La  traicion  contra  los  Estados  Unidos  consistira  en  levantar  que- 
BRA  contra  ^llos.'  Le  estan  baciendo  guerra  al  Gobierno?  Entonces 
Washington  los  declara  traidores. 

"  No  se  haya  en  peligro  la  libertad  personal  6  la  propiedad  particnlar 
del  ciudadano  cuando  se  abusa  del  auto  de  allanamiento  y  embargo  ?  "La 
infinidad  de  atrocidades  cometidas  bajo  pretexto  de  la  licencia  coneedida 
&  los  ministros  de  la  ley  por  los  Autos  Generales  de  la  historia  Inglesa, 
estan  perentoriamente  prohibidos  por  nuestra  ley  org&nica.  Su  lengnaje 
es  como  sigue :  *  El  derecho  del  pueblo  de  estar  asegurados  en  sus  perso- 
uas,  casaBj  papelea,  y  efectos,  contra  a\\aiiaTCL\e\ilo^^  «tftfe^T^c>^\\K^TQ^\<is^ 
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no  serd  violadoy  j  no  se  espedira  ningan  auto  semejante  sind  en  virtad  de 
causa  probable,  sostenida  por  el  juramento  6  afirmacion,  y  partieular- 
mente  describiendo  el  lugar  qae  deba  allanarse,  y  las  personas  6  cosas 
que  deban  ambargarse.' 

^*  Se  queja  el  pueblo  de  injuBticia  y  parcialidad  en  el  enjuiciamiento  de 
procesos  criminales  ?  Otra  vez  la  Constitaeion  expresa  su  clara  y  enfi- 
tica  restriccion :  '  £n  todos  lo8  procesos  criminales,  el  acusado  gozar& 
del  derecho  de  ser  juzgado  pdblica  y  prontamente  por  un  jurado  impar- 
cial  del  Esjtado  y  distrito  donde  el  crimen  haya  sido  cometido,  y  se  le  in- 
formar&  la  nataraleza  y  caasa  de  la  acusacion,  sera  confrontado  con  los 
testigos  en  su  contra,  tendra  derecho  &  que  se  le  espida  autos  apremian- 
tes  para  obtener  testigos  en  su  favor,  y  tendr^  la  ayuda  de  abogado 
para  su  defensa.' 

*^  Y  de  este  modo  podemos  seguir,  paso  &  paso,  por  todo  el  instrumento, 
y  hasta  el  fin  se  aumentara  nuestra  admiracion  de  su  maravillosa  sabidu- 
ria,  clara  comprension,  y  adaptacion  para  todas  las  circunstancias  y  con- 
tingencia  del  Gobierno  tanto  en  el  pais  como  en  el  extrangero,  y  tanto  en 
paz  como  en  guerra. 

^^  Construye  un  impregnable  balnarte  contra  las  presuntuosas  usurpa- 
clones  tanto  del  poder  Federal  como  del  Estado;  esparce  el  amparo  de 
su  afecto  y  proteccion  alrededor  de  la  vida  y  propiedad  del  mas  humilde 
ciudadano  leal;  mientras  que  su  poderoso  brazo  estd  templado  con 
fierro  para  derrocar  &  sus  enemigos  tanto  nacionales  como  eztrangeros; 
su  cuidado  es  tan  sdlicito  como  su  ternura  paternal,  como  su  presencia 
es  en  todas  partes  y  su  poder  irresistible.  Abora  salva  al  nifio  de  las 
garras  del  d^spota  y  suavemente  lo  restaura  al  corazon  de  la  madre ; 
asalta  una  fortaleza  6  echa  A  pique  una  escuadra  con  su  invencible  arti- 
Ueria.  Besde  el  preambulo  nasta  la  ley  de  derechos,  es  el  gran  expo- 
nente  y  salvaguardia  de  la  libertad  constitucional,  el  mas  subnme  conso- 
lidario  de  la  sabidurla  politica  que  el  mundo  jamas  ha  visto. 

^^  Y  especialmente  ahora,  cuando  las  siempre  vivas  luces  de  la  Eeptibli- 
ca  estan  en  peligro  de  ser  extinguidas  por  la  furia  de  la  tempestad,  y  el 
buque  politico  cargado  con  nuestras  osperanzas  y  las  de  nuestra  posteridad 
es  arrojado  en  la  oscuridad  sobre  las  rocas,  tiene  qne  recurrir  para  ins- 
truccion  &  la  carta  del  oceano  politico  trazado  por  los  padres.  La  Cons- 
titution es  la  ^*  verdadera  ancora ''  de  salvacion  en  esta  tempestad — aun 
abora  nos  puede  salvar — es  suficiente  fuerte  y  suficiente  grande  aun  para 
esta  emergencia — pongamos  toda  nuestra  confianza  en  ella,  y  resolva- 
monos  d  jamas  abandonar  el  buque,  Es  solo  de  este  modo  que  nuestro  pue- 
blo pueda  tener  una  norma  infalible  para  juzgar  de  las  m^didas  piiblicas, 
y  determinar  su  deber  como  ciudadanos.  Sin  esto  continuamente  seran 
arrojados  por  cualquier  viento  de  la  doctrina  politica,  prezadelas  teorias 
mas  estrafal arias  y  las  demagogas  mas  abandonadas.  Para  salvar  &  un 
Gobierno  popular,  el  pueblo  tiene  que  comprenderlo ;  de  ningun  otro 
modo  pueden  con  certeza  usar  de  toda  su  fuerza  para  sostener  el  derecho 
y  oponerse  al  mal.  Que  se  ensefien  estas  cosas  en  nuestras  Escuelas 
Wblicas. 

**  Estas  miras  estan  basadas  en  el  asumido  hecho  de  la  sorprendente 
ignorancia  de  las  masas  de  nuestros  ciudadanos  respeoto  al  Gobierno  baio 
el  cual  viven.  Es  la  asuncion  desafiada  ?  Se  alega  acaso  La  cuestion  ae 
un  hecho  ?  El  criterio  es  prdctico  y  facilmente  aplicado.  Que  se  hagan 
las  preguntas  siguientes :  i  Que  tres  formas  de  gobierno  existian  entre 
las  trece  colonias  originales  antes  de  la  Bevolucion  f  Definase  cada  una 
de  esas  tres  formas  de  gobierno.  Cual  de  las  coloiivab^  ^^  ^\!kR«'QNx^^3K^ 
b^o  un  Gobierno  Beal  6  Provincial  1    OuiLo^  ^^  fii^w^  \«^iYWl^»^^^^w^:^'^ 
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Propiotario  ?  Caales  d©  ellas  tenian  Cartas  Constitucionales  de  C^obie^ 
no  ?  Porque  tres  distintas  formas  de  Gobierno  ban  pasado  los  Estado8 
Unidos  ?  Cuando  principio  j  finalizo  cada  una  de  estas  formas  ?  Caal 
es  la  historia  de  los  Artfculos  de  la  Confederaeion  ?  Que  fue  lo  que  in- 
dujo  a  abandonar  la  forma  de  Gobierno  Confoderado,  y  la  adopcion  del 
Constitucional  ?  Que  Estado  fueron  representados  en  la  Convencion 
Const! tucional  */  Quien  fue  elegido  Presidente  ?  Quienes  fueron  los  dele- 
gados  f  Ouando  principio  a  regir  la  actual  Constitucion,  esto  es,  cnaoto 
tiempo  bace  que  existe  la  presente  forma  de  Gobierno  f  Analisese  la  ley 
fundamental.  Manifiestese  los  principios  sobre  los  cuales  est4  fundado  el 
gobierno— los  derechos  pollticos  6  individuales  de  los  ciudadanos — j  la 
manera  en  que  estan  organizados,  distribuidos  j  administrados  los  po- 
deres  soberanos.  Estos  puntos  son  pocos,  j  estrictamente  elementarios, 
sin  embargo,  cuantos  de  nuestros  ciudadanos  pueden  contestar  &  ellos? 
Lo  podrAn  hacer  ciento  de  los  ineducados?  Lo  podr^  bacer  nno  de  cada 
diez  de  los  muchacbos  de  las  elases  adelantadas  de  nuestras  Escuelas  de 
Alto  Grado  ?  Podrdn  contestarlas  (odon  los  graduados  de  nuestros  Co- 
legios,  Seminarios,  y  Universidades  ? 

"  Suplementario  a  la  teorfa  y  reduccion  de  nuestro  sistema  politico 
segun  descripto  en  ley  orgdnica,  que  a  nuestros  hijos  les  sea  irabuido 
aquella  id^a  exaltada  de  los  eleraentos  y  obligaciones  de  la  eiudadania 
que  lo  erfa.  Que  se  les  enseUe  4  nuestros  bijos  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas 
que  tienen  deberes  que  desempefiar  como  tambien  derechos  que  gozar. 
Ilnsefieseles  que  la  libertad  no  es  una  licencia  de  la  que  pueden  dispo- 
ner  A  su  antojo.  Nunca  bubo  en  la  mente  de  la  juventud  Americana 
una  id^a  tan  comun^y  al  niismo  tiempo  tan  radical  y  totaltamente  errada 
como  6sta.  Ninguna  definicion  de  la  palabra  puede  ser  mas  aproxiraada 
&  la  verdad.  Bios  nunca  bijo  semejante  libertad.  Y  el  muchacbo  de 
Escuela  que  no  tiene  ninguna  otra  concepcion  de  611a,  sin  embargo  tieoe 
que  principiar  el  alfaboto  de  la  eiudadania  Americana. 

"  Nosotros  de  esta  generacion  no  vivirenos  lo  suficiente  para  ver  el 
ftnto  de  nuestros  trabajos  y  esperanzas ;  pero  deberaos  sembrar  para  que 
nuestros  bijos  cosecben,  El  que  no  tiene  corazon  para  plantar  el  arbol 
del  bien,  porque  nunca  podrA  sentarse  debajo  de  su  foliage  hospitalario— 
el  que  no  encuentra  recompensa  por  su  trabajo  con  la  id^a  de  que  sus 
bijos  y  nietos  serdn  bencficiados  por  ello,  no  es  igual  k  las  demandas  de 
los  tiempos  como  estos.  Principiemos  ahora  la  buena  obra ;  ensefiemos 
A  nuestros  bijos,  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas,  agregar  a  la  obedieneia  la  rec- 
titud ;  &  la  rectitud,  un  conocimiento  de  la  ley  organica ;  de  la  verda- 
dera  naturaleza  de  la  libertad  6  igualdad,  y  de  la  trascendente  impor- 
tancia  y  solemne  deber  de  elevar  a  todas  las  masas  del  pueblo  A  un  grado 
de  propiedad  respecto  &  los  deberes  de  ciudadano. 

*^Los  cuatro  afios  pasados  ban  estado  llenos  de  acontecimientos. 
Cuando  principio  a  desempefiar  este  cargo  en  Enero  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
cincuenta  y  nueve,  nosotros  eramos  un  pueblo  unido,  poderoso  y  prds- 
pero ;  cuando  lo  dejo,  en  Enero  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres,  nos 
encontramos  en  el  fiero  crisol  de  la  guerra  y  conmocion,  si  no  estamos 
ya  en  las  congojas  de  la  disoluciou  nacional.  Parece  algunas  veces  como 
un  suefio  horrible,  del  cual  seguramente  despertaremos  para  encontrarlo 
todo  como  estaba  antes — un  pais,  una  bandera,  un  destine.  Todavia 
tengo  f§  en  Dios,  en  el  patriotismo  de  nuestro  pueblo,  y  en  la  justicia  de 
nuestra  causa.  Pero  cualquiera  que  sea  el  future,  no  podemos  descuidar 
6  deferir  los  sagrados  deberes  que  nos  deberaos  A  nosotros  mismos  y  4 
nuestros  hijos ;  nuestras  obligaciones  solemnes  en  este  respectp  no  estan 
dlaminaidas  aino  aumentadas,  k  cauaa  de  \o%  -^^Yv^o^  ^  o^^s^mdAA  ^^  <^i^ 
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se  haya  rodeada  la  nacion.  Si  la  seguridad  de  noa  edacacion  virtaosa  eg 
esencial  durante  la  paz,  lo  es  todavia  mas  en  medio  de  las  incidentes 
tendencias  peligrosas  al  estado  de  guerra. 

^'  Yo  amo  la  comunidad  de  Illinos.  Habiendo  llegado  ^  sns  playas  du- 
rante mi  ninez,  todos  los  afios  de  mi  juventud,  edad  viril,  y  madurez  es- 
tan  asoeiados  con  su  historia  y  progreHO.  Sus  recnrsos  sorprendontes 
estonees  se  hallaban  sin  descubrirse;  su  gran  carrera  estaba  just^mente 
principiando.  Durante  treinta  aiLos  he  observado  su  aumento,  simpa- 
tizado  en  sus  luehas  y  regocijadome  en  su  prosperidad.  Hoy  dia  es  el 
cuarto  Estado  de  la  union  en  poblacion,  y  con  orgullo  perdonable,  di- 
gase  que  es  el  primer  'Estado  por  la  Union,  en  el  numero  relativo,  si  no 
es  en  los  heroicos  hechos  de  sus  ciudadanos  soldados.  Que  nunca  alum- 
bre  el  dia  cuando  alguno  se  sonroje  de  decir  que  es  Illinoisan.  Ansio  por 
ver  4  este  gran  Estado  distinguirse  por  la  inteligencia,  intesridad,  y 
honor  de  su  pueblo,  como  lo  es  en  los  elementos  de  material  riqueza  y 
grandeza;  que  se  prepare  para  ei  enaltecido  destino  que  Dios  y  la  Natu- 
raleza  ba  colocado  dentro  de  su  seno." 


ESCUELAS  PUBLIQAS  Y  PATEIOTISMO. 

Un  distinguido  robelde  nohace  mucho  que  con  desprecio  dijo.  "El 
gran  Ejercito  del  Norte  es  el  fruto  legitime  de  las  Escuelas  Fiiblicas." 
El  habld  la  verdad,  y  con  ignal  verdad  podemos  decir  que  la  traicion, 
rebelion,  y  anarquia  son  las  manzanas  de  Sodom,  que  maduran  en  los 
Estados  donde  las  Escuelas  Libres  no  pueden  enrraizar. 

Tres  anos  pasados,  tan  politlcamente  demoralizada  estaba  la  Nacion, 
que  parecia  como  si  el  patriotismo  hubiese  sido  enterrado  en  las  sepul- 
turas  de  los  padres  de  la  E^publica ;  pero  solo  se  babia  ocultado,  y  los 
acontecimientos  de  la  guerra  ban  probado  que  las  Escuelas  habian  estado 
silenciosamente  educando  ai  pueblo  &  una  inteligento  eomprension  del 
valor  de  libertad  constitucional  y  un  profundo  amor  a  la  patria. 

Los  Maestros  de  las  Escuelas  Fiiblicas,  en  general,  no  ban  sido  menos 
en  patriotismo  4  la  Union.  Las  varias  Escuelas  Normales  ban  mandado 
sus  completos  contingentes  a  la  guerra.  Illinois  no  ha  mandado  menos 
de  tres  mil  Maestros  al  ejercito.  En  un  condado  no  quedd  un  solo 
Maestro  soltero.  Ohio  ha  mandado  cinco  mil  Maestros  at  ejercito,  <5  la 
mitad  de  los  jovenes  que  estaban  enseSando  al  estallar  la  rebelion. 

El  Superintendente  del  Estado  dice :  "  Segun  estov  informado,  nin- 
guno  de  nuestros  cinco  mil  Maestro^  soldados  ban  deshorrado  su  nueva 
vocacion.  En  el  campo,  en  la  marcha,  y  en  la  bora  de  la  batalla,  ban 
sido  verdaderos  a  su  pais ;  tan  pacientes,  tan  sufridores,  y  tan  bravos 
como  los  mejoras  de  todas  nuestras  tropas.  Ohio  con  razon  debe  estar 
or^uilosa  de  estos  sus  hijos." 

Nueva  York  no  ha  mandado  menos  de  tres  mil  de  sus  Maestros  de  las 
salas  de  Escuelas  al  campo  de  batalla.  El  numero  mandado  de  otros 
Estados  aun  no  se  ha  informado ;  mas  todos  los  informes  prueban  su 
verdadero  patriotismo. 

California  se  balla  tan  retirada  de  la  escena  del  conflicto,  que  pocos  de 
sus  Maestros  ban  en  trade  al  ejercito.  Los  antiguos  cuerpos  de  los  Maes- 
tros de  San  Francisco  estan  representados  por  el  Capitan  J.  C.  Morrill, 
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quien  es  tan  popular  entre  los  ^'  muchacbos"  de  su  mando  como  lo  en 
eotre  los  muchacnos  de  la  Escuela  de  Spring  Valley. 

Los  hombres  que  fueron  instruidos  cuando  muchachos  en  lasEBCuelis 
Piiblicas  son  los  bombres  que  forman  las  filas  del  ej^rcito,  quienes  cargan 
los  fusiles,  caban  los  fosos,  j  aticnden  A  la  pelea.  Los  iDformes  de  Us 
Escuelas  de  otros  Estados  ostan  llenos  de  reconoeiraientos  de  este  becho, 
y  no  puedo  menos  que  citar  unos  euantos  extractos  4  este  rospecto. 

El  mforme  de  Massacbusetts  dice  : 

^^Las  Escuelas  Corounales  de  los  Estados  Libres  estan  actnalmente 
peleando  las  batallas  de  la  Union  y  triunfaran  sobre  la  rebelion.  Nuestros 
ej^rcitos  de  la  Union  son  fuertes  en  intelijencia  derivada  de  las  Escuelas. 
La  mente  educada  hacea  los  bombres  mejores  soldados,  como  tambien  los 
bace  mejores  para  eualquiera  otra  obra.  Los  hombres  edaeados  pelean 
mejor  que  otros  hombres  porque  ponen  el  pensamento  en  la  guemu 
Luego  es  verdad  que  las  bayonetas  piensan.  Los  soldados  voluntarios 
que  entraron  al  servieio  de  mil  de  los  valles  del  Norte,  de  los  cerros  de 
New  Hampshire  y  Vermont,  de  las  colinas  de  Illinois,  de  las  plaj^as  de 
Maine  y  Massachusetts,  de  los  talleres  de  maquinas  y  f&bricas,  de  las 
grandes  haciendas  de  Nueva  York  y  Pennsylvania  y  Ohio— vinierdn  por- 
que viercSn  y  sintieron  la  importancia  de  la  bora.  Este  *  levantamiento  de 
un  gran  pueblo'  fue  la  obra  de  nuestras  Escuelas  Comunales.  Solo  una 
Nacion  corapletamente  educada  como  la  nuestra,  puede  de  esa  manera 
extemporizar  cjercitos  y  escuadras.  y  en  unos  euantos  meses  cambiar 
todos  sus  habitos  para  acomodarse  a  las  exigencias  de  la  ocasion.  La 
Europa  nos  mira  con  admiracion,  sin  poder  comprender  como  ana  NTacion 
sin  conocimientos  militares  como  la  nuestra,  puede  en  una  dia  levantarse 
armada  para  una  de  las  mayores  luchas  que  el  mundo  jamas  baya  visto. 
Ella  no  puede  ontender  como  un  pueblo  no  acostumbrado  a  nin^una  suje- 
cion  excepto  su  propia  voluntad,  puede  de  repente  someterse  a  los  actos 
mas  arbitrarios  del  Gobierno,  y  entregar  todas  las  garantias  de  libertad. 
Ella  estd  asombrada  de  ver  a  un  pueblo  no  acustumbrado  a  contribuciones 
elamar  porque  sean  impuestas.  Mientras  que  611a  dogmaticamente  esta 
declarando  nuestra  Union  en  su  fin,  ella  la  v6  que  se  levanta  mas  fuerte 
que  nunca." 

El  informe  de  la  Escuela  de  Boston  dice : 

"Nuestras  Escuelas  fueron  fundadas  en  la  pobreza  y  adversidad,  ysoB- 
tenidas  durante  las  guerras  y  rovoluciones.  Ellas  se  ban  puesto  en  nues- 
tro  poder  como  un  cargo  sagrado.  Nosotros  no  nos  separamos  de  los 
principios  de  los  fundadores  de  estas  institucioncs  cuando  animamos  el 
sacrificio  personal,  generosidad,  e  ideas  pensadoras  por  el  bienestar  de 
otros.  Ni  tampoco  nos  desviamos  de  la  prosecucion  de  los  grandes  obje- 
tos  de  la  educacion  publica  cuando  no  satisfechos  con  ensefiar  hecbos 
litiles,  cultivar  la  mcmoria,  y  desarroUar  las  facultades  intelectuales,  no- 
sotros acariciamos  las  virtudes  de  lealtad  y  patriotismo,  fomentamos  el 
ciiltivo  de  los  mejores  sentimientos  del  corazon,  y  procuramos  instmir 
hdbitos  de  obediencia,  verdad,  y  honradez  a  los  ciudadanos  de  la  Comn- 
nidad/* 

El  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Superintcndente  del  Estado,  dice: 

"  He  encontrado  que  los  Maestres  y  pdpilos  de  algunas  Escuelas  faer- 
temente  interasados  en  responder  a  los  pcdidoa  de  loa  campos  de  batalla 
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J  Hospitalcs  para  asistir  al  enfermo  y  al  herido.  Muchas  machachitas 
de  Escuolas  nan  tornado  sii  primera  leccion  en  el  amor  y  servicio  de  su 
patria,  mientras  quo  hacian  bendas  6  hilas  para  log  soldados  heridos ; 
quizas  demarrando  grandes  lagrimas  entre  las  madejas,  cuando  pensaba 
en  el  hermano  6  vecino  en  el  oj^rcito  quienes  pudieran  necesitarel  mlsmo 
servicio  que  estaba  haciendo. 

''  En  otras  Escuelas  los  pupilos  ban  estado  recibiendo  leciones  en  geo- 
grafia,  bistoria,  junta  eon  patriotismo ;  mientras  que  ban  trazado  la 
marcba  de  nuestros  ej^rcitos,  y  marcado  con  gran  interes  cada  noble 
golpe  por  Dios  y  su  patria,  6  ban  empalidecido  de  indignacion  al  recibir 
alguna  noticia  de  derrota  cobarde  y  traicionera.  Las  salas  de  las  Escue- 
las de  nuestra  tierras  no  pueden  boy  ser  mejor  empleadasque  en  enseflar 
todo  lo  que  sea  posible  de  la  geografia  6  bistoria  de  esta  terrible  contien- 
da.  Que  las  cronicas  dc  las  guerra  que  cada  dia  se  escriben  sean  im- 
presas  para  siompre  en  sus  memorias. 

''  En  mucbas  de  nuestras  Escuelas  primarias  y  de  alto  grado,  be  sido 
saludado  con  cantos  patrioticos;  tales  como  *Mi  pais  es  tuyo/  *La  Ban- 
dera Estrellada/  '  El  Rojo,  Blanco,  y  Azul/  la  *  Libertad  6  la  Muerte/  de 
la  antigua  '  Marseillaise/  y  otros  de  igual  espirisu,  vertidos  de  corazones 
y  voces  ardientes  de  los  nobles  sentimientos  que  expresaban.  El  influjo 
de  estos  cantos  de  libertad,  segun  los  cantan  nuestra  patriota  juventud, 
en  la  Escuela  6  en  cualquiera  otra  parte,  y  baclendose  familiares  a  los 
oidos  y  corazones  nel  pueblo,  son  proverbialmente  mas  poderosos  que  las 
leyes  y  Constituciones — y  que  las  mas  claras  deducciones  y  frias  expre- 
clones  de  la  filosofia  polltica.  Nl  aun  la  oratoria  popular  por  muy  apa- 
sionada  que  sea,  puede  despertar  el  fuego  del  patriotismo  en  una  asam- 
blea  como  *  La  Querida  Antigua  Bandera,'  y  la  *  La  Tierra  del  Libre.' 
Eecomiendo  que  se  fomente  el  canto  en  todas  nuestras  Escuelas,  no  sola- 
mente  por  su  influjo  general,  sino  por  su  especial  podeir  &  este  respecto. 

'^  Existe  otro  ejercicio  incidental  para  la  sala  de  la  Escuela  estrecba- 
mente  aliado  4  este.  Me  refiero  a  la  lectura,  6  sea  el  estudio  de  la  litera- 
tura  de  la  libertad ;  no  solo  de  nuestro  pais,  sino  la  de  todas  las  naciones 
que  aman  la  libertad.  La  oratoria,  la  narracion,  y  la  poesla,  que  ban 
sido  inspiradas  del  amor  de  la  libertad,  en  toda  la  bistoria  de  sus  lucbas 
contra  la  opresion,  constituye  el  mas  interesante  capitulo  de  la  literatura 
del  mundo.  Si  nuestros  jovenes  en  las  Escuelas  no  fnesen  llevados  mas 
atras  que  a  los  tiempos  que  precedierdn  a  la  Revoluciou,  para  estudiar 
los  discursos  que  virtieron  las  cabezas  y  corazones  de  Fisber  Ames  y 
Patrick  Henry,  y  los  Adamses,  y  los  acontecimientos  que  so  siguieron,  se- 
ri4  una  instruccion  la  mas  apropiada  y  de  un  valor  incidental  para  la  pre- 
sente  epoca.  Que  tambien  agreguen  del  mismo  modo  los  discursos  de 
Webster  al  fundarsc  y  completarse  el  Monumento  de  *  Bunker  Hill,'  y  la 
alocucion  de  Everett  en  el  Aniversario  del  Desembarque  de  los  Peregri- 
nos.  Que  tambien  se  bagan  familiares  con  los  cantos  de  libertad  que 
ban  expresado  nuestros  mas  rcientes  poetas,  Bryant,  Lonfellow,  y  Wbit- 
tier.  Lllos  cultivaran  deutro  de  ellos  mismos  un  amor  por  la  verdad  y 
belleza,  libertad  y  patriotismo  juntos;  cuyo  influjo  sera  sentido  en  su 
todo  despues  de  la  vida,  como  ciudadanos  de  la  Gran  R^publica." 

La  ley  que  requiere  que  los  Maestros  tomen  el  juramento  de  lealtad 
tambien  les  requiere  ^'  enseflar  a  los  que  estan  &  su  cargo  a  amar,  reve- 
renciar  y  sostener  la  Constitucion  y  Gobierno  de  los  Estados  Unidos." 
Hay  todavia  unas  pocas  Escuelas  en  el  Estado  donde  los  Maestros  ape- 
nas  se  atreven  a  proniinciar  la  palabra  patriotismo ;  unos  cuantos  dond^ 
los  nacionales  cantos  patrioticos  son  "  coutrabtJi^o  •"  \jL\!kSi^^\\»»Jv»^  ^wAa 
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el  influjo  del  Maestro  es  todo  menos  patriotico.  Pero  el  espiritu  de  la 
gran  mayoria  de  Iob  Maestros  del  Estado  esta  bien  expresado  en  las  si- 
gaienteB  resolucioDes  unanimemeDte  adoptadas  por  el  Instituto  del  E§- 
tado  en  Mayo  liltimo : 

"  Resueho,  Que  nosotros  Maestros  en  las  Eseueltis  Publieas  de  este  Es- 
tado,  consideramoB  como  un  deber  sagrado  y  una  obra  bien  ideada,  el 
ineulcar  en  las  mentes  y  corazones  de  la  juventud  un  eterno  amor  per  bu 
patria,  y  una  constante  devocion  A  nuestro  pabellon  Nacional. 

"  Resueho,  Que  los  Maestros  de  nuestro  pais  que  estan  batallando  por 
la  unidad  y  perpetuidad  do  nuestro  Gobierno  Nacional,  son  merecedores 
de  todo  honor,  y  que  les  doseamos  toda  clase  de  buen  6xito  en  la  obra  de 
derroear  la  rebelion  que  esta  opuesta  a  la  causa  de  la  educacion  popular 
y  el  espiritu  de  la  moderna  civilizacion. 

"  Remelto^  Que  en  el  ultimo  dia  de  Escuela  que  precede  al  Veinte  y 
Dob  de  Febrero,  y  tambicn  en  el  Cuatro  de  Julio,  leeremoa  anaalmente 
en  nuestras  Escuelas,  el  *Adios  de  Washington,'  y  la  Doclaracion  de  In- 
dependcncia. 

Los  nifloB  en  las  Escuelas  P\\blicas  de  San  Francisco  ban  dado  k  so 
patriotismo  una  direccion  practica  contribuyendo  en  gran  escala  al  Fondo 
de  Sanidad  Un  noble  muchacbito  de  la  Escuela  del  Eincon  eolamente 
de  sicte  afios  de  edad,  llevo  a  su  Maestro  su  cajita  do  lata  '^  Banca  de 
Aborros"  la  cual  contenia  siete  pesos,  bus  pequenas  ahorros  de  varios 
afios,  diciendo.  "  Cuando  despcrt^  esta  manana  pens^  que  dar£a  esto 
para  los  soldados  enferinos  y  beridos."  Esta  ya  rhuerto,  poro  centenares. 
de  mucbachoB  y  mucbacbas  se  acordaran,  cuando  bayan  llegado  k  ser 
hombres  y  mugeres,  y  cuando  la  guerra  sea  solo  un  objeto  de  historia 
y  tradicion,  del  personal  sacrificio  de  patriotismo  de  este  muchaehito  en 
las  Escuelas  Pilblicas.  Pero,  mientras  que  el  espiritu  de  las  Escuelas  es 
inequivoeadamente  leal,  existe  muy  pequeilo  esfuerzo  sist^matico  para 
directamente  ineulcar  un  devoto  y  patriotico  amor  de  patria,  el  coal, 
despues  de  la  adoracion  del  Gran  Padre  de  todos  nosotros,  es  el  mas  pro- 
fundo  y  la  mas  grande  emocion  del  corazon  humano. 

En  la  mayor  parte  de  nuestras  Escuelas  Publieas,  el  estudio  de  la  his- 
toria de  nuestro  propio  pais  esta  entoramente  descuidado. 

Algunos  Maestros  y  Sindicos,  que  cr^en  que  la  Educacion  e8t4  conte- 
nida  en  las  cubiertas  del  libro  6  aritmetiea,  y  que  miran  con  mas  deleite 
las  figuras  de  Algebra  en  el  pizarron  que  las  estrellas  de  nuestra  bandera 
nacional,  consideran  p^rdida  de  tiempo  el  estudiar  la  historia;  y  otros  no 
eonociendo  nada  de  ella,  estan  contentos  de  dejar  a  sus  piipilos  en  el  mis- 
mo  estado.  El  numero  de  muchachos  y  mucbacbas  de  mas  de  quince 
a£Los  de  edad,  que  saben  tan  poco  de  la  historia  de  su  pais  natal  como  de 
la  de  China,  no  esta  limitado  a  cientos.  * 

I  Como  puede  esperarse  que  los  muchachos  tengan  orgullo  naeional 
cuando  todo  el  glorioso  registro  de  nuestro  pais  es  un  libro  cerrado  para 
6II0S  ?  Tablas,  crondlogicas  de  datas,  6  bistorias  sin  provecho  son  de 
poca  consecuencia ;  recitaciones  verbalmente  de  paginas  recordadas  de 
detalles  sin  importancia  son  un  poco  mejor  que  desperdiciar  el  tiempo; 
pero  el  espiritu  de  la  historia  Americana  puede  ser  infundido  d  los  disci- 
pulos  por  cualquier  Maestro  que  pos^a  una  chispa  de  ^1,  sin  intervenir 
con  lo  que  se  titulan  los  estudios  regulares  de  la  sala  de  Escuela.  lias 
lecciones  patridticas  de  nuestra  historia  nacional  no  deben  estar  subor- 
dinadas  &  las  de  las  tablas  de  multiplicacion.  Muchos  muchachoB  pere- 
zosos  se  harian  vivos,  y  muchos  oios  mirarian  con  atencion,  cuAnao  Be 
recitaae  alguna  historia  de  la  Bevolucion  por  un  Maestro  que  supiese  la; 
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manera  de  tooar  lo8  corasones  iorenes.  Los  heroicos  oapltulos  da  nuea- 
tra  historia— que  sean  aprendidos  de  memoria,  repetidoB  una  7  otra  yez, 
y  que  se  entrelaoen  cod  oada  memoria  de  loe  dias  de  Escuelas.  La  histo- 
ria  de  los  sufrimientos,  privacioneB,  y  peligros  de  loe  primeroB  ooloneB 
que  fundaron  la  Nacion ;  el  tenaz  iDSiinto  con  el  cual  Iob  ColoniBtaB  ae 
adhirieron  al  principio  en  los  primeroa  CBtragOB  de  la  Bevolucion ;  el  ca- 
racter  de  Washington,  7  el  modo  como  los  pollticos  intrigaron  para' 
removerlo  del  mando  del  ej^rdto  cuando  la  victoria  era  adyersa  al  triunfo 
de  BOB  banderas ;  la  heroica  resistencia  de  los  antiguoB  Gontinen tales  en 
las  caba&as  de  Valley  Forge,  muriendose  de  hambre,  enfermos,  y  sin  cal- 
zado  en  el  invierno ;  el  arrojo  de  *'  Old  Put/'  '*  Mad  Anthony,"  y  Ethan 
Allen ;  la  historia  de  Lafayette,  la  que  debe  otra  vez  recitarse  ^  Louis 
Napoleon ;  la  malvada  traicion  de  Benedict  Arnold,  el  '^  Copperhead,'' 
cuya  '*  lealtad  condicional "  dependia  del  emplto  y  promocion ;  como  la 
desgracia  de  los  ''  Tories,"  los  pacificadores  constitucionales  de  la  Bevo- 
lucion, se  adhirio  como  la  camisa  de  NesBus  k  sub  descend] en tes ;  como 
el  '^  Old  Hickory "  trato  &  los  invasores  Britanioos,  &  los  entrometidoB 
Jueces,  Calhoun,  Carolina  del  Sud,  y  la  nulificacion ;  como  Webster  y 
Clay  se  mantuvieron  por  la  Constitucion  y  la  Union — todos  estos  y  cien 
mas  deberian  repetirse  hasta  que  se  hiciesen  tan  familiares  como  los 
cuentos  de  casa. 

El  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Superintendente  de  Vermont,  dice  en  su  ultimo 
informe : 

<^  Los  Prusianos  dicen,  que  todo  aqnello  que  se  quiera  que  aparesca  en 
la  vida  de  una  nacion  '  debe  ensefiarse  en  las  Escuelas  •/  y  si  esta  maxi- 
ma es  alguna  vez  6  en  alguna  parte  cierta,  actualmente  y  en  eete  pais  lo 
es  mas.  Si  debemos  tener  valor,  devocion,  y  un  elevado  patriotismo 
para  que  sean  los  rasgos  dominantes  de  nuestro  c&racter  nacional  6  de 
Estado,  debemoB  ensefiarlos  en  las  Escuelas. 

<f  Es  peor  que  nada  suponer  que  la  arltmetica  y  ffr&matica  la  ciencia  y 
las  clasicas,  todo  lo  que  es  digno  de  adquirirse,  debe  ensefiarse  con  dili- 
^encia  y  gran  trabajo,  mientras  que  debemos  esperar  que  el  puro  amor  i 
la  patria  y  al  hogar  debe  venir  por  instinto  sin  pensarlo  ni  ensefiarlo. 
Beoemos  ensefiar  &  nuestros  nifLos  en  su  temprana  edad  para  que  sean 
bravos,  verdaderos  y  magnanimos. 

Las  calificaciones  de  los  ciudadanos  para  los  deberes  de  su  ciudadania 
es  el  fin  y  objeto  por  el  cual  furon  fas  Escuelas  establecidas.  Porque 
entonees  atienden  tan  cuidadosamente  a  los  puntillos  de  arltmetica  v 
gr^matica,  y  descuidan  el  asunto  de  maB  importancia  de  la  directa  califl- 
cacion  de  la  jnventud  para  los  deberee  de  la  ciudadania  ?  Cuando  enoon- 
tramos  en  nucBtras  Escuelas  mas  de  cuarenta  mil  niffos  estudiando  arlt- 
metica, el  hecho  que  probablemente  no  hay  una  sola  clase  en  todas  las 
Escuelas  que  reciba  instruccion  respecto  al  Gobiemo  y  Constitucion  de 
nuestro  propio  Estado,  es  una  fuerte  prueba  de  una  grave  falta. 

'^  Mas  un  ciudadano  inteligente  requiere  tanto  un  claro  entendimiento 
como  tambien  un  corazon  verdadero  y  fogaz ;  requiere  babilidad  como 
tambien  un  buen  corazon.  El  que  en  corto  tiempo  llega  a  ser  votante 
legal,  y  de  consiguiente  legislador  de  una  comunidad  republicana,  neoe- 
sariamopte  tiene  que  tener  fuerza  y  utilidad  en  directa  proporcion  couj 
su  oonocimiento  del  Grobiemo,  leyes,  institnciones,  condicion,  capacida^ 
des,  y  necesidades  del  Estado.  Un  conocimiento  especial  y  exacto  de  la 
geografia  i  historia,  los  recursoB,  las  capacidades,  las  leyes  I  instituciones 
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de  Vermont,  entonces,  es  le^timo  y  deberia  ser  el  principal  objeto  de 
instruccion  en  las  Escuelas  de  Vermont. 

''  El  descuido  de  estas  cosas  en  nuestras  Escuelas  es  tan  completo  qae 
mas  bien  parece  designio  que  accidente.  Segun  fue  observado  en  la  pre- 
cedente  citacion  del  liltimo  informe,  la  ignorancia  de  la  historia  y  geo- 
grafia  de  niiestro  propio  Estado  parece  ser  la  regla  mas  bien  que  la  ex- 
'cepcion ;  y  en  este  respecto  nos  oncontramos  en  ^ran  contraste  con  al- 
gunos  de  nuestros  veclnos.  La  general  familiaridad  de  los  pdpilos  de 
muchas  de  las  Escuelas  de  Massachusetts  con  la  historia  y  geo^rafia  de 
su  propio  Estado  es  singularmente  agradable  a  un  estrafiLo ;  la  historia 
para  411os  es  su  estudio  comun,  y  en  los  corazones  de  los  niftos,  Plymouth 
Kock  y  Bunker  Hill  son  palabras  de  gran  importancia — el  desembarque 
de  los  Padres  Pere^rinos,  y  las  luchas  de  Lexington  y  Concord  ban  con- 
sagrado  el  suelo  del  '  Estado  de  la  Antigua  Bahia/  y  es  la  constante  ve- 
neracion  de  sus  niilos.  En  cualquier  parte  que  se  entre  en  las  Bacnelas 
Publicas,  se  encuentran  y  abundan  los  mapas  de  Massachusetts,  cartas 
geograficas,  y  libros  sobre  sus  recursos  y  capacidades,  y  una  constante 
atencion  sobre  este  tema  ha  hecho  que  el  afecto  patriotico  ^  sa  Estado 
y  pais  sea  proverbial  y  casi  un  rasgo  inevitable  de  su  pueblo. 

''  El  hecho  mas  singular  que  puede  manifestarse  en  coneccion  con  nues- 
tras Escuelas  Piiblicas,  es  que  mientras  que  ban  sido  ostensible  y  real- 
mente  establecidas  con  el  objeto  de  enseilar  a  nuestros  nifios  la  manera 
de  desempefiaR  los  deberes  de  su  futura  ciudadania,  este  particular  objeto 
es  casi  el  ilnico  de  todos  los  eonocimientos  Escolasticos  quo  absoluta- 
mente  no  reciben  ninguna  clase  de  atencion. 

^^  Seguramente  que  no  puede  haber  ninguna  duda  en  este  asunto.  Los 
hombres  libres  en  el  verdadero  sentido  de  la  palabra  no  puedan  aconte- 
cer  como  los  fuegos  accidentales,  6  crecer  como  las  sanorias.  Lia  piesa 
de  Otello,  sin  hacerse  mencion  del  Moro,  serid  un  monumento  de  sagaci- 
dad  al  lado  de  una  Escuela  Kepublicaua,  organizada  expresamente  para 
impartir  todas  las  necesarias  calificaciones  a  los  ciudadanos  republicanos, 
quo  nunca  ensefiaze  ni  aun  los  mas  simples  elementos  de  los  prineipios 
de  las  instituciones  republicanas. 

**  Estos  grandes  prineipios  fundamentales  deberian  entonces  ser  ense- 
fiados  con  regularidad  en  todas  nuestras  Escuelas.  Las  men  tea  y  cora- 
zones de  nuestros  niilos  doben  crecer  diariamente  en  constante  familiari- 
dad con  estos  principipios  morales  y  politicos  que  preceden  y  se  bacen 
indispensables  para  el  republicanismo. 

"  !No  es  esto  todo.  La  Ley  de  Derechos  del  Estado,  y  las  principales 
faces  de  las  Constituciones  del  Estado  y  Nacional  Junto  con  el  conoei- 
miento  de  los  diferentes  departamentos  del  Gobierno,  tanto  el  del  Bstado, 
como  el  Nacional,  y  Junto  con  algun  conocimiento  del  m^todo  de  bacer 
y  ej  ecu  tar  las  leyes,  deberian  ser  los  topicos  de  conversacion  y  de  instruc- 
cion particular  en  toda  Escuela  Comunal  h,  \o  menos  de  todos  los  piipilos 
mas  adelantados  y  antiguos.'' 

En  un  discurso  ante  la  Asociacion  de  los  Maestros  del  Estado  de  Nneva 
York  el  Presidente  Pomeroy  del  modo  que  sigue  con  elocuencia  manifiesta 
la  relacion  de  la  educacion  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas  con  el  Gobicrno  : 

'^  Una  relacion  remarcable  esta  registrada  en  los  archivos  de  Washing- 
ton. Se  encuentra  comprobada  con  la  firma  del  Presidente.  Me  refiero 
A  las  circunstancias  que  en  el  antiguo  ej^rcito  y  escuadra  de  los  Bstadofl 
Unidos,  ni  un  solo  soldado  quiso  pasarse  a  los  insurjentes,  ni  se  les  pudo 
Inducir  que  se  uniesen  a  6llos,  en  su  local  revolucion  contra  el  Grobiemo. 
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En  estos  dos  ramos  del  serviclo  pilblico  la  rebelion  enteramente  estaba 
limitada  a  los  oficiales ;  mientras  quo  en  el  pais  en  general  y  origin almente 
no  comprendia  a  ninguna  8in6  d  los  cabeeillas  politicos  y  unos  cuantos 
sobre  los  euales  pudieron  ejercer  un  influjo  predominante. 

"•  Estos  oficiales  y  cabeeillas  «ran  los  bombres  mas  inteligentes  de  sa 
seecion ;  mucbos  de  6\\o&  poseian  conocimientos  escolasticos,  y  de  la  Cul- 
tura  mas  liberal.  Asi  es,  qae  si  la  edueacion  debe  mirarse  como  la  prin- 
cipal salvaguardia  de  la  Nacion,  ^;por  que  es  que  no  se  respeta  la  Consti- 
tucion«  que  se  ba  abrogado  el  juramento  de  su  lealtad,  y  se  ha  puesto  el 
Gobierno  en  peligro  por  estos  bombres  educadores  ?  A  la  primera  vista, 
podria  suponerse,  que  nuestra  teoHa  de  edueacion  universal,  segun  la 
nemos  comprendido,  no  es  mas  que  una  falacfa,  6  que  nuostros  sistemas 
de  edueacion  no  son  lo  que  deben  ser.  Puede  ser  que  la  suposicion  sea 
correcta  en  ambos  de  estos  puntos,  pero  antes  de  pasar  un  fallo  demasia- 
do  ligero,  hay  otros  hechos  que  considerarse,  que  presenta  el  asunto  de 
un  aspecto  algo  diferente. 

''  La  nombrada  y  absoluta  lealtad  del  pais  solo  se  encuentra  en  aquel- 
las  secciones  donde  las  Escuelas  son  mas  abundantes  y  apreciadas — y 
donde  la  edueacion  es  mas  libre.  Creo  que  se  encontrara  cierto,  que  en 
proporcion  que  se  retiran  los  privilegios  de  la  instruccion  de  Escuelas  de 
las  masas  del  pueblo,  6  en  proporcion  de  la  desatencion  de  estos  privile- 
gios por  ellas,  justamente  en  esa  proporcion  prevalece  la  deslealtad.  Tan 
iuego  como  aquellas  se  prov^en  ^sta  clesaparece.  Por  ejeraplo  los  Estados 
de  Sueva  Inglaterra,  son  los  mas  intensamente  educadores,  y  creo  que  no 
se  podra  negar  que  ban  manifestado  ser  los  mas  leaies;  aunque  no  deben 
bacerse  invidiosas  distinciones  entre  los  Estados  que  son  absolutamente 
leaies.  Los  Estados  Algodoneros,  donde  la  difusion  general  de  los  privi- 
legios de  edueacion  estan  mas  restringidos  que  en  otras  partes  del  pais. 
(y  consiguiente,)  fueron  los  primeros  que  levantaron  el  estandarte  de  la 
discordia,  y  ban  estado  todo  el  tiempo  mas  unanimemente  declarados  en 
su  oposicion  al  Gobierno.  Y  en  cualquiera  otra  parte  en  el  Norte,  en 
aquellas  localidades  donde  se  ha  dedieado  menos  atencion  &  la  edueacion, 
y  donde  se  ban  proveido  menos  medios  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas, 
encontramos  que  las  simpatias  del  pueblo  estan  mas  inclinadas  a  favorecer 
la  causa  de  traicion.  En  Illinois  del  Sud,  por  ejemplo — ^menudo  nombra- 
do  el  Egipto  del  Estado,  k  consecuencia  de  la  oscuridad  de  su  edueacion  — 
los  privilegios  de  los  nifios  en  las  Escuelas,  y  el  sentiraento  de  lealtad  del 
pueblo,  son  igualmente  deficientes  6  impopular. 

**  Tambien  esto  es  ciorto  respecto  al  Sud  de  Indiana  —  oeste  de  Ten- 
nessee—  norte  de  Missoury  —  y  algunas  partes  de  Kentucky.  Y  del 
mismo  modo  en  todo  el  pais  —  Norte  6  Sud  —  la  edueacion  6  intelijencia 
de  las  masas  del  pueblo,  en  cualquier  parte  pueden  ser  tomadas  como  el 
grado  de  su  lealtad.  La  regla  puede  aplicarse  con  igual  certeza  a  los 
barrios  de  nuestras  ciudades  del  Norte  — y  a  las  vecindades  en  el  campo 
—  En  los  barrios  y  vecindades  donde  la  ignorancia  y  el  vicio  son  los 
principales  caracteristicos  del  pueblo,  visiblemente  se  prueba  que  alii  y 
solamente  alii,  la  rebelion  ba  encontrado  sus  mas  verdaderos  partidarios 
del  Norte;  alii  la  separacion  encuentra  su  contraparte. 

"'  Estos  son  hechos  de  suma  importancia.  Ellos  prueban,  6  al  menos, 
justifican  la  inferencia,  que  no  obstante  de  lo  mucho  que  nuestras  Escue- 
las parezcan  escasas  de  ese  deseado  resnltado  que  reduce  el  crimen  en  ge- 
neral, son  verdaderos  y  seguros  planteles  de  lealtad  para  el  Gobierno. 

"Pero  mientras  que  percibimos  la  importancia  de  la  edueacion  univer- 
sal, como  una  necesidad  politica  del  pais,  no  debemos  olvidar  que  esta 
guerra  nos  ensefia  otra  gran  leccion,  igualmente  ^et\*\vi^\iX.^  ^^x^  ^^^^i».- 
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cador  y  el  hombre  de  Estado — que  el  moDopolio  de  la  ensefiansa  no  « 
menos  peligroso,  y  que  qnizas  es  aun  mas  peligroso  que  la  falta  de  intoli- 
joncia,  Los  doB  extremes  deben  igualmeDte  evitarse  si  queremoe  preaer- 
var  nuestra  integridad  nacional  de  la  ruina  y  decadencia. 

''  De  loB  dos  cientos  treinta  y  ocho  ColBgios  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
conformidad  eon  el  eenso  de  mil  ocho  cieuto  oineuenta,  ciento  viente  y 
cuatro  fueron  establecidos  en  el  Sud,  con  una  poblacion  nominal  de  cerca 
de  seis  millones  para  fomentarlos,  aunque  menos  de  una  d^cima  parte  de 
esta  poblacion  son  los  verdaderos  patrones  que  ban  tenido  esas  iDstita- 
ciones,  6  que  se  espera  que  tendr4n.  Los  otros  ciento  catoroe — ooDside- 
rablemente  menos  que  la  mitad — pertenecen  al  Norte,  y  proven  a  una 
poblacion  de  mas  de  veinte  millones.  Ademas  de  osto,  nueetros  Golegios 
del  Norte  imenudo  estan  llenos  de  estudiantes  del  Sud,  pero  raramente 
aeontece  que  se  manden  estudiantee  del  Norte  a  los  Colegios  del  Sad. 

Desde  que  lienen  unas  cuantas  Escuelas  accesibles  al  pobre,  compara- 
das  con  el  ntimero  de  personas  comprendidas  en  esa  grande  claae  de  aa 
poblacion,  de  aqui  se  sigue  que  para  ^llos  la  educacion  esta  limitada  casi 
enteramente  a  los  rangos  de  la  aristocracia — los  que  pueden  mandar  a 
sus  nifios  a  los  grande  Seminaries  de  en6eilanza,d  emplean  maestros  para 
que  los  ensefien  en  sus  casas.  La  gran  mayoria  del  pueblo  es  demaaiado 
pobre  para  poder  bacer  esto  en  ninguna  parte  del  pais,  6  en  ningana  parte 
del  mundo.  De  oonsiguiente  ^Uos  nan  becbo  un  monopolio  de  la  ense- 
fianza ;  y  en  donde  exista  semejante  monopolio,  la  sociedad  muv  pronto 
desempefiara  todas  sus  funciones  de  conformidad  con  la  principal  id^  po- 
litica  de  Calboun — unos  cuantos  para  pensar;  mucbos  para  trabajar. 
De  esto  la  transicion  es  facil  y  natural  basta  la  ultima  m&xima  de  bus  na- 
merosos  discipulos.  Los  pensadores  para  mandar ;  los  trabajadores  para 
servir.  Facifmente  se  forman  conspiraciones  cuando  existe  tal  estado  de 
cosas ;  solo  se  requiere  el  motivo  para  que  se  deseubra  la  disposieion,  y 
suficiente  es  un  motivo  ligero.  Facilita  a  la  clase  que  tiene  el  mando  el 
disponer  del  poder  politico  de  su  seccion,  porque  en  cualquiera  combina- 
cion  en  que  entran  pos^e  una  fuerza  moral  equivalente  a  la  ley.'' 


BJERCICIOS  MILITARES  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS. 

La  cuestion  de  ejercicios  militares  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas  reciente- 
mente  ba  excitado  mucba  discusion  entre  los  Maestros  y  educadorea. 

Como  de  costumbro,  cuando  se  agitan  nuevas  cuestiones,  mucbo  se  ba 
dicbo  y  escrito  sobre  las  ventajas  que  resultarian  de  dicha  instraccion  en 
las  escuelas,  y  muy  poco  se  ba  becbo  &  oste  respocto. 

En  la  Escuela  del  Ki neon  en  San  Francisco,  se  ba  organizado  una  oom- 
dafiia  de  mucbacbos  bajo  la  instruccion  de  un  caballero  de  oonociioientoa 
5  id^as  militares,  y  el  experimento  casi  ba  probado  buen  ^xito. 

Durante  los  mucbos  afios  que  la  misma  Escuela  estuvo  bajo  mi  propia 
direccion,  los  mucbacbos  mayores  fueron  regular  y  sistematicamente 
ejercitados  en  un  ourso  complete  de  ejercicios  gimnastioos.  Uno  de  eaoe 
mucbacbos  estd  actualmente  en  West  Point  en  la  Academia  Militar,  y  el 
considera  mil  yeees  de  mas  valor  el  ejercicio  fisico  que  recibio  en  la  Sa- 
cuela  del  fiincon  que  el  inteleotual,  porque  le  &cilit($  los  primiroB  prin- 
cipios  flsioos  tan  neeesarios  en  una  Academia  Militar. 

ConoECO  qne  la  mayor  parte  de  loi^  jovetL^^  <\5iq  eran  miembroa  de 
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clases  gimnasticas  consideran  bu  ejercicio  fisico  come  la  parte  mas  dtil  de 
Bu  educacion  de  Escuela. 

En  nnos  oaantos  de  naestros  Colegios,  EseaelaB  de  Alto  Grande,  y  Bb- 
caelas  de  Gramatioa,  se  pueden  los  machaohos  or^nizarBe  en  compafiiaB 
y  ejercitarse  en  los  elementos  de  la  t&otica  militar ;  pero,  en  la  mayor 
parte  de  las  Egeaelas  Pdblicas  en  el  Bstado,  oBto  es  oasi  imposible,  a  con- 
Becaencia  del  pequeiio  ndmero  de  maohachos  en  cada  SBonela,  y  la  desi- 
gualdad  en  la  edad  y  tamailo  de  los  mnchachoB. 

I  Que  puede  entoncoB  hacerBe  en  laB  Escaelae  t  Cualquier  bombre  de 
experienoia  militar  que  haya  paBado  por  una  Bola  campafia  de  actual  ser- 
vicio  en  ^aerra,  declarara  que  loB  primeros  grandefi  requlBitoB  para  un 
buen  Boldado,  ante  los  onales  todoB  Iob  otroB  Bon  de  Begunda  importancia, 
Bon,  buena  salud,  musoulacion,  actividad,  y  fuersa  do  roBiBtenoia.  £1  ejer- 
cicio manual  y  t&ctica  puede  Bcr  aprendido  en  uuas  cuantaB  BemanaB  por 
loB  reclutasmas  novicios;  pero  Iob  musculos  de  fierroy  las  fibras  de  acero 
no  Be  IcB  puede  amarrar  como  mochilas.  Lob  antiguoB  Griegos  y  Ro- 
manoB  ejercitan$n  &  bub  muchacboB  desde  bu  nifiea  parti  bacerlos  buenoB 
soldadoB  acostumbrandolos  A  la  intemperie  y  fatigaB,  y  por  medio  de 
ejeroicioB  BiBtematiooB  de  gimnaeia.  Las  largas  listaB  de  ^^  exoeptuados '' 
del  servicio  militar  manificBta  una  espantosa  oondicion  de  debilidad  fisica 
entre  hombres  que  Be  hallan  en  la  nor  de  la  yida ;  y  el  destine  de  miles 
en  el  ejercito  que  ban  sucumbido  bajo  las  fatigas  de  la  vida  del  soldado  y 
que  ban  entrado  &  los  Hospitales,  y  de  los  Hospitales  i  sub  sepulturas, 
prueba  la  falta  de  mdaculo  en  la  Kacion.  Algo  mas  que  el  ejercicio  mili- 
tar se  necesita  para  elevar  la  norma  del  vigor  ftsico,  y  hacer  una  nacion 
de  batalladores  capaces  de  sostener  la  guerra.  DebemoB  principiar  en  la 
base  con  los  tres  millones  de  mucbachos  en  las  Escuelas  I^ublicas,  instru^ 
yendoloB  durante  toda  su  vida  de  Escuela,  on  los  ejercicios  gimnasticos, 
sistematicamente  seguidos  hasta  los  juegos  de  bolas,  saltos,  lucba,  pugi- 
lato,  y  todos  los  otros  atleticos  ejercicios. 

Si  crecicsen  baio  tal  instruccion  basta  la  edad  viril  del  poder  muscular 
on  lugar  de  una  debilidad  afominada,  so  formarian  competentes  soldados 
para  peloar  y  ganar  las  batallas  de  la  Nacion.  Esta  guerra  nos  esti 
onsofiando  algunas  litiles  locciones  &  la  punta  de  la  bayonota,  y  nada 
menos  efectivo  nunca  llogara  &  las  montos  do  aquellos  que  piensan  que  el 
solo  objeto  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas  es  ensefiar  arftmetica,  lectura,  y 
escritura. 


CONCLUSION. 

El  primer  t^rmino  oficial  de  once  meses  para  el  cual  fue  elegido  al  cargo 
de  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica,  concluyo  con  la  focba  de 
este  informe,  el  que  necesariamente  ba  sido  preparado,  sin  aun  toner  la 
oportunidad  de  revisarlo;  impedido  por  el  dosempeilo  de  otros  deboros 
del  cargo. 

La  importancia  de  los  varios  asuntos  presontados  ba  impedido  la  posi- 
bilidad  do  presentar  un  breve  informe ;  y  como  los  informos  de  las  Es- 
cuelas de  otras  seccionos  de  la  Union  raras  voces  llegan  &  este  Estado,  be 
citado  oxtensamente  las  miras  de  eminentes  hombres  do  educacion,  con 
el  objeto  de  impartir  i  los  ompleados  de  Escuelas  al^una  informacion 
concerniente  al  progreso  de  las  Escuelas  Pdbl\CAi^^<^\c^%^i^^A*^^Ki^'^*^ 
dos. 
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He  procarado  maDifestar  en  claro  lenguage  los  defoctos  y  necesidades 
de  nuestro  sistema  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas.  Si  en  conciencia  me  hnbieee 
sido  posible,  me  hubiera  sido  mas  agradable  haber  encoDtrado  mas  qoe 
encomendar  y  menos  que  censurar;  pero  los  panegiricos  inmerecidoa 
raras  veees  efectiian  las  reformas  necesarias. 

Al  entrar  &  desempefiar  otro  tdrmlno  ofieial  de  caatro  afios,  puedo 
comprender  en  alguna  parte  la  magnitud  de  la  obra  que  tiene  que  desem- 

Eefiarse,  y  asumo  la  obra  no  con  el  espiritu  de  confianza  personal.  Ha- 
iendo  dedicado  toda  mi  vida  en  la  profesion  de  la  ensefiaDza — habiendo 
ensefiado  diez  atloe  en  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  de  este  Estado — Tengo  ambi- 
cion  de  cooperar  con  los  muchos  y  solicitos  Maestros  en  California  que  estan 
luchando  por  despertar  la  opinion  piiblica  &  una  verdadera  estimacion  de 
la  relacion  do  las  Escuelas  Fublicas  para  la  fiitura  permaDencia  y  pros- 
peridad  del  Estado,  y  para  una  estimacion  mas  alta  de  la  profesion  de  U 
enseilanza.  Sin  embargo,  los  esfuerzos  de  los  Maestros  y  Saperinteo- 
dentes,  comparativamente  efectuarian  muy  poco,  a  menos  que  faesen 
protejidos  por  ufaa  juiciosa  legislacion,  que  pueda  anticipar  el  ftituro, 
como  tambien  comprender  el  presente. 

Apelo  4  todo  legislador,  que  al  considerar  la  cuestion  de  ana  eontribu- 
cion  de  Estado  para  las  Escuelas,  tenga  presente  que  su  veto  pnede  Id- 
fluir  en  los  destines  de  cien  mil  nifios  tanto  para  el  bien  como  para  el 
mal ;  que  estan  creciendo  vointe  mil  niHos  en  el  Estado  que  *'  no  asisten 
a  la  Escuela ;''  que  la  mejor  ^^  franquicia  "  que  puede  concederse  al  Es- 
tado cs  una  generacion  de  jovenes  instruidos  de  un  inteligente  patrio- 
tismo ;  y  que  la  verdadera  economia,  anticipando  el  fiituro,  algunas  ve- 
ees consiste  en  un  gas  to  liberal  de  fondos,  mas  bien  que  en  reformas  mal 
entendidas. 

JOHN  SWBTT, 
Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica. 

Departamento  de  Instruccion  Publica,  » 
San  Francisco,  Noviembre  1  de  1863.      j 
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TABLA  1. 


Estado  de  la  total  sama  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas,  prorateada  durante  el 
afio  Escolastico  que  finalizo  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
sesenta  y  tres. 


TABLA  2. 

Extractos  de  Estadisticas  de  los  Informes  de  los  Superintendentes  de 
las  Escuelas  Publioas  de  Condado  en  el  Estado  de  California,  oorrespon- 
dientes  al  aflo  Escolastico  que  finaliza  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Aeosto  de  mil 
ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres — ^las  estadisticas  son  tomadas  de  los  retomos 
de  los  Censos  tornados  por  los  Empadronadores  de  las  Escuelas. 


TABLA  8. 

EstraotOB  de  la  Estadisticas  de  Informes  de  Superintendentes  de  las 
Escuelas  Piiblicas  del  Estado  de  California,  durante  el  aflo  Escolastico 
que  finaliga  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  echo  cientos  sesenta  v  trei — 
kts  estadisticas  son  tomadas  de  los  informes  de  los  Maestros  de  Bsouelaa 
Piiblicas,  y  Sindioos  de  Distritos  de  Escuelas. 


TABLA  4. 

Extracto  de  los  Informes  de  Finansas  de  los  Superintendentes  de  Oon- 
dado  y  Tesoreros  de  Condado  del  Estado  de  California,  durante  el  afio 
Escolastico  que  finaliza  el  treinta  7  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
sesenta  7  tres — ^ingresos. 
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TAB  LA  4— Continuada. 
G^tos. 


TABLA  6. 

Extracto  de  los  Informes  Saplementarios  de  los  Snperintendentes  de 
Condado.  Estadisticas  MiscelaDeas  durante  el  afio  Escolastico  que  fina- 
liza  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres. 


TABLA  5— Continuada. 


TABLA  6. 

Extracto  de  los  Informes  sobre  Finanzas  de  los  Superintendentes  de 
Condado,  j  Tesoreros  de  Condado,  manifestando  los  errores  7  variaciones. 


TABLA  6— Continuada. 


TABLA  7. 
Lista  de  Superintendentes  de  Condados  en  el  Estado  de  California. ' 


TABLA  7— Continuada. 


TABLA  8. 

Estado  que  manifiesta  la  suma  de  dinero  de  Escuelas  recaudado  de  con- 
'tribuciones  de  condado  en  cada  condado,  para  cada  nifio  entre  coatro  y 
diez  y  ocho  alios  de  edad  en  el  afio  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  tres. 


TABLA  9. 

Estado  que  manifiesta  la  suma  para  cada  niilo  de  Escuela  en  cada  con- 
dado, derivado  de  toda  olase  de  origen. 
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TABLA  10. 


Estado  quo  manifiesta  la  valuacion  de  la  propiedad  imponible  en  cada 
condado  en  mil  ocho  cieDtos  sesenta  y  dos,  y  la  cuota  de  eontribucion  de 
Escuelas  sobre  cada  cien  pesos. 


TABLA  11. 

Estado  que  manifiesta  la  suma  que  seria  recaudada  en  cada  condado, 
por  medio  de  una  eontribucion  de  medio  mil^simo,  y  la  suma  que  de  dicha 
eontribucion  cada  condado  recibiria  de  retomo. 
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TABLA  1. 

ESTADO  de  la  Swna  total  del  Ihndo  de  EtcueUu  del  EttOido  proraUada 
durante  d  Afio  Etcokutico  quejmaliza  el  31  de  Agoito  de  1863. 
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OONDABOS. 


Prorfttoo 
de  Enero. 


Prontoo 
de  Julio. 


Total  dt 
Pioratoo. 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

C!oluBa 

Contra  Costa.... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 
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Tabla  1 — Continaada. 
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Variaoiones 


O)  CO  O  00  CD 

!-•  00  00  ©1  C<1 
»-<  O  O  O  1/5 

"Tf  coco  CO  e<i 

0» 


Suma  de  Contribucionos  de  Es- 
cuelas  de  Condado  scgon  infor- 
mada  por  los  Tes'ros  de  Cond'o 


<M  "f  00  r^  o  00 

C<l  05  "^  0^1  00  M 

O  O  O  "^  O  iO 
00  t^  CO  CO  t^  CO 
rH  O  CO  00  CO  rH 

#%         ^         •*         »v         »*         •* 

00  '^  CO  W  Cq  CO 


ao 


CO  e<i  oo 
CO  oo> 

»r^  1-^  CO 

CO  rH  "^ 


CO 


»0  0>  1-H 


CO  CO  OO  t-H  Oi 
05  O  CO  '^  OO 
CO  '^  t^  d  '-^ 


cc* 


Suma  de  Contribnciones  do  Es- 
cuelan  de  Condado  segun  infor- 
mada  por  los  Sup'tos  de  Cond'o 


lOOOCOOCOOOOO 
C^IOQ'^'^'-'C'IOOO 

CO<M'^»-ICOOI^OO 
t^CO<MCOC<lCO'^t^ 
t>"0^C0«O»-<i-HC^f-H 

«N  ^  ^  ^  '^  ^  ^ 

CO  CO  "^  <M  01  CO         00 


V ftnttciouos  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  «•••••••• 


CO 


OO 


Suma  Begun  informada  por  los 
Tesorcros  dc  Condado 


CO  Ci  O  O  "^  00 

CO  CO  r*  r^  cO  o 

rH  CO  O  Oi  CO  tH 

CO  f-t  b*  o  r-  00 

r-i  lO  CO  O  O  tH 

^*         #■  r^         P^         •^         #* 

•^  CO  CO  ^  r^  CO 
0» 


<0  iO  «/D  f-H  1-^  C3  C 
^  1-H  tO  O)  O  CO  QO 

t^  ^>  CO  "^  O  M  h- 

CO  CO  '^  OO  O  f^  51 

0>  0^1  1— I  O  Oi  »c  ■* 
»-•  '«*  010« 


CO 


O  CO  "^ 


'M  »-•  05  <0  CO 

o  00  ca  o  c^i 

O         CO  tM  1^ 

CO         y~t 


OO  x^i 

CO  oi  o 
"rr  *ft  r^ 


Variaciones 


cocoor-cociooo 

OCiOiOt^OCOCO 

r-<»COOCO«-HCOO 
(M  CO  O  C<1  CO        "^  C<l 

«»o  c<i  t^co 


:  -^  CO     ; 
.  t^  1— 1 

loc  ;3 

:  r^  CO 

>  CO  oc 

:coiH 
:  OO 

T— 1 

Suma  segnn  informada  por  los 
Superintendentes  de  Condado 


»r5coocot^ooic»i5co^*<o>occocit^»o 

"^•^r-i-HOOOOOOh-'^COfcO^QOOO 

rHt^cOCil^0'l»O<M«— lOiCOOOQOCOCOl^ 
r-*-^!—  OCirjOCCOriOOOiTfi'^O'-fCir^ 
OlOOC'IOi— iCO'— I         COrHCOCiCMl^CO 


S 


C<1  CO  CO 


CO 


CO 


C<1  t-< 


Prorateo  del  Estado — Suma  oor- 
recta 


'-^CiOOOCOt^i^CO'^<C>O^OiCil^O 

'^rob-^-cooco»«i>-tcoc<ii-Hocooc<i 

COCOCOO^Tfr-"F^C<I»-iOCOCOO>CO'MO 
CO  —  b-O(M00C^l0i000a'»!:t<C^l'rJ<^»«ls. 
OliOCOOOif^COO         COrHt^i-^e^it^^ 

-^  CO  CO -^         CO         CO         1-1  T^  »-i  ,— I  ,-4 


GO 

o 

O 


OS 

ID 


o 


QQ 

08 

«  08 


08 

QQ 

o  ©  o 

08. 0   S 


2^3 

o  -2 


•S  Q  «^o  o«^  »^wn  «•  ^^Ji-S 


Scnoi  t--aog« 


o  i-H  to  M  to  r— 


t-M  5  ift  m  0)r-i  5  *  N    .■* 


-•»;a9^>nooococ-iMinoMaiiao>na 

—  INrHiftl^Oi-imifldC'lin-t'^PSiffltOOlM 

^■"-esocoitiojweotecoi—  Mt-r-Ti'os'^M 

Sfosi-itoasdseoaooiocseoooopsi'-'WiM 


DitsoOiftOmeoooooitowQoor-Tiu: 
HiAtsmmmoiomcQCviiatoi-ierst-ioci 


isE.§l 


S  W  S««  Av  0*  aiia  OQ  60  CO  DQ  CD  ro  m  m  X  oa  «i  «i  a: 


ilS'SS-lii 


5^3S-£|^^|jgSi9SSl9|.si4l|,"^^K^^^^^ 


VariacioDW 

SnniK  kproiiniatii 
corregidaa  en  el 
Inilniccion  Pablicu. 

TarlaclaDca., 


-"ftooffj     :  o  -f  e 


iSSI 


=ss 


BDtndu,  wgnD  formadade  la 
regida  lama  de  lea  iaformi 
1»  SapetiDlcndsDla  da  Cood 


jig-q.t~ 


Stress 


Snina  total  reeibida  de  toda  elue 
da  orlKin  pira  aoatcn  de  laa  Hf- 

t»l»i"    aegun    reiornadK   pur  el 
6up«TlaI«QdeDte  de  Coadvlo 


Ill 


\^-<^&S.oft^v^vo 


illJ^.=.pl 
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i-H  CC  t^  M  00  O  rH 


COC^O^OOi'-iOOt^OOCOQOCOOlOCO 

O  lO  CQ  Tt<  O  »0  b-        CO  Tt<  h- »-•  05  "^  *C        O 

rH  Tt*  t*  OJ  rH  i-H  rH         '^t  f-H  O  f-H  CO  fH  ^ 

rH  ^^         ,^  CO  rH 


O 


©1 


QO 

O 


OrHi-ii^'MOOiCQCOOQOOiOC^aOO^OJCi^OiO'^'^gOOOC^t^O 

.  rH'^ccocoosc<icoNcoo500t*'5oooaioooot^c<icor-oico»ocoTf 

"^WO?OCO»r5<MC<l'MiOC<lr*<OOOOb«t^OOOCOOOO^O^O$^rt 


•^  <>I  G)  «P  ^C?  »«  f^'i  ??4  vi  ira  cvi  "^  <is  urj  w?  ^-?  r*  r*  v^  *iw  w  vw  "^  w  w  w  ^-^  -^  ~» 

^'rfNCOOOaOOS^CvliMC  t^COOO(MrHr-iQO'M»Cr--053(M2J5g$g22         »£$ 
•^t^i«rHX)f-HOiOO'^t^O^COt^C<lfHt^OirHrH  O  rH  CO  OOi  00  00^  <M         O 


Cb«OCOCOrHb-C^rHCiOrHOCOCO?OTt<OCO»-<t^COTfCOC<lN^O 
rH  rH  Tt*  rH  C<1  ©1  ^-* 


CO 


o  »/5    :    : 

CO  CO     .     . 

o    :    : 

.CO    : 

:o    : 

:  o  o  o  CO  o  b- 

:  91  CO  O  CO  O  CO 

CO  00    :    : 

:co    :    : 
:c^    :    : 

:  00    ; 

:  (M    : 

:  ^    ; 

is  ; 

'  O  O  O  05  O  b« 

:  CO  00  CO  w  t^  "^ 

:  CqO        Tt<  C^l  t^ 

:oc<i    • 

:  o  o   . 

:  CO  rH 

i^a    ; 

.  r^ 

00 

O 
04 


CO  o 
C<1  rH 


CO  O  rH  \c  'MI>»QCr^COO'ni>»CqO'^'^Oi05r-MCOC005C<|kftOOOt^^ 
0'l<M'^Tt<C0N00t^t^C0C0C0rHC0C<lC0OC0rH00C:«t:^rHt^C0Q0-€000 


COOrH»/5t^l>-QOCOCOOC<lt^COOrf'^ 
C'lC<l-t0O5^1C<100t^r-COt^COC<ICO"^C5 


C5OrHOC0C0t^C<l»ftO"^000J 
Ot^rH^OiCOt^rHb-rHQOOlCO 


•-HC005rHOOe<lQ00i»CC0rH^rHO<MO»C^HC0C0C0C0  0'lO^rH»OrH 

S^§S'§o^-«^^5^ly(^^ffcooco(^^o^^o^-rHcoco^•^^oo^• 
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Balance  en  oaja,  segnn  informado 
poT  lo8  Tesoreros  de  Condado... 


O  ^  00  C<1  «rH      ; 

Qo  <M  o  Tt<  c<i  t^    : 

:  »o  Qo  r^  1-H  »o 
:  CO  e^i  o^  oo  t^ 

<;c  Tj«  c^  CO  CO  lO  ; 
f-H  ic  CO  00  CO  o  ; 
Oi^  r-t  co^  o^  ^^^   ; 

JO    oo"c4^icrc<r  " 

:  o  GO  '^  o  "^ 

;  M  1-H  Oi  e^  o 
.  r^  CO  &o  kTd  kO 

^ 

Variaoiones. 


OCOCO^i«l>-h-i-HCO— ^»r5>1 
rHOiOOOOCOOt^QOe^COl^Oi 


r^  t^  o  xs 


OrHC0C00i00b-T»<O 
'^liCOf-H'CClOCOi-^M 
'M  CO  "^  O         b-  C^l  C<l 


«» 


C^ 


r^  1^5  -4-  cc  o  o  o 
CO  r^  o:  -M  CO  CO  t^ 

C5  ^ 


Balance  en  ciga,  segun  informado 
por  loB  Saperintendente  de  Con- 
dado  


02<ICO'M«-*^r-0 
0<MCOQOOOir-?0 

»— irHCO'^'^OOb-OJ 
CO  ^^  ^  O  M*  CO  CO  M 
QOOiAcOOO^C^lM 


(M  <M 


C^ 


C<1 


fcrsiOaokftco^ct  — 
i^t^»^t^cccor*c 

*o       r^  I— »ri  o  r- •- 
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Balance  an  ciga,  segnn  informes 
correctos 


»c  o:  r^  ;o  o  05 

50  (M  "^  05  oc  00 

CD  o:  o  o  -t  o 
r^  i^  M  Tji  f-i  00 

O  i-i  rH  C^l  QO  O 

9%  9%  »*  0*  *» 

T^  rH  rH  rH        rH 


l-H  CO  <0 
^  C^  CO 

"^  o  oo 
TJ  C<1  CO 


Variaciones. 


00 


CO 


O  M<  iC  o  o  o 

O  O  C2  o  o  o 

h-  h-05  CO  r»<  O 

f-H  O  "^  CO  O  CO 
CO  rH  OO 


OO 


CO 


Oi  <o  ;o  Ci  c^ 

OO  5<1  I— •  CO  h- 

co  Oi  CO  o  M 

CO  't*  o  o  -t 
CO  CO  CO  X  «o 


Id  X 


cc 


Suma  8egun  manifestada  en  la 
colamna  do  totales  por  los  Sa- 
perintendente de  Condado 


-MXOCOO^Ct-iqoOX' 
rt<0C^10l^Tt<rt00r- 


■X  O  05  X  ©  5i 
CO  Oi  o  ^  t  o 


COOO'^XiC'*^Ob-^f5X'i-Mk£:5i^eocOWtr* 

oco'^'Mr^h-T-icocDooc>"^t^kriCicc»2 

h*f--C^10X«/50Xf-HOOCO  O^r—  Tl^COr-X 


X  1-H  X  X  C<1  O  rH  r^        c^ 
»  rH 


t^  CO  00  F-^ 


Total  de  Qastos  segnn  la  adicion 
correcta  de  las  "  partidas  "  Be- 
gun informada  por  los  Superin- 
tendentes  de  Condado 


OO  ^  -^l^  kft  T  3i 
CO  Oi  Ob  t*  h»»2 


rMQCiC-MirSiCrHXOM^O 
COOrHC^It^rt<'1<OOCOr^ 

r^X-Mr-U^XOiCDiftCOf— •  Ci*Or-i^- 
CDCO;OC'l<MCOrH|>.CO»OOCOh-r^»fi 
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TABLA  7. 
LISTA  de  Superintendentes  de  Condado  en  el  Estado  de  California. 


No 


Condados. 


T^rmino  que  finalisd  en  Marzo  1, 
de  1864. 


DireccioD  por  Correo. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 


Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calavaras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles.. 


Marin, 

Mariposa 

Mendocino , 

Merced 

Mono , 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino., 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco..., 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 


B.  N.  Seymour 

Samuel  rage 

S.  B.  Osbourne 

Robert  Thompson..., 
John  C.  Addington... 

D.  S.  Woodruff..; 

C.N.  Hinckley 

M.  A.  Lynde 

H.  M.  Quigley 

W.  L.  Jones 

R.  P.  Hirst  

W.  R.  Matthews 

John  M.  Shore 

James  Miller 

J.  R.  McCready 

E.  R.  Budd 

R.  B.  Huey 

C.  A.  Niles 

G.  W.  Bird 

A.  Higbie 

J.  C.  Chittenden 

A.  H.  Goodrich 

A.  S.  Titus 

F.  W.  Hatch 

A.  F.  McKinney 

George  A.  Pendleton 

George  Tait 

Cyrus  Collins 

Alexander  Murray.... 

W.  C.  Crook 

R.  De  la  Guerra 

S.S.  Wiles 

D.  J.  Haslam 

Grove  K.  Godfrey.  ... 

W.  C.  Pond 

T.  N.  Stone 

J.  W.  Hines 

C.  G.  Ames 

A.  B.  Anderson 

J.  E.  Stevens 

W.  H.  Bahney 

F.  Walter 


Alvarado 

Jackson  

Oroville 

MokelaniDe  Hill... 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Crescent  City 

Diamond  Springs. 

Visalia  

Humboldt 

Orleans  Bar.^ 

Lakeport 

Los  Angeles 

San  Rafael 

Mariposa 

Ukiah 

Sirelling 

Aurora 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Forest  Hill 

Quincy 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo... 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jo84 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Downieville 

Yreka 

Vallejo 

Santa  Rosa 

Knight's  Ferry.... 

Yuba  City !.    , 

Red  Bluff. 

Weaverville., 


146 
Tabla  7 — Continuadft. 


No 


Condados. 


T6nnino  que  flnalisiS  en  Mano  1, 
de  1864. 


Dinoeioii  por  Correo. 

Yisalia 

Big  Oak  Flat 

Gacheyille 

Marysville 


43 
44 
45 
46 


Tulare..... 
Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 


P.  O.  Ellis 

C.  S.  Pease 

Henry  Gaddis. 
W.  C.  Belcher. 


19 
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TABLA  7— Continuada. 
LISTA  de  SuperitUendentes  de  Ckmdado  en  d  Estado  de  Cali/brmim, 


No. 


CONDADOS. 


Blejidof  por  dos  aSloi  desde  Mano 
1<>  de  1864  hMt*  Mano  1<>  de  1866. 


Direocion  por  Como. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  .... 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa, 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles.. 
Marin 


15  Mariposa 

16  Mendocino 

17  Merced 

18  Mono 

19  Monterey 

20  Napa 

21  Nevada 

22  Placer 

23  Plumas 

24  Sacramento 

2ft  San  Bernardino.. 

26  San  Diego 

27  San  Francisco.... 

28  San  Joaquin 

29  San  Luis  Obispo. 

30  San  Mateo 

31  Santa  Barbara... 

32  Santa  Clara 

33  Santa  Cruz 

34  Shasta 

35  Sierra 

36  Siskiyou 

87  Solano 

88  Sonoma 

89  Stanislaus 

40  Sutter  

41  Tehama 


B.  N.  Seymour. 
D.  Townsend... 
Isaac  XJpham.... 
W.  C.  Masher.. 
T.  J.  Andrus.... 

J.  T.  S.  Smith 

H.  J.  McLellan 

S.  A.  Penwell 

S.  H.  Hill 

W.  L.  Jones 

E.Lee 

Thomas  B.  Sleeper. 

A.  B.  Chapman 

J.  W.  Zuver 


»>•     •*■•••••••! 


F.  C.  Lawrence. 
J.  L.  Broaddus . 
R.  B.  Huey 


•••I 


E.  Earl 

A.  Higbie 

M.S.  Deal 

A.  H.  Goodrich  .... 
M.  HoUings worth. 
Sparrow  Smith 

B.  Bobbins 

Jos^  M.  Estudillo.. 

George  Tait 

Melvill  Cottle 

Alexander  Murray. 

W.  C.  Crook 

A.  B.  Thompson.... 

Wesley  Tonncr 

W.  C.  Bartlett 

John  J.  Conmey.... 

W.  C.  Pond 

Thomas  N.  Stone.. 
G.  W.  Simonton 

C.  G.  Ames 

George  W.  Shell... 

N.  Furlong 

W.  H.  Bahney 


Alvarado 

Volcano 

Oroville 

Mokelumne  Hill... 

Colusa 

Pacheco 

Crescent  City 

Placerville 

Scottsburg 

Humboldt 

Sawyer's  Bar 

Upper  Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Bloom  field,    Sono- 
ma County 

Mariposa 

Ukiah 

Snelling 


Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Forest  Hill 

rQuincy 

ISacramento 

San  Bernardino... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo... 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jos6 

Santa  Crux 

Shasta 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Green  Valley 

Santa  Rosa 

Knight's  Perry.... 

West  Butte 

Red  Bluff. 
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No. 

■ 

CONDADOS. 

El^idos  per  dos  afios  desde  Mano 
lo  de  1864  bMt«  Mano  l*>  de  18««. 

1 

Diroeoion  por  Correo. 

42 

Trinity T>.  Fi.  aorflnn 

Weavervflle 

43 

Tulare 

M.S.  Merrill 

Yisalia 

44 

Tuoliinine 

John  Graham 

Columbia 

45 

Yolo 

Henrv  Gaddis 

Cacheville 

46 

Yuba 

B.VanMuller 

Marysville 
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TABLA  8. 

ESTADO  que  manifiesta  ia  suma  de  Fondos  de  Escudas  recaudados  de  Contri- 
huciones  de  Condado  en  cada  Condadoy  por  cada  Ntflo  entre  Ouatro  y  Diez  tf 
Ocho  AH08  de  edad,  1863. 


CONDADOS. 


San  Francisco. 

Trinity 

Colusa 

Placer \,., 

Marin 

Alameda 

El  Dorado 

Stanislaus 

Merced 

Fresno 

San  Joaquin ... 

Mono 

Mendocino 

Sacramento..... 

Yuba 

Yolo 

Nevada 

Amador 

Tehama 

Butte 

Monterey 

Solano 

Mariposa. 

Siskiyou 

Sierra 

Contra  Costa.. 
Los  Angeles... 

Santa  Vmz 

Oel  Norte 

3hasta 

Sutter 

Santa  Clara.... 

Humboldt 

Tuolumne 

Napa 

Calaveras 

Sonoma 

San  Diego 

Tulare 

Plumas 

Lake 


SamM. 


$11  90 


6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 


33 
81 
00 
00 
82 
61 
47 


3  24 
3  23 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


22 
21 
18 
87 
67 
56 
50 
44 
43 


2  13 
2  18 
2  05 
2  04 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
98 
97 
72 
64 
62 
60 
57 
58 
48 
81 
12 
11 
01 
95 
88 
66 
S8 
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CONDADOS. 


SumaB. 


Santa  Barbara 

San  Bernardino 

San  Luis  Obispo  ... 
Klamath,  (oculto) . 


54 
42 
18 


J 
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TABLA  9. 

Xttado  qua  mani/esta  la  Suma  por  eada  JNtRo  de  Escuela  en  coda  Oondado  de- 

rwada  de  coda  date  de  origen. 


CONDADOS. 

1 

SamM. 

San  Francisco 

$13  52 

Sacrainento 

10  66 

Trinitv Ji 

9  44 

Del  Norte.. .Ss 

9  10 

San  Joaa  uin 

8  11 

Bl  Dorado 

8  03 

StanislauB 

8  01 

Yuba 

8  00 

San  MRt60..ttrrT-......--....,,ttT,tTttT ^ t 

7  95 

Colusa •• 

7  65 

Placer 

7  63 

Nevada • 

7  2i) 

Klamath 

7  13 

Yolo 

6  81 

Alameda 

6  64 

Amador 

6  51 

Marin 

6  48 

Santa  Clara  .J?^...... 

5  87 

Tehama 

5  81 

Fresno 

6  78 

6  71 

Sierra 

5  64 

5  45 

MariDORa .......t.t.......t.......t.....t«...TTttTtTTTt««*'rTtT*-rt-rTt T.» 

5  07 

5  06 

Solano 

4  91 

4  68 

Contra  Costa 

4  49 

4  45 

Nana 

4  41 

4  40 

Monterey 

4  22 

4  15 

Humboldt 

4  18 

4  07 

Santa  Cruz , 

8  8 

8  72 

lios  Anfireles 

%9      %  m 

8  72 

8  70 

Tnlare 

8  60 

8  49 

Mendocino •••••» %•%*••%. 

\       \Mk 
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C0KDAD08. 


SumM. 


San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara.. 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Lais  Obispo 


$2  98 
2  48 
2  41 
2  16 
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TABLA  10. 

BSTADO  que  manifiesta  la  Valuacion  de  la  Propiedad  imponible  en  coda  Ctm- 
dado  en  1862,  yZa  Cuota  de  Oontribucion  de  Escuda*  de  Condado  sobre  cada 
Oien  Pesos, 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

88 


CONDADOS. 


Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa , 

Contra  Costa.... 

Del  Norte 

Bl  Dorado 

Fresno.., 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Monterey 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 


/ 


A  la  vnelta. 


M 


T 


? 


*  •  o 


p 


e 


I- 

m 

3  a 


] 


\%\\^{^^$A&<KI 


{ 


10 


15 
28 
20 
10 


$4,100,000  001  »  20 

2,187,708  00  20 

2,960,551  00  15 

6,248,624  OOl  10 

2,643,809  OOl  10 

1,840,000  00  20 

800,485  00  10 

8,862,649  00  25 

962,985  00 
1,352,790  00 

291,645  00 

318,246  00 
8,065,830  00 
1,817,553  00 
1,686,330  00 
1,165,502  00 

966,221  00 
1,297,442  001 

810,896  00 

2,937,760  00  10 

6,056,370  001  20 

8,226,248  00  20 

1,070,000  OOl  5 

8,820,018  00  20 

417,238  00/ 

471,806  00 

66,631,207  00  86 

4,670,194  00  22 

512,742  00/  06 

2,166,866  00  16 

819,406  00  

6,088,876  00  10 

1,086,918  OOl  26 


20 
25 
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§ 

•1 

o 


34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 


COKDADOS. 


If 


De  la  vaelta 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 


$140,685,848  00 
1,864,998  00 
1,159,205  00 
1,668,000  00 

Solano 1      8,601,171  00 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus , 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo : 

Yuba 


Total  de  valuacion. 


8,890,677  00 
768,058  00 
1,946,076  00 
2,018,749  00 
1,166,414  00 
1,266,488  00 
2,742,450  00 
2,822,975  00 
5,022,424  00 


9  a  O 

"Is- 

sir 

3g 


$169,058,028  00 


>••••  ■  •  •  • 


10 
10 
16 
10 
26 
10 
6 
26 
10 
10 
16 
10 


20 


SSTADO  que  mani/iestn  la  tuma  que  >e  recaudarta  en  eada  Oondado  por  mtdw 
de  una  Contribucion  tie  Etcuelat  de  medio  Mititimo,  y  la  tuma  que  de  dkha 
Contribucion  coda  Condado  recihiria  de  retomo. 


Iff? 


'ml 

irPI 


1  Alameda 

2  Amador. 

3  Butte 

4  Calaveras 

5  Colusa 

5  Contra  Costa..... 

7  Del  Norte- 

8  El  Dorado 

9  Frosno 

0  Humboldt 

1  Klamath 

2  Lake 

3  Los  Angeles....... 

i  Marin 

5  Mariposa. 

6  Mendocino. 

7  Merced 

i  Monterey 

9  Mono 

ONapa 

1  Nevada 

2  Placer 

i  Plumas .).. 

i  Sacramento 

5  San  Bernardino.. 

6  San  Diego 

7  San  Francisco... . 

8  San  Joaquin 

9  San  Luis  Obispo. 
OSau  Mateo 

A  la  Tuelta.. 


«4, 100,000  00 

2,187,708  00 

2,950,551  00 

6,248,624  00 

2,643.809  00 

1,840,000  00 

300,435  00 

3,862,649  00 

962,985  00 

1,352,790  00 

291,645  00 

313,246  00 

3,065,330  00 

1,817,553  00 

1,536,3.S0  00 

1,165,502  00 

966,221  00 

1,297,422  00 

310,896  00 

2,937,760  00 

5,055.370  00 

8,225,248  00 

1,070,000  00 

8,820,018  00 

417,238  00 

471,806  00 

66,531,207  00 

4,670.194  00 

512,74^  00 

2,165,336  00 


$2,060  00 


1,0 


;  00 


1,475  00 

2,624  00 

1,321  00 

920  00 

150  00 

1,931  00 

481  00 

676  00 

145  00 

156  00 

1,532  00 

908  00 

768  00 

582  00 

483  00 

648  00 

155  00 

1,468  00 

2.527  00 

1,612  00 

535  00 

4,410  00 

258  00 

235  00 

83,265  00 

2,335  00 

256  00 

1,032  00 


82,143  00 
1,876  00 
1,722  00 
2,281  00 

494  00 
1,607  00 

153  00 

2,879  00 

32  00 

700  00 
81  00 

326  00 
2.373  00 

725  00 

858  00 

848  00 

276  00 
1,699  00 

109  00 
1.250  00 
2,225  00 
1,940  00 

614  00 
4,610  00 
1,072  00 

348  00 
16,228  00 
8,156  00 

732  00 

835  00 


tl32,6T0M&  00 


oq: 


>58,890  00 


Tabla  11 — CoDtinaada. 


87 


j         De  la  Tueltn... 
SliSaitla  Barbara 

82  Santa  Clara 

83  Santa  Cruz 

84lsha8ta 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislane 

Sntter. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 

TotaleB 


..  $182,670,515  00 

819,405  00 
fi,038,375  00 


1.0 


i  00 

!  00 
1,159,205  00 
1,653,000  00 
3,601,171  00 
3,390,677  00 
768,058  00 
1,946,076  00 
2,018,749  00 
1,166,414  00 
1,266,488  00 
2,742,450  00 
2,822,975  00 
6,022,424  00 

,.  8169,053,028  00 


a    S 
5-f  B  OS 

111-? 

$86,351  00 
409  00 

8,019  00 
MS  00 
692  00 
679  00 
8Z6  00 

1,800  00 


973  00 
1,006  00 
683  00 
633  00 
1,371  00 
1,161  00 
2,511  00 


t63,890  00 
1,328  00 
4,043  00 
1,600  00 

934  00 
1,032  00 

788  00 


894  00 
671  00 
268  00 
836  00 
1,843  00 
1,520  00 


1,9 


1  00 


APENDICE. 
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APENDICE. 


EXTRACTOS  DE INFORMES  DE  SUPERINTENDENTES  DE  CONDADO 


No. 

CoDdado. 

Nombre. 

1 

Condado  de  Amador 

Samuel  Page 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hatch... 
Robert  Thompson . 

Henry  Gaddis 

J.  A.  Chittenden.... 

A.  Higbie 

James  Miller 

Thomas  N.  Stone... 
Grove  K .  Godfrey . 

B.  N.  Seynour 

R.  B.  Huey 

S.  B.  Osbourno 

..Superintendents. 
..Superintendente. 
..Superintendente. 
.  .Superintendente. 
.  .Superintendente. 
..Superintendente. 
...Superintendente. 
.  .Superintendente. 
..Superintendente. 
.  .Superintendente. 
.  .Superintendente. 
..Superintendente. 

2 
8 

Condado  de  Sacramento 

Condado  de  Calaveras 

4 

Condado  de  Yolo 

5 

Condado  de  Nevada 

6 

Condado  de  Nana 

7 

Condado  de  Marin 

8 

Condado  de  Siskiyou 

9 

Condado  de  Shasta 

10 

Condado  d^  Alameda 

11 

Condado  de  Merced 

12 

Condado  de  Butte 

13 

Informes  de  Escuela  Normal 
del  Estado. 

EXTR^CTOS 


DE 


INFORMES  DE  SUPERINTENDENTES  DE  CONDADO, 


CONDADO  DE  AMADOK. 
Samuel  Page Saperintendente  de  Condado. 

Despues  de  haber  rovisado  los  In  formes  de  Maestros  y  Sindicos,  encon- 
tramos  que  nuestro  t^rmino  medio  de  haber  estado  abiertas  las  Escuelas 
este  afio  hubiera  sido  mas  largo  si  no  se  hubiese  acortado  el  afio  Eeoolas- 
tieo.  La  asistencia  es  mejor;  se  manifiesta  mas  interes  en  saministrar 
aparatos  A  la  salas  de  Escuelas,  y  en  edificar  nuevas  casas  de  Escuelas. 
Sin  embargo,  mucho  falta  que  hacerse  respecto  ^  corcas  j  patios  de  re- 
creo.    La  revision  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas  ha  remediado  muchos  defectoa. 

Hemos  procurado,  en  todo  lo  que  ha  sido  practicable,  cumplir  con  laa 
recomendaciones  de  la  Junta  de  Educaeion  del  Estado  respecto  al  uao 
de  libros.  En  muchos  distritos  se  usan  los  nuevos  libros  con  gran  satis- 
faecion,  pero  otros  desean  ser  excusados  hasta  que  el  deseado  cambio 
pueda  hacerse  mas  convenientemente. 

CONTRIBUCION    DE   ESTADO. 


Encomendamos  la  antieipada  Contribucion  de  Estado  para  el  nso  die 
las  Escuelas.  La  unica  objecion  que  hemos  oido  hacer,  es  de  que  no  es 
suficiente.  Los  Sindicos  de  un  Distrito  escriben  comosigue :  "  Estamos 
en  favor  de  la  proycetada  asignucion  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas.  pero 
deberfa  ser  dos  mil4simo.  Nuestro  sistema  de  Bsouelas  nunca  Ilegard  & 
ser  lo  que  deberia  ser  hasta  que  por  si  mismo  se  sostenga  por  medio  de 
contribucion  que  aleance  la  bolza  de  toda  persona  que  recibe  la  protec- 
cion  de  nuestro  Gobierno.  A  lo  menos  diez  por  ciento  de  la  contribu- 
cion de  mineros  oxtrangeros  deberia  ingresar  al  Foodo  de  Escuelas. 
Con  ahinco  solicitariamos  del  Superintendonte  del  Estado  que  visitase 
nuestro  Condado,  y  pronunciase  una  media  dooena  de  discursoa  en.  diL&k- 
rentes  lugares  donde  menos  interes  se  mai\\^^%\.«b.    ^^Tcv«^'KCL\«k  ^T«»si^^8«^ 
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mi  opinion,  despertaria  nn  interes  que  de  lo  contrario  qaedar4  amorti- 
gtiaao  por  mnonos  afios  mas,  y  seria  de  gran  beneficio  &  la  generacion 
creciente." 

BASE  DEL  PBORATEO. 

El  actual  es  preferible  y  mas  jasto,  que  el  basado  en  el  tanto  por  ciento 
de  la  asistencia.  Si  las  Escuelas  fuesen  libres,  habria  mas  justicia  en  el; 
en  cualquier  easo,  consideramos  mejor  el  presente  sistema.  En  ninguna 
ley  debe  hacerse  cambios  importantes  dmenos  que  no  fuese  por  ello  a  re- 
Bultar  un  gran  beneficio. 

8INDI008 — MODO   COMO   DESEMPEffAN   SUS  DEBEBES,  ETC. 

Los  Sindicos  se  ban  portado  bien.  Muchos  de  nuestros  empleados  de 
Escuelas  ban  ejenmlificado  la  conducta  digna  de  alabanza  en  adelantar 
los  interes  de  las  Escuelas  bajo  su  supervision.  Todos  los  distritos,  ez- 
cepto  uno,  se  ban  organizado  bajo  la  nueva  ley.    Segun  el  conocimiento 

Sue  tenemos  de  los  quo  ban  sido  elejidos,  tenemos  razon  para  cr6er  que 
evar&n  un  correcto  registro  de  sus  transacciones,  y  que  ellos  seran  el 
conducto  por  el  cual  se  levantardn  nuestras  Escuelas  &  un  alto  grado  de 
excelencia. 

MAESTBOS. 

Nuestros  Maestros  en  general  estan  dosempefiando  una  buena  obra. 
HemoB  estado  muy  complacidos  al  visitar  sus  Escuelas,  encontrar  tan 
buen  drden  y  tanto  interes  manifestado  por  los  piipilos  en  sus  estndios, 
y  los  Maestros  absorvidos  en  el  bienestar  de  los  que  se  hallan  bajo  su 
cargo.  No  es  necesario  que  diga  que  estas  Escuelas  estan  pfosperando. 
Si  todus  fhesen  iguales  &  las  que  bemos  visto,  las  masas  se  aferrarian  de 
ellas  como  la  tierra  se  aferra  &  su  centro,  y  su  beneficencia  penetraria 
cada  paso  de  la  vida. 

0A8A8  DE  ESCUELAS. 

Se  ban  construido  dos  casas  de  Escuelas,  y  una  del  afio  pasadoya  ha 
sido  completada.  Mucho  es  debido  &  los  Sindicos  del  Distnto  de  f'lddle- 
town  por  su  indomitable  energia  y  perseverancia  en  proseguir  la  obra 
hasta  su  completo,  de  construir  y  proporcionar  una  de  las  mejores  casas 
de  Escuelas  en  el  condado,  cuyos  muebies  pueden  favorablemente  compa- 
rarse  con  cualesquiera  de  los  de  las  salas  de  Escuelas  en  la  metropolis. 

APARATOS.  y 

Percebirii  Y.  que  tenemos  un  aumento  en  los  gastos  de  estas  comodida- 
des  necesarias  en  la  sala  de  la  Escuela. 

BIBLIOTEOAS. 

En  unos  cuantos  Distritos  se  ha  formado  un  nticleo. 

TOTAL  DE  GASTOS  DE  ESCUELAS. 

Ezceden  &  los  del  afio  pasado  en  cerca  de  mil  seis  cientOB  pesoe, 
($1,600,)  quedando  ademas  un  balance  en  la  Tesoreria  de  mil  quinientoa 
once  pesos  7  veinte  7  dos  centavos,  ($1,511  22.)    Esto  habla  bien  de 
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nuestros  ciudadanos.  Cod  la  actual  snma  on  caja  y  la  existente  contri- 
bueion  de  Condado,  tenemos  adelantada  una  porspectiva  de  tener  un 
t^rraino  de  ocho  meses  durante  el  aiio  Escolastico  de  mil  ocho  cientos 
sesenta  v  cuatro. 

GABINETE  DE  MINERALOOIA. 

Creemos  que  seria  eonveniente  la  formacion  de  udo  en  cada  distrito 
donde  haya  suficiente  interes  para  mantenerlo  en  buen  orden  j  y  deberia 
ser  fonientado  por  el  Estado.  Su  credito  no  podia  ser  usado  cou  niayores 
ventajas,  bajo  propias  restricciones,  pues  esto  es,  y  es  muy  probable  que 
pernianezca  siendo  uno  de  nuestros  mas  grandes  interoses. 

OBSERVACIONES    GENERALES. 

Hemos  dado  a  Y.  una  idea  parcial  de  nuestro  progreso  en  los  asuntos 
de  Escuelas.  Cr6emos  que  se  eneuentran  muyanimadas;  sin  embargo 
tenemos  mucho  que  hacer  para  llegar  al  justo  grado.  Debemos  tener 
patios  de  recreo  bien  ornamentados,  y  que  las  salas  de  las  Escuelas  scan 
atractivas  tan  to  para  el  dfscipulo  como  para  el  Maestro.  Para  eonseguir 
esto,  debemos  tener  maestros  que  sean  educados  para  ensefiar.  Debemos 
poner  en  la  sala  do  Escuela  algo  para  6llos  con  que  trabajar,  para  cam- 
biar  la  monotonia,  y  presentar  el  conocimiento  en  formas  atractivas,  de 
modo  de  hacer  agradable  su  adquisicion.  Entonces  habria  algnna  proba- 
bilidad  que  la  educacion  no  cesase  cuando  se  concluyen  los  dias  de  Escu- 
ela. Lo  mas  importante  de  las  nuevas  practicas  que  se  ban  establecido 
durante  la  declinacion  de  las  antiguas,  es  la  cultura  sist^matica  de  las  fa- 
cultades  de  observacion.  Nuestras  concepciones  deben  ser  erradas,  nues- 
tras  inferencias  falaces,  y  nuestras  operaciones  sin  buen  ^*xito,  sin  un 
exacto  conocimiento  con  fas  visiblos  y  tangibles  propiedades  de  las  casas. 
El  m^todo  de  la  Naturaleza  es  el  arqu^tipo  de  todos  los  m^todos.  El  sis- 
tema  de  lecciones  por  medio  de  objetos  visibles  manifesta  esto.  Tambien 
lo  demuestra,  el  dejar  que  las  generalizaciones  se  particularizen  para 
basarse  en  ellas,  el  desuso  de  la  eusefianza  por  reglas,  y  la  adopcion  de 
la  enseflanza  por  principios.  Los  rudimentos  de  los  bechos  de  fas  exac- 
tas  ciencias  deben  ser  aprendidas  por  medio  de  directa  enseiianza,  emple- 
ando  el  (pizarron)  para  las  primeras  lecciones  en  aritmetica,  y  la  actual 
yarda  y  pie,  libra  y  onza,  galon  y  cuarto ;  y  que  el  descubrimiento  de 
su  relacion  sea  experimental,  en  lugar  de  la  presento  prdctica  de  apren- 
der  las  tablas.  Evidentemente,  que  el  rasgo  comun  de  estos  m^todos  es 
de  conducir  la  mente  de  cada  nifio  por  un  proceso  parecido  al  proceso 
por  el  cual  la  mente  de  la  humanidad  generalmente  ha  pasado.  Las  verda- 
des  del  niimero,  de  la  forma,  de  la  relacion  en  la  posicion,*fueron  todas 
sacadas  de  objetos,  y  presentar  estas  verdades  al  niiio  en  el  concreto,  es 
ensenarles  como  la  raza  les  ensefid  &  ^llos.  Las  abstracciones  no  tienen 
ningun  significado  para  el,  hasta  que  encuentra  que  solo  son  simples  re- 
laciones  de  lo  que  intuitivamente  discierne. 

Nosotros  no  creemos  que  debe  apurarse  al  niSo  en  el  estudio,  ni  tam- 

f)oco  creemos  que  el  nifio  en  toda  ocasion  est^  inclinado  &  los  modos  de 
a  sabiduria,  aunque  haya  sido  instruido  en  la  manera  mas  perfecta.  Lo 
cierto  es,  que  la  aureza  produce  dureza.  y  la  suavidad  produce  suavidad ; 
los  nifios  que  no  son  tratados  patetieamente,  se  vuelven  relativemente 
indiferentes.  Lo  mismo  sucede  con  el  gobierno  de  la  familia  6  de  la  Es- 
cuela que  con  el  gobierno  civil ;  un  dure  despotismo  i  veces  ocasiona  una 
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gran  parte  de  los  erimenes  que  tiene  que  reprirair;  mientras  que  mutnir 
mente,  una  regla  8uave  y  liberal  no  solo  evita  muchas  causas  de  disceo- 
Bion,  y  8uavi8u  tanto  el  touo  del  Bentimento,  que  disminuye  la  teDdenda 
a  la  tras^resion. 

El  recion  nacido  prineipia  su  educacion  tan  pronto  como  aa  vista  se 
dirige  a  los  objotos  a  su  rededor,  y  su  delicada  mano  puede  agamr  el 
coral.  Los  gestos,  mociones,  y  sonidos  muy  pronto  se  copian.  Abort 
es  el  tiempo  para  que  el  nifio  reciba  una  propia  educacion.  Asi  paes  si 
tenemos  Maestros  bien  educados  para  ensefiar,  entonces  tendremos  £s- 
cuelas  im|H>rtanted.  El  Estado  ba  becbo  bien  en  darle  vida  a  sn  Eacuela 
Normal.  A  bora  es  prei*iso  que  le  dedique  una  generosa  asi^naeion.  £n 
cada  sala  do  Eseuelas  deberia  fomentarse  un  Gabinete  de  Mineralogia. 
Creenios  que  osto  ayudaria  materialmente  al  sistema  previsto  en  estas 
pocas  lineas.  El  niilo  depende  de  su  madre  por  cierto  periodo;  de^pues 
de  esto  tiene  que  suministrarsele  su  alimento;  despues  de  haberse  ease- 
llado  4  alinientarse,  tiene  que  prov^rsele  pan,  ropa.  v  hogar,  y  do  ad- 
quiere  el  [Knier  de  sostenerse  a  si  mismo  basta  que  no  ilega  a  bus  ^*  vein- 
te."  Actualniente.  esta  ley  be  aplica  tanto  a  la  mente  como  al  cnerpo. 
Tarobien  para  el  cultivo  de  la  mente  el  nino  depende  de  la  aynda  del 
adulto.  La  oriatura  es  tan  impotente  para  consegnir  material  para  po- 
der  ejoreer  sus  percepciones.  como  lo  es  para  proporcionarse  alimento 
para  su  estomagt.> ;  ineapaz  de  preparar  su  propio  alimento.  del  mi^mo 
modo  no  puede  redueir  muehas  clases  de  conocimiento  a  una  forma  coii> 
Ten  lent  e  para  la  asimilaeion. 

£s  la  prinei^val  obligaeion  del  padre  de  familia  ver  que  sean  Ibmenta- 
das  las  oondieioues  |uira  el  cultivo  mental  y  corporal.  Tales  como  el  ali- 
mento, n>|va,  y  domicilio  se  proporcionan  para  el  cnerpo.  del  mi»mo  modo 
debo  facilitarse  el  propio  alimento  para  fa  mente.  en  forma  de  sonidoe 
que  imitar.  objeti>s  que  examinar.  libros  qne  l^r.  y  problemas  que  i««ol- 
ver.  Si  estos  se  presentasen  de  ana  manera  aeeptable.  ae  obtendria 
aproximativamente  el  deseado  fin. 

*'  Para  preparar  a  la  juventud  para  los  deberes  de  la  vida  esta  tacita- 
mente  admitido  por  lodos  que  debo  ser  el  objeto  y  deseo  que  deben  tener 
en  mira  los  |>adres  de  familia  y  Maestros.*' 


COXDADO  DE  SACRAMEyXO. 
F.  W.. Hatch ^aperintendente  de  Condado. 

Al  revTsar  el  pasado.  se  encuentra  toda  ruoa  rara  diHi^ratolane  y 
tener  saiis£iCvioD.  El  pn>greso  del  sistema  ha  adelantado  ^  intemp- 
ok^n.  y  aunque  muobas  de  sus  taee$  nece*i:an  mejv»rar<e.  y  tiha  <ie  rer- 
dadeiv  irceres  y  energia  alcana  veees  se  ha  sentido  en  anas  caaatas  k>- 
ealidades.  creo  qae  puede  v^fniadenimente  deeirae.  que  S3  pracciea  atili- 
dad.  en  el  eelv^  de  aqaelloi^  dedicadc^  a  la  obra.  en  la  tfdelidad  y 
tenvia  do  los  Mae;j^tn.>>.  como  tambieo  en  el  real  y  penaaaeate 
eatre  tantas  naevasi*  v  adversa^  cireanstancias^  naestras  Eacaftl 
ft^vorablemeaie  compararse  cv>ii  las  de  ocras  seevtoaesw 

Loi»  inibrmec!^  prv$eQ:adof!^  sob  taa  eompleto«»  como  padienM 
EI  eeoj^^  ba  sido  eomple(«x  eompreade  cada  dsstrxco :  k« 
ralmeaie  haa  campiido  coa  la  ley  uaamiUieaio  «» xaiocmMv  J 
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cuantos  de  los  Sindicos  se  ban  descuidado  de  mandar  sus  relaciones  co- 
rrientes  de  la  condicioD  de  las  Escuelas.  Siempre  que  este  deber  ba  side 
descaidado,  estoy  seguro  que  esto  ha  resultado  por  haberse  mal  compren- 
dido  la  ley  mas  bien  que  por  una  maliciosa  omision  del  deber.  El  cambio 
en  el  aflo  Escolastico,  habiendo  alterado  la  antigua  costumbre  establecida, 
pudo  bien  esperarse  de  baber  producido  alguna  confusion. 

Esto  tambien  ba  tenido  el  efeeto  de  acortar  en  algo  el  t^rmino  Escolas- 
tico.  Se  observardi  que  dos  de  los  distritos  ban  faltado  de  sostener  sus 
Escuelas  un  t^rmino  completo  de  tres  meses,  pues  por  haberse  cerrado  el 
afio  dos  mcses  antes  que  lo  de  costumbre  las  ha  privado  de  las  ventajas 
que  hubiesen  tenido  bajo  la  antigua  ley.  Estas  Escuelas  estan  actual- 
mente  progresando,  y  hubiesen  completado  el  requerido  uiimero  de  mcses 
antes  de  la  anticipada  expiracion  del  afio. 

Los  retornos  clel  censo  son  interesantes,  y  pueden  muy  bien  facilitar 
una  materia  de  critico  analises.  Exbiben  un  pequefio  aumento  de  la  po- 
blacion  iuvenil  &  la  de  afios  pasados,  sin  embargo  de  la  supuesta  reduc- 
cion  de  la  poblacion  general  como  resultado  de  la  emigracion  del  Terri- 
torio  de  Nevada.  No  obstante  no  pueden  servir  de  base  segura  para 
poder  hacer  una  estimacion  del  total  de  sus  babitantes  blancos,  puesto 
que  la  proporcion  do  nifios  menores  de  veinte  y  un  aiios  de  edad  respecto 
a  toda  la  poblacion,  es  todavia  mucho  menos  que  en  las  antiguas  comuni- 
dades  establecidas.  Esta  proporcion  en  varios  paises  ha  sido  estimada 
en  cerca  de  cuarenta  y  dos  por  ciento,  6  cuarenta  y  dos  mil  cuatro  cientos 
sesenta  y  tres  en  cada  cien  mil  Una  base  de  igual  c&lculo  daria  a  la 
Ciudad  de  Sacramento  solo  cerca  de  siete  mil  quinientos  babitantes,  y  to- 
do  el  condado  solo  quince  mil  novecientos  en  niimeros  completos;  6  el 
Condado  de  San  Francisco,  segun  el  liltimo  censo,  solo  cerca  de  cincuenta 
y  cuatro  mil  seis  cientos.  Si  esto  fuese  correcto,  &  lo  menos  cinco  y  seis 
d^cimas  partes  de  toda  la  poblacion  del  Condado  de  Sacramento  deben 
tener  sus  nombres  empadronados  sobre  los  registros  de  las  Escuelas.  El 
comparativo  exceso  de  adultos  en  proporcion  al  total  en  este  Estado  no 
nos  presenta  ningun  dato  sobre  el  cual  basar  una  estimacion  de  este  ori- 
gen. 

Sabemos  de  estos  retornos,  que  existen  en  el  Condado  setecientos  veinte 
y  cinco  niiios  entre  seis  y  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad,  y  seis  cientos  dooe 
entre  cuatro  y  seis  afios,  que  no  ban  tenido  coneccion  alguna  con  ningo- 
na  Escuela  pdblica  6  particular ;  y  de  estos,  seis  cientos  treinta  y  dos  son 
residentcs  de  los  distritos  del  campo.  Semejante  proporcion  es  entera- 
mente  inexcusable,  y  exhibe  una  aparente  indiferencia  del  asunto  de  edu- 
cacion  enteramente  indigno  de  una  comunidad  intelijente.  El  becho  de 
que  veinte  y  nueve  por  ciento  de  la  poblacion  juvenil,  entre  cuatro  y  diez 
y  ocho  afios  de  edaci  baya  descuidado  de  aprovecbarse  de  las  ventajas  tan 
liberal mente  faciiitadas,  es  un  triste  comentario  sobre  la  apreciacion  en 
que  se  tienen  estas  ben^ficas  instituciones. 

Eespecto  d  los  seis  cientos  doce  niiios  entre  cuatro  y  seis  afios  de  edad, 
me  parece  bastante  bien — mucho  mejor  segun  muy  juicio,  que  si  hubiesen 
estado  encerrados  en  la  sala  de  la  Escuela.  La  juventud  del  campo  se 
beneficiaria  si  la  practica  fuese  generalmente  observada.  Necesitan 
libertad  de  la  restriccion,  ejercicio — esa  clase  de  eiercicio  fisico  y  mental, 
el  que  solo  puede  obtenerse  en  el  aire  libre,  y  el  que  la  sala  de  Escuela 
nunca  quede  facilitar.  Mas  dejando  esto  &  un  lado,  sin  embargo  no  esta- 
mos  lejos  de  haber  perdido  diez  por  oiento  de  la  participacion  de  los  be- 
neficios  que  l^gitimamente  les  pertenecen,  y  lo  cual  es  el  deber  de  alguien 
de  ver  que  cada  uno  de  ellos  los  disfrute.  Semejante  relacion  i^a3r<^^<^  ^^^^ 
trafia  en  un  pais  donde  el  sistema  de  Eaeu^Y^A  Co\£k\«\^^^  V^^'t^'^^'^'^^^ 
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por  tan  largo  tiempo,  y  en  una  comunidad  que  no  se  puede  sobrepasaren 
mtelijencia  y  energia. 

Sin  embargo  podemos  derivar  alguna  satisfaccion,  a  causa  del  hecho 
que  el  afio  justamonte  eerrado  exhibe  un  aumento  muy  marcado  en  la 
asistencia  a  las  EseuelaB  en  comparaeion  del  pasado.  Micntras  que  el 
censo  eoloca  el  aumento  total  de  niiloa  entro  euatro  y  diez  y  echo  anos 
de  edad  en  noventa  y  einco,  el  niiraero  que  ha  asistido  a  la  J^scuela  ex- 
cede  al  del  afio  pasado  en  euatro  eientos  cineuenta  y  tres.  Espero  que 
el  signiente  informe  del  Condado  de  Sacramento  ^'presente  niejores 
cosas?' 

No  solo  se  halla  indicado  nuestro  progreso  en  el  empadronamiento  de 
los  piipilos  en  los  registros  de  las  Escuelas.  En  el  termino  medio  deasis- 
tencia — una  de  las  mejores  pruebas  de  buen  6xito,  eomo  tarabicn  de  in- 
teres  general  en  la  materia — y  en  los  gastos  particulares  para  el  uso  de 
las  Escuelas,  tenemos  seguridades  mas  fuertes  y  satisfactorias. 

El  alio  pasado,  el  niimero  de  piipilos  que  diariamento  asistia,  se  in- 
formo  haber  ascendido  d  mil  euatro  eientos  noventa  y  ocho;  este  ano  ha 
sido  mil  quinientos  veinte  y  siete,  y  el  numero  proporcional  perteneciente 
a  las  Escuelas  asciende  A  mil  ocho  eientos  cineuenta  y  ocho.  K\  termino 
medio  de  duracion  de  las  cuarenta  y  tres  Escuelas  del  carapo  durante  los 
diez  moses  ineluidos  en  el  informe  se  manifiesta  haber  sido  seis  meses  y 
einco  dias.  Diez  y  ocho  estuvierou  abiertas  seis  meses,  6  mas  de  seis,  y 
once  por  ocho  meses  6  mas.  El  afio  pasado,  durante  doce  meses,  el  ter- 
mino medio  que  estuvieron  abiertas  las  Escuelas  fue  seis  meses  y  once 
dias  en  las  cuarenta  y  dos  Eseuales. 

En  mil  ocho  eientos  sesenta  y  dos,  la  suma  gastada  de  recursos  parti- 
culares solo  en  los  distritos  del  campo  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas, 
ascendio  A  euatro  mil  quince  pesos  y  ochenta  y  einco  centavos, 
(§4.015  85 ;)  en  el  presente  informe  la  suma  asciende  a  seis  mil  ciento 
seis  pesos  y  sesenta  y  nueve  centavos,  ($6,106  69.)  Si  a  esta  agregamos 
los  gastos  de  la  contribucion  de  ciudad,  asciende  k  diez  y  ocho  mil  nove- 
eientos  cineuenta  y  seis  pesos  catorce  centavos,  (818,956  14.) 

Se  percibira  que  uno  de  los  distritos  ha  dado  una  ilustracion  practica 
de  la  ventaja  de  la  ley  de  una  contribucion  de  distrito.  En  Folsom  se 
recaudaron  cerca  de  tres  mil  pesos  para  uso  de  las  Escuelas,  y  se  cons- 
truyd  un  edificio,  el  cual  respecto  a  hermosura  y  comodidad,  eomo 
tambien  durabilidad,  no  tiene  superior  en  el  Condado.  Tres  otros  distri- 
tos estan  actual mente  recaudando  contribuciones  en  virtud  de  la  ley,  <5  se 
estan  preparando  para  hacerlo,  y  su  ejemplo,  indudablemente  quo  sera 
seguido  por  muchos  mas. 

Ademas  de  estas  pruebas  de  mejoras,  tenemos  otra,  no  menos  gen  ulna, 
en  el  caracter  de  los  maestros  empleados,  y  los^^ocos  cambios  quo  a  este 
respecto  ban  tenido  lugar.  Parece  haber  habido  un  mayor  grade  de 
estabilidad  manifestado,  una  disposicion  para  retener  al  maestro  que  se 
ba  experimentado  y  dado  pruebas  de  ser  bueno,  una  decidida  conviccion 
del  mal  eonsiguiente  &  la  antigua  prdctica  de  tomar  un  nuevo  Maestro 
para  cada  termino  de  la  Escuela,  y  especialmente  la  costumbre,  una  vez 
tan  arraigada,  de  eseoger  estrailos  en  busca  de  Escuelas,  cuando  otros, 
igualmente  bnenos,  6  mejores  podian  consegnirse  ya  familiarizados  eon 
nuestro  sistema,  y  cuya  competencia  habia  ya  sido  probada  por  largo 
tiempo  en  el  condado.  J>e  los  Maestros  actualmente  empleaaos,  6  que 
ban  estado  dedieados  A  la  ensefianza  en  este  condado  durante  el  aflio 
pasado,  veinte  y  seis  ban  residido  aqui  y  ban  estado  eonstantemente 
empleados  por  el  espaeio  de  dos  6  mas  aSos,  y  eatoree  por  mas  de  tree 
aflos.    Todos  ellos  ban  pasado,  por  la  ordalia  de  un  exdmen  ante  la  Junta 
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do  Condado,  y  ban  dado  suficicntes  pruobas  en  la  sala  de  Escuola,  de  su 
pnictico  conocimiento  en  la  materia.  La  eostumbre  do  bacer  frocuentes 
canibios  do  Maestros  la  eonsidero  porniciosa.  Es  desanimar  a  los  mismos 
individuos,  y  fatalmento  ataca  a  la  a^radablo  y  buena  conducta  de  las 
Escuelas.  (iuisiera  que  so  pudieso  deeir  que  cada  uno  de  los  Maestros 
antcriormcnte  onuraerados  bubiesen  estado  todo  el  tiempo  erapleados  en 
la  misma  Escucla.  No  sucede  por  cierto  esto.  En  una  de  nuestras  Eacue- 
las  euyo  t($rniino  era  de  ocbo  meses,  tree  Maestros  fueron  ompleados;  y 
en  echo  otros  distritos,  cuyas  Escuelas  estuvieron  abiertas  desde  ocbo 
meses  y  medio  hasta  trcs  y  un  sexto  de  mes,  cada  una  de  ellas  tuvieron 
dos  Maestros.  En  la  mayor  parte  de  los  casos  no  bubo  ninguna  necosi- 
dad  para  semejante  cambio.  Fue  simplemcnte  el  resultado  de  un  espiritu 
de  displieencia,  una  eapricbosa  desconfianza  la  que  igualmente  so  bubiese 
exhibido  aunque  el  Maestro  bubiese  sido  de  los  mas  competentes  y  el 
instructor  mas  educado  y  diligente  y  de  mas  moral  que  pudiese  encon- 
trarse  en  el  Estado. 

Mientras  que  prevalezca  esta  disposicion  nuestras  Escuelas  no  pueden 
florecor.  El  mejor  Maestro,  dejara  de  tenor  buen  6xito  a  menos  que 
pueden  contar  con  la  confianza  do  los  que  la  rodean,  y  pierde  toda  clase 
do  alicientc  para  esforzarse  cuando  a  cada  bora  estii  esperando  *'  que  so 
le  notifique  dejar  el  puesto." 

Malo  como  es  oste  estado  de  cosas,  antes  ha  sido  poor,  y  debemos  ani- 
marnos  con  la  esporanza  de  una  enmienda  gradual. 

Uno  de  los  mas  grandes  males  que  existian  ontre  nosotros  durante  el 
pasado,  era  la  demanda  de  Maestros  haratos.  Tuvo  lugar  no  por  falta  de 
no  apreciarso  los  buenos,  sino  por  que  no  se  podian  conseguir,  a  consecu- 
cia  de  los  limitados  recursos  pecuniarios.  Sin  embargo  aun  este  parece 
que  est&  gradualmente  declinando,  y  so  ba  manifestado  cierta  disposicion 
de  procurar  los  mejoros  que  puedan  permitir  los  limitados  recursos  4  dis- 
posicion do  nuostros  distritos.  No  obstante,  estos  recursos  son  entera- 
mente  inadecuados  para  las  necesidadcs  de  las  Escuelas.  Facilitan  una 
pcqueila  animacion  para  la  accion  y  esfuerzo  individual,  y  esto  es  todo. 
Son  onteramente  insuficientes  para  recompensar  de  una  manera  sustan- 
cial  y  razonablo  al  Maestro  fiel  y  diligente.  En  la  presente  condicion  de 
los  distritos,  en  mucbos  casos  es  imposible  que  la  liberalidad  particular 
cubra  la  falta ;  de  aqui  resulta  que  los  salarios  de  1  '>s  Maestros  son  muy 
pequofios  —  totalmente  inadecuados  para  las  responsabilidades  y  los  one- 
rosos  deberes  del  cargo.  Tanto  como  treinta,  cuarenta,  6  cuarenta  y 
cinco  pesos  —  lo  cual  es  generalmente  lo  mas  que  se  paga  aqui  por  sala- 
rios, excluyendo  manutencion  —  son  los  limites  concedidos  por  los  Sin- 
dicos  por  los  servicios  de  un  Maestro,  asi  es  que  no  podemos  esperar 
conseguir  los  de  mas  talento.  El  precio  comonte  del  conocimiento  y  ex- 
periencia  de  otras  vocaciones  es  mucbo  mas  alto  —  el  uso  y  ejercicio  del 
muzculo  produciria  otro  tanto  —  y  los  bombres  educados  y  capaces  de 
desempefiar  puestos  de  respousabilidad,  y  de  adquirir  fama  y  reputacion 
on  cargos  de  mas  provocbo,  indudablemente  no  son  gustosos  de  dedicarse 
a  la  ensofianza  cuando  no  solamente  es  menos  remunerativa  sind  que  es 
mas  laboriosa.  De  aqui  resulta,  que  ontre  los  solicitautes  de  empl^os  en 
nuestras  Escuelas  Fiiblicas,  raras  voces  encontramos  osa  clase  de  talento 
y  habilidad  superior  como  discipulos  y  Maestros,  que  es  tan  necesaria  ^ 
indispensable  para  el  desarrollo  y  buen  ^xito  de  nuestro  sistema  de  Es- 
cuelas Fiiblicas.  El  buen  6xito  de  nuestras  Escuelas  depende  principal- 
mente  en  los  Maestros  empleados ;  y  ^  menos  que  paguemos  un  poco  mas 
de  lo  que  aetualmente  se  pa^a  en  algunas  secciones  del  Condado.,  no  i^ 
demos  esperar  de  conseguir  los  mejoreB. 
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Tambien  necesitamos  mejores  Oasas  de  Escaelas.  Muy  pocos  de  naes- 
tP09  distritos  estan  comodamento  proveidos  &  este  respecto.  Cierto  es 
que  tienen  casas  de  Escuelas — cuatro  paredes  y  techo— pero  do  eon  sufi- 
ciente  ^randes,  la  eonstruccion  es  demasiado  rada,  inconvenientemente 
arregladas,  y  solo  eon  una  6  doe  excepciones,  se  encuentran  muy  pobre- 
mente  amuebladas  respecto  a  cscritorios  y  asientos.  Somejantes  como- 
didades  teraporales  pudieron  haber  sido  suficiente  buenas  en  el  prineipio 
de  nuestras  Escuelas — bastante  buenas  para  principiar — pero  son  ent^ra- 
mente  inadecuadas  para  el  sistenia  que  esta  designado  de  ser  perraanente, 
y  euyas  bendiciones  se  espera  que  se  extiendan  A  las  liltimas  generaciones. 
Nadie  puede  sentir  mas  palpablemente  estos  defectos,  en  machos  casos, 
como  los  Sindieos  y  el  pueblo  mismo.  Todavia  se  hallan  sin  Dingnn  re- 
niedio.  Obligados  de  imponerse  eontribuciones  segun  sus  alcances  para 
sostener  la  Escuela  y  el  Maestro,  no  pueden  sufrir  el  peso  adicional  de 
una  contribueion  para  una  nueva  casa  de  Escuela. 

El  dnico  remedio  para  estos  mules  es  aumentar  el  fondo  para  el  sos- 
tenimiento  de  las  Escuelas.  Deseles  mas  dinero  para  pagar  ^  los  Maes- 
tros,  y  entonces  tendran  mas  recursos  individuales  para  construir  ca- 
sas, y  adornarlas  con  todas  las  comodidades  y  conveniencias  que  el  arte 
moderno  y  el  ingenio  ha  inventado.  Alivieseleg  de  las  cuentas  de  pro- 
rateo,  y  gustosaraente  prov^eran  por  medio  de  una  contribueion  de  dis- 
trito  todo  lo  que  sea  conducente  para  el  bienestar  de  sus  nifios. 

Para  aliviar  nuestras  presentes  dificultades,  espero  el  resultado  de  la 
peticion  que  se  esta  actualmente  circulando,  pidiendo  el  que  se  impon^ 
una  contribueion  de  medio  mildsimo  para  el  sosten  de  las  Escuelas.  Si 
por  este  medio  puede  anualmente  recaudarse  setenta  y  ciueo  mil  pesos 
(875,000,)  y  colocarse  al  cr^dito  del  Fondo  de  las  Escuelas,  entonces  po- 
drdn  establecerse  bajo  una  base  segura,  y  redimir  al  Estado  del  reproche 
de  haber  faltado  de  prov^er  para  la  perfeccion  del  sistema  libre  de  educa- 
cion  ptiblica.  Creo  que  la  apelaeion  que  a  este  respecto  se  ha  becho  al 
pueblo  sera  liberalmente  sostenida.  Estoy  cierto  que  el  objeto  recibiri 
su  completa  aprobacion  y  que  su  voz  sera  oida  en  las  cameras  de  la 
Legislatura,  y  que  obtendra  una  decision  que  no  faltar^  al  objeto  deseado. 
Hasta  que  se  tome  semejante  medida,  el  sistema  tiene  que  languidecer,  6 
a  lo  menos  tendra  que  luchar  agoviado  de  pobreza  6  impedido  por  obsta- 
culos  que  ban  probado  ser  hasta  ahora  insuperables.  Una  contribueion 
de  esta  clase  nard  que  la  carga  de  sostener  &  las  Escuelas  sea  ligera  i 
igual.  Por  medio  del  sistema  corriente  de  cuentas  de  prorateo  recae 
sobre  unos  cuantos,  y  estos  muy  amenudo  no  son  los  mas  capaces  para 
sufrirlos.  Justo  es  que  toda  la  propiedad  del  Estado  contribuya  &]aedu- 
cacion  de  la  juventud  del  Estado,  y  que  los  que  no  tienen  familias  suyas 
propias  para  participar  de  sus  directas  ventajas  deben  pagar  por  los  be- 
nefieios  indirectos  que  611os  y  todos  derivan  de  la  difusion  de  intelijencia  }' 
la  pronagacion  de  esos  puros  ff^rmenes  de  virtud  que  es  igualmente  dela 
incumoencia  del  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres  el  diseminar.  Este  plan  se 
ha  encontrado  tener  muy  buen  exito  en  otros  Estados.  En  Ohio  la  con- 
tribueion es  de  un  mil6simo  y  medio  ;  y  aun  en  Kansas  es  un  mil^imo. 
No  hay  ninguna  razon  para  que  no  se  pruebe  aqui. 

El  informe  que  adjunto  acompafio,  segun  he  intimado  antes,  ha  sido 
formado  de  las  mejores  informaeiones  a  mi  alcance.  Est^  requerido  de 
comprender  el  aiio  que  principia  el  primero  de  Setiembre,  de  mil  oeho 
cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  y  nnaliza  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  de  mil  oeho 
cientos  sesenta  y  tres.  No  obstante,  el  cambio  hecho  &  la  ley,  de  tai  ma- 
nera  ha  interrumpido  el  drden  regular  al  que  estaban  acostumbrados  l08 
SlndicoB,  qae  muchos  de  los  mtoTmeB  tqc\V>\^o%  ei!i^\>«jv  ^^fiV^Afc^^  ^V  tTeinta 
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y  nno  de  Ootubre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos— el  tiempo  de  loB 
liltiinos  retomos  anuales.  De  consiguiente  me  he  visto  obligado  d  hacer 
que  el  mio  corresponda.  Esto  es  excusable,  puesto  que  do  se  ban  Uevado 
registroB  por  una  gran  mayoria  de  los  Sindicos,  y  los  empleados  nueva- 
mente  ele^idoB  no  ban  tenido  ningun  dato  del  cual  eompilar  una  com* 
pleta  relaoion  de  los  becbos  desde  Setiembre  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta 
y  dos  basta  la  actualidad.  Serii  mas  faeil  el  otro  aiio,  presentar  un  in* 
forme  mas  perfecto  y  oorrecto.  Eespecto  a  esto  seria  bueno  mencionar 
algunos  cuantos  defectos  de  que  adolece  la  ley  sobre  este  asunto. 

Jja  Ley  de  Escuelas  requiere  que  el  Superintendente  de  Gondado  pre* 
sente  su  informe  cada  afio  ^'  el  dia  quince  de  Setiembre  6  antes  de  esta 
fecba/'  y  a  los  Sindicos  se  les  permite  dilatar  una  importante  parte  del 
suyos  basta  la  misma  fecba.  La  consecuencia  sera  siempre,  que  los  tilti- 
mos  se  dilataran  basta  el  liltimo  momento  del  tiempo  concedido.  Gomo 
el  Informe  del  Superintendente.  en  gran  parte,  tiene  que  bacerse  do  los 
informes  de  los  Sindicos,  la  inconveniencia  que  de  esto  tiene  que  resultar 
facilmente  se  percibird.  Tan  facil  es  para  los  Sindicos  el  completar  sua 
informes  para  el  dia  tres  6  cinco  de  Setiembre  como  lo  es  en  un  tiempo 
mas  tarde.  El  Empadronador  bace  sus  retomos  el  primer  dia  de  Agosto ; 
el  Maestro  completa  su  t^rmino  el  treinta  y  uno  del  mismo  mes;  el  afio 
escolastico  fanaliza  en  esa  fecba,  y  la  nueva  organizacion  de  la  Junta  de 
Sindicos  tiene  lugar  en  el  primer  Sabado  despues.  Los  informes  del  an- 
tiguo  afio  deben  ser  becbos  por  los  Sindicos  del  mismo  afio,  6  si  se  consi- 
derase  meior,  pueden  ser  preparados  del  mismo  modo  por  la  nueva  Junta, 
pues  dos  de  sus  miembros  deben  ser  familiarizados  con  los  negocios  del 
distrito.  En  cualquier  caso,  pueden  ser  entregados  al  Superintendente 
del  Condado  en  tiempo  para  facilitarle  el  poderlos  examinar  y  eompilar 
las  estadisticas  que  pudiesen  contener.  Sogun  se  encuentra  la  ley  actual- 
mente,  es  indefinida,  pnesto  que  micntras  que  concede  A  los  Sindicos 
basta  el  quince  de  Setiembre  para  bacer  su  estado  de  finanzas,  requiere 
de  ^llos  que  transmitan  un  estracto  de  los  retomos  del  Censo,  del  informe 
del  Maestro,  y  mucba  otra  informacion,  ^*  en  6  antes  del  diez  de  Setiem- 
bre." I  Acaso  se  pretende  que  presenten  dos  informes  ?  Como  el  trabajo 
impuesto  al  Superintendente  del  Condado,  en  llenar  con  exactitud  todas 
las  columnas  y  partes  de  su  informe,  es  algo  arduo  pues  requiere  mucbi* 
Bimo  trabajo  para  completarlo,  una  enmicnda  ik  la  ley  corrigiendo  esas  in- 
coDsistencias  Beria  ciertamente  muy  aceptable.  Estoy  seguro  que  nin- 
gun Superintendente  de  Condado  despues  de  baber  probado  la  exacta 
lacilidad  con  que  puede  preparar  su  informe,  encontrard*  falta  en  la  ley, 
6  oonsiderard  que  es  una  severa  reflexion  sobre  su  industria  y  babilidad 
en  la  compilacion,  por  desconfiar  de  su  babilidad  para  examinar,  com- 
parar,  y  arreglar  la  multitud  de  partidas  comprendidas  en  los  varios  in- 
formes de  los  cuales  el  snyo  tiene  que  ser  becbo  en  un  solo  dia. 

Pero  esto  no  es  todo  el  inconveniente.  La  experiencia  de  sies  afios  me 
ba  ensefiado  que  cualquera  fecba  que  se  fije  para  los  informes  de  los 
Sindicos,  &  lo  menoB  en  una  gran  mayoria  de  casos,  estos  siempre  estan 
atrazadoB,  Asi  es  que  lo  mas  temprano  es  lo  mejor.  Si  se  requere  que 
scan  becbos  el  cinco  de  Setiembre,  probablemente  estardn  listos  para  el 
diez ;  de  este  modo  solo  se  facilitan  cinco  dias  al  Superintendente  para 
eompilar  su  informe.  Puedo  bablar  con  mas  franqueza  y  libertad  sobre 
este  asunto,  no  teniendo  ningun  interes  personal,  pues  probablemente 
este  ser&  el  liltimo  informe  que  seade  mi  deoer  presentar.  Habiendo*  yo 
mismo  experimentado  la  inconveniencia,  puedo  con  mas  urgencia  recomen- 
dar  la  adopcion  de  un  mejor  plan  para  mi  sucesor. 

Sobre  la  ley  de  Escuelas,  deaeo  bibW  d^  \tti«.  ciCji^VojccXs^^  ^t«^^vs\w^\j^ 
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con  algunos  de  los  Sindicos,  de  permitir  a  los  Maestros  principiar  el  Ut- 
mino  do  la  Escuela  sin  baber  previamente  obteuido  el  necesario  certificado 
de  ealificacion,  descansando  en  su  capaeidad  para  pasar  el  exdmen  en 
algun  tieinpo  futuro.    La  enmienda  becba  &  la  Ley  de  Sscaelae  aato- 
rizando  al  ouperintendente  de  Condado  de  conceder  certificados  tempo- 
rarios  a  aqueUos  que  desean  prineipiar  d  dosempenar  sus  deberes  en  el 
interim  de  las  sesiones  de  la  «fuDta  Examinadora,  enteramente  salva  la 
necesidad  de  semejante  proceder,  y  no  deja  exenta  alguna.     Sin  embargo 
aun  sc  practica  en  algunos  casos,  bajo  el  prctexto  de  no  poder  visitar  la 
ciadad,  falta  de  tiempo,  6  alguna  otra  razon  igaalmente  frivola.    Aan 
Baponiendo  que  el  Supcrintendente  de  Condado  rebusase  oonceder  por  el 
tiempo  asi  ocupado  eu  ensoSar,  lo  cual  deberia  baeer,  el  beebo  de  qae  an 
Maestro  ya  ocupado  en  la  Escuela,  coloca  d  la  Junta  Examinadora  en 
una  posicion  embarazosa  euando,  se^un  ba  acontecido.  el  aplicante  deja 
de  reuDir  las  cualidades  necesarias,  obliga,  por  motives  que  pueden  facil* 
mente  comprenderse,  una  major  lenidad  de  parte  de  la  Junta  que  lo  que 
es  consistente  con  la  verdadera  j^usticia.    La  propia  correccion  del  mal 
seria  una  positiva  y  legal  probibiciou  contra  el  conceder  salario  por  el 
tiempo  que  se  bubiese  enseilado  antes  de  baberse  recibido  el  certificado 
de  calificacion  temporaria  6  pormanente.     Esto  es  actualmonte  la  verda- 
dera intcrpretacion  que  se  da  a  la  ley,  sinembargo  es  indirecta.    He  creido 
de  mi  deber  en  un  case  reciente,  el  rebusarmo  a  girar  un   libramiento 
sobre  la  6rden  de  los  Sindicos  por  un  t^rmino  de  cerca  de  tree  meses  en- 
senado  sin  la  antoridad  de  ningun  certificado. 

Otra  costumbre  que  requiere  correccion,  es  la  del  nombramiento  de  los 
Maestros  que  tieneu  cortificados  primaries  para  ensefiar  en  Escuelas  de 
mas  alto  grado.  Cierto  es  que  muy  pocas  de  nuestra  Escuelas  en  el 
campo  estan  rigidamente  graduadas,  sin  embargo  el  status  de  una  Es- 
cuela a  un  tiempo  dado,  puede  muy  bien  determinarse  por  el  c4racter 
general  que  ba  mantenido  previamente  la  clasificacion  de  los  pupilos,  y 
los  ramos  de  cstudios  comunmcnte  ensonados.  Creo  que  es  una  buena 
filosofta  suponer  ^  un  Maestro  de  scr  incapaz  de  ensenar  grdmatica  y 
los  priucipales  ramos  do  arltmetica,  cuando  ba  demostrado  su  inbabili- 
dad  para  pasar  un  examen  sobre  estos  ramos.  Tal,  es  a  lo  menos  la  base 
de  todos  nuostros  examenes,  y  do  los  grades  establecidos.  Ignorar  el 
grado  de  nuestros  certificados,  y  considerarlos  como  pasaportes  para 
cualquiera  Escuela,  sin  miramiento  do  los  ramos  que  deben  ensefiarse, 
seria  imlificar  su  validez,  y  colocar  todo  el  sistema  en  ridicule. 

•Croo  que  seria  propio,  como  un  medio  de  evitar  errores  y  de  corregir 
abu80s,el  manifestar  distintameute,  queun  certificado  de  cualquier  grado 
no  debera  ser  considerado  vdlido  para  la  Escuela  usualmente  reconocido 
de  pertenecor  a  una  mas  alta. 

Ila.sta  abora  be  aludido  principalmente  a  Escuelas  del  campo,  por 
estar  mas  cerca  de  mi  supervision.  Las  Escuelas  de  la  ciudad  merecen 
ser  notudas.  En  su  manejo  general  y  en  la  proficiencia  de  los  Maestros 
nunca  ban  side  mejor  quo  en  la  presente  ^poca.  El  numero  de  piipilos 
que  asiste  diariameute  durante  el  aHo  ba  side  seis  cientos  ocbenta  y  cua- 
tro,  y  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  asistencia  ocbenta  y  cuatro.  La  duracion 
de  las  Escuelas  fue  ocbo  meses  y  veinte  y  siete  dias. 

El  Superintondente  da  informe  de  once  Escuelas  en  continuo  profipreso, 
requiriendo  los  servicios  de  veinte  y  dos  Maestros  y  Asistentes.  £1  mas 
alt6  salario  que  se  paga  es  en  la  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado,  el  que  asciende 
a  ciento  veinte  y  cinco  pesos  ($125)  por  mes;  el  mas  bfuo,  treinta  peeoa 
($30)  para  los  Asistentes  en  las  Escuelas  de  grades  maa  oigoa. 

Respecto  a  finanzas  el  Departamento  de  Eaeuelaa  nunca  ae  ba  enpon- 
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trado  en  mojor  estado.  Con  un  prudente  maneio  se  ha  descargado  del 
peso  do  una  douda  grande,  y  ahora  se  oncuentra  bajo  una  base  al  eontado. 

En  la  liltima  eleccion  general  se  deeidio  imponer  una  eontribucion  es- 
pecial para  objetoa  de  Eseuelas  con  una  unanimidad  que  prueba  el  interes 
que  toma  el  pueblo  en  esto  asunto  importante.  Se  cree  que  material- 
mente  facilitara  el  buen  6xito  del  sistema.  Probablemente  este  afio  se 
recaudard  algunos  cuatro  mil  quinientos  pesos  (84,500)  con  ese  objeto,  y 
en  adclante  una  suma  suficiente  para  poder  mejor  manejar  las  Eseuelas. 

Ilacen  algunas  cuantas  seinanas  que  la  ciudad  tnvo  la  desgracia  de 
perder  una  de  sus  mejores  casas  de  madera  a  causa  de  algun  incendiario; 
y  solo  unos  cuantos  dias  despues  la  casa  de  Escuela  de  los  mucbachos  de 
color  fue  igualmente  destruida.  La  liltima  aunque  no  de  la  propiedad  do 
la  ciudad,  era  bien  adaptada  para  el  objeto  que  se  usaba.  La  Escuela 
era  sostenida  bajo  la  direccion  de  la  Junta  de  Directorcs  de  la  Ciudad. 
El  nuinero  de  mucbachos  de  estaclasefue  informado  ascender  a  cuareuta 
y  tres. 

La  Junta  de  Directores  merece  mucho  crddito  por  el  presente  prospero 
estado  de  las  Eseuelas  Piiblicas  en  medio  de  tantas  dificultades  impre- 
vistas. 

Puede  ser  que  no  deje  de  tener  algun  interes  el  siguiente  resumen  de 
Unas  cuantas  de  las  estadisticas  del  a£io,  tanto  con  referenda  a  la  ciudad 
como  al  condado :  ^ 
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CONDADO  DE  CALAVERAS. 
Egbert  Thompson Saperintendente  de  Condado. 

Por  la  cuarta  vez  tengo  quo  presentar  un  informe  anual  corao  Superin- 
tendente  do  Condado  de  las  Escuolas  Fiiblicas  del  Condado  do  Calaveras. 

Me  ha  sido  muy  agradable  haber  servido  de  Saperintendente,  y  siempTO 
recordar^  mis  trabajos  bajo  oste  car&cter  como  los  mas  litiles  y  agradablei^ 
de  mi  vida. 

Como  el  escarceo  quo  rodea  la  piedra  arrojada  al  agna  continiia  agra- 
dando,  asi  es  con  cada  impulso  dado  a  los  asuntos  do  educaeion  continuari 
espareiendose  por  todo  el  tiempo  venidero,  y  el  que  da  ose  impulso  puede 
razonablemonte  esperar  que  su  inllueneia  le  sobrevivird.  Tenemos  miedo 
de  ser  olvidados,  pero  debomos  siempre  tenor  prosonto,  que  si  somos  re- 
cordados  por  aquellos  que  vienen  despues  de  nosotros,  sera  solo  en  conec- 
cion  con  lo  bueno  que  hagamos  y  los  principios  quo  abogamos ;  los  prin* 
cipios  correctos  son  imperocederos,  y  aunquo  quizas  no  sean  croidos  por 
algun  tiempo,  seguro  es  que  al  fin  ganar^n  la  ascendoncia  y  gobernardn 
al  gonero  humano. 

La  conquista  do  la  espada  quiza  por  algun  tiempo  sea  potente,  pero  es 
transitoria,  mientras  que  la  conquista  de  los  principios  coraroctos  es  tan 
duradcra  como  el  genoro  humano. 

Yivimos  en  la  edad  del  progreso.  Las  artos  de  la  guerra  y  paz  pro- 
grosan  juntas.  La  guerra,  aunquo  es  un  mal  tiene  quo  venir,  hasta  que 
el  ^enoro  humano  est^  tan  completamente  educado,  que  su  intelecto  per- 
cibira  y  su  facultad  moral  le  hara  obedecer  ol  espiritu  de  la  rogla  dada  ^ 
por  Cristo  dosde  el  Monte.  "  Lo  que  des^s  quo  otros  hagan  por  ti  haslo 
tu  por  los  otros."  Los  medios  por  los  cuales  osta  rogla  debe  ganar  poder 
no  so  espora  tanto  del  piflpito  como  do  la  sala  do  la  Escuela.  Ambas  do- 
ben  actuar  juntas,  mas  la  sala  de  la  Escuela  tendr^  el  mayor  influjo.  El 
uno  obra  cinco  dias  en  siete,  y  el  otro  solo  uno.  Los  Maostros  deben 
ejercer  una  influencia  mas  fuerte  que  el  clero,  aun  on  la  moral.  Siondo 
el  progreso  hecho  on  matorias  que  porienocen  d  la  educaeion  prontamonte 

Sroduce  oste  rosultado.  Los  que  trabajan  con  mas  empeflo  por  la  causa 
0  la  educaeion  algunas  voces  so  desaniman  pero  sin  razon.  Durante  los 
liltimos  treinta  alios  so  ha  manifestado  mas  progreso  que  on  cien  alios 
antes,  y  el  fin  aun  no  so  ha  conseguido.  Hay  una  gran  razon  para  espe- 
rar que  los  siguientos  treinta  afios  manifestaran  tanto  progreso,  si  no  mas, 
que  los  ultimos.  Para  cultivar  el  intelecto  do  un  nifio  so  roquiore  tiempo 
y  trabajo,  y  los  amantes  del  progreso  humano  siembra  con  diligencia  la 
buena  semilla,  acordandose  que  en  debido  tiempo  nacord  y  producird 
fruto. 

Los  Educadores  deben  fijarse  bion  en  la  introduccion  de  un  curso  siste- 
m^tico  do  instruccion  moral  en  nuestras  Escuolas.  Esto  al  prosonte  est& 
muy  descuidado.  Nuestra  juvontud  est^  mojor  instruida  mentalmonte 
que  moralmenie  actualmonto  on  las  Escuolas,  y  debomos  trabajar  para 
introducir  algunos  ejercicios  goneralos  por  los  cuales  los  grandes  princi- 
pios do  moral  esoncialos  para  la  utilidad  de  la  vida  sean  frocuontomonte 
prosontados  y  de  consiguiento  firmomente  inculcados.  Una  sola  alusion 
de  estos  grandes  principios  morales  puede  hacer  mucho  bion,  pero  son 
las  frecuontes  las  quo  dejan  una  imprecion  indeloblo.  Lo  mismo  que  l^r 
un  buen  libro,  una  leccion  moral  deja  su  marca,  pero  si  es  soguida  por 
otra,  y  todavia  por  otra,  como  una  sucesion  do  buenoa  libro«^.,fet:\s!A»"^ 
amolda  la  mente  de  la  juvontud  mienlTaa  qjOL^  %^\i»S\«b  «ii  ws^  ^^\».^^  -^si«^ 
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tico,  J  si  asi  se  continua  hasta  que  la  edad  se  solidifica  y  la  establece,  ?e^ 
guramente  que  permanocerA  do  esa  mancra  durante  la  vida.     El  jovei 
quo  es  gobernado  por  buenos  principios  morales  hasta  que  sale  de  la  Es- 
euelas  d  los  veinte  y  un  aflos,  gencralmento  continuar^  observandolc*^ 
durante  la  vida.     El  tono  sano  y  moral  no  es  producido  por  un  solo  es- 
fuerzo  grande,  sind  diariamente  presentando  alrededor  del  nine  una  at- 
mosfera  moral  on  la  cual  flotas©  preceptos  morales,  potentes,  aunqoe 
invisibles.     Esto  es  la  obra  do  anos,  y  no  es  bueno  solo  depender  en  un 
esfuerzo  de  ocasion.     Debe  introducirse  la  instruccion  sisteniatica.    Cada 
dia  debe  tenor  su  moral,  como  tambien  sus  lecciones  inteleetuales.    La 
instruccion  mental  da  podor,  pero  la  cultura  simplemente  intelectual  no 
produce  valor  moral.     Tonemos  un  campo  d  nuestra  vista  tan  to  moral 
como  intelectual,  y  aunque  el  cultivo  del  uno  puode  ayudar  al  cultivo  del 
otro,  sin  embargo  son  dos  campos  separados.     Ambos  tienen  que  ser  cul- 
tivados  6  nuestra  juventud  no  sera  aparento  para  utilidad  on  la  vida. 

Algunos  de  nuestros  Maestros  se  fijan  bastante  en  la  cultura  de  sas 
pupilos,  tanto  moral  como  mental,  pero  muchos  de  6llos  deseuidan  casi 
enteramente  la  cultura  moral,  y  aparentan  cr^er  que  enteramente  j>erte- 
neco  a  la  Iglesia  y  la  Escuela  del  Domingo. 

Estamos  haciendo  grandes  progresos  en  materia  de  edueaeion.  Com- 
parada  con  la  edad  do  nuostro  Estado,  no  homos  sido  aventajados.  Sin 
embargo  todavia  hay  una  gran  obra  que  hacerse,  y  los  amigos  d©  la  eda- 
cacion  no  deben  faltar  A  (Slla.  Las  cuentas  d©  prorateo  van  &  abandonarse 
imponiendo  una  contribueion  sobre  la  propiedad  suficiente  para  sostener 
las  Escuolas  genoralmente.  So  van  d  establecer  Bibliotecas  on  cada  casa 
de  Escuolas  conteniendo  libros  para  referoncia.  La  norma  de  las  eaiifi- 
caciones  de  Maestros  se  va  d  elevar,  como  tambien  sus  sueldos,  de  manera 
que  haya  un  aliciente  para  hacer  de  la  ensofianza  una  profesion  perma- 
nento  en  lugar  de  un  mero  pasatiompo  hasta  que  se  encuentre  algo  me- 
jor.  Institutes  de  Maestros  van  d  ostablecorse  y  seran  bien  atondidos  en 
OS  diferentos  condados  en  el  Estado.  Poriodicos  de  edncacion  seran  mas 
genoralmente  diseminados,  y  so  introducird  en  nuestras  Escuelas  un  sis- 
tema  mejor  de  instruccion  moral.  Estas  y  muchas  otras  materias  que 
requioren  la  atoncion  de  los  amigos  de  edueaeion  en  nuostro  Estado, 
hasta  quo  ostos  cambios  so  ostablezcan,  y  nuestras  Escuelas  sean  lo  que 
deben  ser — tan  buenas  como  cualosquier  otras  en  el  mundo.  Macho  te- 
nemos  quo  fomentar  cada  afio.  Personas  mas  competentes  estan  to- 
mando  interes  y  haciondose  cargo  de  nuestras  Escuolas.  Se  estd  haciendo 
una  mejora  despues  de  otra,  y  no  ostd  muy  distante  el  tiempo  cuando 
nuestras  Escuelas  podrdn  favoVablemonte  compararse  con  las  d©  los  anti- 
guos  Estados. 

Me  ho  mudado  por  algun  tiempo  del  Condado  de  Calaveras,  y  al  cerrar 
mis  funciones  do  Suporintendente,  mo  es  agradable  poder  decir  que 
durante  los  liltimos  euatro  afios  he  tenido  la  sincera  co-operacion  de  los 
Maestros,  padres  de  familias,  y  los  amigos  de  la  edueaeion.  Dejo  el  con- 
dado  y  el  cargo  de  Suporintendente  con  mucho  sentimiento,  y  para 
siompro  rocordar^  con  gusto  los  muchos  amigos  que  deio  atras. 

Dojo,  como  Superintondente,  d  un  sucesor  capaz  y  nel,  cuyos  afios  de 
experioncia  lo  haran  de  gran  valor  para  las  Escuelas  del  condado,  y  le 
facilitardn  la  oportunidadde  podor  mas  que  bien  desempeiLar  mi  lugar. 
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CONDADO  DE  YOLO. 

Henry  Gaddis  Saperintendente  de  Condado. 

El  Estado  de  California  al  prov^er  el  sistema  do  instmccion  piibliea, 
sabiamente  ha  adoptado  el  principio  por  tan  largo  tiempo  reconocido  por 
algunos  de  sus  Estados  bormanos,  que  la  propiedad  del  Estado  debe  edu- 
car  a  los  ninos  del  Estado;  no  obstante,  hasta  la  actualidad  aun  no  se 
ban  adoptado  medidas  adccuadas  para  poner  este  principio  on  completa 
operacion.  Nuestra  juventud  tieno  derecho  &  ser  educada  por  ©1  Estado, 
como  tambien  el  Estado  tiene  derecho  d  ser  protejkio  por  sus  hijos.  Se 
dice  que  el  dinero  es  lo  mas  esencial  para  la  ^erra,  pero  no  lo  es  menos 
para  las  Escuolas.  Ninguna  contribucion  se  paga  con  mas  gusto  a  la 
Tesoreria  que  la  contribucion  de  Escuelas  y  ninguna  es  usada  con  mayor 
satisfaccion  del  publico.  Yo  he  conversado  sobre  este  asunto  con  muchas 
personas  quo  pagan  contribucionos  en  este  Condado,  y  ostoy  convencido 
qui)  una  gran  mayoria  de  cllos  estan  en  favor  de  que  se  imponga  la 
pequena  contribucion  de  Estado  proyectada ;  por  quo  despues  de  haberso 
agotado  todos  los  recursos  que  la  presente  ley  coloca  d  nuestro  alcance, 
la  consumacion  que  tanto  so  desea,  las  EscueJns  Lihres^  sera  casi  el  mismo 
asunto  incidental  que  antes.  Bajo  la  presente  base  de  prorateo,  una 
reuta  anual  de  a  lo  menos  doco  mil  pesos,  (812,000,)  6  cerca  del  doble  del 
a£io  pasado,  sera  requcrida  para  hacer  un  justo  donativo  &  nuestros  dis- 
tritos,  6  hacer  que  una  cuarta  parte  do  las  Escuelas  del  campo  sean  lihre$ 
en  el  verdadero  sontido  de  la  palabra. 

Yo  no  creo  que  un  cambio  del  presente  sistema  de  prorateo  al  do 
**  Asistencia,"  producira  ningun  gran  resultado  b^nefico.  Sin  embargo, 
parece  que  un  vigoroso  esfuorzo  hecho  por  un  popular  y  en^rgico  Maes- 
tro en  un  distrito  disominadamente  poblado,  deborfa  recibir  una  corroa- 
pondienteproteccion,pero  en  tal  caso  la  duracion  del  tdrmino  Escolastico 
deberia  ser  combinado  con  el  de  la  "  Asistencia,"  y  osto  haria  la  diferon- 
cia  del  prorateo  mucho  mayor  en  algunos  casos  quo  la  quo  actualmont© 
existe.  Temo  quo  semejante  cambio  oporarfa  mal  on  los  distritos  pobros, 
dondo  se  necesita  mas  el  dinero. 

^  Varias  importantes  y  saludablos  onmiondas  ban  sido  incorporadas  on 
la  Eevisada  Ley  de  Escuelas ;  aquellas  que  prov^on  pera  la  rocaudacion 
de  cuentas  de  prorateo  por  proceso  sumario,  y  para  el  pago  de  Maestros 
cuando  actuasen  como  miembros  de  la  Junta  Examinadora  de  Condado, 
fueron  imperativamente  demandadas  como  actos  do  verdadora  iusticia. 

La  Escuela  en  Cachovillo  ha  sido  ya  suministrada  con  los  libros  pros- 
critos  por  la  Junta  do  Educacion,  y  la  mayor  parte  do  las  otras  los  ban 
sustituido  en  lugar  do  los  libros  antiguos  tan  pronto  como  los  nuevos 
fueron  requoridos.  Ho  oido  quojarso  muy  poco  respecto  a  la  calidad  de 
la  nueva  sorio  de  libros,  aunque  sin  embargo  todavia  existe  ana  divorsi- 
dad  de  opiniones,  y  continuardn  oxistiendo  sobro  osto  asunto  ontro  nu- 
estros mejores  Maestros.  Los  Loctores  do  Willson  son  generalmonto 
preferidos  a  los  do  Sargent,  pero  muchos  no  desean  confesar  quo  Quack- 
enbos  es  el  mojor  autor  on  Grdmatica. 

La  uniformidad  en  los  libros  era  muy  urgent©  como  mero  asunto  do 
economia  ©n  el  gasto,  y  mas  todavia  por  la  prdctica  oficacia  de  las  von- 
tajas  dorivades  d©  nu©stra8  Escuelas  Comunalos. 

El  asunto  de  educacion  nos  pros©nta  un  vasto  campo  para  el  pensa- 
miento,  tan  vasto  y  variado,  quo  cuando  procuramos  cont©mplarlo  i^qx^<c^^ 
inagotable.    La  misma  palabra  parece  como  uxi^  txietiX.^  ^^x^<:>  \oa»»si5^^ 
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la  tiene  siempre  llena.  Cada  palabra  que  expresamos,  cada  acto  qie 
deseippefiamos,  tiene  su  iDflaencia  para  cod  Dosotros  tan  to  para  el  bien 
como  para  el  mal.  For  nuestros  pensamientos,  palabras,  y  aceiones, 
coDstantemeDte  esparcimos  an  influjo  sobre  los  que  nos  rodean,  y  i  nnes- 
tro  turno  su  influencia  nos  toca,  aunque  quizas  no  lleguemos  a  compreo- 
derla.  Hay  muchas  cosas  que  nos  influyen  que  no  hay  palabras  como 
expresarlas. 

£1  mundo'csta  lleno  de  los  varios  sistemas  de  educacion,  pero  ana  coea 
puede  considerarse  como  cierta ;  nada  puede  ser  permanente  6  daradero 
cuando  no  pos^c  una  propia  educacion  moral.  Uno  de  los  ramos  mte 
importantes  en  la  educacion  de  la  juventnd  consiste  en  la  inflaeam 

fenial  del  bogar.  Ea  alii  donde  bebe  principiarse  a  educarse  el  corason. 
'uedo  considerarse  como  un  verdadero  axioma,  que  hasta  qae  la  muaer  no 
sea  propiamente  educada,  de  manera  de  hallarse  calificada  para  tocas  hB 
estaciones  de  la  vida,  como  esposa,  madre,  hermana,  6  ami^,  todos  los 
legisladores  y  Maestros  del  mundo  no  pueden  bacer  a  los  hombres  lo  que 
deoerian  ser.  La  madre  solamente,  puede  bacer  las  mas  sa^adas  y  da- 
raderas  impresiones  sobre  la  mente  del  nifio.  Los  mas  ilastres  de  los 
ciudadanos  Americanos,  cuyos  nombres  raras  veces  se  mencionan  sId 
reverencia  a  veces  rayando  en  adoracion,  es  un  brillante  ejemplo  del  in- 
flujo maternal  v  de  la  temprana  educacion  moral,  que  impide  que  el  heroe 
de  la  bistoria  do  la  pequena  bacba  y  el  arbol  de  cerezo  diga  una  mentira. 
I  Porque  nuestros  mas  celosos  sectarios  manifiestan  tanto  interes  y  celo 
en  establecer  asilos  para  nifios  buerfanos,  y  en  la  ereccion  y  dotacion  de 
seminaries  de  ensefianza  bajo  un  plan  tan  barato  que  indaee  4  muchos  a 
patrocinarlos  en  razon  de  economia  ?  No  es  acaso  que  completaraent^ 
comprenden  la  verdad  del  adagio,  ^^  conforme  se  inclina  el  vastago,  asi  se 
inclina  el  drbol."  Confieseles  para  amoldar  la  tierna  mente  de  la  juven- 
tud,  y  lo  hard  de  modo  que  llene  sus  propios  deseos. 

La  importancia  de  la  verdadera  educacion  temprana  debe  ser  eompleta- 
mente  comprendida  por  aquellos  que  estan  bien  familiarzados  eon  los 
diarios  hechos  criminales. 

Siete  d^cadas  ban  pasado  desde  que  algunos  de  los  antiguos  Estados  de 
la  Union  establecieron  un  sistema  de  Instruccion  Publica.  Desde  aqoel 
entonces  ha  sido  reconoeido  como  un  deber  de  todO  gobierno  civilizado, 
aun  entre  los  despotismos  del  antiguo  Mundo.  De  las  cabozas  coronadas 
de  Europa,  el  "  Federico  de  los  Prusianoa,"  fue  uno  de  los  primeros  que 
imito  nuestro  ejempleo  en  este  particular,  y  el  que  establecio  an  sistema  de 
educacion  que  algun  dia  minar4  el  trono  de  la  dinastfa  de  Brandenburg. 
En  nuestra  ^poca,  el  amigo  mas  consistente  y  leal  de  nuestro  pais,  entre 
los  potentados  extrangeros,  desde  que  prineipio  nuestra  lucha  por  la  ex- 
istencia  nacional,  ba  sido  y  es  el  digno  monarca  que  ocupa  el  trono  ana 
vez  ocupado  por  Pedro  el  Grande.  Adicto  a  la  ilustrada  polltica  de  sa 
ilustre  antepasado,  quien  elevd  a  Rusia  4  su  presente  puesto  de  mando 
entre  los  poderes  de  la  tierra,  esta  actual  mente  preparando  ud  sistema 
de  instruccion  que  libertar4  4  sus  subditos  de  loslazos  de  la  ignorancia,  y 
les  proporcionara  el  poder  gozar  y  apreciar  la  gracia  de  la  libertad  personal 
que  recientemente  les  ha  conferido,  y  lo  cual  es  la  herencia  natural  de 
todo  el  genero  bumano.  El  lustre  de  las  joyas  de  la  diadema  Basa  esta 
eclipsado  por  el  inmortal  resplandor  de  semejantes  hechos 

El  sol  do  la  libertud  y  de  la  intelijencia,  que  alumbra  tan  brillante- 
mente  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  ba  arrojado  su  brillantez  alreded6r  del  hori- 
zon te  de  la  oprimida  Europa,  y  alumbra  el  domililio  de  an  pueblo  be- 
nigno.    Pero  generalmente,  cuando  contemplamos  nuestro  progreso  na- 
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cional,  olvidamos  la  base  sobre  la  cnal  descansan  nuestras  libres  iDstitu- 
ciones. 

Segun  nuestro  pais  extiende  el  area  de  sa  dominio  ^  inflnencia,  j  di^al 
mundo  prnebas  seguras  de  la  sabiduria  y  estabilidad  de  nuestras  institu- 
ciones ;  la  educacion,  que  es  el  elemento  mas  esencial  de  la  prosperidad 
nacional,  tambien  debe  marchar  con  un  paso  firme. 

Como  eiudadanos  de  California,  tenemos  razon  de  estar  agradecidos 
per  el  puesto  que  oeupamos  durante  nuestra  actual  guerra  a  muerte.  Es 
una  agradable  reflexion,  y  una  que  nos  deberia  animar  muchisimo,  que 
no  hemos  sido  llamados  ^  participar  directamente  en  las  desgraciadas 
escenas  que  ban  cubierto  de  sangro  fraticida  a  los  Estados  del  Atldntico. 
Hemos  mas  bien  oultivado  las  artes  de  paz,  ilustracion,  y  prosperidad, 
que  las  do  la  guerra,  pero  la  general  difusion  del  eonocimiento  siempre 
ha  tenido  vivo  el  sentimiento  de  la  devocion  patriotica. 

For  tanto,  mostremos  pnes  d  nuestros  Estados  de  la  Union,  fomen- 

tando  un  juicioso  sistema  de  educacion,  y  dedicando  una  propia  atencion 

sobre  los  verdaderos  principios  que  son  el  paladion  de  nuestras  libertades, 

que  merecemos  el  orguUoso  nombre  que  ^tlos  nos  ban  dado :  El  Estado  de 

Oro, 


CONDADO  DE  JNE7ADA. 
J.  A.  Chittenden Supedntendente  de  Condado. 

Los  Maestros  de  este  condado,  con  una  excepcion  6  dos,  ban  dado 
pruebas  de  interes  y  eficacia  en  su  obra.  El  informe  del  afio  pasado  no 
es  tan  favorable  como  lo  hubiera  sido  si  el  t^rmino  del  afio  Escolastico 
no  bubiese  sido  acortado.  Dos  meses  de  menos  tiempo  bace  una  dife- 
rencia  muy  importante  &  las  Escuelas  que  solo  tienen  una  sesion  du- 
rante el  verano. 

For  varias  causas  ha  sido  bastante  dificultoso  obtener  Maestres  para 
los  Distritos  mas  pequefios.  asi  es  que  estas  se  ban  abierto  mas  tarde  que 
lo  de  costumbre.  La  emigracion  a  las  nuevas  minas  recien  descubiertas 
se  ha  Uevado  a  muchos  de  los  patrones  de  las  Escuelas,  y  en  varios  casos 
&  una  mayorla  de  los  Sindicos. 

La  serie  de  los  libros  adoptados  por  el  Estado  rilipidamente  se  encuen- 
tran  colocados  y  favorecidos  en  nuestras  Escuelas.  Mucbo .  bien  debe 
resultar  de  esta  disposicion  de  ley,  que  por  largo  tiempo  ha  sido  muy  de- 
seada,  pero  por  alguna  causa  muy  largamente  dilatada.  Creo  que  los 
libros  nan  sido  bien  elegidos ;  ciertamente  que  hay  una  gran  mejora  en 
muchos  de  los  libros  anteriormente  usados.  No  puedo  omitir  de  espe- 
cialmente  mencionar  los  Lectores  de  Wilson,  los  cuales,  mientras  que  son 
bien  adaptados  para  la  lectura,  facilitan  al  piipilo  un  fondo  de  informa- 
cion  sobre  una  variedad  de  asuntos  que  las  masas  del  pu4blo  lamentable- 
mente  los  ignoran, 

Creo  que  la  Ley  de  Escuelas  podria  enmendarse  en  cierto  respecto 
para  suplir  una  falta  importante.  Actualmente  un  nuevo  distrito  tiene 
que  sostener  el  mismo  una  Esouela  do  tres  meses,  antes  que  pueda  tener 
derecho  k  participar  de  los  fondos  piiblicos,  y  no  puede  gozar  de  ellos 
hasta  el  afio  siguiente.  A  voces  acontece  que  no  se  toman  medidas  para 
la  organizacion  de  una  Escuela  de  Distrito  hasta  casi  al  fln  del  aflo  Es- 
colastico, y  tan  cerca  de  ^1  que  puede  no  haber  \Asta^  ^^:cib.^«^\fa«ssNx^^ 
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de  tre8  mesee  de  Escuela,  en  ciiyo  caso  la  ley  reqaiere  que  CBperen  i 
dc  un  ailo  antes  que  puedan  partieipar  de  los  fondos.  Yo  he  presenciado 
casos  cuando  el  pueolo  de  algiin  lugar  resueltamento  ha  prineipiado  4 
tomar  medidas  para  una  Escuela  Pilblica,  7  se  han  desanimado  machia- 
mo  cuando  se  lea  ha  dicho  que  no  pneden  recibir  niu^an  apoyo  por  el 
espacio  de  east  6  cerca  de  un  alio.  Crco  que  esto  pucdc  facilmcntere- 
mediarse,  y  deberia  baccrce.     Si  la  ley  fueae  enmendada  do  manorade 

f)ermitir  4  un  nuevo  distrito  de  partieipar  en  el  siguiento  prorata  rega- 
ar  de  los  fondos  del  Estado  d  Condado,  despues  de  haber  sostenido  una 
Escuela  a  su  propio  costo — una  Escuela  de  tres  mesee — eiitonees  los  fon- 
dos serfau  mas  ignalmente  divididoa.  y  rcsultaria  un  frran  bien.  Creo 
que  no  es  probable  que  se  presente  ningun  caso  en  que  el  nuevo  distrito 
no  fuese  parte  del  antiguo;  y  si  entonces  so  desease  saber  a  que  parte  de 
los  fondos  tengan  derecho,  solo  seria  necesario  averiguar  el  numero  de 
nines  en  su  distrito,  deduzcase  este  del  que  se  separaron,  y  se  obtendri 
el  nilmero  de  ambos. 

No  he  examiuado  completamente  la  cucstion  relativa  al  prorat^o  segon 
la  asistencia,  pero  estoy  inclinado  6,  dudar  si  acaso  sera  tan  bueno  como 
el  plan  presente.  He  pensado  que  quizas  estimularfa  una  asistencia 
mayor  a  las  Escuelas,  pero  recientcmento  he  presenciado  un  ease  cuando 
dos  Escuelas  iban  a  dividir  los  fondos  de  conformidad  con  el  t<5rmino  me- 
dio de  asistencia,  y  no  so  hizo  difcreneia  en  el  niimero  de  ningnoo  de 
ellos;  y  las  Escuelas  estaban  en  diferentes  pueblos,  lo  quo  podia  supo- 
nerse  que  las  efectuaso  en  algun  grado.  Semejante  cambio  en  la  ley  prob- 
ablemente  operaria  en  dafio  do  las  Escuelas  pequenas  de  los  lugarcs  del 
campo;  ademas,  la  objecion  q\ie  se  tiene  para  que  se  cambie  la  ley,  con- 
siste  que  pasa  largo  tiempo  antes  que  se  llegen  d  conocer  y  cntender  las 
enmiendas. 


CONDADO  DE  NAPA. 
A.  HiQBiE Superintendente  de  Condado. 

REOISTRO   DE  ESCUELAS    Y   OTBOS  LIBROS. 

Estos  han  side  recibidos  con  regocijopor  losMaestrosy  Sindicos.  Bllos 
dieen,  "Ahora  procuraremos  y  llevaremos  nuestros  registros  y  cuentaa 
con  mas  exactitud."  Eran  muy  necesarios,  y  no  mo  queda  ninguna  duda 
que  los  siguientes  informes  manifestardn  los  beneficios  resultados  de  la 
disposicion. 

UNIFORMTDAD   EN   LOS  LIBROS. 

En  las  cincuentavisitas  que  he  hecho  a  las  Escuelas,  he  encontrado  que 
el  pueblo  estd  unanimeniente  en  favor  de  uniformidad.  Por  cierto  que  no 
todos  convienen  con  la  clase  de  los  libros,  pero  desean  adoptar  cnalqaier 
autor,  mas  bien  que  tener  cinco  6  seis  clases  diferentes.  Esta  mnltipli* 
cidad  de  libros  ha  causado  un  gran  detrimento  al  progreso  de  nnestras 
Escuelas.  Creo  que  los  nuevos  libros  se  pondran  en  use  general  durante 
el  afio  venidero. 

FINANZAS. 

Eespecto  a  finanzas  tenemosgrandes  desventajaa.    Hasta  la^poeapre. 
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sente  el  condado  ha  asignado  cinco  (5)  ccntavos  por  cada  cien  pesos 
($100)  para  las  Escuelas  Publicas.  Nuestro  Fondo  para  las  Escuelas 
de  Condado,  durante  el  aflo  venidero,  sera  casi  dos  tantos  la  siima  del  afio 
pasado,  puea  ahora  tenemos  una  contribucion  de  dkz  (10)  eentavos  sobro 
cada  cien  pesos  ($100.)  Esperamos  pronto  tenera  lo  nienos  veinte  (20) 
eentavos.  Tambien  el  pueblo  estd  listo  para  la  contribucion  de  Estado. 
Las  Peticiones  estan  ya  llegando  firmadas  por  cada  votante  en  el  distrito. 
Mas  digamos  algo  sobre. 

DINERO   EN   CAJA. 

Aunque  el  plan  no  es  rauy  bueno,  rarios  distritos  no  pagan  k  los  Maes- 
tros  do  ningun  Fondo  hasta  que  no  se  concluye  el  t<$rraino  por  el  cual 
fueron  empleados.  Esto  sucede  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  distritos  que 
tienen  dinero  en  caja.  Si  el  liltimo  afio  escolastico  se  hubieso  cerrado 
como  los  afios  anteriores,  el  treinta  y  uno  de  Octubre,  seria  muy  pequefio 
el  balance  en  su  favor.  La  cuenfa  de  caja  del  Superintendente  y  Tesorero 
puedo  ser  que  en  algunos  particulares  no  este  de  acuerdo,  d  causa  del  tras- 
paso  de  algunos  balances,  por  la  division  de  los  distritos  y  el  cambio  del 
tiempo  de  los  informes,  pero  el  resultado  final,  respecto  a  balances,  es  el 
mismo. 

CABAS   DE  ESCUELAS. 

En  vuestros  formularies  de  informes  demanda  Y.,  "  Cuantas  Escuelas 
desgracian  al  Estado  ?  Estoy  obligado  a  responder.  ocho;  cinco  son  tole- 
rables,  y  cuatro  son  bucnas.  Creo  que  hay  dos  razones  para  este  estado 
de  cosas:  el  primero  era  el  incierto  Estado  de  los  tltulos  de  tierras;  el 
segundo  una  indifcrencia  general  sobre  el  asunto  de  oducacion.  Esta  in- 
diferencia  fue  producida,  en  parte,  d  causa  de  quo  muchos  no  sabian  la 
hora  en  que  so  verian  obligados  d  decir : 

"Ni  pie  de  tiem  pos^o, 
Ni  casa  en  este  reeroo — " 

mientras  que  muchas  otras  eran  tierras  alquiladas  de  grandes  tenedores 
de  tierras.  Bajos  estas  circunstancias,  no  es  estrafio  que  tan  poca  aten- 
cion  se  hay  a  puesto  a  nuestras  Escuelas  Ptiblicas  y  casas  do  Escuelas 
PiSblicas.  Ahora  ya  se  van  d  arreglar  los  titulos  de  tierras,  6  ya  lo  estan, 
y  muchas  personas  estan  comprando  sitios  de  tierras,  y  haciendo  perma- 
nentes  mejoras.  En  varios  distritos  estan  para  imponer  una  contribu- 
cion para  nuevas  casas  de  Escuelas.    Se  aproximan  mejores  dias. 

exAmenes  de  maestbos. 

Los  examenes  han  sido  casi  completes,  pero  no  muy  satisfactorios  para 
muchos.  Yeinte  fueron  examinados  por  fa  Junta  Examinadora  6  por  el 
Superintendente  de  Condado.  Algunos  de  los  patrones  dicen  que  la 
Junta  es  demasiada  rigida  en  los  examenes — que  su  distrito  es  pequefio, 
y  BUS  nifios  no  estan  muy  adelantados,  y  que  un  Maestro  comun  serviria 
muy  bien  para  el  objeto.  Entonces,  el  Maestro  que  toma  semejantes  Es- 
cuelas se  hace  comun  en  la  estimacion  del  pueblo  en  tal  distrito,  y  tam- 
bien por  su  propia  admision.  Creo  que  despues  de  poco  aprenderdn  que 
el  mismo  principio  que  es  bueno  en  el  campo  de  la  cosecha,  d  saber,  que 
un  buen  trabajador  es  mcu  harcUo  que  uno  maloy  lo  serd  tambien  en  l«^  «Ak^ 
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de  la  Escuela,  y  que  solo  deberan  emplearse  hvenos  Maestros.  Hastaee- 
tonces  no  podemos  esperar  do  ver  &  nuestras  Escuelas  ejercer  tales  is* 
flucncias  como  deben  en  nuestra  gloriosa  Eepiiblica.  l^nestras  £6ca^ 
Fublicas  en  California,  teniendo  todo  en  conRideracion  han  hecho  grandes 
adelanlos.  Que  muy  pronto  llegne  el  dia  euando  no  se  encnentre  va 
^pice  atras  de  las  Eseuelas  de  ningnn  Estado  en  la  Union. 


CONDADO  DE  MAEIN. 
James  Miller   Superintendente  de  Condado. 

Estoy  firmemente  en  la  cr^encia  que  en  ningun  otro  condado  de  naet- 
tro  Estado  ba  progresado  tan  rapidamente  el  sistema  de  las  Escuelaa 
Fublicas  bacia  el  pinaculo  de  )a  perfeccion  como  en  este  condado  durante 
los  dos  ultimos  afios  pasados.  Quo  abundaba  en  dificultades  el  metodo 
por  el  cual  este  progreso  fue  conseguido,  seria  superfluo  decir.  Suficiente 
OS,  que  gracias  a  la  coopcracion  de  los  ernpleados  de  las  Eseuelas  y  los 
amigos  do  la  educacion  en  general,  csas  grandes  barreras  al  buen  exito, 
en  todo  lo  que  ha  side  posible,  se  ban  reraovido,  y  en  su  lugar,  la  confi- 
anza  en  la  eficiencia  y  oconomfa  del  sistema  estiin  permanentemente  esta- 
blecidas  en  las  nientcs  del  pueblo  liberalmente  dispuesto;  mayor  asistencia 
de  pupilos,  largos  terminos  de  continuacion  de  Eseuelas;  buenos  y  fieles 
Maestros  ernpleados;  y  todos  los  distritos  suministrados  con  una  snma 
del  Fondo  de  Eseuelas  Fublicas  suficiente  para  cubrir  loe  gastos  gene- 
rales.  Estas  son  circunstancias  bajo  las  cuales  creo  que  es  imposibleque 
el  sistema  dentro  de  un  corto  periodo  de  tiempo  no  baya  conseguido  una 
distincion  de  excelencia  en  este  condado  solo  inferior  a  la  de  may  pocos 
otros  en  el  Estado. 

Es  de  sentirse  por  la  generacion  de  la  juventud  de  este  lugar  que  ni 
aun  siquiera  una  parte  fraccional  de  los  fondos  recibidos,  aplicable  para 
tal  objeto,  no  fuese  emploado  en  comprar  biblioteeas. 

Con  que  saludables  rosultados  no  se  podrian  invertir  unos  caantos 
pesos  en  semejante  causa,  sin  aun  remotamente  infringir  sobre  los  recur- 
SOS  financieros  de  los  Sindicos.  Sin  embargo,  es  razonable  cr^er  que  los 
Sindicos  se  esforzaran  lo  mas  que  puedan  para  remediar  este  mal  durante 
el  afio  siguiente.  Hasta  abora  han  actiiado  bajo  el  principio  que  proyec- 
tos  momentaneos  requieren  un  largo  periodo  de  tiempo  para  alcanzar 
una  efectiva  consumacion,  de  lo  contrario  ocurren  tan  d  menudo  oca- 
siones  de  contratiempos,  desagrados  y  disgustos  que  el  principal  objeto 
se  reduce  4  la  nada  ante  el  todo  poderoso  influjo  do  estas  preocupaciones 
mal  formadas.  Asi  sucede  con  el  sistema  de  las  Eseuelas  Fiiblicas; 
apurado,  accion  prematura  puede  resultar  en  dafio,  mas  la  accion  preme- 
ditada  y  juiciosa  siempre  obtiene  su  objeto. 

SINDICOS. 

• 
Con  muy  pocas  excepciones,  los  Sindicos  son  cabelleros  bien  califica- 
dos  para  el  curso.  En  todos  los  casos  ban  desempeflado  bien  y  fielmente 
BUS  deberes.  Frecuentemente  durante  el  afio,  me  he  consultaiao  con  los 
miembros  de  cada  Junta  sobre  todos  los  narticulares  concerniente  i  sos 
respectivas  Eseuelas,  y  cou&qbo  coii  N^xa^etQ  oT^goSX.^^  ^  dficir  que  en 
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ningun  caso  los  he  encontrado  faltos  del  conociniento  general  que  debe 
Biempre  ser  aceptado  como  la  rueda  de  la  balaDza,  hablando  asi,  para  los 
resultados  b^neficos. 

MAESTBOS. 

La  mayoria  de  los  Maestros  durante  este  afio  son  may  saperiores  A  los 
del  afio  pasado.  En  algunos  distritos  los  mismos  Maestros  continiian  en 
sa  empllo.  Con  ellos,  la  experiencia  en  la  profesion  ha  contrabalaneeado 
todas  las  faltas  menores.  En  otros  distritos  se  han  efectuado  cambios, 
pero  han  sido  para  mejorar.  Tenemos  la  ocasion  de  hacer  alarde  de  un 
graduado  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado.  Con  muy  pequefias  exeep- 
ciones,  han  dado  suficiente  satisfaccion  a  todos  los  interesados. 

CASAS    DE   ESOUELAS. 

Tenemos  once  casas  de  Escuelas,  todas  de  madera—- cinco  son  nnevas 
y  bien  construidas;  otras — las  que  estan  situadas  en  las  *'  selvas  de  Ma- 
rin"— son  eonstruidas  mas  bajo  prineipios  de  economia  que  de  atraccion ; 
BUS  muebles  principalmente  consisten  de  escritorios,  sillas,  pizarrones  y 
estufas. 

ASISTENCIA   A  LA   ESCUELA. 

Ha  mejorado  desde  el  afio  pasado,  sin  embargo,  es  imposible  quo  todo$ 
los  nifios  asistan  a  la  Escuela,  por  la  razon  mencionada  en  mi  informe  de 
Noviembre  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos. 

JUNTAS   EXAMINADOBAS. 

Ha  sido  imposible  convocar  un  niimero  suficiente  de  Maestros  ealifica- 
dos  para  constituir  una  Junta  completa,  ni  aun  ha  sido  necesario,  pues  se 
encontraban  ciudadanos  competentes  facilmente  para  hacer  justieia  d  la 
capacidad.  Las  enmiendas  de  la  Ley  de  Escuelas  que  faculta  al  Superin- 
tendente  de  Condado  de  coneeder  certificados  especiales  a  los  Maestros, 
tiene  un  influjo  saludable  tambien,  en  obligar  a  todos  ellos  &  asistir  a  las 
Besiones  regulares  de  la  Junta  Examinadora.  Antenormente  era  nece- 
sario  convocar  una  Junta  Especial  para  cada  solicitante,  y  A  los  que  se 
les  concedian  certificados  de  calificacion,  les  era  un  asunto  de  bastante 
indiferencia  si  la  Junta  Examinadora  celebrase  6  no  alguna  sesion  Bubse- 
cuente. 

Como  ahora  se  halla  de  por  medio  su  interes,  se  espera  que  la  siguiente 
sesion  regular  de  la  Junta  atestiguara  la  presencia  de  muchisimas  perso- 
nas  dotaaas  de  conocimientos. 


CONDADO  DE  SISKIYOU. 

Thomas  N.  Stone Superintendente  do  Condado. 

Las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  de  Siskiyou  han  sido  desgraciadamonte  descui- 
dadas  por  bus  protectores,  mas  hay  pruebae  de  an  gran  interes^  el  <^^  «Ak 
manifieBta  por  la  demanda  que  aay  de  bueniM  7  ^s8X\^^*qA»^  ^^^^aNse^^^^^^ 
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por  las  visitas  hechas  4  las  Escuelas.  Todos  coDvienen  que  las  Escaelas 
Publicas  son  el  plantel  de  una  comunidad  inteligente,  y  que  deben  soste- 
nerse.  Muchos  hacen  ver  su  disposicion  para  contribuir  a  su  sosten,  gua- 
tosa  y  liberal  men te,  mas  la  eontribueion  siempre  recbazaran.  La  justi- 
da  de  estar  obligados  k  educar  d  los  nifios  de  otras  personas  es  un  tema 
que  siempre  traen  en  eonsideracion,  pero  se  olvidan,  muchos  de  ellos, 
que  sus  propios  intelectos  fueron  cultivados  y  desarrollados  en  alguna  de 
las  Escuelas  Publicas  de  algun  Estado  del  Atldntico. 

GASAS  DE   ESCUELAS. 

Siento  decir  que  solo  un  nuevo  edificio  se  ha  construido  durante  el  ano 
pasado.  Los  ciudadanos  del  Distrito  de  Cottonwood  ban  edificado  por  me- 
dio de  suscricion  una  buena  y  confortablo  casa  de  Escuela.  Muchas  mas 
deben  construirse,  pero  el  resultado  de  la  votacion  en  el  Distrito  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Yreka  ha  producido  a  este  ramo  de  mejora  un  verdadero  escalo- 
Jrio. 

En  la  ultima  eleccion  de  Sindicos  de  Escuelas,  una  suma  especificada 
para  refaccionar  y  agrandar  el  edificio  do  la  Escuela  Pdblica  ae  la  Ciu- 
dad, fue  recbazada  por  mas  de  una  mitad  de  la'mayoria.  Espero  que 
este  asunto  vuelva  &  considerarse,  y  que  los  ciudadanos  de  Yreka  proba- 
r^n  por  sus  votos  que  la  comodidad  y  salud  de  sus  nifios,  mientras  se 
hall  an  en  la  Escuela,  no  son  para  ellos  consideraciones  secupdarias,  pero 
iguales,  sind  superiores  &  su  eonsideracion  por  su  casa  de  Pobres  6  casa 
de  Tribunales.  Siskiyou  hace  alarde  do  tener  la  mejor  casa  de  Tribu- 
nales  al  Norte  de  California,  i  Acaso  no  puede  tener  una  respetable  casa 
de  Escuela? 

La  Junta  Examinadora  oncuentra  que  la  general  excusa  que  dan  los 
solicitantes,  es  no  haber  estado  dedicados  d  la  profesion  por  varios  afios, 
quo  se  ban  empleado  de  otro  modo,  y  que  no  ban  rovisado  los  ramos  que 
comunmente  se  enseSan  en  una  Escuela  Publica.  Me  es  agradable 
decir  que  la  Junta  no  considerard.  tales  excusas  validas.  No  se  debe 
imponer  a  la  Escuela  el  educar  al  Maestro,  6  en  otras  palabras,  la 
Escuela  no  debe  ser  colocada  al  nivel  de  la  capacidad  del  Maestro.  Su 
norma  debe  ser  alta,  d  n nostras  Escuelas  PiiDlicas  nunca  pasaran  del 
grade  de  Primarias.  IJnos  cuantos  distritos  todavia  tienen  la  id^a  de 
que  un  buen  hombre  es  bastante  bueno  para  ensefiar  en  la  Escuela,  sin  po- 
ner  ninguna.  atencion  en  sus  calificaciones,  capacidad  para  impartir  ol 
conocimiento,  6  habilidad  para  ffobernarlo ;  pero  simplemente  so  desea 
que  sea  joven  bueno,  social,  y  de  buen  car&cter.  La  Junta  celebra  sus  exa- 
menes  publicamente,  y  si  el  solicitante  no  manifiesta  suficionte  conocinii- 
nto  para  que  tenga  derecho  drecibir  el  respective  certificado,  al  instante 
e  le  dd  informacion  de  ello,  y  se  le  notifica  los  ramos  en  que  ha  faltado. 
•  usticia  a  los  nifios  y  justicia  d  los  Maestros  es  el  tema  de  los  examenes. 


CONDADO  DE  SHASTA. 

Gbove  K.  Godfrey Superintendente  de  Condado. 

El  presente  informe  estadistico  manifiosta  pruebas  sufloientes  de  nu 
adelanto  gradual  j  saludable  en  los  efedtos  de  todos  los  esendales  ele* 
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mentos  de  an  bueno  y  practico  sistema  de  Escuelas,  como  lo  manifiesta 
8u  eficacia  y  veracidad  en  la  profesion  do  los  Maestros ;  un  aumento  en 
el  ntimero  de  las  Escuelas ;  el  largo  tiempo  durante  el  cual  estuvieron 
abiertas;  el  aumento  gradual  en  la  atencion  de  parte  de  los  padres, 
tutorcs,  y  niflos,  &  la  necesidad  de  uniformidad  y  puntualidad  de  asisten- 
eia  d  los  ejercicios  do  las  Escuelas  dentro  de  mi  jurisdiccion. 

Los  tiempos  demandan  para  el  bien  piiblico  que  las  Escuelas  sean 
proveidas  para  el  rdpido  aumento  en  el  ntimero  de  niiios  en  el  con- 
dado,  pues  las  buenas  Escuelas  daran  una  reputaoion  &  un  lugar  que 
valo  mas  quo  la  riqueza  6  bienes  raices.  Deoen  construirse  casas  de 
Escuelas  en  cdda  distrito  donde  sean  requeridas.  Deben  ser  agra- 
dables  y  atractivas,  en  lugar  do  tristos  y  repugnantes.  No  so  pue- 
den  tenor  buenas  Escuelas  en  casas  que  no  sean  confortables,  donde 
paredes  dUapidadas  lastiman  la  vista,  y  asientos  mal  construidos  can- 
san  y  mortifican  el  sistema  Hsico  de  los  uifios.  Las  casas  de  Escuelas 
deben  ser  lugares  agradables,  con  hermosos  atractivos,  y  suministradas 
de  todo  lo  necesario  para  la  ensenanza,  con  mapas,  bibliotecas,  aparatos, 
etc.;  entonces  nuestros  nifios  con  deleite  so  rounirian  en  ellas,  y  apren- 
derfan  con  mayor  emulacion. 

Las  buenas  casas  de  Escuelas,  Maestros  eficientes,  dinero,  aparatos,  uni- 
formidad de  libros,  y  perfecta  clasificacion,  son  los  grandes  esenciales 
para  el  progroso  y  prosporidad  general  de  cada  Escuela. 

Durante  el  afio  pasado  los  empleados  encargados  de  las  Escuelas  ban 
manifestado  gran  intores  y  celo  en  el  desompeflo  de  sus  deberes.  Hay 
un  vasto  campo  abierto  para  que  ^llos  puedan  mostrar  su  energia  y  talen- 
tos  en  promover  los  mejores  intereses  de  esta  institucion. 

Los  Sindicos  son  los  agentos  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas  de  este  Estado,  y 
en  6II0S  depende  en  gran  parte  su  prosporidad  y  boneficios.  Pero  6II08 
deben  informarso  complotamente  rospecto  a  todos  sus  deberes  oficiales, 
proporcionar  buenas  casas  de  Escuelas,  y  hacerlas  atractivas ;  emplear 
Maestros  profesionalmonto  instruidos,  pagarles  bien,  visitar  6  inspeccionar 
las  Escuelas  con  frecuencia,  comprar  mapas,  cartas,  pizarrones,  globos,  y 
bibliotecas  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas. 

El  buen  ^xito  de  la  operacion  de  nuestro  sistema  de  Escuelas,  requiere 
la  cooperacion  de  todos  los  quo  ostan  directa  6  indirectamente  en  rela- 
cion  con  la  prosporidad  do  nuestras  libros  institucionos.  Qne  los  padreB 
de  familia,  Sindicos,  y  Maestros,  bagan  su  deber  y  que  obren  en  con- 
cierto  con  la  mojor  vontaja ;  que  4  los  nifios  so  les  haga  sentir  la  impor- 
tancia  do  la  ensofianza,  y  en  cuanto  su  fiitura  vida  dependerd  en  su  pre- 
sento  comportamionto  y  aplicacion ;  entonces  nuestro  sistema  de  Escuelas 
realizard  sus  gloriosos  dosignios,  y  el  car^cter  de  la  siguionte  generacion 
probar4  que  bemos  hocbo  nuestro  deber  a  la  juventud  de  la  prosente 
edad  al  proveer  una  educacion  liberal  y  progrosiva. 


CONDADO  DE  ALAMEDA. 

B.  N.  Seymour Superintendente  do  Condado. 

Ko  mas  que  cerca  de  dos  quintas  partes  de  los  ninos  comprendidos  en 
el  censo  estan  ompadronados  do  asistir  &  las  Escuelas  Piiblice.%^'^  ^c^V^^qki^ 
cuurta  de  olios  asisto  con  regularidad.    'EV  liirccL^TO  ^^  ^^^%&  V^^i^S^'^^ 
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por  loB  padres  de  familia  es  muy  poqaefio.  En  todas  partes  es  mnj  difi- 
cultoso  coDseguir  que  se  reunan  ud  niimero  suficientes  de  personas  para 
elejir  Sindicos,  y  en  muchos  lugares  no  se  puede  conscguir  enterameDte^ 
ereo  que  esta  ee  la  unica  eleecion  en  toda  nuestra  politica  Americana  en 
que  se  encuentra  falta  de  candidates  6  de  votantes.  Estos  hechos  para 
una  mente  reflectiva  se  esplican  suficiente.  Prueban  que  las  Escuelasea- 
tan  algo  distantes  de  los  pensamicntos,  simpatias,  y  planes  de  los  padres 
de  familia;  que  si  los  nifiospueden  ganar  dinero,  6  si  el  mandarlos  4  las 
Escuelas  es  molestoso  y  costoso,  entonces  no  son  mandados ;  que  la  mayor 
parte  de  los  padres  de  familia  piensan  mas  de  la  politica  y  el  placer  de 
la  eharla  y  ostoutacion,  y  ganancia,  y  eualquiera  otra  cosa  menos  en  la 
cultura  moral  de  sus  nifios.  Las  Escuelas  Piiblicas  nunca  pueden  ade- 
lantar  4  un  alto  estado  de  eficiencia  y  excelencia  bajo  setnejante  incubus 
de  indiforencia  paternal.  Tres  partes  son  necesarias  para  fprmar  una 
buena  Escuela — buenos  Maestros,  buenos  nifios,  y  buenos  padres ;  y  cada 
uno  de  los  tres  factores  es  parecido,  y  creo  que  con  seguridad  puedo  decir 
que  son  igualmente  importantes.  La  presencia  del  padre  de  euando  en 
cuando  en  la  casa  de  Escuela  ee  tan  esencial  4  la  prosperidad  de  la  Escuela 
como  la  constante  asistencia  del  Maestro  y  pupilos.  Su  conocimiento  con 
la  Escuela,  su  interes,  su  concejo,  y  cooperaeion  son  elementos  indispen- 
sables  de  su  prosperidad.  Por  cierto  que  buenos  Maestros  y  buenos  pd- 
piles  pueden  hacer  lo  que  nosotros  en  nuestra  ignorancia  llamamos  bue- 
nas  Escuelas ;  asi  pues,  los  padres  de  familia  pueden  aumentar  justamente 
una  tercera  parte  4  esa  excelencia  si  solo  lo  comprendiesen  y  asi  lo  hici- 
esen. 

Asi  OS  que  muchas  de  las  Escuelas  son  todo  menos  agradables.  Parece 
como  si  hubiese  sido  errante  eu  unatierra  estrana,  sin  amig08  6  domicilio, 
habiendose  sentado  al  lado  del  camino  cerca  de  un  arroyo,  para  Uorar  so 
desamparo,  y  que  algun  individuo  benevolente  se  hubiese  compadecido 
de  ella  y  la  hubiese  cercado.  Otrase  encuentra  situada  en  la  extremidad 
del  lugar  donde  pace  una  vaca,  y  si  no  fuese  por  la  puerta  y  venta  del 
frente,  y  una  hermosa  muger  y  lindos  ni£los  adentro,  ciertamente  que  se 
tomarfa  por  el  corral  de  una  vaca.  Hay  otra,  que  parece  que  se  hubiese 
perdido  errando  sobre  los  llanos,  y  que  se  ha  reclinado  en  la  esquina  del 
lindero  del  cuarto  de  seccion  de  alguno  para  impedir  el  correr  consigo 
misma.  Me  fij^  euando  recientemente  pas^  por  aquel  camino,  que  habia 
tenido  otra  estacion  do  peregrin acion,  solo  con  el  objetodeatraerse  a  otra 
esquina  del  lindero,  en  un  estado  no  menos  parecido  al  marinero  de  Yir- 
^ilio,  euando  toda  su  escuadra  se  fue  a  pique,  y  el  solo  se  encontrd  man- 
dando,  con  nada  mas  a  la  vista  que  el  mar  y  el  firmamento ;  ni  un  arbol, 
ni  cerca,  y  dpenas  una  casa  en  la  vecindad.  Sin  embargo,  determine  que 
se  habia  decidido  a  establecerse  alll  pues  vi  que  se  habia  hecho  un  pozo 
artescano.  Estas  son  casas  de  Escuelas  en  el  campo.  Pero  algunas  en 
las  ciudades  son  apenas  superioros  4  ellas ;  sin  embargo  no  es  uece- 
sario  caractcrizarlas.  En  muchos  de  los  distritos  en  el  condado  se  nece- 
sitan  confortables  y  convenientes  casas  de  Escuelas.  Uu  gran  ntjmero 
de  611os  no  tiene  ninguna,  y  tienen  que  arrendarlas. 

El  Estado  debe  imponer  una  contribution  de  Escuelas  del  Estado.  Su- 
pongo  que  todo  el  que  cr^  en  el  gobierno  popular  admitir4  la  vordad  de 
esta  proposicion.  Es  del  derecho  y  deber  del  Estado  ^obemarse  4  si 
mismo.  En  esta  forma  puede  ser  modificado.  Es  el  derecno  y  deber  del 
Estado  perpetuar  su  propia  vida  de  la  manera  mejor  y  mas  barata.  Creo 
que  la  segunda  proposicion  es  igualmente  incontrovertible,  oon  la  pri- 
mera,  mucho  mas  extensa  y  mas  fuerte.  Una  vez  admitida  esta  propo* 
sicion^  hay  otra  justamente  olara  y  ^im^l^.    Q,\3li^  lo^  ^uenoa  Mae9iro9  de 
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Escuelas  es  la  mejor  y  ma$  faerte  polxcia.  Si  hnbiese  alguna  duda  sobre  este 
panto,  solo  tenemos  que  abrir  nnestroB  ojos  sobre  nuestro  pais.  Porque 
es  que  el  Norte  es  leal  y  el  Sud  desleal  ?  Simplemente  porque  en  el  Norte 
el  Estado  ha  propagado  su  vida  por  medio  de  las  Escuelas  Fiiblicas  mien- 
tras  que  en  el  Sud  no  sueede  esto.  Si  se  citan  los  tumultos  y  los  Copper- 
beads  del  Norte,  este  no  hace  mas  que  robustecer  el  argumento.  Jraes 
supongo  que  es  un  heebo  notable,  d  lo  menos  en  muebisimos  casos,  que  los 
aminos  del  Gobernador  Seymour,  segun  se  habian  observado, "  tionen  una 
X  oe  segundo  nombre."  El  Patriotismo,  un  santo  miramiento  por  el 
gobierno  y  la  ley,  es  mas  ardiente  donde  se  ban  fomentado  mas  las  Es- 
cuelas Fiiblicas.  Si  esto  es  asi — y  dudar  de  411o  me  parece  tan  difieultoso 
como  dudar  de  la  brillante  claridad  del  sol  de  mediodia— entonces  imponer 
semejante  contribucion  es  la  mas  sabia,  menos  costosa,  y  mejor  polltica 
que  el  Estado  puede  adaptar.  Si  se  dijese  que  el  Sud  nunca  pudo  haber 
mantenido  esclavitud  con  en  sistema  de  Libres  Escuelas  Publicas  para 
todo  su  pueblo,  de  todo  color  y  condicion,  supongo  que  no  se  encontrar& 
ninguno  tan  ton  to  para  negarlo.  Pero  si  huoiese  sostenido  un  completo 
sistema  de  instruccion  piiblica,  la  esclavitud  largo  tiempo  ba  que  buoiese 
muerto  de  muerte  natural,  y  actualmente,  en  lugar  de  ser  un  vasto  cam- 
po  de  batalla,  su  suelo  bumedecido  de  sangre  humana,  y  sus  campos  Uenos 
de  heridos,  se  ballaria  muy  adelantada  en  la  carrera  de  la  prosperidad  y 
verdadera  gloria  mucho  mas  de  lo  que  nunca  hubiesemos  pensado ;  y  todo 
su  pueblo  estaria  rebozando  de  la  mas  ardiente  lealtlld,  en  lugar  de  glo* 
rificarse  en  su  vergiienza. 

Si  se  cree  que  este  ejemplo  sea  demasiado  general  y  vago,  tomese  otro. 
En  el  Condado  de  Butte,  durante  el  t^rmino  de  las  scsiones  del  Tribunal 
de  Distrito  en  el  mes  de  Noviembre  do  mil  ocho  cientos  etncuenta  y  siete, 
hubieron  treoe  asesinos  que  juzgarso.  A  menos  que  mi  memoria  me  en- 
gafie  mucho,  el  Tesorero  del  Condado  me  dijo  qui  el  gasto  de  juzgar  k 
esos  asesinos  aument6  la  deuda  del  Condado  en  cerca  de  sesentamil  pesos 
($60,000.  Si  hubiesen  sido  tomados  por  el  Estado  durarte  su  nifiez,  por 
cuanto  menos  dinero  pudo  haberserles  enscflado  a  ser  litiles  y  honorables 
ciudadanoB,  en  lugar  de  demonios  sedientos  de  sangre.  Si  alguno  pudieso 
en  esto  encontrar  algun  argumento  contra  el  emplear  solopersonas  de  la 
mas  firme  recti tud  y  pura  moral  para  Maestros,  no  tengo  objecion  de 
que  sea  usado  de  ese  modo.  Creo  que  es  del  deber  del  Estado  el  propagar 
su  propia  vida  por  medio  de  las  Escuelas  donde  el  derecho  y  la  virtud 
mas  pura  se  ensefian  por  medio  del  precepto  y  el  ejemplo. 

Si  OS  cierto,  como  lo  creo,  que  las  Escuelas  son  la  parte  fundamental 
del  saludable  gobierno  popular,  entonces  no  puede  haber  cuestion  respec- 
to  al  derecho  de  imponer  una  contribucion  para  su  sosten )  porque  su- 
pongo que  serA  universal  men  teconcedido  que  el  Gobierno  puecte  imponer 
una  contribucion  para  su  propio  sosten. 

Si  se  hace  objecion  que  la  contribucion  del  Estado,  en  adicion  k  los 
Fondos  de  Escuelas  ya  proveidos,  daria  d  algunos  distritos  mas  dinero 
que  el  que  necesiten,  entonces  puede  decretarse  una  nueva  ley  de  distri- 
bucion  la  que  colocar^  el  dinero  donde  sea  mas  necesario.  Yale  mas  que 
el  Estado  gaste  unos  cuantos  miles  de  pesos  para  enseflar  k  una  sola 
familia,  ^  ser  {Ltiles  y  honorables  miembros  de  la  sociedad,  que  sufrir  que 
esa  familia  crozca  siendo  villanos  y  salteadores.  El  m^todo  del  gobierno 
por  medio  de  la  educacion  se  encontrard  infinitamente  mas  barato  y  me- 
jor en  todas  sus  partes  que  por  medio  del  castigo.  Todos  los  que  tienen 
conocimiento  del  estado  que  guardan  las  Escuelas  por  todo  el  Estado  sa- 
ben  que  las  presentes  rentas  son  enteramente  inadecuadas  para  las  Es- 
cuelas. 
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CONDADO   DB  MEECED. 

E.  B.  HuET Suporintendente  do  Condado. 

Muchas  de  las  Juntas  de  Sindicos  parecon  manifestar  muy  poco  interes 
en  la  importanto  materia  de  las  Eseuelas  Pilblicas.  Mientras  que  desean 
que  tengan  buen  6xito  y  prosperen,  son  demasiado  descuidados  y  negli- 
jentes  para  poner  en  6llas  ese  cuidado  y  atencion  que  do  ^llos  so  espera,  y 
que  es  de  su  deber  hacer.  He  visltado  los  distritos,  y  he  consultado  cod 
los  Sindicos  sobre  la  iinportancia  de  aniinar  en  todo  lo  que  fuose  posible 
tod  OS  los  medios  ealculados  para  aumentar  de  alguna  manera  la  atilidad 
y  efieacia  de  las  Eseuelas  del  Condado.  Sin  embargo,  encuontro,  que 
muchos  de  (illos  dcpenden  sobre  el  Snperintendente  de  Goudado  para  que 
haga  todo  el  trabajo,  y  espcran  que  el  debe  ser  totalmonte  responsable 

Sor  la  eficiencia  6  ineficiencia  de  las  Eseuelas.  Ciertamente  que  algunos 
e  ellos  ban  leido  tan  poco  la  Ley  de  Eseuelas  que  estan  ignorantos  de  sn 
eontenido,  descansando  en  el  Superintendente  para  que  Tea  informe  res- 
pecto  a  los  deberes  de  su  cargo  odcial.  Algunos  informes  llegaron  a  mi 
oficina  muy  faltos  de  estadisticas,  no  obstante  mi  continua  solieitud  para 
que  completamente  se  cumpliese  con  la  ley. 

Anticipo  alguna  dificultad  en  alguno  de  los  Distritos  de  Eseuelas  res- 
pecto  a  conseguir  M&esti'os — especialmente  en  Snelling. 

Los  ciudadanos  que  componen  el  Distrito  de  Jackson  estan  divididos 
en  politica,  y  estan  tan  opuestos  el  uno  al  otro  que  parece  que  no  se  po- 
dra  obtener  ningun  Maestro  que  agrade  6  convenga  a  ambos  partidos. 
Uno  de  los  Sindtcos  de  este  distrito  ha  presentado  su  demision,  y  es  may 
probable  que  los  otros  dos  bagan  lo  mismo.  No  sesi  sepodr^  ostableeer 
alii  una  Escuela.  He  usado  todos  los  medios  a  mi  alcance  para  recon- 
ciliar  las  facciones,  mas  todavia  nada  be  conseguido.  Se  espera  queesta 
clase  de  sentimiento  no  continue  por  largo  tiempo  en  oposicion  &  los  in- 
tereses  de  la  Escuela  y  la  comunidad. 

Con  el  objeto  de  promover  4  los  in  tereses  de  educacion  en  el  condado, 
convoqu6  una  Convencion  de  Educacion  en  Snelling  el  cuatro  de  Junio 
pasado.  El  objeto  era  organizar  un  Institute  de  Maestros  de  Condado, 
examinar  d  las  personas  que  solicitasen  certificados,  adoptar  una  serie 
uniibrme  de  libros  para  el  uso  de  las  Eseuelas  Pilblicas,  y  discutir  los  in- 
tereses  de  las  Eseuelas  y  educacion  en  general.  Aunque  la  junta  no  fue 
muy  atendida  fue  bastante  interesante.  La  Convencion  permanecio  en 
sesion  dos  dias,  consiguiendose  la  mayor  parte  de  los  objetos  para  que 
fue  convocada,  v  se  prorogo  sujeta  a  volverse  4  reunirse  cuando  fuese 
convocada  por  el  Superintendente  de  Condado.  La  Junta  de  Supervi- 
sorcs  p  isieron  a  mi  disposicion  la  completa  suma  eoncedida  por  la  ley 
para  dedicarse  para  objetos  del  Instituto.  Solo  una  pequefia  suma  fue 
usada.  Es  la  intencion  del  Instituto  invertir  la  mayor  parte  del  Fondo 
en  la  compra  de  mapas,  cartas,  globes,  y  libros,  para  su  uso  especial,  y 
que  scan  guardados  en  una  Biblioteca.  Todos  los  que  estuvieron  pre- 
sentes  en  la  Convencion  quedaron  contentos  de  los  procedi  mien  los,  y  los 
Maestros  presentes  se  consideraron  grandemente  beneficiados  de  oir 
entre  ellos  sus  miras  y  experiencia  respecto  al  arte  de  la  enseilanza,  y  el 
mejor  mode  de  ^obierno  que  debe  observarse  en  las  Eseuelas  Pdblicas  es 
promover  el  mejor  buen  oxito  y  adelanto. 

Aunque  el  aHo  pasado  no  ha  probado  tan  buen  ^xito  y  animaeion  como 
pudo  haberse  deseado,  no  me  encuentro  desanimado,  pero  entro  k  desem- 
pefiar  los  deberes  del  nuevo  afio  Escolastico  eon  mas  grande  deseoy 
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mayor  determinacion  de  desempefiar  en  todo  lo  que  me  fuese  posible 
cada  deber  de  la  incurabencia  de  rai  cargo  oficial  j  con  relacion  al  pue- 
blo, como  un  verdadero  protector  del  sisteraa  de  instruccion  de  las  Es- 
cnelas  Piiblicas. 

Al  recibir  los  libroa,  formularios  en  bianco  6  instrucciones  de  vuestro  de- 

{»artamento,  los  be  dirigido  4  sus  respectivos  destinos,  solicitando  que 
tiesen  fielmento  observados  en  cada  particular,  y  que  en  tiempo  oportuno 
86  presenten  los  informes  completos  y  correctos  &  mi  oficina. 

Creo  que  bajo  el  nuevo  drden  de  cosas,  podemos  esperar  de  ver  un 
mayor  grade  de  prosperidad  desarrollarse  en  las  Escuelas  de  nuestro  pe- 
quefio  condado. 

A  consecuencia  de  la  pequefia  suma  de  fondos  proveidos  por  el  con- 
dado  pasa  el  sosten  y  fomento  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  resofvi  apelar  d 
la  Junta  de  Supervisores  por  un  tanto  por  ciento  adicional  para  objetos 
de  Escuelas.  De  conformidad  les  presents  el  asunto  para  su  considera- 
cion,  y  finalmente  convinieron  aumentar  la  cuota  para  objetos  de  Escue- 
las hasta  veinte  por  ciento,  lo  cual  doblara  nuestro  Fondo  de  Escuelas 
de  Condado  durante  el  siguiente  afio  Escolastico. 

La  suraa  quo  cado  uno  de  los  varios  distritos  percebira  de  este  fondo 
aumentado  por  lo  que  sera  dcrivado  del  Fondo  de  Escuelas  del  Estado, 
junto  con  una  pequefia  cuenta  de  prorateo  6  contribucion  de  distrito, 
facilitara  a  cada  distrito  continuar  sus  Escuelas  la  mayor  parte  del  afio. 
Si  fueseraos  tan  afortunados  que  pudiesemos  conseguir  Maestros  de  ex- 
periencia  y  competentes,  lo  cual  estoy  detcrrainado  &  hacer,  junto  con 
una  uhiformidad  de  los  mejores  libros  de  Escuelas,  puedo  anticipar  para 
el  afio  venidero  un  floreciente  y  prospero  estado  para  nuestras  Escuelas. 

Resp^cto  a  bibliotecas  de  Escuelas,  no  tenemos  ningunas.  Nuestro 
Fondo  de  Escuelas  ha  sido  tan  pequeiio  que  no  hemes  podido  disponer 
de  nada  para  la  compra  de  libros ;  y  como  esto  es  tan  indispensablemente 
necesario  para  el  propio  adelanto  de  la  Escuela,  he  llamado  la  atencion 
de  los  Sindicos  y  ciudadanos  sobro  este  asunto.  He  sugerido  que  con 
ese  objcto  podria  imponerse  una  pequefia  contribucion  de  distrito ;  ^sta  no 
sera  sentida  por  ninguno,  y  la  suma  de  esta  manera  recaudada  proveerd 
una  pequefia  biblioteca  de  historias  y  otros  libros  litiles,  los  cuales  si 
fuesen  propiamente  usados,  facilitaria  mucha  materia  de  instruccion  y 
utilidad,  y  produciria  un  constante  benificio  al  joven  estudiante. 

El  gran  objeto  que  puode  conseguirse  en  el  curso  de  la  instruccion  se- 
guida  en  nuestras  Escuelas  Piiblicas,  es  un  discipulo  practice  y  pensador 
—  uno  que  pucda  aplicar  sus  ideas  a  algun  objeto  definido.  A  menos  que 
esto  se  consiga,  dejamos  de  obtener  el  fin  deseado,  por  el  cual  fue  institui- 
do  nuestro  sistema  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas 

Imaginamos  oir  que  alguno  diga :  "  Nuestros  nifios  ban  aprendido  & 
Uer  y  escribir,  ban  estudiado  aritmetica,  geogr4fia,  y  gramatica  Ynglesa, 
I  no  es  esto  suficiente  ?  i  Porque  pues,  toda  esta  pena  acerca  de  las  Es- 
cuelas ?  No  pueden  otros  nifios  conseguir  lo  raismo  ?  Pero  tales  perso- 
uas  no  comprenden  la  verdadera  diferencia  entre  un  conocimiento  muer- 
to  6  inactive,  y  uno  que  es  practice  y  pro^resivo. 

Abora  reflexionemos  un  memento,  ^Donde  estd  el  muchacho  6  muchacha, 
que  acaba  de  salir  de  la  Escuela  que  puede  sentarse  y  componer  una  car- 
ta inteligente,  6  l^er  comprendiendo  algun  objeto  6  discurso  complexo,  6 
resolver  los  practices  problemas  de  aritmetica,  6  dar  la  descripcion  ^eo- 
grdfica  de  un  pais,  6  analizar  una  sentencia  6  discurso  en  sus  respectivas 
partes  ?    Debe  entenderse  que  el  pronunciar  facilmente  largas  o  cortas 
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sontencias  DO  es  l^er;  desempefiar  ciertos  movimientos  qniroj^raficos  con 
la pluma  6  imitando,  6  por  impresion  de  la  mente,  no  es  escribir ;  reciUr 
una  larga  lista  de  nombree  y  definiciones  geograficas  no  es  entender  geo- 
grafla ;  ni  ea  tampoco  analizar  una  sentencia  y  dar  &  las  partes  del  dis- 
curso  an  correcto  conocimiento  del  sentesisy  analises  de  la  composicion; 
ni  tampoco  es  produeir  las  solueiones  de  los  problemas  en  arftmetica,  de 
conformidad  con  las  reglas  fijadas,  comprendicndo  la  practiea  aplicaeion 
de  los  niimeros  de  los  negocios  relativos  a  la  vida.  Ciertamente  que  po- 
demos  observar,  que  en  todo  lo  que  concierne  la  utilitad  pr&ctiea,  los  n- 
mos  de  una  educacion  comun,  tal  como  ciertos  padres  de  familia  la  cod- 
sidera  completa,  no  es  mas  que  una  imperfecta  mezela  de  ideas  indefini- 
das,  en  consecuencia  de  lo  cual  el  joven  estudiante  se  llena  de  disgosto, 
y  procura  empl^o  para  el  cuerpo  6  intelecto,  en  medio  de  la  oste^ tacion 
de  los  recursos  de  la  moda,  ociosidad  y  disipacion,  los  cuales  por  falta 
de  las  propias  ventajas,  le  son  ne^adas  en  otra  parte. 

Si  deseamos  que  la  juventud  de  nuestra  tierra  reciba  edocacion  para 
bacer  de  ellos  vcrdaderos  bombres  y  mugeres,  debemos  facilitar  los  re- 
cursos, y  elevar  nuestras  Escuelas  a  un  grade  de  primera  clase.  Ynfun- 
damoles  un  espiritu  de  actividad  que  am  me  un  curso  vigoroso  de  instrac- 
cion,  de  tal  manera  que  se  baga  ver  y  sentir  en  las  diarias  vucltas  de  los 
negocios  en  la  sociedad,  y  en  medio  del  cfrculo  de  la  familia;  eso  dar4 
expansion  4  la  mente,  cultivard  las  virtuces  del  corazon,  dara  paz  y  cou- 
suelo,  6  impartira  vcrdaderos  goccs  y  brillantez  a  la  decliuacion  de  la  vida. 
Para  que  esto  pueda  obtenerse,  debemos  tener  los  medios  para  bacer  mar- 
cbar  a  nuestras  Escuelas  Pilblicas,  y  que  no  descuidemos  nada  de  lo  que 
sea  esencial  para  bacerlas  confortables  y  atractivas.  Cuando  esto  sea 
becbo,  tambien  es  igualmente  importante  que  los  piipilos  tengan  todas 
las  ventajas  de  una  asistencia  regular.  Se  les  debe  instruir  de  ser  dili- 
gentes,  ooedientes,  y  estudiosos,  y  que  ninguna  obra  la  consideren  im- 
posible,  Siguiendose  este  curso,  con  Maestros  actives,  en^rgicos,  y  com- 
petentes  a  la  cabeza,  podemos  anticipar  un  grade  de  buon  oxito  y  pros- 
peridad  en  nuestras  Escuelas  que  redundara  en  bonor  de  nuestro  Estado 
y  la  gloria  de  nuestra  patria  comun. 

OONTBIBUCION   DE   ESCUELAS  DEL  ESTADO. 

Considero  que  esta  medida  de  parte  de  los  amigos  de  la  educacion  en 
nuestro  Estado  es  una  de  vital  importancia;  y  no  creo  que  ningun  amigo 
de  la  causa  de  las  Escuelas  Publicas  baga  ninguna  objecion  a  que  se  de- 
Crete  una  Ley  por  nuestra  Legislatura.  Sin  embargo,  bay  mucbas  per- 
sonas  que  se  opondran  a  que  se  decrete  poniendo  toaa  clase  de  obstaculo 
en  su  cAmino.  Tales  personas  son  enemigas  de  la  reforma  en  general,  y 
se  oponen  a  toda  clase  de  proyecto  presentado  para  mejorar  la  condiciou 
social,  moral  6  intelectual  de  la  sociedad.  Esta  clase  de  gente  no  puede 
considerarse  como  vcrdaderos  Amigos  de  la  Comunidad.  Son  muy  cs- 
casos  y  reduoidos  en  sus  miras,  y  todo  lo  que  no  produce  un  inmediato 
beneficio  lo  consideran  inoportuno  6  impolitico.  lo  considero  la  decre- 
tacion  de  dicba  ley  como  una  de  las  mejores  Leyes  que  puede  decretar 
nuestra  Legislatura.  Me  parece  muy  en  orden  que  el  Estado,  como  una 
gran  medida,  se  reserve  la  educacion  de  su  juventud.  Es  una  parte  de 
la  economla  politica  de  una  nacion  prov^er  los  medios  que  directa  6  in- 
directamente  obren  contra  la  perpetracion  del  crimen. 

Estoy  decididamente  en  favor  de  que  se  decrete  semejante  Ley,  y  sin- 
ceramente  espero  que  reciba  la  aprobacion  y  cooperacion  de  nuestra 
proxima  Legislatura. 
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^ 
PBO&ATiO  D£  FONDOS  Dl  ESOUELAB. 

• 

Bespecto  al  prorat6o  de  los  fondos  de  Escuelas  baja  la  base  de  la  asis- 
tencia,  Began  es  toraada  de  los  informes  de  los  Maestros,  la  considero 
buend.  Indnoird  d  los  padres  de  familia  de  mandar  con  mas  regalari- 
dad  &  sns  nifios  &  las  Escuelas. 

Pero  caando  se  tienen  dos  Escnelas  en  el  mismo  distrito,  algunas  veces 
ocarre  que  los  disciptilos  pertenecientes  d  una  de  las  Escuelas  en  ciertas 
estaciones  del  aSo  no  pueden  atender  regularmente,  mientras  que  los  dis- 
cipulos  pertenecientes  d  la  otra  asisten  con  regularidad ;  una  Escuela 
puede  tener  cuarenta  nombres  registrados,  y  la  otra  solo  diez  j  siete,  sin 
embargo  la  ultima  percibird  tanto  de  los  fondos  de  Escuelas  como  la  pri- 
mera,  To  que  no  considero  enteramente  equitativo. 

Hemos  adoptado  la  nueva  serie  de  libros  en  las  Escuelas  que  se  ban 
abierto.  Encuentran  complete  buen  6xito  y  son  bien  recibidos  por  los 
pupilos.  Creo  que  son  decididamente  los  mejores  que  yo  he  visto,  y  mere- 
cen  ser  retenidds  en  nuestras  Escuelas  por  algun  tiempo  en  lo  venidero. 


CONDADO  DE  BUTTE. 
S.  B.  OsBOURNE Superintendente  de  Condado. 

FINANZAS. 

Hay  veinte  y  ocho  Distritos  de  Escuelas,  treinta  casas  de  Escuelas,  dos 
de  las  cuales  spn  alquiladas,  y  veinte  y  seis  Escuelas  en  buen  orden,  ex- 
cepto  que  algunas  de  las  casas  de  Escuelas  desgracian  al  Estado,  y  espe- 
cialmente  la  casa  de  Escuela  en  Oroville.  Muchos  de  los  distritos  in tentan 
edificar  buenas  y  confortables,  y  espero  que  no  cesard  la  obra  hasta  que 
las  nuevas  ocupen  el  lugar  de  todas  las  viejas. 

La  casa  de  Escuela  en  Forbestown  da  cr^dito  &  los  ciudadanos  de  ese 
lugar.  El  hecho  de  tener  buenas  casas  de  Escuelas,  con  muebles  y  asien- 
tos  confortables,  es  un  faerte  aliciente  para  que  los  niflos  des^n  asistir 
&  la  Escuela. 

DEBERES  DE  8INDI0OS. 

En  general  desean  atender  d  sus  deberes,  pero  mucbos  de  los  informes 
son  hcchos  puramente  por  forma  mas  bien  que  por^  interes.  Mas  confCo 
que  en  el  futuro  el  nuevo  drden  de  libros  suministrados  por  el  Estado 
remediara  este  mal,  de  modo  de  llegar  d  un  correcto  gasto  de  todos  los 
fondos  asignados  para  el  uso  de  las  Escuelas,  y  del  mismo  modo  todas  las 
entradas  de  fondos,  y  de  que  origen  son  derivados. 

MAESTROS. 

Hay  cerca  de  treinta  Maestros  que  siguen  la  profesion  en  el  condado. 
De  este  numero  seis  pueden  considerarse  Numero  Uno,  y  el  resto  Nii- 
mero  Dos,  y  no  quisiera  que  la  tiltima  clade  sepultase  su  talento  en  la 
tierra,  sind  que  se  esfnerze  para  en  debido  tiempo  presentar  diez  talentos 
mas,  y  por  tanto  colocarse  mas  arriba  de  la  mediocridad  de  Maestroa, 
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No  mas  que  la  mitad  de  los  Maestros  en  el  Condado  so   susoriben  a  on 
diario  de  educaeion. 

Desde  mediados  de  Agosto  ho  visitado  todas  las  Escuelas  que  estah&n 
en  sesion,  y  procure  segun  estuvo  a  mi  alcanee,  probar  el  patriotismo  de 
los  discipiilos,  7  la  clase  do  enseSanza  6  imprecioncs  recibidas  de  ^\ii 
Maestros  para  adelantar  su  conoeimiento  general  do  las  cosas  fuera  de  U 
casa  de  Escuela;  j  me  es  agradable  deeir,  que  entre  los  muchos  que  ha- 
bian  alganos  tenian  mas  que  comunes  conocimientos — niuchaehos  de  seia 
&  ocho  afios  de  odad,  harian  avergonzar  d  otros  de  edadcs  mas  madurai^. 
Dir6  que  en  una  do  las  Escuelas,  (en  el  Distrito  de  Ston email/)  eueontre 
la  bandera  Americana  desplegada  detras  del  asiento  del  Maestro.  Ponse 
que  fuese  comondable  y  bien  calculado  imprimir  en  la  mente  de  la  juven- 
tud  una  loccion  que  solo  la  muerte  pudiese  oorrarla.  ^Xo  seria  una  buena 
idea  introducir  una  en  cada  Escuela  ? 
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USTFORME. 


La  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  California  f\ie  debidamente  or«ini- 
zada  en  virtud  de  las  disposiciones  de  una  Ley  legislatiya,  aprobada  el  doB 
de  Mayo,  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos. 

En  sa  primera  junta  el  veinte  y  dos  de  Mayo  de  mil  ocho  cientos  se- 
senta y  dos,  la  Junta  do  Sindicos  acept<$  una  proposicion  hecha  por  la 
Junta  de  Educacion  de  la  Ciudad  de  San  Francisco,  en  la  cual  se  ofrecio 
d  la  Escuela  Normal  el  edificio  de  la  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado  on  San  Fran- 
cisco eon  8US  aparatos  filosoficos.  En  esta  junta  se  resolyio  que  el  nil- 
mero  de  pupilos  admitidos  en  la  Escuela  deberia  limitarse  &  sesenta 
durante  la  primera  sesion,  6  d  un  piipilo  para  cada  condado  en  el  Estado; 
y  que  en  caso  que  entonces  no  hubiese  ningnn  aplicante  de  ningun  de 
condado,  los  aplicantes  de  otros  condados  gozarian  el  previlegio  de  ser 
admitidos  en  iugar  de  los  condados  que  hubiesen  faitado. 

Un  plan  en  detalle  para  la  organizacion,  clasificacion,  y  manejo  en 
general  de  la  Escuela,  que  ha  sido  piiblicado  por  el  Super! ntendente  del 
Estado  en  forma  do  foUeto,  fue  subsecuentemente  per&ccionado  y  adop- 
tado  por  la  Junta. 

Los  Sindicos,  deseando  procurar  el  mejor  talento  profosional  pam 
la  instruccion  de  la  Escuela,  invitaron  por  medio  de  anuncios  publicos  A 
los  candidatos  para  el  cargo  de  Principal  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Bs- 
tado,  con  el  objeto  de  presentar  solicitudes  acompafladas  de  pruebas  de 
oalificacion. 

El  salario  ofrecido  fue  dos  cientos  cincuenta  pesos  ($250)  al  mes  du- 
rante la  sesion  de  la  Escuela.  El  Seilor  Ahira  Holmes,  un  oaballero  de 
larga  experieneia  en  la  ensefianza  fue  elegido.  Habiendose  determinado  los 
arreglos  preliminares  para  la  apertura  de  la  Escuela,  la  Junta  nombrtf  ai 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblioa  del  Estado; 
George  Tait,  Superintendente  de  las  Escuelas  Piiblioa  de  San  Francisco; 
y  Gustave  Taylor,  de  Sacramento,  en  olase  de  Comision  Eieoutiva  pai*a 
lievar  d  efecto  bus  drdenes,  y  arreglar  los  detalies  para  la  futura  conduota 
de  la  Escuela. 

El  veinte  y  uno  de  Julio,  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  dos,  la  Escuela 
Normal  fue  abierta  en  una  de  las  vacantes  salas  de  recitaciones  de  la 
Escuela  de  Alto  Grado  de  San  Francisco,  la  cual  la  Junta  de  Educacion 
habia  de  antemano  ofrecido,  do  conformidad  con  su  conyenio,  junto  con 
los  muebles  y  necesarios  aparatos  de  Escuelaa. 
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Antes  de  concluirse  la  primera  sesion  se  encontrd  que  la  capacitlad  de 
esta  sala  era  deraasiado  pequcSa  para  propiamente  acomodar  d  la  Esco^a 
Normal,  la  asistencia  de  la  eual  ha  eonstanteracnte  aumeDtado  desde  el 
principio  del  t6rmino.  La  Comision  Ejecutiva  se  diri^io  a  la  Junta  de 
Educacion  para  quo  proT)oreiona8en  may  ores  facilidades  para  los  piSpilos 
de  la  Escuela  Normal.  La  solicitud  resulto  eii  que  se  procurase  un  edificio. 
el  que  aunque  no  bien  adaptado  para  el  uso  de  una  Escuela,  no  obstante 
facilito  suficientes  comodidades  para  el  auraento  del  niimero  de  pupilo3 
de  la  Escuela  Normal.  Entonces  la  Junta  de  Educacion  establecio  ana 
Escuela  Experimental,  6  Escuela  de  Practica  en  coneccion  con  la  Escuela 
Normal.  El  Maestro  de  esta  Escuela  fue  nombrado  por  la  Comision 
Ejecutiva.  Las  ventajas  de  esta  Escuela,  la  que  fue  compuesta  de  mucha- 
chas,  la  mayor  parte  tomadas  de  las  Escuelas  de  Gramatica  de  la  ciudad, 
apenas  pueden  ser  estimadas.  Con  semejante  auxiljar,  Maestros  estndi- 
antes  en  la  Escuela  Normal  fueron  proveidos  con  todo  clase  de  facilidad 
para  adquirir  ese  conocimiento  de  libros  6  instruccion  practica  en  la  en- 
seSanza,  sobre  cuya  posecion  dopende  su  fiituro  buen  exito  eomo  Maes- 
tros. 

Al  fin  del  termino  en  Diciembre.  so  celebro  un  exAmen  informal  de  la 
Escuela  en  presencia  de  alguna  personas  que  al  efecto  fueron  convidadas. 
El  informe  de  este  ox4men  fue  publicado,  y  rofiriendose  a  6\  se  vera  qne 
en  la  fecha  antes  nombrada,  la  Escuela  Normal  estaba  en  excelente  con- 
dicion,  teniendo  una  asistencia  de  treinta  y  cuatro  pupilbs,  do  los  cuales 
veinte  y  cuatro  estuvieron  presentes  entonces ;  ontro  tanto  la  Escuela 
Experimental  ha  aumentado  tanto  que  ha  side  necesario  emplear  una 
Maestra  adicional,  cuyo  nombramiento  como  tambien  su  salario,  fueron 
recibidos  de  la  Junta  de  Educacion. 

Al  fin  del  afio  Escolastico,  el  quince  de  Mayo,  de  mil  ocho  cientos  se- 
senta  y  tres,  los  pupilos  tuvieron,  que  pasar  por  un  rigido  cxamen  por 
medios  de  preguntas  y  contestaciones  cscritas,  con  el  objeto  de  averiguar 
si  estaban  preparados  para  ser  graduados.  Se  adjudicaron  Dipldmas  a 
cuatro  sefioras,  quienos  inmediatamente  despues  de  habersido  gradaadas, 
recibieron  nombramientos  para  ensefiar  en  diferentes  partes  del  £stado. 

La  asignacion  hecha  por  la  Legislatura  en  mil  ocho  cientos  seHenta  y 
dos  para  el  sosten  de  la  Escuela,  fue  totalmente  inadecuada  para  el  sos- 
tenimiento  de  la  Escuela,  y  si  la  Junta  de  Educacion  de  San  Francisco  no 
hubiese  generosamente  suplido  los  recursos  que  faltaban,  esta  institucion 
cuyo  establecimiento  ha  side  tan  largo  y  tan  verdaderamente  deseado 
por  todos  los  amigos  de  la  educacion  popular  en  el  Estado,  hubiese  termi- 
nado  en  una  existencia  penosa.  Los  buenos  resnltados  de  la  empresa  ha 
side  hasta  aqui  tan  aparente  para  la  educacion  de  la  comunidad  de  San 
Francisco,  que  la  Junta  de  Educacion  de  esa  ciudad  se  esforzar^  en  rete- 
ner  la  colocacion  de  la  Escuela  en  San  Francisco  despues  de  la  expiracion 
de  los  dos  afios  que  fueron  especificados  por  lev  para  la  colocacion  de  la 
Escuela  en  San  Francisco.  Tres  ciudades  ya  nan  manifestado  su  inten- 
cion  de  competir  para  la  colocacion  de  la  Escuela  en  su  recinto.  Una  pa- 
recida  generosa  competoncia  ha  prevalecido  on  otros  Estados  de  la  Union 
para  la  coloi^acion  de  las  Escuelas  Normales  del  Estado,  y  los  alicientes 
ofrecidos  con  este  fin,  ban  sido  edifieios  y  fondos,  montando  en  machofl 
cases  &  cientos  de  miles  de  pesos. 
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Gastos. 

A.  Holmes,  salario 

Miss  H.  M.  Clark,  salario 

E.  P.  Fisher,  cuentas  v  salario  como  Bodel 

James  ^N^orman,  Bedel 

Hubert  Burgess,  salario.  Maestro  de  Dibujo  y  Escritura 

J.  D.  Stevenson,  servieios  de  Bedel 

Aparatos,  mapas,  etc ^ 

Anuncios 

Muebles 

A.  D.  Hill,  trabajo  y  dinero 

Maestro  de  Gimnastica  6  incidentales 

Impresiones  

Total 

Asignacion,  d^cimo  cuarto  ano  emergente 

Asignacion  para  descubi^rtos,  d^cimo  cuarto  a£Lo  emergente 

Total 

Balance  sin  gastar 


$2,450  00 

925  00 

135  00 

24  00 

30  00 

56  50 

160  75 

76  50 

137  00 

34  90 

100  00 

31  00 

14,160  65 

$3,000  00 

1,200  00 

$4,200  00 

839  36 


La  asignacian  de  tres  mil  pesos  ($3,000)  fue  hecha  para  una  sesion  de 
cinco  meses,  mas  la  Junta  teniendo  un  exceso  de  fondos  en  caja  en  aque- 
11a  ^poca,  determinardn  continuar  la  sesion  hasta  el  fin  del  termino  de  la 
Escnela  de  Mayo.  Entonces  la  Junta  solieito  a  la  Legislatura  para  que 
se  hiciese  una  asignacion  para  descubiertos,  de  mil  dos  cientos  pesos 
($1,200,)  suficiente  para  sostener  la  Escnela  durante  todo  un  afio. 

El  segundo  a£Lo  Escolastico  principio  el  primero  de  Agosto  bajo  favo- 
rables  auspicios.  Especiosos  y  confortables  cuartos  fueron  proveidos  por 
la  Junta  de  Educacion  de  la  Ciudad  en  el  edificio  del  Assembly  Hall,  en 
la  esquina  de  las  calles  de  Post  y  Kearny.  El  numero  de  estudiantes  se 
ha  aumentado  a  cincuenta,  y  se  ban  hecho  un  gran  niimero  de  aplicaciones 
para  admision  en  Enero  siguiente.  Cuatro  clases  modelos  con  teniendo 
dos  cientos  ninos,  estan  agregadas  d  la  Escuela,  bajo  la  snperintendencia 
de  la  Sefiorita  Clark  y  la  Sefiorita  Sullivan.  Los  miembros  de  las  clases 
adelantadas  de  la  Escuela  Normal  estan  requeridos  de  hacerse  cargo  & 
su  turno  de  las  clases  modelos,  dos  dias  &  la  vez,  bajo  la  direccion  general 
de  los  rcgulares  Maestros. 

Asi  es  que  se  facilita  la  oportunidad  de  hacerse  familiar  con  el  arte  de 
la  ensefianza.  Es  la  intencion  de  la  Junta  en  Enero  siguiente,  formar 
uua  clase  adelantada  de  aquellos  miembros  ya  dedicados  a  la  ensefianza, 
pero  que  des^cn  un  curso  temporario  de  seis  meses  con  ^1  objeto  de  me- 
jorarso  en  los  practices  detalles  de  la  sala  de  Escuelas. 

El  cuerpo  de  Maestros  empleados  actualmente  es  como  sigue : 
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Ahira  Holmes Principal. 

H.  P.  Carlton Maestro  Asistente. 

Srta.  H.  M.  Clark Escuela  Modelo- 

Srta.  Sullivan Escuela  Modelo. 


Durante  el  afio  indudablemento  sera  necesario  emplear  un  Maestro  Adi- 
cional,  y  la  asi^uacion  de  seis  mil  pesos  ($6,000)  sera  apenas  suficiente 
para  mantener  la  Escuela  en  buen  estado  durante  el  afio.     En  vista  del 
anticipado  aumento  de  gastos,  la  suma  mas  baja  con  la  cual  puede  cod- 
tinuarse  la  Escuela  durante  el  d^cimo  sexto  afio  emergen te  esta  estimada 
por  la  Junta  en  ocho  mil  pesos  (88,0000  y  se  solicita  a  la  Legislatura  de 
asignar  esa  suma  para  el  sosten  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado.    Los 
Sindicos  ban  reducido  los  gastos  de  la  Escuela  a  una  base  muy  economi- 
cal mas  no  cr^en  conveniente  reducir  los  salaries  de  los  Maestros  &  la  ba- 
fatela  que  es  caracteristica  en  tantas  partes  del  Estado:    Cuando  nopue- 
an  pagar  a  los  Maestros  un  salario  respetable  cerraran  la  Escuela. 
Hasta  la  ^poca  el  buen  ^xito  de  la  Escuela  Normal  ba  exccdido  las 
esperanzas  de  sus  amigos.    Es  una  necesidad  para  el  Estado,  la  opinion 
ptiblica  demanda  que  sea  sostenida  como  una  parte  del  sistema  de  Escue- 
las  Piiblicas,  y  los  Sindicos  pidon  d  los  miembros  de  la  Legislatura  de  tener 
presente  que  los  medics  mas  seguros  de  elevar  la  norma  de  nuestras  £s- 
cuelas  Comunales  sera  el  fomentar  una  institucion  que  proporcione  Maes- 
tros quienes  comprendiondo  las  responsabilidades,  y  estando  intruidos  en 
el  arte  de  la  enseiianza,  baran  que  nuestras  Escuelas  Piiblicas  scan  las 
mejores  Escuelas  en  el  Estado. 

GEORGE  TAIT,  Secretario. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Gobernador, 
J.  F.  HOUGATON,  Agrimensor-General, 
JOHN  SWETT,  Sup.  de  Instruccion  Piib., 
GEORGE  TAIT,  Superintendente  de  S.  F., 
G.  TAYLOR,  Sup.  de  Sacramento, 

Junta  de  Sind's  de  la  Esc'a  Normal  del  Est'o. 

Diciembre  1,  de  1868. 
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INFORME. 


A  la  Honorable  Junta  de  Sindicos  de  la  Escuda  Normal  del  Estado  : 

Se»ores  : — Al  Bometer  este,  el  primer  informo  annal  de  la  condieion  y 
prospectos  de  la  Esenela  Normal  del  Estado,  el  infrascrito  espera  que 
Bera  dispenBado  por  preBentar  hechos  y  eBtadisticas  con  las  cuales  vues- 
tra  Junta  ya  estan  familiareB,  como  tambien  de  encomendar  algunaB  bu- 
gestioucB  relbtivaB  d  la  reorganizacion  y  fiituro  manejo  de  la  institu- 
cioD. 

Con  el  objeto  de  que  Bea  faeil  y  conveniente  la  referenda,  presentar^ 
el  asunto  bajo  Iob  Biguientes  encabezamientoB,  d  saber : 

I. 

Eseuela  Normal — su  historia  y  proBpectos. 

II. 
CurBO  de  OBtudios  y  ejercicios  en  la  EBCuela. 

III. 
EstadiBticas  de  asistenoia. 

IV. 

La  necesidad  de  mantener  an  Seminario  de  Maestros  &  costa  del  Es- 
tado. 

V. 

Que  es  lo  que  necesita  la  Eseuela  de  modo  de  aumentar  su  eficacia. 

VI. 

El  Departamento  Modelo,  <S  Eseuela  de  Fr^tiea,  y  sus  relaeiones  eon 
el  Departamento  Normal. 
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HISTORIA  T  PR0SPEGT08  DE  LA  E8CUELA. 

La  Escuola  Normal  fue  organizada  el  veinte  y  tres  de  Julio  del  ultimo 
aflo,  de  conformidad  con  una  Ley  de  la  Legislatura,  aprobada  en  Mayo 
del  mismo  aSo.  For  una  disposicion  de  esta  Ley,  la  suma  de  tres  mil 
pesos  (93,000)  fue  asignada  para  el  sosten  de  la  Escuela  durante  un  t^^r- 
mino  de  eineo  meses. 

Aunque  se  dio  aviso  de  la  apertura  de  la  Escuela  en  Ids  periodicos 
algunas  semanas  antes  del  principio  de  la  sesion,  pero  solamente  se  reci- 
bierdn  dos  solicitudes  para  admision  antes  del  dia  fijado  para  el  exdmen 
de  solicitantes,  y  uno  de  estos  no  se  presento  con  el  objeto  de  pasar  per 
el  orden  determinado.  Sin  embargo,  el  dia  fijado  para  el  examen,  cinco 
otros  asistioron.  Estos  antiguos  aplicantes  fueron  todos  admitidos,  aun- 
que algunos  de  ^Uos  no  pudieron  pasar  por  la  prueba  de  eligibilidad  para 
poder  ser  miembro  segun  la  regla  establecida  por  vuestra  Junta,  mas  se 
encontraban  deficientes  respecto  al  eonocimiento  de  los  mas  simples  m- 
dimentos  de  los  comunes  ramos  Inglcses.  No  obstante,  todos  fueron  ad- 
mitidos,  para  prueba,  de  conformidad  con  el  consentimiento  del  Superin- 
tendente,  y  todos  retuvieron  su  coneccion  con  la  Escuela  hasta  que  con- 
cluyese  el  termino. 

Al  abrirse  los  ejercicios,  el  Honorable  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendente 
de  Instruccion  Publica,  y  el  Doctor  Tavlor  de  la  Junta  de  Sindicos,  estii- 
vieron  presentes  6  hicieron  a  la  clase  observaciones  muy  propias  respecto 
&  los  designios  y  objetos  de  la  institucion,  y  sus  deberes  y  responsabili- 
dades  como  pdpilos  de  la  primera  Escuela  Normal  establecida  en  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ee  esta  manera  quietay  sin  ostentacion,  y  bajo  los  auspicios  menos 
favorables  se  organizd  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado. 

Durante  el  primer  mes  de  la  sesion  se  agregaron  a  la  clase  diez  6  doce 
otros  miembros,  y  antes  que  finalizase  el  termino,  en  el  mes  de  Dieiembre 
si^uiente,  la  clase  babia  aumentado  4  mas  de  treinta. 

Un  oxdmen  publico  de  la  clase,  dirigido  por  el  Superintendente  y  el 
Principal,  fue  celebrado  el  veinte  y  uno  de  Diciembro,  pero  no  se  eapidie- 
ron  diplomas  6  certificados  de  graduacion  a  ninguno  de  los  miembros, 
pues  ninguno  babia  completado  el  curso  prescripto  de  estudios. 

Aunque  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  en  virtud  de  la  cual  so  establecio  la 
Escuela,  solo  contemplaban  una  sesion  de  la  Escuela  de  cinco  ifieses  de 
duracion,  durante  el  ailo,  se  creyo  expediente  por  la  Comision  Ejecutiva 
de  vuestra  Junta  quo  se  volviese  a  abrir  la  Escuela  despues  de  una  corta 
vacacion  pues  babia  un  balance  sin  gastar  de  la  asignacion  hecha,  sufi- 
ciente  para  su  sosten  para  cerca  de  dos  mesee.  De  conformidad  se  abrio 
la  Escuela  el  doce  del  mes  de  Enero  siguiente,  con  cerca  de  treinta  piipi- 
los,  veinte  de  los  cuales  babian  asistido  el  termino  anterior. 

XJn  niimero  considerable  de  los  que  asistieron  en  la  primera  sesion  se 
dedicaron  a  enseSar  despues  de  haber  dejado  la  Escuela,  y  no  volvieron  ; 
otros  cstuvioron  impedidos  de  asistir  por  otras  circunstancias,  y  uno  fue 
despedido  por  haber  faltado. 

Como  se  creyd  probable  que  la  Legislatura,  entonces  en  sesion,  haria 
una  pequefia  asignacion  para  cubrir  la  faltas  de  las  finanzas  que  pudiesen 
ocurrir  a  causa  de  tener  la  Escuela  abierta  despues  de  baberse  asiguado 
los  tres  mil  pesos,  ($3,000,)  en  la  sesion  anterior,  se  considenS  conveniente 
continuar  la  sesion  por  unas  cuantas  semanas  mas  que  el  tiempo  fijado  al 
tiempo  de  volverse  a  abrir,  y  de  conformidad  con  la  instraccion  y  con- 
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sentimiento  del  Superintendonte  del  Estado,  se  continiio  la  sesion  hasta 
el  catoree  de  Mayo — euatro  raeses  desde  que  se  prineipio.  Durante  el 
t^rmino  hubierdn  cuarenta  y  un  pupilos  en  la  elase — cinco  varones,  y 
treinta  y  seis  mugeres. 

Durante  los  euatro  liltimos  dias  de  la  sesion  tuvo  Ingar  un  exdmen  de 
la  elase.  La  examinacion  oral  fue  dirigida  por  el  Superintendento  de 
Instruccion  Pdbliea,  asistido  por  ol  Profesor  Swezey,  Doctor  H.  Gibbons, 
y  el  Principal.  Este  tiempo  fue  principalraente  dedicado  en  un  cxamen 
de  los  pupilos  en  geografia  fisica,  fisiologia,  aritmetica,  grdmatica,  reto- 
rica,  algebra,  geometria,  ortografia,  y  m^todos  de  enseflanza,  por  medio 
de  preguutas  impresas,  a  las  cuales  los  pupilos  tenian  que  contestar  por 
escrito.  Un  tiempo  limitado  (de  una  hora  a  dos  horas  y  media)  fue 
concedido  A  la  elase  para  preparar  sus  contcstaciones  &  cada  una  de  las 
preguntas,  y  el  t^rraino  medio  de  norma  fue  fijado  en  setenta  por  ciento. 

Los  solicitantes  de  diplomas  fucron  tambien  examinados  por  la  Comi- 
sion  con  especial  referencia  a  su  capacidad  para  dirigir  los  ejercicios  de 
la  elase,  siendo  requeridos  de  ense&ar  en  su  presencia  en  el  Departamento 
Modelo. 

Despues  de  un  cuidadoso  exdmen  de  los  mannscritos  de  los  pupilos,  fue 
decidido  por  la  Comision  Examinadora  que  solo  euatro  de  los  aplicantes 
tenian  derecho  k  certificados  de  graduacion.  Los  nombres  de  estos, 
junto  con  las  copias  de  las  preguntas  liecbas  4  la  elase,  se  encontraran 
anexas  a  este  informe. 

Una  mayoria  muy  grande  de  los  que  entraron  a  la  Escuela  durante  la 
sesion,  se  ba  encontrado  excesivamente  deficiente  en  el  conocimiento  de 
los  ramos  elementarios  del  estudio  que  comunmente  se  ensefian  en  nues- 
tras  Escuelas  Primarias  y  de  Gramatica,  y  todos  ban  requerido  especial 
instruccion  y  practica  en  los  rudimentos  de  los  ramos  comunes  Ingloses. 
Mucbos  no  babian  por  largo  tiempo  asistido  a  ninguna  Escuela,  y  estaban 
muy  deficientes  respecto  a  la  vivacidad  mental  y  disciplina  tan  nccesaria 
que  posea  el  estudiante  de  la  Escuela  Normal.  Varios  fueron  despedidos 
durante  ol  t6rmino,  a  consecuencia  de  su  falta  de  aplicacion.  y  por  otras 
faltas,  y  su  consiguiente  incapacidad  para  mantener  un  puesto  respetable 
en  sus  clases.  ^  Cuatro  6  cinco  sefioritas  fueron  admitidas  k  prueba,  (eon 
el  consentimiento  de  la  Comision  Ejecntiva,)  de  las  cuales  solo  dos  se  en- 
contraron  capaces,  despues  de  dos  6  trcs '  meses  de  prueba,  para  seguir  el 
curso  con  ventaja  4  ellas  mismas,  <5  cr^dito  d  la  Escuela. 

Los  siguientes  condados  ban  sido  representados  en  la  institucion  du- 
rante la  sesion,  a  saber : 


Contra  Costa ; 
San  Francisco; 
Nevada ; 
Sacramento ; 


Marin ; 


Solano ; 
Alameda; 
San  Joaquin ; 
Yuba; 
Napa; 


Jiarin;  j>apa; 

Santa  Clara ;  {  El  Dorado. 

Siento  mucbo  que  tan  pocos  de  los  condados  minerales  y  de  agricul 
tura  del  Estado  se  bayan  determinado  4  aprovecbarse  de  las  ventajas 
que  la  Escuela  proporciona,  y  mas  particularmente,  que  los  que  ban  en- 
trad  o  se  bayan  encontrado  tan  deficientes  respecto  &  la  instruccion  esco- 
lastica  y  disciplina  mental.  Como  los  objetos  que  la  Escuela  procura 
conseguir  principian  4  comprenderse  mas  generalmente,  sin  embargo,  es 
probaole  que  este  ultimo  obstdculo  para  su  buen  ^xito  en  proporcionar 
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en  toda  bu  extencion  los  designios  de  su  estableoimiento  8er4  gmdusl- 
mente  removido. 

Pero  lo  antedicho  no  exhibe  la  vordadera  proporcion  de  la  asistencia 
de  loB  varios  condados,  pues  un  considerable  numero  de  los  que  asistieron 
de  San  Francisco  deben  considerarse  como  residentes  de  otras  secciones 
del  Estado,  pues  sus  padres  residen,  en  los  "  distritos  del  campo,"  y  solo 
permanecen  temporalmente  en  esta  ciudad  con  sus  amigos  6  pariente«, 
con  e(  objeto  de  aprovecharse  de  los  privilegios  que  la  Escuela  propor- 
ciona.     Se  presume  que  eerca  de  la  mitad  de  los  estudiantes  que  haD 
asistido  son  bona  fide  residentes  de  otros  condados.     Es  ademas  proba- 
ble, que  una  gran  proporcion  de  los  fiituros  miembros  de  la  institucion 
asistirian  de  esta  ciudad,  cualquiera  que  sea  el  lugar  que  la  Legislature 
en  adelante  lijase  para  su  permanente  eolocacion. 

Ya  se  ha  recibido  un  considerable  niimero  de  solicitudes  para  admision 
d  la  institucion  durante  el  siguiente  termino,  y  entre  estos  me  es  agrada- 
ble  haber  notado  un  niimero  mayor  de  los  que  ban  tenido  experiencia  en 
la  enseiianza  que  los  que  se  ban  presentado  anteriormente. 

El  niimero  total  de  piipilos  que  ban  asistido  durante  los  nueve  meses 
que  durd  la  sesion  es  cuarenta  y  nueve,  mientras  que  el  termino  medio  de 
asistencia  diaria  fue  solo  cerca  de  veinto  y  cinco.  Este  termino  medio  de 
asistencia  diaria  tan  excesivamente  baja,  en  gran  parte,  esa  consecnencia 
que  una  gran  proporcion  do  losj  miembros  entraron  despues  de  la  aper- 
tura  de  la  sesion ;  pero  algunos  de  los  piipilos  que  residen  en  la  ciudad 
ban  sido  habitual  mente  irregular  en  su  asistencia. 

Uno  de  los  mas  prominentes  impedimentos  A  que  me  he  visto  suieto  al 
diriffir  la  Escuela  ha  sido  por  falta  de  una  conveniente  y  confortable  sala 
de  Escuela  en  que  celebrar  las  sesiones. 

Durante  los  primeros  tres  mescs  de  la  sesion  la  Junta  de  Educacion  de 
la  Ciudad  asignd  para  uso  de  la  Escuela  un  pequefio  cuarto  para  la  elase 
en  el  piso  bajo  del  edificio  de  la  Escuela  de  Alto  Grado,  pero  en  Noviem- 
bre,  como  se  consider©  expediente  organizar  un  Departamento  Mddelo. 
y  como  alll  no  habia  cuarto  conveniente  que  pudiese  obtenerse  para  el 
mtimo,  ya  sea  en  el  edificio  ocupado  por  la  Escuela  Normal  6  en  la  vecin- 
dad,  fue  necesario  mudar  la  Escuela  k  alguna  localidad  donde  so  pudiesen 
obtener  comodidades  para  todos  los  departamentos  en  el  mismo  edificio. 

No  se  pu^den  encontrar  cuarlos  bien  adaptados  &  las  necesidades  de  la 
Escuela,  pero  como  liltimo  recurso  finalmento  se  decidio  alquilar  para  su 
uso  los  que  habia  continuado  ocupando  hasta  el  fin  de  la  sesion.  Esta 
casa  en  todos  respectos  no  era  conveniente  para  el  uso  de  la  Escuela 
Normal. 

II. 

CURSO   DE   ESTUDIOS  Y  EJERCIOIOS  DE   LA  ESCUELA. 

Los  siguicntos  ramos  ban  sido  ensefiados  en  la  Escuela  durante  el  afio, 
d  saber:  Aritmetica  Practica  y  Mental,  geografla  ftsica  y  descriptiva, 
gramatica  Inglesa  y  analisis,  r^torica,  composicion,  lectura,  escntura, 
algebra,  geometria  plana,  fisiologia,  filosofta  natural,  miisica  vocal,  gim- 
nastica,  y  la  teoria  y  practica  de  enseiianza.  Durante  la  ultima  parte  de 
la  sesion,  el  Doctor  j±.  Gibbons  pronuncio  varios  discursos  &  la  clase  sobre 
el  asunto  de  botanica,  habiendose  el  ghatuitamente  ofrecido  &  dar  instrao- 
cion  sobre  esta  ciencia. 

La  directa  instruccion  sobre  la  ciencia  6  m^todos  de  ensefianza  que  ha 
sido  dada  a  la  olase,  principaVmentQ  \i^  ^\do  d^\v\i^  \ie.tarale£a  incidental, 
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y  en  coneccion  con  las  clases  corrientes  de  ejercicios  6  recitaciones,  y 
solo  unos  cuautos  de  los  piipilos  se  ban  proporcionado  libros  sobre  esta 
materia.  Pero  los  piipilos  mas  adelantados  ban  sido  requeridos  de  diri- 
gir  la  clase  de  ejercicios  en  el  Departamento  Mddelo  bajo  la  supervision 
de  uno  de  los  Maostros,  y  lo  mismo  ba  sido  bocbo  en  la  Escuela  Normal 
en  cada  oportunidad  favorable.  Aderaas,  me  be  aproveebado  de  todos 
los  medios  a  mi  alcance  para  impresionar  on  las  mcntes  de  los  que  estan 
bajo  mi  cuidado  6  instruccion  una  id^a  de  la  gran  responsabilidad  que 
ban  contraido  al  unirso  a  la  Escuela  como  candidatos  para  la  profesion 
de  Maestros,  y  la  importancia  de  la  obra  que  ban  declarado  su  intencion 
de  proseguir.  Tambien  be  dirigido  todos  los  ejercicios  de  la  Escuela  con 
especial  referenciaal  cultivo  de  la  facultad  de  expresion  verbal  de  los  pii- 
pilos, y  tambien  me  be  aproveebado  do  toda  oportunidad  para  llamar  la 
atencion  de  las  clases  que  considero  los  mejores  metodos  de  ensefiar  los 
varios  ramos,  y  los  medios  quo  se  deben  adoptar  para  desarroUar  y  robus- 
tecer  las  facultades  del  joven  piipilo.  Crlticas,  y  un  cambio  general  de 
opinion,  de  parte  de  todos  los  piipilos  de  la  clase,  tan  to  en  relacion  a  los 
principios  de  las  varias  materias  6  ciencias  que  se  ban  ense£Lado,  6  los 
metodos  que  se  observan  al  presentarlas,  en  todo  tiompo  ban  sido  fomen- 
tados,  y  se  les  ba  requorido  de  bacer  uso  de  frecuentes  ilustraciones  en  la 
pizarra  elucidando  los  principios  6  materias  comprendidas  en  las  leccionos 
dadas  a  ^llos. 

Mientras  que  una  gran  porcion  de  cada  sesion  diaria  ba  sido  dedicada 
en  impartir  especial  instruccion  en  las  varias  ciencias  enumeradas,  la  im- 
portancia de  la  instruccion  fisica,  como  un  ramo  de  la  edueacion  do  Es- 
cuelas  Comunales,  no  ba  sido  descuidada  6  disminuida.  Durante  la  ulti- 
ma sesion,  los  miembros  de  la  Escuela  ban  tenido  ejercicios  regulares  de 
gimnastica,  bajo  la  instruccion  de  Madame  Parrot,  graduada  del  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis  en  el  Instituto  Normal  en  Boston,  y  todos  los  miembros  de  la  Es- 
cuela ban  estado  sujetos  &  una  sistematica  instruccion  fisica,  adoptando 
tales  ejercicios  segun  estan  proscritos  por  las  mejores  autoridades  sobre 
esta  materia.  El  aparato  que  ba  sido  empleado  en  dirigir  estos  ejercicios 
consisten  de  pesos  de  madera,  varas,  argollas,  y  pequefios  sacos  contenien- 
do  frejoles  6  grano,  por  cuyo  medio  una  variedad  de  pruebas  y  ejercicios 
ban  sido  introducidos,  calculados  para  facilitar  diversion  para  los  pupilos, 
desportando  la  competencia  entre  los  ejercitadores,  como  tambien  para 
desarrollar  los  miisculos,  robustecer  lo  /i»ico  y  aumentar  el  vigor  mental. 
Este  sistema  de  cultura  fisica  es,  segun  creo,  bien  adaptado  a  las  necesi- 
dades  de  n  nostras  Escuolas  Comunales,  y  espero  verlo  general  men  to  in- 
troducido  por  todo  el  Estado.  Al  principio  tuve  gran  dificultad  en  intro- 
ducir  estos  ejercicios,  pues  muy  pocos  de  los  piipilos  parecia  tomarse  muy 
poco  interes  en  411os,  o  aun  apreciar  las  ventajas  de  algun  sistema  de  cul- 
tura fisica  en  la  sala  de  Escuela.  Sin  embargo  se  ba  despertado  desde 
entonces  un  comendable  grado  de  interes,  y  los  miembros  recientemente, 
no  solo  se  ban  ocupado  de  los  ejercicios  sin  ninguna  repugnancia,  pero  en 
la  mayor  parte  de  casos  ban  manifestado  mucbisimo  gusto  por  ^llos. 

Un  sistema  de  asignar  "creditos"  a  los  miembros  de  la  clase,  al  fin  de 
cada  ejercicio,  en  ambos  do  los  Departamentos  Normal  y  Modelo,  ba  sido 
regularmente  adoptado,  y  ba  producido  favorables  resultados,  incitando  a 
los  piipilos  a  la  aplicacion  y  &  acostumbrarlos  a  ser  atentos  y  observa- 
dores.  Es  un  becbo  digno  de  notarse,  que  el  cardcter  relativo  de  los  estu- 
diantes,  segun  esta  exbibido  por  el  total  niimero  de  cr^ditos  que  cada  uno 
obtuvo  durante  la  sesion,  generalmente  coincidido  con  el  relativo  tauto 
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por  ciento  de  cr^ditos  que  respectivanaente  recibieron  en  sus  manuseritos 
de  examen  al  tin  del  t^rinino. 

III. 

A8ISTENGIA. 

La  asistencia  de  los  pupilos  ba  sido  algo  irregular  durante  la  sesion. 
Esta  elase  de  faltas  he  hecho  grandes  esfuerzos  para  evi t arias,  y  en  parte 
lo  be  conseguido,  aunque  siempre  ha  continuado  existiendo,  y  ha  probado 
decididamente  detrimental  al  progreso  de  los  pdpilos  y  al  bienestar  ge- 
neral de  la  Escuela. 

Pero  al  comentar  sobre  los  varios  impedimentos  y  obstaculos  que  se 
hail  puesto  de  por  medio  al  dirigir  la  Escuela,  comprendo  bien  que  no  ha 
estado  en  el  poder  de  vuestra  Junta,  facilitar  todos  los  iitiles  y  eonve- 
nieneias  para  el  mas  perfecto  establecimiento  y  mejor  manejo  de  la  insti- 
tucion,  pues  solo  un  fondo  excesivamente  limitado  fue  eolocado  en  vuestro 
poder  por  la  Legislatura  del  Estado — una  suraa  apenas  sufieiente  para 
continuar  la  Escuela  por  cerca  de  la  mitad  del  afio. 

Aunque  me  hubiese  proporcionado  sumo  placer  haber  podido  presentar 
d  vuestra  honorable  Junta  un  informe  de  la  Escuela  mas  lisonjcro  y  ani- 
mador,  al  fin  de  ^ste  el  primer  ailo  de  su  existencia,  tan  to  eon  respecto 
al  niimero  de  solicitantes  para  ser  admitidos,  y  el  interes  que  se  ha  mani- 
festado  en  su  bienestar,  estoy  preparado  para  decir  que  en  este  respecto 
mis  anticipaciones  ban  sido  completamente  realizadas.  Entr6  <&  desem- 
penar  los  deberes  del  cargo  que  me  fue  asignado  con  alguna  desconfianza, 
y  en  vista  de  los  imperfectos  arreglos  que  se  habian  hecho  para  que  con 
Duen  ^xito  fuese  abierta,  consider^  probl^matico  el  buen  ^xito  de  la 
Escuela  respecto  a  los  designios  para  los  que  fue  establecida,  y  aun  que 
continuase  por  largo  tiempo  establecida.  Freeuentemente  se  me  hizo 
observar  por  aquellos  que  tan  to  deseaban  que  se  estableeiese  en  el  Estado 
una  Escuela  para  la  especial  educacion  6  instruccion  de  Maestros,  que  era 
probable  que  muy  pocos  entrasen  a  la  Escuela  durante  la  primera  sesion, 
y  que  mi  clase  probablemente,  a  lo  mas,  contendria  una  docena  durante 
el  ano.  Pero  si  el  numero  de  estudiantes  que  asisten  ^  la  Escuela  v4  a 
ser  considerado  la  medida  de  su  prosperidad,  entoncos  el  experimento, 
segun  ba  sido  probado,  puede  considerarse  bastante  satisfactorio,  pues 
hubieron  cincuenta  pupilos  en  asistencia  durante  la  sesion — mayor 
ndmero  por  cierto  del  que  nunca  me  atrevi  4  esperar  que  entraso  l  la 
Escuela  tan  pronto  despues  de  su  organizacion. 

Sin  embargo,  temo  que  el  trabajo  de  organizar  una  Escuela  Normal  en 
este  Estado,  y  de  establccerla  bajo  una  base  permanente,  cause  mayores 
dificultadcs,  y  se  encuentren  con  mas  formidables  obstaeulos,  que  los  que 
han  tenido  lugar  en  casi  todos  los  otros  Estados  donde  se  ban  establecido 
iguales  instituciones.  Aunque  hay  muchos,  tanto  hombres  ooroo  mu- 
geres  quo  desean  ensefiar  por  un  tiempo  limitado,  y  llevan  &  obtener 
puestos  como  un  paso  dado  para  un  erapl^o  mas  lucrativo,  y  aunque 
muchos  de  esta  clase  de  nuestros  Maestros  son  incompetentes  tanto 
respecto  a  educacion  y  experiencia  para  hacerse  cargo  de  las  Eacuelas,  no 
estan  dispuestos  para  emplear  un  ailo,  6  aun  un  tiempo  mas  corto,  eu 
prepararse  para  la  obra  que  desean  desempe£lar.  Esto  es  especialmeDte 
el  caso  con  los  jovenes  que  temjSoralmente  se  han  empleado  como 
Maestros. 

Yo  he  coDversado  con  muchos  Maestros^  y  tenido  eorrespondencia  con 
otros,  que  han  contemplado  eutx^LY  a  \«ii  ^^cvsl^^^^^t^  qja  %\ib«eca6nte- 
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mente  se  ban  deeidido  no  haccrlo  por  el  presentc,  pues  pensaban  quo  no 
podrian  disponer  del  tiempo  y  dinero  al  que  estarian  obh'gados  a  ostar 
sujctos  atondiendo  al  curso.  Otros  con  ^usto  asistirian  si  el  Estado 
bubiese  proveido  con  que  pagar  sus  cuentas  de  comida  mientras  que  fuesen 
miembro8  de  la  institucion,  otros  ban  lieebo  ver  su  intencion  de  unirse  & 
la  Escuela  en  algun  dia  vonidero,  cuando  su  eficiencia  correspondiente  & 
los  fines  de  su  ostablecimiento  baya  sido  mas  completamente  probada, 
y  cuando  se  bayan  becbo  mas  extensas  provisiones  j^ara  su  permanente 
organizacion  y  sosten. 

El  Insaciabfe  deseo  de  invertir  en  "  pies  de  minas,"  y  acumular  el  oro 
de  nuestros  placeres,  y  el  inquieto,  6  incierto  espiritu  tan  cardcteristico 
de  los  jovenes,  y  en  gran  parte  de  las  mugcres  jovenes  del  Estado,  mili- 
tan  en  no  pequeiio  grado  contra  el  bucn  6xito  de  la  Escuela  Normal. 

Al  fin  de  la  liltima  sesion,  el  Suporintendente  de  Instruccion  Pdblica 
del  Estado,  anuucio  por  medio  de  una  circular  que  en  la  siguiente  sesion 
se  formaria  en  la  Escuela  una  clase  adelantada,  consistiendo  de  aquellos 
que  estaban  ya  familiares  con  los  principios  de  los  varios  ramos  cnse£la- 
dos  en  la  Escuela,  que  intentasen  ensefiar  en  las  Escuelas  Pdblicas  del 
Estado,  y  que  requiriesen  especial  instruccion  en  la  teoria  y  pr^ctica  do 
la  enseiianza. 

En  las  Escuelas  Normales  de  los  Estados  del  Este  so  ©ncuentran  rau- 
cbos  Maestros  de  experiencia  graduados  de  Seminarios  y  Colegios,  y 
otros  que  pos^en  un  buen  conocimiento  de  los  comunes  y  altos  ramos  In- 
gleses,  que  entran  a  estas  instituciones  solamente  con  el  objeto  de  adqui- 
rir  un  conocimiento  de  los  m^todos  de  impartir  instruccion,  6  de  apren- 
der  el  modo  de  enseilar. 

Patentemente  se  ve  una  deficiencia  de  espiritu  verdadoramente  profe- 
sional  que  existe  entre  una  gran  clase  de  los  Maestros  del  Estado — 
semejante  espiritu  es  absolutamente  esencial  para  el  complcto  desarroUo 
de  un  solido  y  permanente  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres,  y  el  cual  es  neco- 
sario  con  el  objeto  de  que  el  sentimiento  pdblico  pueda  completamente 
revolucionarse  en  favor  de  una  mayor  liberalidad  de  parte  del  Gobierno 
del  Estado,  en  bacer  suficientes  asignaciones  para  el  sosten  de  las  Libres 
Escuelas  Publicas  por  todo  el  Estado.  Digo  Libres  Escuelas  Pdblicas, 
por  quo  no  tenemos  ningun  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres  por  todo  el  Es- 
tado. Afuera  de  las  ciudades  y  villas  grandes,  los  padres  de  familia  estan 
obligados  a  mandar  d  sus  hijos  afuera  para  ser  educados,  6  se  von  obli- 
gados  a  pagar  cuentas  de  prorateo  para  el  sosten  de  una  Escuela  de  Dis- 
trito  de  tres  4  siete  meses  en  el  atlo.  Los  Maestros  competentes  y  en- 
tusiastas  pueden  bacer  mucbo  trabajando  con  eficacia  on  la  sala  de  la  Es- 
cuela, como  tambien  por  medio  de  un  jdirecto  esfuerzo  personal  durante 
sus  boras  desocupadas,  incitando  a  los  residentes  de  sus  respectivos  dis- 
tritos  para  edificar  mejores  casas  de  Escuelas,  y  de  otra  manera  aumon- 
tar  sus  facilidades  para  sostener  buenas  Escuelas  en  el  Estado. 

Mucbos  de  nuestros  Maestros,  especialmente  aquellos  de  las  secciones 
del  Estado  pobladas  disominadamente,  no  son  Maestros  profesionales ; 
esto  08  decir,  no  pos^en  un  completo  conocimiento  ni  deaun  los  radimen- 
tos  de  los  ramos  del  conocimiento  que  intontan  ensefiar,  y  saben  muy 
poco  6  nada  de  las  leyes  del  desari^ollo  mental,  y  el  6rden  racional  por  el 
cual  deben  ejercitarse  las  varias  facultades  del  nifio.  Adomas  4ilos  no 
tienen  amor  por  la  obra  &  que  estan  dedicados  por  el  tiempo,  pues  solo  so 
dedican  d  ensefiar  como  un  medio 'do  ganar  tomporalmonte  su  modo  de 
vivir,  y  de  consiguiento  constantemonte  estan  alertas  para  algo  que  "  bo 
presento,''  de  lo  cual  puedan  obtenor  un  ompl^  mas  on  consonancia  <i<^\!^ 
BUS  gustos  y  coBtumbroB  de  vivir,  y  pata  \o  ^w^X^xsl  ^^vi.^^wi^  sj^'^^s^^jssfs^ 
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adaptada.  Siu  embargo,  bien  conozco  que  algunos  de  los  que  estan  dedi- 
eados  a  ensefiar  en  nuestras  Escuelas  Publicas,  y  que  ban  sido  obligados 
a  tomar  esa  ocupacion  por  la  fuerza  de  las  circunstancias,  mas  do  inten- 
tau  seguirla  durante  la  vida,  sou  instructores  competentes  y  fielmente 
desempeflan  sus  beberes;  pero  estos  son  solo  excepeionos  entre  la  clase 
que  denomino  Maestros  sin  profesion.  Tambien  hay  entre  nosotros  ma- 
chos fieles  y  capaees  instructores,  que  no  ban  recibido  una  educacion  pro- 
fesional  en  ninguna  institucion  especialmeute  dedicados  a  la  instraccion 
y  practica  de  Maestros ;  pero  se  nan  hecho  eficientes  educadores  de  los 
jovenes  por  medio  de  afios  de  experiencia,  observacion,  cuidadoso  x^studio, 

Lun  incesante  y  fiel- desempeno  de  los  deberes  de  la  sala  de  la  Escaela. 
ebemos  tener  mas  de  esta  clase  de  trabajadores  en  nuestras  Eseaelas 
rudimentarias. 

Parece  que  la  id^a  prevalece  en  algunas  secciones  de  nuestro  Estado, 
que  caai  cualquiera  es  califieado  para  asunair  el  cargo  de  una  Escuela 
Primaria  y  Mixta,  y  de  consiguiente,  en  muchos  casos  encontramos  que 
aquellos  son  amenudo  empleados  que  trabajan  por  el  salario  mas  bajo,  sin 
teuerbc  en  consideracion  las  calificaciones  del  solicitante.  Kequiere  tanto 
y  quizas  mas  habilidad  6  tacto  para  ensefiar  con  buen  ^xito  en  nna  Es- 
cuela Primaria  que  el  que  es  necesario  para  una  Escuela  de  alto  grade. 
El  algunas  de  nuestras  ciudades  del  Este  este  hecho  est4  completamente 
reconocido  por  el  Superintendentey  Sindicos,  y  las  Maestras  que  obtien- 
eii  nombramientos  en  las  Escuelas  de  grade  mas  bajo  reel  ben  salaries 
mas  altos  que  los  que  desempefian  iguales  cargos  en  Escuelas  Inermedias 
6  de  Grdmatica. 

Yo  he  examinado  tanto  a  los  Maestros  como  d  las  Maestras  que  se 
presentardn  para  ser  admitidos  en  la  Escuela  Normal  durante  el  ano  pa- 
sado,  quienes  manifestaban  haber  estado  dedicados  4  la  ensenanza  de  uno 
a  cinco  anos  en  el  "  interior,"  y  que  tenian  en  su  poder  certificados  de 
caliiicaciones  espedidos  por  las  Juntas  Examinadores  de  varios  condados, 
que  no  fueron  capaees  de  ^esolver  ejemplos  de  las  operaciones  mas  sim- 
ples en  fracciones,  explicar  uno  en  simple  adicion,  6  escribir  una  senten- 
cia  gramatical.  Un  joven  de  dos  afios  de  experiencia  en  la  ensenanza, 
no  pudo  hacer  un  solo  ejemplo  que  se  le  presento  como  prueba  de  su 
conocimiento  de  los  rudimentos  de  aritmetica,  y  no  pudo  deletrear  co- 
rrectamente  mas  de  una  palabra  en  diez  que  le  presents  sin  escogerlas, 
aunquo  todas  eran  palabras  muy  comunes,  y  no  de  deficil  ortogr4fia. 

Eecientemente  recibi  una  carta  de  un  Superintendente  de  Gondado,  en 
la  cual  el  escritor  expresaba  sentimiento  porque  su  condado  no  estuviese 
representado  en  la  Escuela  Normal,  y  ademas  manifesto,  que  4  lo  menos 
tres  cuartas  partes  de  los  Maestros  en  el  condado  debian  asistir  4  la 
institucion,  y  que  si  el  pudiese  inducirlos  a  que  lo  hiciesen  asi,  aunqae  fuese 
por  un  solo  termino,  entonces  se  veria  una  gran  mejora  en  las  Escuelas  de 
esa  seceion,  como  un  resultado  de  sus  esfuerzos  para  mejorarse. 

No  hace  mucho  tiempo,  que  visitando  un  Distrito  de  Escuelas,  cerca  de 
veinte  mil  las  de  la  ciudad,  viendo  que  un  numero  de  muchachos  jugaban 
en  la  vecindad  de  una  casa  de  Escuela,  les  pregunt4  porque  no  asistian  a 
la  Escuela.  Entonces  me  dijeron  que  el  Maestro  estaba  embriagado  y 
se  habia  ido  a  su  casa.  Tambien  me  dijeron  que  acostumbraba  embiia- 
garse  constantemente. 

Los  casos  que  he  citado  puede  ser  que  scan  casos  excepcionales,  pero  4 
lo  menos  sirven,  de  ilustraciones  del  hecho,  que  los  Sindicos  de  Escuelas 
en  muchos  casos  no  tienen  suficiente  cuidado  al  elegir  los  Maestros  que 
ellos  emplean  para  cultivar  las  facultades  mentales  y  morales  delosnillos 
conGadoB  4  su  cargo. 
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Mas  como  podra  remediarse  esto  defecto  ?  Que  curso  deberd  tomarse 
de  manera  que  A  cada  Distrito  do  Escuelas  le  sea  facilitado  un  instructor 
que  pueda  realizar  la  magnitud  de  su  obra  y  las  responsabiiidades  6  im- 
portancia  de  su  mision  ? 

En  primer  lugar,  mucho  puede  hacerse  para  obtener  el  nombrado  re- 
sultado,  elevando  la  profesion  del  instructor,  y  asignandole  aquel  rango 
entre  las  otras  profesion es  de  las  letras  cuya  importancia  merece  6  impe- 
rativamente  lo  demanda.  Pero  los  buenos  Maestros  requieren  una  corres- 
pondiente  compensacion  por  su  trabajo,  y  para  poder  obtener  sus  servicios 
en  todas  las  partes  del  Estado,  deberia  proveerse  para  mantener  las  Es- 
cuelas  en  sesion  diez  meses  durante  el  afio,  ^  imponer  contribuciones  con 
el  obicto  de  prov^er  fondos  para  oonstruir  confortables  y  c6moda8  casas 
de  Escuelas  y  pagar  salarios  de  *'  vida."  Mucbo  puede  conseguirse  res- 
pecto  al  mejoramiento  de  nuestras  Escuelas  educando  en  la  Escuela 
especialmente  dedicada  al  objeto  A  centenares  de  Maestros  verdaderos  y 
entusiastas,  quienes  de  afio  en  afio  se  encontrarian  embuidos  con  el  espiritu 
de  verdaderos  Maestros ;  los  que  estiman  su  profesion  y  desean  hacer  algu- 
nos  sacrificios,  para  poder  cumplir  con  la  obra  de  que  se  encargan,  y 
desempefiarla  bien. 

IV. 

NECESIDAD   DE   SOSTENER  UNA   ESOUELA   NORMAL   A   COSTO   DEL   ESTADO. 

For  largo  tiempo  ba  sido  una  maxima  del  gobierno  en  todas  las  mas 
pobladas  y  leales  comunidades  de  la  Union,  que  todos  los  ciudadanos  de 
un  Estado  deben  ser  educados  por  el  Estado.  Admitiendo  ser  esta  una 
sabia  politica  gubernamental,  (y  creo  que  pocos  cuestionaran  su  prdcti- 
cabilioad,)  parecerfa  importante  que  no  solo  se  provea  lo  suficiente  para 
establecer  el  niimero  necesario  do  Escuelas  Libres  y  Comunalos  en  cada 
seccion  del  Estado,  sino  que  deben  proveerse  medios  a  costo  publico,  para 
asegurarse  buenos  Maestros  y  la  verdadera  clase  de  instruccion ;  pues  los 
fondos  piiblicos  no  solo  absolutamente  se  malgastan  colocando  cbambones 
y  bisofios  en  un  puesto  tan  responsable  como  el  que  es  ocupado  por  el 
instructor  de  nifios,  pero  grandisimo  dafio  puede  resultar  de  la  baoitual 
falta  6  incompetencia  de  un  solo  Maestro. 

Los  mismos  principios  deberlan  reconocerse  respecto  &  la  vocacion  de 
la  ensefianza  que  generalmente  se  recibe  y  se  act&a  en  todas  las  otras 
ocupaciones  y  prolesiones. 

Si  deseamos  nerrar  un  caballo,  no  empleamos  para  bacer  la  obra  a  una 
persona  que  ni  aun  ba  servido  de  aprendiz  como  albeyte ;  6  si  se  tiene 
que  componer  un  relox,  no  se  pone  en  manos  de  uno  que  no  tiene  expe- 
riencia  de  su  mecanismo.  Ademas,  no  ponemos  en  poligro  las  vidas  y 
salud  de  nuestros  nifios,  confiandolos,  cuando  estan  enfermos  al  cuidado 
de  un  cbarlatan  ignorante.  Si  un  Medico  no  puede  presentar  un  dipldma 
de  la  facultad  de  algun  Colegio  Medico,  y  toaavia  presume  practicar  la 
medicina,  ciertamente  que  es  considerado  indigno  del  patrocinio  ptiblico, 
y  declarado  por  la  fraternidad  de  Doctores  como  un  ignorante  6  empirico 
sin  escrupulos.  Por  otra  parte  nuestros  nifios  son  algunas  voces  coloca- 
dos  al  cargo  de  tutores  que  saben  tan  poco  de  los  ramos  que  pretenden 
ensefiar,  6  de  las  leyes  del  desarrollo  mental,  6  m^todos  de  cultura  men- 
tal 6  moral,  como  los  iueducados  practicantes  de  medicina  de  los  princi- 
pios de  anatomfa,  hi^ene,  6  materia  mMica. 

Como  podr&  remediarse  este  defecto  ?    Colocando  la  ^rofe^^vya.  ^^  V^^r* 
Maestros  bajo  la  misma  igualdad  con  laa  oti^^^  -^to^^^xwi^^.^  ^  ^^s^'kcAsS^s^ 
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ese  rango  relative  entre  las  variaH  profesiones  y  vocaciones  que  8U  im- 
portancia  demanda.  En  proporcion  de  lo  que  elevamos  al  Maestro  j  su 
profesioD,  inejoramos  las  Escaelas. 

Es  do  la  incumboncia  peculiar  de  la  Escuela  Normal  el  inculcar  pro- 
pios  principios  y  motivos  de  acciones  en  las  mentes  y  corazoDes  de  los 
que  estan  eoloeados  bajo  su  cuidado  protector ;  crear  un  poder  de  aceion 
al  Maestro  prospectivo;  facilitar  al  estudiante  poder  realizar  la  influen- 
cia  d  que  es  llamado  &  ejereer,  y  que  debe  ejercer,  mientras  que  se  en- 
cuentra  ocupado  en  disciplinar  el  intelecto  sin  cultivo. 

Es,  6  debe  ser,  un  Institute  de  Escuela  Normal,  en  el  cual  los  miem- 
bros  puedan  recibir  propios  impulses,  por  medio  de  la  asociacion  y  la 
instruccion  de  aquellos  d  quienes  les  esta  confiado,  y  dirigiendo  todos 
sus  esfuerzos  &  un  solo  fin,  y  donde  gradualmente  puedan  imbuirse  coq 
el  entusiasmo  y  espiritu  del  Maestro. 

La  historia  de  todas  las  instituciones  que  tienen  por  su  solo  objeto  la 
educacion  6  instruccion  de  los  que  tengan  intencion  de  entrar  a  los  ar- 
duos  y  responsable  trabajos  de  la  ensefianza,  donde  ban  sido  establecidos 
bajo  una  base  permanente,  claramente  demuestran  que  sirven  como  los 
agregados  de  mas  valor  para  un  solido  sistema  de  Escuelas  Libres,  y  que 
constituyen  los  auxiliares  mas  importantes  para  el  buen  ^xito  del  desa- 
rrollo  de  ese  sistema.  Su  eficiencia  ha  sido  completamente  probada  en 
la  mayor  parte  de  los  Estados  de  nuestra  Eepublica,  como  tambien  en 
Inglatcrra,  Francia,  Prusia,  y  Chile.  Aun  Turquia,  y  la  desleal  Carolina 
del  Sud,  puedon  vanagloriarse  de  tenor  dentro  de  sus  rospectivos  limites 
un  Seminario  para  Maestros. 

Supongamos  por  un  instante,  que  ciento  do  los  que  estan  actuaJmente 
dedicados  a  la  enseflanza  en  este  Estado,  y  que  intentan  eontinuar  la 
ocupacion  por  una  serie  de  anos,  pero  que  son  defieientes  respceto  a  la 
suma  de  conocimiento,  disciplina,  y  experiencia  necesaria  para  facilitar- 
les  el  ser  litiles  en  bus  varias  esferas  que  de  otra  manera  lo  serian,  6  como 
deberian  estarlo,  pudiesen  ser  inducidos  el  asistir  &  un  buen  Institute 
Normal  por  solo  un  a£io;  y  si  durante  este  tiempo  dedicasen  su  exclasiva 
atencion  a  la  ciencia  y  arte  de  la  instruccion,  y  a  tales  ramos  colaterales 
de  enseflanza  que  mas  particularamente  pertenecen  a  los  m^todos  de  la 
enseflanza,  junto  con  la  practica  en  el  Departamento  Experimental,  bajo 
la  suj^ervlsion  de  un  complete  y  competente  Principal,  i  cuanto  verdadero 
bieu  no  resultaria  de  elle  ?  Estes  Maestros  saldrian  del  Institute  con 
una  facultad  de  hacer  bien,  cuye  influjo  se  sentiiia  mas  alii  de  los  Hmites 
de  sus  respectivas  salas  de  Escuelas  6  distrites,  pues  etros  ocupados  de 
la  misma  oora  inevitablemente  se  les  pegaria  una  medida  de  su  espiritu, 
y  de  este  mode  los  benefioios  resultados  do  su  enseflanza  do  un  afio  serian 
multiplicados  y  extendides.  Algunas  voces  he  oido  decir  que  la  Acade- 
mia  y  Alta  Escuela  pos^en  facihdades  iguales  si  no  superiores  a  las  que 
sou  reclamadas  por  los  Maestros  del  Seminario  para  impartir  un  coDoci- 
miente  de  las  ciencias,  y  de  consiguiente,  el  Institute  Normal  es  un  agre* 
grade  superflue  4  nuestre  sistema  de  Escuolas  Publieas.  La  falaoia  de 
este  argumento  aparece  en  el  hecho,  que  los  Seminaries  de  Maestros  no 
reclaman  ninguna  superieridad  a  ninguna  de  las  etras  instituciones  de 
enseflanza.  Su  empire  es  estrictamente  profesional.  La  Escuela  Normal 
es  una  institucien  sui  generis  que  tiene  por  objeto  no  tan  to  la  mera  cultura 
y  disciplina  de  la  ment©  del  pdpilo,  6  sole  impartir  el  conocimiento  gene- 
ral, pues  tiene  la  instruccion  del  estudiante  en  el  conocimiento  espteifieo 
relativo  a  les  medies  y  litiles  que  tienen  que  ponerse  en  ejereicio  para 
instruir  y  educar  &  la  juventud.  Cierto  es  que  esta  class  peculiar  de 
eonoeim ien to,  puede  ser  en  gran  ^^btVi^  ^^o  «u\^lL«i(sa<R&»k^OA«^odls 
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Alto  Grado ;  y  en  algunas  institucionos  en  nuestro  pais  existe  un  depar- 
tamente  agregado  al  curso  de  la  academia  con  este  especial  objeto  do  en- 
seilar  al  estudiante  el  modo  de  ense&ar.  Sin  embargo,  siempre  que  este 
doble  empl^o  ha  sido  intentado,  se  ha  encontrado  que  la  obra  respectiva- 
mente  asignada  a  los  dos  departamentos  de  instruccion  puedo  desempe- 
fiarse  mas  completa  y  efectivamente  separando  d  los  piipilos  en  dos  clases 
diBtintas  bajo  direccion  sbparada.  Si  mi  bello  ideal  de  la  Escuela  de 
Maestros  pudiese  completamente  realizarse,  yo  no  dejaria  quo  se  admi- 
tiese  a  ningun  piipilo  como  miembro  de  la  clase  que  no  cstuviese  bien 
adelantado  en  el  conocimiento  de  todos  los  ramos  ensefiados  en  nuestras 
mejores  Escuelas  de  Gramatica.  Sin  embargo  bajo  las  presentes  circun- 
stancias,  quizas  no  seria  practicable  levantar  la  norma  de  la  admision, 
pues  comparativamente  muy  pocos  de  los  que  posi^en  las  necesarias  call- 
ncaciones  escolasticas  para  recibir  certificados  de  Estado  6  Condado,  se 
les  podrla  inducir  a  entrar  a  la  Escuela  meramente  con  el  objeto  de  que 
se  aprovechen  de  su  instruccion  profesional. 

V. 

QUE  £S   LO   QUE   NECEBITA  LA   ESCUELA   PARA  QUE   SEA    MAS  EFICAZ. 

Se  recomienda  que  ningun  piipilo  sea  permitido  de  entrar  a  la  Escuela 
despuos  de  la  primera  semana  de  cada  sesion  semi  anual  excepto  en  casos 
extraordinarios,  y  que  a  ninguno  se  le  permita  salir,  con  el  oojeto  de  de- 
dicarse  a  la  ensenanza  antes  de  que  se  concluya  el  t^rmino. 

Oreo  que  seria  conveniente  que  una  formula  de  dipldma  para  los  fiituros 
graduados  fuese  espedida  por  vuestra  Junta  tan  pronto  como  se  conside- 
rase  practicable  Los  que  se  ban  graduado  ban  recibido  certificados 
donde  se  expresa  que  tienen  derecho  &  recibir  diplomas  despues  de  haber 
sido  litogranadas  por  6rden  de  la  Junta  de  Sindicos. 

Desearia  Uamar  la  atencion  de  vuestra  Junta  a  la  necesidad  de  perma- 
nentemente  fijar  el  periodo  y  ndmero  de  Sesiones,  de  manera  que  el  Prin- 
cipal pueda  en  tiempo  anunciar  la  instalacion  de  la  Escuela  para  el  bene- 
ficio  de  aquellos  que  des^en  asistir  y  que  residen  lejos  de  ^lla. 

Al  decidir  con  referenda  a  lo  que  debera  constituir  un  propio  curso  de 
estudios  para  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  de  California,  es  necesario  sa- 
ber algo  de  lo  que  debe  formar  sus  respectivos  elementos,  pues,  como 
acontece  en  todos  los  otros  Seminarios,  el  sistema  de  instruccion  y  curri- 
culum de  estudios  seguidos  deben  ser  reglamentados  de  conformidad  con 
la  proporcion  de  la  capacidad  mental  y  conocimientos  escolasticos  de  los 
que  entran  como  piipilos,  como  tambien  con  referenda  a  los  objetos  que 
la  institucion  procura  conseguir.  Si  la  prueba  de  elegibilidad  de  miem- 
bro que  ha  sido  adoptada  por  vuestra  Junta  permanece  como  lo  es  ac- 
tualmente,  y  los  que  hayan  entrado  durante  la  iiltima  sesion  dcben  con- 
siderarse  como  pruebas  de  ser  miembros  fiituros,  ser&  claramente  necesa- 
rio establecer  un  curso  elementario,  6  uno  preparatorio  al  que  justamente 
considerado  mas  estrictamente  profesional  en  todo  aquello  que  tenga  re- 
lacion  con  sus  objetos  y  resultados  mas  inmediatos.  Por  otra  parte,  si  a 
la  Escuela  se  le  priva  de  todas  sus  distinguidas  faces  de  un  curso  pura- 
mente  acad^mico,  deberia  elevarse  la  norma  de  admision,  y  principal- 
mente  la  atencion  del  piipilo,  si  no  es  exclusivamente  dirigida  a  los  depar- 
tamentos de  enselLanza  que  directa  6  indirectamente  pertenecen  a  los 
procesos  de  instruccion,  6  edncacion  en  clase  de  arte. 

Lo  si^uiente  presenta  una  vista  general  de  este  adelantado  curso : 

Las  ciencias  que  hacen  relacion  de  la  natxic^l^ii^  ^^  V»»\aKViXft^\^aNK^'^^ 
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que  gobiernan  su  temprano  desarrollo ;  las  que  teugan  relacion  con  los 
seutimicntos  morales ;  las  que  tratan  de  la  organizacion  del  sistema  fisioo 
junto  con  las  funciones  organicas  y  leyes  de  salubridad ;  y  los  niedios  y 
aplicaciones  que  deben  observarse  para  cultivar  y  robustecer  todas  las 
facultades  del  nifio.  Ademas  de  estas,  el  piipilo  debe  ser  eompletamente 
instruido  en  los  metodos  de  organizar  y  clasificar  las  Escuelas,  como 
tambien  on  el  conocimiento  de  las  leyes  de  Escuelas  del  Estado,  y  los 
detalles  del  manojo  y  disciplina  de  la  Escuela. 

No  obstante,  si  se  considerase  cbnveniente  admitir  aquellos  que  son 
deficientos  respeeto  A  los  ramos  rudimentarios  del  conocimiento  enseflado 
en  nuestras  EscSuelas  Primarias,  Mixtas,  y  de  6r&matica,  deben  ser  eom- 
pletamente instruidos  en  estos  ramos  ya  sea  preparatorio  6  en  coneccion 
con  el  curso  delineado.  Ademas,  parece  que  el  graduado  de  la  Escuela 
Normal  debiese  comprender  los  elementos,  6  los  principios  mas  adelan- 
tados  de  algebra,  geometria,  fisica,  retorica,  6  historia  natural;  ^pues 
quien  puede  entender  y  enseiiar  bien  aritmetica  sin  conocer  algo  de 
Matematicas?  6  quien  puede  comprender  todos  los  principios  de  la  cien- 
cia  geografica  a  menos  que  entienda  astronomia?  Aun  el  instructor  de 
nuestras  Escuelas  de  mas  bajo  grado  puede  ser  mas  util  en  su  esfera  par- 
ticular, si  ademas  del  conocimiento  de  los  ramos  usualmente  introducidos 
en  este  departamento,  poseyese  alguna  informacion  de  las  ciencias  enu- 
meradas. 

Diez  do  los  que  ban  asistido  &  la  Escuela  durante  el  afio  (incluyendo 
los  graduados)  ostan  actualmente  dedicados  a  la  enseilanza,  pero  aquellos 
que  no  concluyeron  el  curso  solo  asiatieron  un  corto  tiempo,  y  no  per 
esto  debe  bacerse  responsable  a  la  Escuela  por  su  deficiencia,  en  case  que 
no  satisfagan  las  esperanzas  de  aquellos  que  los  emplean  respeeto  &  su 
m^todo  de  instruccion. 

No  haco  mucho  tiempo  que  vi  una  carta  que  fue  mandada  por  un  Su- 
perintendente  de  Condado  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Publica,  en 
la  cual  el  autor  bace  alusion  a  la  incapacidad  de  uno  de  los  Maestros 
de  su  condado  que  babia  atendido  cerca  de  seis  semanas  ^  la  Escuela 
Normal  durante  la  ultima  parte  de  la  sesion  del  invierno,  y  quien  entonces 
a  conseeuencia  de  embarazo  pecuniario,  fue  obligado  4  buscar  un  empl^ 
como  Maestro. 

Aunque  este  joven  nunca  babia  enseflado  antes,  su  falta  de  buen  ^xito 
fue  al  momento  atribuida  a  un  defecto  en  el  sistema  de  instruccion  en  la 
Escuela  Normal;  pues  el  Superintendente  afiade,  "Nuestra  Escuela  Nor- 
mal debe  ser  mojor  disciplinada-" 

No  86  puede  esperar  de  que  ninguna  Escuela  baga  un  milagro  trasfor- 
mando  un  "  recluta  novicio  "  en  un  buen  instructor  de  nifios  y  jovenes  en 
seis  semanas. 

El  Seminario  de  Maestros  no  reclama  ningun  poder  sobrenatural.  Se 
requiere  un  largo  y  cuidadoso  ejercicio  para  bacer  buenos  soldados,  y 
cualquiera  suma  de  instruccion  militar  falta  de  bacer  tropas  eficientes 
tales  como  las  que  les  falta  natural  enorgia  y  verdadero  patriotismo. 

En  casos  comunes  seria  necesario  dos  afios  para  acaoar  el  curso  de 
estudios,  y  ninguno  debe  entrar  d  la  Escuela  d  menos  que  pueda  atender 
d  ella  a  lo  menos  durante  dos  t^rminos  consecutivos. 

Mas  el  buen  exito  de  la  Escuela  en  llevar  ^  efecto  los  objetos  por  los 
cuales  fue  instituida,  no  depende  tanto  en  el  niimero  como  en  el  caracter 
de  sus  estudiantes,  y  bajo  las  mas  favorables  circunstancias  se  requiere 
tenor  mucba  paciencia  y  un  arduo  trabajo  por  aquellos  &  cnyo  cargo  se 
confian  estos  Maestros  prospectivos,  antes  que  los  buenos  resultados  se 
maDiSesten  por  todo  el  Ealado. 
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Solo  tales  7  tales  pnpilos  deberian  admitirse  en  la  Esonela  que  esten 
decididos  &  ensefiar,  6  que  hayan  ya  tenido  experiencia  en  la  ensefianjBa, 
y  des^n  gradnarse.  Necesitamos  estndiantes  que  posean  buena  habili- 
dad  natural,  una  solida  organizacion  fisica,  y  mentes  bien  cuUivadas.  El 
Maestro  de  la  Escuela  Normal  no  se  le  debe  requerir  de  emplear  el  tiempo 
dedicado  &  los  ejercicios  de  la  Escuela  en  infundir  el  espintu  de  la  vida 
intelectual  en  los  miembros  de  su  clase,  incitandolos  a  la  aplicacion,  y 
adiestrandolos  6  instruyendolos  en  los  rudimentos  de  la  ciencia.  Si  es 
obligado  d  hacer  esto,  tendrd  muy  poca  oportunidad  para  desempeflar  la 
l^gitima  obra  de  la  institucion. 

VI. 

SL  DEPABTABfXNTO  MODXLO,  6  LA  XSOUELA  DX  PRAOTIOA. 

Esta  Escuela  fbe  establecida  el  dia  veinte  y  siete  de  Octubre.  Al 
principio  solo  se  organizd  una  clase,  la  que  enteramente  consistia  de 
muchachas,  eomo  de  seis  afios  de  edad,  las  que  se  pusieren  al  cargo  de 
una  maestra  de  experiencia.  Las  piopilas  de  esta  clase  la  mayor  parte  fhe- 
ron  tomadas  de  las  varias  Piiblicas  Esouelas  Primarias  de  la  ciudad.  El 
veinte  y  cuatro  de  Noviembre  se  establecio  un  Departamento  Principal, 
compuesto  exdusivamente  de  muchachas  de  catorce  &  diez  y  seis  alios  de 
edad.  Para  esta  clase  se  empl6o  un  Maestro  Adicional,  y  su  salario  le  es 
pagado  del  Fondo  de  la  Escuela  Normal. 

El  t^rmino  medio  de  asistencia  diaria  en  el  Departamento  Principal  ha 
sido  cerca  de  treinta,  y  en  el  Primario  cinouenta  y  tres. 

Durante  cuatro  dias  en  la  semana  los  pupilos  de  la  Clase  Normal  ban 
diri^do  los  ejercicios  de  la  Escuela  M(5deIo  oajo  la  supervision  de  uno  de 
los  MaestroB. 

No  puedo  encontrar  palabras  con  que  encomendar  el  sistema  de  instme- 
cion  ODservado  por  los  Maestros  de  este  departamento,  y  su  capacidad 
peculiar  para  los  cargos  que  respectivamente  se  les  ha  confiado,  6  el  inoe- 
sante  annelo  con  que  ban  desempeilado  los  deberes  de  su  incumbeneia. 

Muy  respetuosamente, 

AHIAA  HOLMES, 
Principal  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Bstado. 
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JUKTA  DB  BIITDICOB. 


F.  F.  LOW Gobenador  del  Estado,  7  ex  officio  Presidente  de  la  Junta. 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON AgrimenBor-General. 

JOHN  SWETT SaperinteBdente  de  Instraooion  Ptiblica. 

GEORGE  TAIT Saperintendente  de  las  Escuelas  Ptiblicas,  San  Francisoo. 

Rev.  WM.  H.  HILL Saperintendente  de  las  Esonelas  Ptiblicas,  Sacramento. 


OOMIBIOir  BJBOUnYA. 

GEORE  TAIT,  JOHN  SWETT,  R«v.  WM.  H.  HILL. 

BBORXTABIO   T  TE80BEB0. 

JOHN  SWETT. 
Oficina — Etquina  tuderte  de  lot  CaUe9  Montgomery  y  Jaekton. 

MAX8TR08. 

AHIRA  HOLMES Principal. 

H.  P.  CARLTON Maestro  de  las  Ciencias  Naturales. 

■BOnxLA  DB  PBIPARACIOH. 

M188  H.  M.  OLABK,  M188  SULLIVAN. 


■«4t»  lit  U*lltT 


RE  GIL.  A.  ME  NT  OS. 


I. 

Todos  los  ptLpilos  al  entrar  &  la  Escnela  tendran  que  firmar  la  siguiente 
declaracion : 

'^  Nosotros,  los  infrascritos,  por  la  presente  declaramos  que  es  nneatro 
objeto  al  entrar  i  la  Escaela  Normal  ael  Estado,  habilitarnos  para  la  pro- 
fesion  de  la  Ensefianza,  v  que  es  nuestra  intencion  dedicarnos  &  la  ense- 
fianza  en  las  Escuelas  PnbUcas  de  este  Estado/' 

II. 

Los  candidatOB  varones  para  que  puedan  ser  admitidos  deberin  tener 
diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad :  y  las  mugeres  4  lo  menos  quince  afios  de  edad; 
y  todos  deben  poster  un  buen  grado  de  salud  y  vigor  fisico. 

ni. 

Los  exdmenes  de  candidatos  que  des6en  ser  admitidos  se  celebrarin 
durante  la  semana  do  la  apertura  de  cada  t^rmino,  y  de  tal  forma  y  ma- 
nera  segun  fViesen  prescntos  por  la  Comision  Ejecutiva  de  la  Junta  de 
Sindicos  y  el  Principal ;  y  el  candidate  de  esa  manera  examinado  aeri 
admitido  &  las  clases  &  que  tuviese  derecho  por  sus  calificaciones. 

IV. 

El  Principal  de  la  Escuela  estar^  autorizado,  bajo  la  direccion  de  la 
Comision  Igecutiva,  para  examinar  y  admitir  i  los  aplicantes  en  cual- 
quier  tiempo  durante  el  t^rmino,  cuando  apareciese  que  tales  candidatos 
no  se  pudiesen  presentar  i  la  apertura  del  tdrmino. 

V. 

La  Comision  Ejecutiva  tendri  pleno  poder  para  promover  i  los  pApiloB 
en  cualquier  tiempo  durante  el  tirmino,  &  clases  mas  altas,  b%jo  fa  reoo- 
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mendacion  de  los  Maestros  de  que  dichos  pupilos  ban  ganado  la  promo- 
cion  por  an  rapido  adelanto  en  el  curso  del  estadio. 

VI. 

La  Junta  de  Sindicos  celebrar^  an  examen  semi-anaal  de  la  clase  prin- 
cipal al  fin  de  cada  t^rmino ;  y  se  adjudicar&n  diplomas  a  tales  miembros 
de  la  clase  qae  se  encaentren  con  derecbo  ^  recibirlas. 

VII. 

Cada  Maestro  en  la  Escaela  llevar&  un  registro  de  clase  de  recitaciones, 
y  al  fin  de  cada  mes  dar&  informe  del  grade  y  posicion  de  cada  miembro 
de  la  clase  al  Seoretario  de  la  Junta  de  Sindicos  de  la  Escaela  Normal. 

VIII. 

El  Principal  de  la  Escaela  llevar&  un  registro  de  la  asistencia  de  los 
pupilos,  y  dari  informe  mensualmente  al  Secretario  de  la  Junta  del  nd- 
mero  total  registrado,  el  respective  ntimero  proporcional,  el  termino  me- 
dio de  asistencia  diaria,  y  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  asistencia  diaria. 

IX. 

El  Principal  de  la  Escuela  tendr^  facultad  para  suspender  temporal- 
mente  &  cualquier  piipilo,  6  inmediatamente  dari  informe  de  dicha  sus- 
pension, junto  con  su  causa  respectiva  al  Secretario  de  la  Junta. 

X. 

Irregularidad  de  asistencia,  sin  excusa  razonable,  inatencion  &  las  re- 
glas  y  reglamentos  de  la  Escuela,  6  continuada  imperfeccion  en  las  reci- 
taciones,  constituir^  causa  suficiente  para  que  el  Principal  d^  la  Escuela 
pueda  suspender  &  cualquier  piipilo. 

XI. 

Serd  del  deber  del  Principal  nombar  &  los  miembros  de  la  Clase  Prin- 
cipal, en  drden  al&b^tico,  para  tomar  el  cargo  de  las  clases  de  la  Escuela 
il^delo,  y  llevar  un  registro  de  la  manera  en  que  cada  dicho  ptipilo  Maes- 
tro desempefia  sus  deberes. 

XII. 

Todos  los  miembros  de  la  Clase  Principal  seran  requeridos  de  tomar  & 
Bu  car^o  las  Clases  M6delos,  bajo  la  direccion  del  Principal,  por  el  ter- 
mino de  una  semana,  si  empre  que  fuesen  nombrados  con  eseobjeto:  y 
ser^  de  su  deber  estar  puntualmente  presentes  4  la  apertura  de  la  JBIs- 
cuela,  para  fielmente  desempeflar,  segun  su  mejor  conocimiento,  todoB 
los  deberes  que  como  Maestros  les  son  impuestos,  y  al  fin  de  la  semana 
formar  y  presentar  al  Principal  una  relacion  de  los  diaries  ejercicioB  de 
las  clases  durante  el  tiempo  que  ban  estado  bajo  su  instruooion,  y  nn  in- 
forme general  de  su  estado  y  progreso. 
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XIII. 

Ningun  pdpilo  tendr^  derecho  &  recibir  dipltfma  no  babiendo  sido 
miembro  de  la  Escuela  4  lo  menos  durante  an  t^rmino  de  cinco  meses ; 
pero  certificados  de  asistencia,  manifestando  el  cardcter  y  posicion  seran 
dados  &  todos  los  que  siguen  an  curso  de  estudio  no  gradaado  6  tempo- 
rario. 

XIV. 

La  Escaela  Normal  serd  dividida  en  tree  clases ;  Sab-Menor,  Menor,  7 
Mayor ;  y  el  carso  de  estadio  por  el  t^rmino  de  cinco  meses,  finalizando 
en  Junio  primero  de  mil  ocbo  cientos  sesenta  y  caatro  seri  como  sigae : 


CUESO  DE  ESTUDIO. 

OLA8B   SUB-MXNOB. 

Aritmetica — Eaton  Escuela  Comunal )  Mental. 
GramdHca — Qnackenbos. 

Geografia — Warren  Escuela  Comunal  y  Flsica;  Mapas  do    (Jornell; 
Mapa  de  California ;  Delinacion  de  Mapas. 
Autorxa  de  los  Estados  Vnidos — Quackenbos. 
Escritura — Sistema  de  Burgess. 
DQmjo — Sistema  de  Burgess. 
Lectura — Cuarto  Lector  de  Wilson. 
Ddetrio. 

Ejerciceos  Orales — Cartas  de  Wilson. 
Elocucion — Analisis  de  Sonidos  elementarios. 
Pizarron — Escritura  y  Dibujo. 
Musica    Vocal. 

Ejercicios  Gimndsticos  de  Etcuela, 
Instmccion  Elementaria — Sheldon. 

0LA8B  MXNOB. 

AritrrUtka — Eaton's  Higher. 

Algebra — Elementario  de  Davies. 

Gramdttca — Quackenbos. 

Geografia — Fisica  de  Warren ;  Mapas  de  Guyott 

ffistoria  de  los  EsUidos  Unidos — Quackenbos. 

Botdnica — Gray's 

IHsiologia — Hooker's. 

Lectura — Quinto  Lector  de  Wilson. 

Definiciones  y  Ddetrio. 

Composicum  Inghsa. 

Efercicios  de  Elocucion — Russell's. 

Instruccion  Elementaria — Sheldon's. 

M'dsica  Vocal. 

Efercieios  Gimndsticos  de  Escuela, 
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OLASl    MATOB. 

AriimiHca — ^Eaton's  Higher, 
^^^e&rcr— Elementaria  de  Davies. 
CUometria. 

Cframdtka — Quackenbos'. 
Retdrtca — Quackenbos'. 
Geologia — Hitchcock's. 
Filosofia  Natural — Quackenbos'. 
JSuioria — Compendio  de  Worcester. 
Finohgia — Hooker's. 
BoUxnic9i — Gray's. 

Geografia  FUica — ^La  Tierra  y  el  Hombre  por  Guyot's. 
Teneduria  de  Libros. 
Lecturas  Selectas. 

Arte  de  Bnsenanza — Practica  Normal  de  Ilussell ;  Cultura  Vocal  de  Bus- 
sell;  Instruccion  Elementaria  de  Sheldon;  Teorla  y  Pr&ctica  de  Page. 
Constttucion  d€  los  JEstadoi  Un%da%. 
Ley  de  JEscueia  de  California, 
Uso  de  RegistroSy  FdrmtdaSy  JduettrcUy  i  In/ormes, 
MUmca  Vocal, 
Ejercicios  GimndsHcos  de  Escuda. 


LISTA  DE  LIBEOS  AUTOBIZADOS. 

AritnUtica — Serie  de  Eaton. 
Algebra — ^Davies'. 
Fmologia — ^Hooker's. 
FUosofia  Natural — Quackenbos'. 
Geologia — Hitchcock's. 
Botdnica — Gray's. 

Hutoria  de  los  Estados  Unidos — Quackenbos'. 
Hutoria  General — Compendio  de  Worcester. 
Elocucion — Cultura  Vocal  de  Bussell. 
Lectores — Serie  de  Willson ;  Cartas  de  Willson. 
Geografia — Warren's ;  Mapas  de  Guyot. 
Gramdtica — Quackenbos'. 
Ritorka — Quackenbos'. 

Arte  de  Ensefianza — Pr&ctica  Normal  de  Bussell ;  Cultura  Vocal  de  Bus- 
sell  ;  Instruccion  Elementaria  de  Sheldon ;  Teoria  y  Practica  de  Page. 
Escritura — Sistema  de  Burgess. 
Dxbujo — Sistema  de  Burgess. 
Mapas — Cornell's. 
Mapa  de  la  Costa  del  Pacifico — ^Bancroft's. 
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OBSBRVACIONES  GENBRALBS. 

El  objeto  de  la  Bscnela  Normal  del  Estado  de  California  es  prov^er 
para  las  Escuelas  Pdblica  del  Estado  una  clase  de  Maestros  profesionales 
y  pr^cticos.  El  curso  del  estadio  segnn  adoptado  para  la  Escaela  en  sa 
presente  estado  de  adelanto,  parece  muy  sencillo  y  sin  pretenciones, 
comparado  eon  las  mas  pretenciosas  listas  de  ciencias  6  idiomas  que  se 
estudian  en  varias  institneiones  particulares ;  mas  debe  tenerse  en  con- 
sideracion  que  el  objeto  de  la  Eseuela  Normal  es  enseflar  completamente 
lo  que  toma  i  su  cargo  el  enseflar,  y  que  su  intento  es  habilitar  Maestros 
para  los  verdaderos  deberes  de  nuestras  salas  de  Escuelas  PiibliGas,  maa 
bien  que  el  graduar  puros  discipulos  literarios. 

El  edificio  de  la  Eseuela  Normal  estd  situado  en  la  Ciudad  de  Sao 
Francisco,  en  la  esquina  noroeste  de  las  calles  Kearny  y  Post,  casi  en 
frente  del  Dashaway  Hall.  El  Tercero  T^rmino  de  la  Eseuela  princi- 
piar^  el  dia  seis  de  Enero  de  mil  ocho  cientos  sesenta  y  cuatro,  baciendo 
un  t^rmino  de  cinco  meses  de  duraclon. 

Como  el  niimero  maximum  que  puede  acomodar  la  Eseuela  aun  no  so 
ba  alcanzado,  se  recibirdn  ptLpAos  de  cualquier  condado  en  el  Estado,  sin 
hacer  referencia  ai  prorat^o  ae  condado  concedido  por  ley. 

Todos  los  pupilos  reciben  su  instruccion  libre,  y  la  mayor  parte  de  log 
libros  usados  se  sumitiistran  libre  de  cargo,  de  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Eseuela. 

El  precio  de  comida  en  casas  de  familias  particulares,  6  en  buenas  casas 
de  posada,  varia  de  veinte  y  cinco  a  treinta  y  cinco  pesos  por  mes. 

Ijos  solicitantes  que  des^en  mayor  informacion,  se  dirigirdn  por  medio 
de  una  carta  al  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Ptiblica,  6  al  Principal  de 
la  Eseuela. 

Los  Maestros  de  Escuelas  Pdblicas,  que  ya  ban  estado  dedicados  4  la 
ensefianza,  y  que  des^en  aprovecbarse  de  las  ventajas  ofrecidas  por  la 
Eseuela  Experimental  para  impartir  un  completo  conocimiento  del  sistema 
de  la  ensefianza  por  medio  de  objetos  visibles,  pueden  entrar  &  la  Clase 
Mayor,  si  estuviesen  suficientemeute  adelantados  en  sus  estudios,  y 
poardn  graduarse  al  fin  de  un  curso  de  seis  meses. 


ESCUELA  PRACTICAL,  6  CLASBS  m6dBL0S. 

El  objeto  de  este  Departamento,  es  poner  la  teoria  en  prdctica  Hay 
cuatro  clases,  de  cincuenta  piipilos  cada  una;  tres  de  las  cuales  son  pri- 
marias  de  grado  bajo,  y  una  clase  de  gram^tica  de  cuarto  grade.  El 
curso  de  instruccion  seguido  en  estas  clases  sera  modelado  segun  la 
Pr^ctica  de  la  Eseuela  de  Oswego. 

Este  departamento  esta  bajo  la  direccion  general  de  la  Sefiorita  Clark 
y  la  Sefionta  Sullivan. 

Detalles  del  deber  de  la  sala  de  Eseuela  se  ensefian  en  las  salas  de  ejer- 
cicios  del  Departamento  Prdctico,  formard  un  elemento  muy  importante 
en  el  curso  de  la  educacion  de  la  Eseuela  Normal. 
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SECCIONBS  DB  LA  RBVISADA  LEY  DB  BSCUELAS  RELATI- 
VAS  A  LA  BSCUELA  NOBMAL  DEL  ESTADO. 

[Aprobad»  Abrtt  «  de  18«3.] 
XBOUELA  NOBMAL  DXL  ESTADO. 

Sbo.  51.  La  Junta  de  Educacion  del  Estado  de  California,  junto  coo 
los  Superintendentes  de  Escuelas  Piiblicas  en  las  Ciudades  de  San  Fran- 
cisco y  Sacramento,  quedan  por  la  presente  constituidos  (ex  officio)  en 
Junta  de  Sindicos  para  la  Escuela  I^rmal  del  Estado  de  California. 

Sec.  52.  La  Junta  de  Sindicos  ser&n  conocidos  y  designados  como  la 
Junta  de  Sindicos  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado,  y  tendi^an  poder 
para  establecer  en  la  Ciudad  de  San  Francisco,  6  en  cualquier  otro  lugar, 
segun  la  Legislatura  en  adelante  ordenase,  una  Escuela  Normal,  para  la 
libre  instruccion  en  la  teoria  y  practica  de  la  ensefianza,  de  tales  perso- 
nas  en  este  Estado  que  deseasen  emplearse  de  Maestros  en  las  Escuelas 
Publicas  de  dicho  Estado ;  como  tambien  para  prescribir  un  curso  de  es- 
tudios  para  dicha  Escuela  Normal,  y  adjuaicar  diplomas  segun  queda  en 
la  presente  despues  provisto ;  para  arreglar  y  efectuar  todos  los  detalles 
necesarios  para  la  direccion  de  la  dicha  Escuela  Normal ;  y  formar  todas 
las  ordenanzas  y  reglamentos  necesarios  para  el  buen  gobierno  y  manejo 
de  ella. 

Sec.  53.  Los  varones  de  mas  de  diez  y  ocho  afios  de  edad,  y  las  mu- 
geres  de  mas  de  quince  afios  de  edad,  podrdn  ser  admitidos  como  alam- 
nos  de  dicha  Escuela ;  con  tal  ^,  cada  aplicante  se  someta  a  un  examen 
de  la  manera  que  fuese  prescrita  por  la  Junta  de  Sindicos,  y  habiendo 
dicha  persona  primeramente  archivado  un  certificado  con  el  Principal  de 
la  antedicha  Escuela  Norma},  de  su  intencion  de  dedicarse  en  la  ocupaeion 
de  la  ensefianza  en  las  Escuelas  Publicas  de  este  Estado.  Los  asientos 
en  la  precitada  Escuela  Normal  seran  distribuidos  tan  aproximada  y  pro- 
porcionalmente  ^  la  representacion  de  los  dichos  Condados  en  la  Legisla- 
tura del  Estado,  entre  los  solicitantes  de  los  diferentes  Condados  de  este 
Estado. 

S£0.  54.  Ser^  del  deber  del  Superintendente  de  Instruccion  Piiblica, 
visitar  dicha  Escuela  Normal,  a  lo  menos  dos  veces  en  cada  termino,  ^ 
insertara  en  su  informe  anual  una  relacion  completa  de  los  procedimien- 
tbs  de  dicha  Junta  de  Sindicos,  de  sua  gastos,  de  la  actual  condicion  de 
la  dicha  escuela,  y  toda  otra  elase  de  informacion  tocante  a  dicha  escuela 
segun  lo  considerase  conveniente. 

Sec.  55.  Dicha  Junta  de  Sindicos  tendra  facultad  para  hacer  arreglos 
para  la  organizacion  y  continuacion  experimental  o  clases  modelos  en 
coneccion  con  dicha  escuela,  y  hacer  los  reglamentos  necesarios  y  con- 
cernientes  4  ello. 

Sec.  56.  Dicha  Junta  de  Sindicos  al  fin  de  cada  termino  escolar,  ex- 
aminard  a  los  solicitantes  que  ftiesen  alumnos  de  la  Escuela  Normal 
respecto  a  su  proficiencia  en  los  estudios  del  curso,  y  especlalmente 
respecto  a  sus  conocimientos  en  la  teoria  y  pr&ctica  de  la  ensefianza;  y 
concedera  dipldmas  solamente  a  aquellos  que  diesen  pruebas  satisfiEictorias 
de  SUB  calificaciones  en  ambos  de  los  estudios  del  curso,  y  en  la  teoria  y 
pr&ctica  de  la  ensefianza.  Dichos  diplomas  daran  derecho  4  las  personas 
a  quienes  fuesen  adjudicados,  a  tener  y  reeibir  sin  pasar  por  otro  examen, 
un  certificado  de  segundo  grado  de  la  Junta  Examinadora  del  Estado. 

Sec.  57.    La  dicha  JunUi  de  BVudVoo^  c^e\e\)T«x^  ViVoisvsiiQ^  doa  aeaionea 
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en  cada  afio.  El  Gobernador  del  Estado  seri  ex-oficio  Presidente  do  la 
dicha  Junta,  y  tree  miembros  de  ^lla  constitniri  quorum  para  bus  actosy 
dcliberacioneB. 

Seo.  58.  Lob  gastos  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Estado  ser^n  pagados 
de  las  asignaciones  que  de  tiempo  en  tiempo  la  Le^islatura  concediese 
para  su  sostenimienjbo ;  y  el  Contador  del  Eistado  j^rard  su  libramiento 
nor  la  suma  asi  asignada  en  favor  de  la  Junta  de  SindicoB  de  la  Escuela 
Kormal  del  Estado. 
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